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HE Year of which we treat, pre- 
ſented the moſt aweful appearance 
of public affairs, which this country had 
perhaps beheld for many ages. All an- 
cient ſyſtems of policy, relative to any 
ſcheme of equality or balance of power, 
ſeemed forgotten in Europe. Friends and 
allies were no more with reſpect to us. 
On the contrary, whether it proceeded 
from our fault, or whether 1t was merely 
our misfortune, mankmd ſeemed to wait, 
with an aſpect which at belt beſpoke in- 
difference, for the event of that ruin 
which was expected to burſt upon us. 


It 


= 

vi "PR E F A c | 
It has happened fortunately, that the 
expected evil and danger, were leſs dread- 
ful in the encounter, than in the diſtant 
appearante. The great combination of 

the Houſe of Bourbon with the American 
_ Colonies, was far from producing all thoſe 
effects which were undoubtedly expected. 
If our own ſucceſſes were not great, and 
rather negative than direct in their nature, 
our loſſes, however conſiderable, were al 
lets than might have been apprehended. 
It affords no ſmall room both for ſatis- 
faction and hope, that no diminution of 
national glory has taken place, through 
any failure of native valour in out Seamen 
and Soldiers. They have ſupported in 
all caſes, and under whatever circum- 
ſtances of diſadvantage, their antient 
character. 


With the importance and variety of 


the work, our labour has increaſed ; and 
; every 


Rö 
every year of this period, ſo full of trouble 


both abrbad and at home, has produced 
ſo much matter, that the buſineſs of one 


has run in upon the other. The Reader 


will thus account for the delay which 
bas annually increaſed. Perhaps we ought 


W matter ſo crudely, as we are obliged to 


do, to keep tolerably within time, than 
for a delay rendered neceſſary by the 
magnitude of our taſk. Happy ſhall we 
deem the hour, when, recurring from the 
horrors of war to the pleaſant ways of 
peace, we ſhall have the pleaſure of an- 
nouncing to the Public, the glad tidings 
of returning tranquillity, 
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* Po rod” 
TON ING ile of hope-with 9 ts Fra 
lune, that the effectual, primary object, the noble Admiral 
of protection which, the. — y. returned to the ſuc- 
rench * received from cour of Rhode Iſland, which, we 
their new allies, at Boſton, had have alſo ſeen, had been inveſted, 
Sept. 8th, entirely fruſtrated Lord and vi igorouſly attacked, by Ge- 
* $. Howe's de 2 at- neral Sullivan. And finding that 
1:1] tracking. in,, iſland, already . freed from danger, 
ut rogd, or, harbour, Upon this. he * to New Tork, Where. 
"i in 
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the command 


3 of the oct. — 7 4 Ad- to Rhode r 
3 adde, and jetained 10 greatly i 


Henry Clinton, who had em- 
-, barked with 4, 00 men for the re- 
lief of Rhode iſland, had two 
other material objects in view, in 
one or both of which he might pro- 


attentive to the danger to which he 
R expoſed, when he found _ 


wh ly ahandoned b 
fleet, in con —— 
Fe by the New England vo- 
Junteers, who compoſed the better 
Part of his force. One of theſe 


was to cut off Sullivan's retreat to 
the continent; and the other, 
which might have been either 
or purſued 
Was ro At- 
tack the pol Naa in their head 


arms at Providence ; the deftruc- 


tion, or eſſectual diſmantling. of 
which, would © have removed an 
eye-ſore, and conſtant ſource of ap- 


prebenfion, at feaft, from the imme- 
diate vicinity of Rhode Ifhnd. 
Sullivan's timely retreat having 


fruſtrated theſe deſigns, Sir Henry 


Clinton, on his return to New 
York, wk he Major Generat 
the fleet-of tranſports 
under the convoy of 
Captain f 'Fanſhawe, of the Ca- 


rysfort frigate, upon an expedi- 


tion to the eaſtward, The fiſt 


object of this expedi 


ition was to 


5 exterminate ſome neſts of ſmall 
privateers, which" abounded in the 
Avers and cteeks adjoining to d 
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quarters and principal place of 


.zards B 49 2 thaz ary of 
Englagd cal the, 2 
tony ; en from their liel 
Sound, 
inkited the tradb of New 


rk, as well as the adjacent 
coaſts of Long Iffand ; whilſt the 
— retreats, with the 
ſmallneſs of their veffels, and the 
ſhajlowneſs of their creeks, ſecured 
them m a Es meaſure ed all 


bably haye ſuccgeded, if he had == 

not — b trary d with 
winds & few "MX be his — ye by t 5 L un- 

tune, or that Sullivan had not been der the command of the Major Ge- 


neral. Between fix in 


the evening, when the Sept. 5th. 
were langedy” and twelve, 
on ap. following dag dayy the work 


completely done” deſtroy 
their Courle about — ſail of 
Thippin befides a great number 
0 Fall craft. The detachment 
klewie burnt or deſtroyed in the 
ſame manner, the magazines, 
wharfs, ftores, warehouſes, rope 
walks, and veſſels on the ftocks, 
both on the Bedford and Fair Ha- 
. of the * tiver. 

e traniports troops pro- 
ceeded den Pb Haven to ya 
iſland called Martha's Vineyard; ; 
the inhabitants of which, like 
thoſe of Nantucket, were once ce- 


lebrated for their enterprise, ſkill, - 


and great ſucceſs in the fiſheries. 
This iffand; being, however, the 
reverſe of Nantacket in point of 
fertility, afforded a conſiderable 
and moſt deſirable contribution, 
conſiſting of 10,000 ſheep, gd 

oxen, for the public ſervice at 

w York. 

In the mean time, Admiral Mon- 
tague, who commanded on the 
Newfoundland ſtation; no fooner 
received intelligence that D Eſtaing 


C 


had commenced hoſtilities on the 
oaſts 


// . -r ·-w wm oe e £aarz . co £m oc vquwcc 
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. artillery 
lands 


5 748 and fervi 
and ſhelter for 
in their aſhery. | Q 'S 

As France had been particularly 
reſtricted by the late treaty from 
ſottifying thoſe iſlands, and equally 
tied down from any increaſe of a 
ſmall limited number of tops in 
them, which were only adapted to 
the ſupport. of the civit govern- 
ment, and not ta any purpoſes of 


tion was granted, in conſequence 
of which the Governor, with the 
mounting in the whoſe to about 
2,000, were tranſmitted to France ; 
all the accommodations of habita- 
tion, trade, and fiſhery were de- 


back into their original ſtate: 
Upon the return of the troops 
from the Bedford expedition, and 
with the cantributions 'raiſed at 
Marthe's Vineyard, Gen. Sir Hen- 
1 determined upon ano- 
to Egg Harbour,, on the Jer- 
ley coaſt, where the enemy had a 
number of privateers and prizes, 
and what vas ſtill more interefting, 
ſome very conſiderable ſalt works. 
To draw away their attention from 
the objects of this expedition, and 
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his right. - At the ſame time; 
22 Knyphauſen, ad- 
vancing with another diviſion of 
the army on the Weſt Cheſter fide; 
took a parallel poſition, his left 


reaching to the North River, near 


Wepperham,' and his right extend- 
. Few the: Brunx. i 

It would not be eaſy to con- 
ceive any ſituation more favourable 
for the carrying on of military 
operations with advantage. The 
two diviſions being only ſeparated 
by the North River, could, by the 
means of their flat boats, unite 
their whole force on either fide 


ight of it within twenty-four hours 


whilſt, by the command of 
Channel, which their marine afs 
_— all the' way to the 
which were- likewiſe ſeparated in 
the ſame-manner, but much more 
diſperſed; could not have been af- 
ſembled in leſs than ten days. 
And even then, if he ſhould quit 
his | d in the High- 
lands, in order to paſs over to the 
relief of the ſerſeys, he muſt have 
ſubjected himſeff to hazard the 
conſequences of a general action, 
in a country, which from its na- 
ture, would have been very unfa- 
vourable to him in fach an event. 
By this means, the provinces of 
New Vork and the Jerſeys were in 
a great meaſure laid open to the 
army; the neceſſary ſupplies of fo- 
rage and prov iſions were plentifully 
obtained ; and an opportunity was 
afforded to the well affect of 
[4] > coming 
"- 


ghlands, Waſhington's forces, | 
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7 Er more than any, their 


. \ rv * 
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— 


in for protection or ſervice. 
— one, among the number 


bes advantages, Which our naval 


nd of the ſeas and rivers af- 
—— of ight horſe, 
2: Baylor's regunent e, 
. been lately raiſed in 
—— called 
nt, be- 


This regiment having been 


f ed with ſome. militia 10 


_ watch and i t1 the-foragers, 
their vicinity to the North River, 


dn the villages of Old and New 


with 


Tuapan, where they lay, 
other circumſtances of ion, 


_ nel — En” — — 
; to 
LS an 
rize in 
the night. In purſuit of this de- 
ige, whil Gene Grey, with the 


. — — — other 
* — Bandes left, to 

— the-enemy [on-that ſide; a 
. detachment was made from Knyp- 
' hauſen's corps, on the right, con- 
of the 7 tft: regiment under 

Col. Campbell, and an American 
83 Harps, called the 


Queen's 


Rangers, who having paſſed the 
- Nort 


h River, intended to have en- 
cloſed them. ſo effectually, that be- 


_ "ing placed between two fires, few 
dr gone of them could eſcape. 


Some deſerters from the column 
on the right, prevented the com- 
ſcheme. - [Theſe 


| pores of the 
| ving at the moſt critical moment, 


rouzed the militia who lay in 
New Taapan, from their trance of 
ſecurity, e a Gy e 


—— 


| * 


— 


deſign 
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before the co- 


for their eſcape, 
— But the Ma- 


lumn could come up. 


jor General condudted bis diviſion, 


with ſo profound a ſilence, and 
ſuch excellency of order, that they 
not only cut off a ſerjeant's pa- 
trole of twelve men, without any 
noiſe, but com y ſurrounded 
the village of O Old T aapan without 


,- any" diſcovery; and ſurprined Bay- 


lor's horſe,” aſleep and naked, in 


the! barns | where — lay. A ſec 
vere execution took place, and the 


regiment was entirely ruined; 

Capt. Ferguſon of the yoth re- 
giment, with about 300 land forces, 
were detached on the expedition to 
Little Egg Harbour, on the Jerſey 
coaſt, under the convoy "of Capt. 
Colins of the Zebra, Leih two 
other frigates, beſides forme light 
armed veſſels and — which, 
from their- capacity of running 
into ſhallow water, were particu- 
larly adapted to the nature of the 
intended fervice. ©  - 

The convoy arrived at the place 
of its deſtination about the begin- 
ning of October; but as the wind 
S 

ot the Over a 
which lay in their — and that 
every thing in ſuch an enterprize 
depended upon expedition, the 
troops were crowded,” as circum- 
ſtances would admit, mto the gal- 
hes and ſinall craft, which" wee 
lightened, by king out every 
thing that was not eſſentially ne- 

to the immediate ſer vice. 

It ſeems, that the enemy ' having 
received ſome intellige — of the 
againſt them, had ſuddenſy 
ſent out to ſea, ſuch of their pri- 
vateers as were in any degree of 
readineſs, in order thereby 10 
evade the impending danger. The 
larger of their remaining veſſels, 
con- 
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conſiſting moſtly of prizes, were, 
for their greater ſecurity, 5 
up the river Mullicus as far as they 
could go, to a place called Cheſnut 


Neck, which lay about 20 miles 


from the mouth of the river. 


Their ſmaller privateers, and craft 
of different ſorts, were carried ſtill 
farther up into the count. 

The detachment, with the lighter 
armed veſſels, proceeded, through 
a moſt difficult ge, to Cheſnut 
Neck ; being obliged to work their 
way at random through numberleſs 


ſhoals, without the aid of a pilot, - 


or any knowledge of the channels. 
Having ſucceſsfully overcome theſe 
difficulties, they, diſcovered on their 
arrival, an appearance of reſiſtance 
which they could ſcarcely have ex- 
peQed ; one battery ſhewing itſelf 
cloſe to the water ſide, and another, 
with a breaſt work manned, to co- 
ver it on an adjoining eminence. 
But upon a nearer approach it was 
diſcovered, that theſe works were 
totally deſtitute of artillery; and 
the troops being landed under a 
well directed cannonade from the 

lies and gun boats, the neigh- 

uring militia, who had under- 
taken their defence with ſmall 
arms, ſoon found the taſk beyond 
their ability, and were, with little 
difficulty, and without any loſs, 
— to abanden them and diſ- 
perſe 


The detachment found ten veſ- 


ſels at this place; which were of a 


conſiderable fize, -and moſtly Britiſh 
Prizes. Although theſe were in 
general valuable, yet the difficulty 
of the navigation, and the danger 
of delay, / rendered the carrying 
them off impraQicable ; they were 
accordingly fired and deſtroyed. 
And as the trade of New York 
had ſuffered greatly from their de- 


hauled: 


* 


predations, the commanders deter- 
mined to root out this neſt of 
vateers as effectually as 2. 
Under this determination, they de- 
ſtroyed the ſettlements, ſtorehouſes- 
and works of every ſort. rl . 
The good will of the officers and 
would have led them to 
complete the buſineſs, by proceed- 
ing up the river, and ny 
the remainder of the enemy's ſhip- 
pin „in their laſt retreat, at 
orks, if the «difficulties had not 
appeared too diſcouraging, and the 
danger too imminent to f 
dently encountered. The delays 
which they met with in their re- 
turn, owing to the ſtranding of 
ſome of the veſſels, afforded an 
opportunity to the troops of making 
ſome ſucceſsful excurſions into the 
neighbouring country. In theſe 
they deſtroyed ' ſome conſiderable: 
ſalt works, as well as the houſes 
and ſettlements of ſeveral perſons, 
who had either been. conſpicuous: 
by their activity in the rebellion, 
charged with oppreſſion and cruelty: 
to the well , or. who had 
been concerned in the fitting out 
of privateers; a ſpecies of ſervice, 
however, more calculated to gra- 
tify reſentments on one ſide, and 
to excite them on the other, than 
to produce any eſſential end with 
regard to the iſſue of the war. 
hen the t had rejeined- 
the ſquadron, a delay occaſioned 
by contrary., winds in Egg Har- 
bour, afforded an opportunity to 
enterprixing officers tor the per- 
formance of new ſervice, and that 
of a more active and ſpirited na - 
ture, than what they had already 
executed. A French captain, with 
ſome private men, who had de- 


ſerted from Pulaſki's legion, gave 


ſuch an account of the. careleis 
[4] 3 manner 
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corps; - were cantoned, at only a 
ſew miles diſtance; that the com- 
manding officers by ſea and land, 
judged” it a ſufficient ground for 
undertaking an expedition to ſur- 
5 their quarters. 
he advantage of conveying the 
by water to within a ſmall 


_ diſtance of their deftination, to- 


ther with 'the information given 
the deſerters of an 
bridge, which 


poſſeſſion of which would ſerve in 


eaſe of neceflity, effectually to co- 


ver the retreat back to their veſ- 
ſels, added much to the apparent 


The deſerters ſpoke truth in this 


cobdingly anſwerable to the ex- 


tion. 250 men were em- 
N Who after rowi ten 


miles, were landed long before 
light, within à mile of the 
bridge and defile we have men- 
tioned ; _ ſerzed _— 
diſcovery, a proper guard 
— , Eee 
the puſhed forward, 
and ſo completely furprized Pu- 
laſki's light infantry in the houſes 


4 where they lay, as nearly to cut 


them to pieces withour reſiſtance. 
Phe victors numbered above fifty 


die'ęead bodies. Several officers, and 


among them, the Baron de Boſe, 
a lieutenant colonel, with a captain, 
g periſhed” in this 
.”” Ferguſon 


| lirtle quarter 
could be given, fo that only five 
— were taken. Though 

auempt was made by Pu- 
oft "i 
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mander in which three troops of 

horſe, and as many companies of 
infantry, al} belonging to that 


lay a little on their 
fide of the ſcene of action, the 


* ot % 


laſki's horſe, and the remains of his 
infantry, to ' harraſs the detach- 
ment on their retreat, the good 
countenance which they kept, and 
the" poſſeſſion of the bridge, ren- 
dered it totally ineffectull. 

Civil wars are unhappily diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others, by a de- 
gree of rancour in their proſecu- 
tion, which does not exiſt in the 
hoſtilities of diſtinct nations, and 


abſolute — 2 They are of 
courſe fruitful in circumftances 
grievous to humanity, In ſuch 
caſes, the moſt trifling | 
the moſt va and abſurd, ru- 
mours; will irritate the multitude 
in all armies, to acts of great ri- 
gour and cruelty. An account 
=”_ by the deſerters, that Pu- 
aſki had iſſued public orders, for- 
bidding his c to 
rter to the Britiſh tr 
ed a new edge to the fury of 
the ſoldiers, and ſhut up their bo- 
foms againft every feeling of pity 
or remorſe. This tale, totally un- 
ſupported, as it ſhould ' ſeem, by 
any former, concurrent, or fubſe- 
quent circumſtance, might'well be 
attributed to the malice of the de- 


ſerters; and perhaps on all ſuch | 


occaſions, it were better not to 
credit too haſtily, thoſe report: 
which urge to acts of unuſual ſe- 
verity, by charging a like jnten- 
tion to the enemy. 

This and the former expedition 
afforded an opportunity for a re- 
newal of thoſe complaints, which 
the Americans had fo loudly and 
repeatedly made, of the inhuma- 
nities and cruelties exerciſed by 
ſome corps of the Britiſh troops, 
as well as by their auxiliaries. A 
number of real or ſuppoſed facts, 
were now particularly ſupplied by 
the ſurprize of Baylor's . 

| whi 


* 


gant a 


r . Eg & tar fr a. 3 n 


ich was repreſented as a cold- 
— maſſacte of naked men, ſur- 
prized- in their ſleep-3' und who, 
from u reliance on the laws of war 
and cuſtoms of nations, being in 
full expectation of quarter when 
they made no reſiſtance, would 
not leſſen or hazard that ſecurity, 
by even an attempt 10 Jay hold of 
their arms, or the ſmalleſt motion 
of defence; The depoſitions of 
ſeveral of the ſoldiers who had 
been left as dead, or who 
otherwiſe unaccountably eſcaped, 


cated in the uſual forms, and 
publiſhed by authority. Some of 
the wityeſſes who appeared upon 
this occaſion, afforded ſuch extra- 
ordinary inſtances of the 2 
ciouſne of human natute, in 
ſome particular caſes and circum- 
ſtances, with reſpect to life, that 
a recital of the facts as they are 
ſtated, may poſſibly be conſidered 
by ſome as a matter of phyfical 
curioſity. Of about a dozen 
wounded ſoldiers. who appeared to 
give their j three had 
received in a regular gradation 
from nine to eleven ſtabs each, of 
bayonets, in the breaſt and trank 
of the body, befides ſeyerasl wounds 
in other parts. Two others had 
received, the one five, and the 
other fix, ſtabs. in the body. It 
will undoubtedly excite the admi- 
ration of whoever confiders the 
nature of the weapon, and the 
force which it | derives, as well 
from the weight of the muſket to 
which it is fixed, as from the 
manner in which it is uſed, and 
the ſtrength of the operator, that 
theſe men were not only able to 
_ give their teſtimony at à conſide- 

Fable diſtance of time, but that no 


© ↄ· tp a> od; EOS  _ 
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had tinvally 


were taken upon oath, authenti- 
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doubt ſeems then to have been en- 
tertained of their recover. 

Although ſome tribes of the In- 
dians, particularly of thoſe com- 
monly called the Six Nations, had 


fent congratulations to General 


Gates on his ſucceſs at Saratoga, 
and ſeemed to enjoy great fatis- 
faction in that event, and that 


others took different opportuni 
of ex ſimilar ſentiments, 
yet the preſents which they con- 


received from England, 
the induſtry of the Britiſh agents, 
and the influence of the great 
number of American refugees 
which had taken ſhelter amongſt 
them, all operating in conjunction 
upon their own native and unton- 
querable paſſion for rapine, ſoon 
led them to contradict in act, 
their ſentiments or proſeſſions upon 
that occaſion. The ſucceſs which 
attended the ſmall expeditions un- 
dertaken by individuals of diffe- 
rent tribes, under the guidance of 
the refugees, who knew where to 
lead them directly to ſpoil, and 
how to bring them without 
danger, ſoon ſpread the contagion 
of havock through the adjoining 
nations, ſo that, in 4 little time, 
deſtruction raged very generally 
through the new ſettlements, on 
the back of the northern and mid- 
Ule Colonies. 
Colone] Butler, ' whoſe name 
we have ſeen, as an Indian agent 
and commander, in the wars on 
the fide of Canada, and who had 
great influence with fome of the 
northern nations of that people, 
together with one Brandt, an hal 
Indian by blood, a man of def- 
rate courage, but, as it is faid 
by the Americans, ferocious and 
cruel beyond example, were the 
Wor princt- 
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tions. The vaſt 


ion, in too many. 1 
i pale of allaying the fury of their 


enemy... 
In this. courſe of havock, the 
deſtruction of the fine, . new, and 
flouriſhing ſettlement of Wyom- 


to the Americans. 


ſiituated on the eaſtern branch of 
the Suſquehanna, in à moſt beau- 


.t 


— 


933 


principal leaders in theſe expedi- 
| extent of the 
frontiers; the ſcattered and re- 
mote ſituation of the ſetilements, 


the nature of the combined ene+ 


my, which ſeemed to coaleſe in 
one point of action, all the pro- 

erties: of Britiſn, American, and 
h vage warfare, together with the 


erat knowledge which the refu- 
gees. poſſeſſed of every object of 
diate- intelligence which they re- 


enterprze, and 


ceived. from their friends on the 
ſpot, afforded them ſuch, advan- 


tages in theſe expeditions, that the 


wretched ſettlers, found all perfo- 
nal. reſiſtance as ineffectual, as 


* * . was impractica- 

le. To complete their calamity, 
. - ſubmiſſion could . procure. no mer- 
* S nor Was age, ſex, OT condi- 


Ca- 


ing, was cups 3 


tiful. country, and . delightful cli- 


mate, although claimed by, and 
in he natural order of things 


- 


"ſeeming properly to appertain to 
Penſylvania, was — 2 
ſince the laſt war, ſettled and cul- 


tivated with great ardour, by a 


numerous ſwarm from the popu- 
- Jous hive. of Connecticut. This 
- meaſure was, however, ſo much 


oppoſed and reſented by Penſyl- 
ranks, and. ſo obſtinately ſupport- 
ed by F 


length the foundation of an ac- 
wn between the two Colo- 


1 


- 


danger 


within that e 


d. by its antagoniſt, that after 
much altercation, it became at 


ſuch earneſtneſs, that it was not 
even terminated: by the conteſt 
with the mother country, until the 
grew ſo near and fo immi- 
nent on both ſides, as of neceſſity 
to fuperſede for the preſent all o- 
ther conſiderations. Their re- 
ſpective charters, and the grants 
of land under them, interfered 
D with each other. It may 
be preſumed, that the crown in 


thoſe days did not take much trou- 
ble in the geography o 


boundleſs waſtes, which afforded 
no immediate value, and whoſe 


ſuture cultivation, or any diſputes 


about their limits, appeared to be 
matters of ſo remote and uncer- 
tain a ſpeculation, as to excite no 
great degree of preſent attention. 
The colony of Connecticut ob- 
tained by their grant, all the lands 
weſtward, within their proper de- 
rees of latitude to the South 
ders, which were not already oc- 
cupied by other powers. New 
York, and New Jerſey, were then 

xception, being both 
foreign, and they ſtretched direct- 
ly acroſs, in the way of that grant. 
Nn was 2 — 

to its etors, on t 

farther he” and —5 parallel 
line, with theſe two provinces. 
The Connecticut men acknow- 
ledged the validity of the excep- 
tion with reſpect to New York 
and Jerſey ; but inſiſted, that their 
right emerged on the weſtern 
boundary of _ thoſe provinces, in 
the courſe of the ſuppoſed. line, 
and, could not in any degree be 
affected by a later grant made to 
Penſylvania. A claim, which if 
eftabliſhed, would narrow the li- 
mits of the laſt province to a de- 
gree, which would moſt materi- 


ally 
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affect its. power. and intereſts x 
— es lying open, as it. fill 
does, may be productive 
of very material "conſequences 
with re 


conſiſted of eight 


contawing 2 1 , ; 

Country, ſituation, and elimate as 
oe have deſcribed; and bleſt with 
2 ſoil; luxuriantly fertile; where 
very man poſſeſſed an abundance, 


hich was, however, the fruit of 


oderate labour and induſtry ; 
Were no man was very rich, nor 
ery great; the inhabitants exhi- 
iied upon the Whole, ſuch a 
picture of primeval ha PRONE 0g 


preſent ſtate, ſeems, ſcarcely capa- 
| ble of exceeding, - wr 247%. 63 4573 
4 The ſettlement - increaſed and 
ove accordingly... And not- 
ichſtanding , its. infant ſtate, and 
e oppoſition they met from Phi- 
elphia, population was already 
eccome ſo vigorous amongſt them, 
nat they had ſent a thouſand men 
ſerve in the Continental army. 
et, wich this exceſſive drain 
om the cultivation of a new Co- 
ny, there farms were ſtill ſo 
oaded with . plentiful crops of 
WE vcr y kind, and their paſtures ſo 
abundantly covered with , cattle, 
bat their ſupplies to the army in 
Whole reſpefts, | were at leaſt in 

full pro 

torded in men. Nor had they 


een deficient 1 ding ag! 
hoſe in providing againſt 


U 1 


larly expoſed ; and had 
kecordingly conſtructed for that 


| 
* 


- 
to e Kate, 
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rtion to that which they 


dangers, 'to which, from 
heir remote ſituation, they were 


ö no le than four forts, 
which ſeemed, at leaſt, folly: ſuf- 
ficient: to cover | the ſettlement 
from the irruptions of the ſava- 


* neither the happineſs of 
climate, the fertility of ſoil, nor 
the . my tuation,; could 
ent the evils of party and po- 
— diſcord from ſpringing — 
amongſt them. It might indeed 
appear from the ſupply of men 
which they had ſent to the army, 
that only one political principle 
pervaded the ſettlement; a, ſup» 
y ſo ill ſuited; to the ſtate, and 
th of an infant colony, that 
it ſeems difficult whether to ad- 
mire more, the exceſs of zeal 
from which it proceeded, or the 
total want of prudence, policy, 
and wiſdom, under which it was 
directed. But notwithſtanding 
this appearance, they had no in- 
conſiderable mixture of loyaliſts 
among. themſelves, and the two 
parties were actuated by ſenti- 
ments of the moſt violent animo- 
fity, Nor were theſe animoſities 
confined to particular families or 
places, or marked by any line of 
diſtinction; but creeping within 
the roofs, and to the hearths- and 
boards where they were leaſt ex- 
pond, — as 1 n b 
tally appeared, equally to poi- 
ſon * — of domeſtic ſecu- 
rity and happineſs, and to. cancel 
the laws of nature and humanity. 
It would ſeem extraordinary, if 
ſuch inſtances had not occurred 
upon other occaſions, that this de- 
voted people had frequent and 
timely warnings of the danger to 
which they were expoſed by ſend- 
ing all their beſt men to ſo great 
a diſtance, without their taking 
any timely meaſures for their 17 
call, 
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peſſible defenſive precaution. An 


unuſual number of ſtrangers had, 
under various pretences, and the 


o 


y were at length taken up and 


* - examined, when ſuch evidence 


againſt ſeveral of them, 


Of their aQting in direct concert 


with the enemy, on a ſcheme for 


the deſtruction of the fettlements, 


that about twenty were ſent off 


. ö g 


man bad been cuſt 


ſtrongeſt 
ve declarations, of the fulleſt defire 


Qiſed a more refined diſſimu- 

tion, if not greater treachery, i 
them. For ſeveral weeks prev BY 
ous to the intended attack, they 
repeatedly fent ſmall parties to 
the ſettlement, charged with the 
ns of friendſhip, 


and intention to preferve the 
inviolate on their fide, E 
queſts, that the fame favourable 
and pacific diſpofition might be 
entertained and cultivated on the 
other. Theſe parties, beſides lul- 
ling the people in their preſent 
deceitful ſecurity, anſwered the 
purpoſes, of communicating with 
their friends, and of obſerving 
the immediate ſtate of affairs in the 
Colony. Some alarm, or ſenſe 
of their danger, began, however, 
to ſpread among the , and 
letters were ſent to General Waſh- 
ington, and to others in author, 
ty, repreſenting their ſituation, 
and demanding immediate aſſif- 
ance. As the time more new! 


approached 


* 


ed; ſome ſmall parties of 
the enemy, more impatient t 
the reſt, or more 
— in for the firſt fruits 
of the ſpoil,” made ſudden” itrup- 
tions into the ſettlement, and 
committed ſeveral robberies und 
mutders; in the courſe of which, 
whether through ignorance, or 
whether from a total contempt of 
can ties and obligations, they maſſa- 
= cred the unhappy wife and five 
children of one of thoſe men, who 
Shad been ſent for trial, in their 
own cauſe, to Connecticut. 
At length, in the beginning of 


2 July, 1778, the enemy appeared, 


ſuddenly, but in full force, on 

Wthe Suſquehanna. They were led 
Wy Butler, that diſtinguiſhed par- 
(zan, whoſe name we have alrea- 
ey mentioned; who was aſſiſted 
yy moſt of thoſe leaders, who, like 
bim, had rendered themſelves ter- 
ible in the 


preſent frontier war. 
1 beir force was eſtimated at about 
„0% men, of whom, fomething 
eſs than one fourth were Indians, 
ed by their own chiefs ; the o- 
bers, were diſguiſed and painted 
_ ſuch = manner, as not to be 
WW iltinguiſhed from the ſavages, 
-xcepting only their officers, who 
eing dreſſed in regimentals car- 
ed the a nce of regulars. 
One of the ſmaller forts, which 
eu moſtly garrifoned by thoſe 
called Tories, was by them given 
p, or as it was faid betrayed. 
other was taken by ftorm, 
here, although they maſſacred 
the men oy = moſt inhuman 
manner, the women 
Wand children, Our 

It ſeems odd enough, if not ſin- 
polar, that another Colonel But- 
er, and, faid to be a near relation 
$0 che invader, ſhould chance to 
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have the defence of Wyoming, ei- 
ther committed to his charge, or 
ſome means fall to his lot. 
'bis man, with nearly the whole 
force of the ſettlement, was fta- 
tioned in the principal fort, called 
Kingſton ; whither alſo, the wo- 
men, children, and defenceleſs 
of all - ſorts, as the only place of 
common refage, crowded for ſhel- 
ter and proteQtion, It would 
ſeem, from his ſituation and force 
in that place, that he might there 
have waited, and ſucceſsfully re- 
ſiſted, all the attempts the 
enemy. But this man was fo 
wretched]y 
himſelf to be enticed by his name- 
ſake and kinſman, to abandon the 
advantage and ſecurity — 
his fortreſs, and to devote th 
under his charge to certain de» 
ſtruction, by expoſing them naked 
to fo ſevere an enemy. Under the 
colour of holding a parley for the 
concluſion. of a treaty, he was led 
into an agreement, that upon the 
enemy withdrawing their force, 
he ſhould march out to hold a 
conference with them in the open 
field, and that at fo great a dif- 
tance from the fort, as ſhut out 
every poſſibility of the protection 
which it otherwiſe afforded. To 
render this meaſure ſtill more un- 
accountable, he, at the ſame time, 
ſhewed fo great a diſtruſt of the 
enemy, and ſeemed fo thoroughly 
apprehenſive of their deſigns, that 
he marched 400 men well armed, 
being nearly the whole ſtrength of 
his garriſon, to guard his perſon 
to the place of parley. | 
Upon his arrival there, he was 
eatly ſurprized at finding no- , 
bod to treat with ; but not being 
willing to return without finiſhing 
his buſineſs, he advanced 9 


weak, that he ſuffered 
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the foot of the neighbouring toun- 
tains, ſtill hoping that, he might 
1 or ſee ſomething of thoſe be 
dark — woody, a 5 a flag at 
ppeared, at a conſiderable 
7 — among the buſhes, the 


bonlers of which ſeemed fo much 


2 of treachery and danger 
m bis ſidde, that they retired as 
he advanced; whilſt he, endea- 


| yt to remoye this ill impreſſi - 


purſued the flag. 
4 — once perceive: his danger, 


"encloſed, and he was ſuddenly 
awakened from his dream, by 
finding it attacked at once on 
His .behaviour in this 
wretched ſituation, could ſcarcely 
ed from the con- 
duct which + led him into it. He 
and his party, notwithſtanding 
thoſe circumſtances | of ſurprize 
and danger which might have 
diſconcerted the moſt veteran 


troops, fought with reſolution and 
bravery; and kept up ſo continual 
- and heayy a fire for three quarters 
df an hour, that they ſeemed to 

gain a marked * their 
numerous enemy. 


In this critical moment of 3 


ger, ſome ſudden impulſe of fear, 

premeditated treachery, in a 
ſoldier, which induced him to cry 
out aloud that the colonel had or- 


dered a" retreat, determined at 
once the fate of the party, and 
1 of the final. author of 

In the ftate of con- 

fuſion "that enſued, the enemy 
breaking in on all fides without 
obſtruction, + commenced an un- 
reſiſted "cok ra Conſidering the 
great ſuperiority of numbers on 
the. fide of. the, victors, the flect- 
el of the ſavages, and the fierce- 


— 


is commander of a garriſon 


until his party was thoroughly for their contemplation, the bloo- 


ty 

quiſhed had been rea, fir w 
rounded, it affords no ſmall room d 
for aſtoniſhment, that the — et 
mander of the 27 _ — 1 
bout ſeventy uld 4 
have been * — a el m 
cape, and to make their way good di 
nenn on the {ther fide 2 
of the; river. y 
The. conquerors immediately C2 
th 

m 

ar 

CV 

m 

Va 


even to man the works for one 


neſs of the whole, 7 wehnong 
the manner in which the 


inveſted. Fort Kingſton, and to 
cheer the drooping - ſpirits. of the 
weak remaining ſent in 
of 200 of their late re- 
Nt friends, and ' comrades. 
Colonel Denniſon, * preſent 
commander of the fort, ſeeing the 
impoſſibility of any  effeQtual de- 
fence, not having force. ſufficient 


dy ſcalps 


effort, went with a flag to Butler, 
to know what terms he would 
grant on a ſurrender; to this ap- 
lication of weakneſs and miſery, 

utler, with all the phlegm of a 
real ſavage, anſwered in two ſhort 
words, the hatchet.” In theſe 
dreadful circumſtances, the unſor- 
tunate governor having defended WW 
his fort, until moſt of the garriſon 
were killed or difabled, was at 
jength compelled to ſurrender at 
diſcretion. Some of the unhappy 
perſons in the fort were carried 
away alive; but the barbarous 
conquerors, to fave the trouble of 


murder in detail ſhut up the he 
— part ſcuouſly in the ett 
SEES — which hay- gen 


ing then ſet on fire, they enjoyed 
the ſavage pleaſure of beholdin 
the whole conſumed in one general 


blaze. nd 

They then to the on- * 
ly remaining fort, called Wilkeß 5 
borough, which, in hopes of ob P 


tainyns 


— 


ons. * Here 


* wer ee They found 


eve 
4 moſt deliberate, wanton, and ſa- 
Wvage cruelty. The remainder of 
WS the men, with the women and chil- 
Wren, not demanding ſo much par- 
Wticular attention, were ſhut up as 
before — 22 _—_— being 
t on „ ney - roge- 
1 rags 
A general ſcene of devaſtation 
as now ſpread through all the 
. ps. Fire, ſword, and the 
cher different inſtruments of de- 
truction alternately triumphed. 
be corn fields were ſet on fire, and 
he | ſtanding corn, now almoſt 
eady for the fickle, burnt as it 
Auables of every kind, together 
ich all thoſe improvements which 
oed their riſe to the perſevering 
oil, and patient induſtry of man, 
ere as completely deſtroyed, as 
heir gature, or the induſtry of 
he ſpoilers would admit. The 
eitlements of the Tories alone, 
: PP eſcaped, and appear» 
2 iſlands in the midft of che 
lurrounding ruin. It has been 
biten obſerved, that the practice 
ind habit of cruelty with reſpect 
0 any particular object, begets a 
acility in its execution, and a 
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more - 
. ſtances of barbarity, which are re- 


ther, bro 


iſpoſition to its commitlion, with 


f 


bs. 
regard to all ohe Thus, theſe 
mercileſs ravagers7 when the main 
objects of their - cruelty were d. 
hauſted, ſeemed to direct the ani 
moſity to every part of living na- 
ture; and, as if it · were a relaxation 
or amuſement, cut out the tongues 
of the borſes and cattle,” leaving 
them ſtill alive only to prolong 
their agonies 155 4h 
The following are a few of the 
ular or detached circum- 


lated as of this-maſfacre! A 

Captain Bedlork, who had been 
taken 
naked, had his body ſtack full df 


* 


ſharp pine ſpliuters, and then a 


heap of knots of *the ſame wood 
being piled round him, the whole 
was ſet on fire, and his two” com- 
—— the Captains Ranſon and 
rgee; thrown alive | into the 
flames. It is ſaid, that the re- 
turned Tories, ho had at different; 
times abandoned — 3 wa im 
order to join in t expe- 
ditions, > oe the moſt — 
for their ' cruelty: Among theſe, 
one, whoſe mother had married a 
ſecond huſband; butchered with 
his own hands, both her) his fa- 
ther- in- law, his own ſiſters, and 
their infant children. Anothery 
who, during his abſence, had ſent! 
home ſeveral] threats againſt. the life 
of his father, now not only realiaed 
them in perſon, but was himfelf; 
with his own hands, the extermi- 
nator of be ane family; mo- 

, and fiſters, mingled 
their blood in one common carnage, / 
with that of the ancient huſband 
and father. '0 FIT Li ! 5 

However painful the taſk of re- 
citing ſuch horrible barbarities, 


* * 


(many of the worſt circumſtances 
of which are ſpared) . 


priſoner, being ſtrippe“ 


* 


\ ” 
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— — yy 
ia but toe Adgural te people, as 
well as to pripces, when. they ſee 


Gon; often for trivial and contemp- 
| ori gue ſo frequently produce; 
aud by wich they ate led gradu- 
ally, not only to t crunes and 
© read misſortuses, ven ton to- 

mes an eegredation. of their 


natuge, | 


pe wo. the deſiryRion of M yon 
ine that as no narrative of the en- 
'plous-vi'the: leaders in that trasi- 
ation, Whether, by authority or 


2— 


e temptation. to induca us, either 
td men val over the whole, or 
t9-ſupprets any of the. parts of that 
BB „ would -' therefore of 
- epurſe, be as fruimleſs in the effect, 
- aadifgraceful in the deſign. Happy 
— ns — for the honour 

del humanity the vr hole account 
ated to be à fable. 
" eady ſheun, the 
* nature ob theſe proceed · 
which: have 3 


— — * þ 
—- — — — ———— 


the conſequences, which their paſ- N 


6 — vet. — in 


- ſmall 


4 Tt is necelaryito. — with re- 2 


mg 


viuoms, had ſerved- e 


freeze ever 
and to nielt it wich 
yet: thi: various objects and exiger- 
Gies of the war rendeted the Ame- 
rieans incapable for the _—_ 
executing! that vengeance on 
ſurage enemy, which was, how- 
.cyer, fully intended at a ſea· 
ſan. Some ſmall expeditions were, 
indeed; undertaken, which, from 


the difficulties attending them, and 


the: ſpirit of enterprize under which 
they were conducted. were not 
te of merit, and confequent- 


Iy; are not unworthy of obſervation, 


in the narrative of a campaign not 
diſtinguiſned by any activity in the 
—— — ang operations af 


„n fone 1005 at) ee 


= — 


ſummer from Virginia, under the 
conduct of à Col. Clarke, with # 
of between two and 


men. It cannot but 


three 
— to thoſe, who 


hate 


breaſt with. | homes, = 


nly beatz, and beat their co 
within — to the northward. 
e ine 


8 about 120 miles, of 2 
oadless, uncultivated, and un- 
oabited — — CE — 
un r ſor tub- 


Their: "ue was the reduAion 
holy French ſettlements, which 
been planted. the Canadians 
— upper! in that fine 
fertile. region; as it is de ſcribed, 
ich uking its nme from a noted 
ion. of Indians, is called the Il- 
ch of the mi which had 
vupon the ſouthern: and mid 
: celonice from the incurſions of 
favages, had been attributed to 
adidyof he governor of thoſe. 
ements; ſince the com- 
cement of. the. troubles, CD 
an = dor government, and 
| - rewards for 3 
; "Es been andefatigable in 
continual endeavours of excit- 
the Ohio und: Miffiſippi In- 
ns, to undertake expediti 
unſt the back ſettlements. Pa 


aduct was the motive to che pro- 
t diſtant, expedition. 

The party aſter. a long courts: 
i the onongahela, and what 
bt be conſidered in point of 
ent, as a voyage, e 
wed at length. at the great falls 


2 =khin about 60 miles 


NFF r 


Tz 


1 


as little difficulty, 


/ 
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of its manth, where they hid * 
by 


thons which they 


had been able 
backs; they endured à hard march 


of two days without any ſuſtenance. 


Me may therefore well credit their 
— that 3 4 —4 arrived in 
this hungry ſtate, midnight, 
at the town of Kaſkaſkias, — 
were unanimouſſy determined ta 
take it or to periſh in the attempt. , 

This town, contained about'25o 
bouſes, and was ſufficiently fortified 
to have withſtood a much ſtronger 
enemy; but as the imagined focu- 
rity which the. people denved from 
their remoteneis, forbid allideas of 


danger, it of courſe, ſuperſeded all 


precaution againſt-a furpmze.. This 
was accordingly” as com 28 
poſſible. The town, and fort were 
taken, without noiſe or oppoſition, 
before the people were well awakez 
* . inhabitants were fo. eſſec- 


— a Rosie perſon eſcaped do alarm 

the neighbouring ſettlements. Fhe 
gavernor, Philip Rocheblave, o 
was conſidered as fo inimieal to the 
Americans, was ſent to Virginia, 


with all the written - inſtructions 
fom-- 


which he had — — 
Quebec, - Detroit, 2 

mackinack, for l and pay- 
ing the Indians. The inhabitants 
were compelled to take an oath of 


allegiance to the United States 3 


and the fort became the principal 
citadel and head quarters of the 

victors. 
A ſmall Amen which was 
ed forward from this place on 
orſeback, ſurprized and took with 
three other 
French towns, which lay from 
6 hfteen 


af the expedition, aſtat conr 


ts carry en their 


y ſecured, that not ſo much 


— 


red their all 


0 n diſperſed in mon 
"the 7 behind-hand- with 


Do without waiting''for 
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miles far An expedition, in ſome a 
Im all, the of the ſame nature, was 4 5 ; 


thei 
nts ſeemed: to have transfer- 
with 


ier 
anka 


any operation of force or — 


: * 


Jack 
\ with hi 


8 * heart df the Indian country, 


focked in d hundreds — | oſs" poop 
. Barks (= who i 


2 N 218 <5 v# 6 N Bo 


new-oath.' 
eee of this fait party 


at the back of fome of their moſt 
— — tribes, in the 


others, and more or 
lese ————— was converted 
to peculiar advantage, by the ex- 


traordinary and unweuried 
| Ipiit of cheir commander. - He di. 
Feed" and timed his attacks with 
and executed them 
filence- and diſpatch, that 
wat length, found their 
of war 


upon them: 8 


5 an retreats, and — proton 


.  - ed reecſſes; at thoſe times and ſea- 


ons; when they were ſcarcely leſs 


| 9 rEe for action, than unpre- 


- for defence, they 
i their-own huts and fail —— 
Hg deſtruc- 
7 air 


carried home — Thus e 
2 0 ther imoſt ſenfible manner, 
which" they were 


8 — wort 18 adininiſter, they grew 
r timid; and the con- 


tinual to which their fami- 
lies tete fexpoſed, damped, for a 
while; — Ardour of the warriors 


in undertaking expeditions. In the 


mean time, the Americans in the 


back-ſertlements, not only hearing 


of Clarke's ſucceſſes, but imme- - 


diately feeling their benefit, began 


to ſhake off their terror, and even 


ſo a to partake of his 


* 


"I p 4 __ 4 , 


= 


great fs por; 


| days; from whence, turning off ol 


0004 maſher — to the geſq 


obſerve, that they totally bun 


from the vemote and up 


'of Penſytvania in thy 
— — the con 


dertake 


>» ſeth 


from the violonce of their paſt ho 
tilities, 'ha&>become- particular i 
obnoxious); as — Indian 
with whom they ſeem to have ben Wl 
mtermixed."as one . TW 
party, which conſiſted of a 9 4 
vania "regiments covered by rie 

men and rangers, took its depy * 
ture from Schohatie ; and having 
gained the head of the Delaw anf 
marched down that river for tw 


the right, they ſtruck acrols the 
uehanng, 
which was the ſcene of action. 
Without entering into a detail i 
particulars; it will be ſufficient u 


and "deſtroyed, | both — Ind 
rienced caſtles or - villages in-thav quart, 
and the other ſettlements. bu 
that, the utmot 
addreſs and ion were prac- 
tiſed for the purpoſe of à complete 
ſurprine, the inhabitants, both To 
ries and Indians, had the fortune 
to-eſcape ; adeliverance of no {mal 
moment in their fituation ; as the 

eance for Wyoming. * | 
they bore. a  diflinguiſhed 
would undoubtedly. have es 
heavy upon them. The deſtruc 
tion was extended for ſeveral mile 
on both ſides of the Suſque hann 
in the courſe of which, the fruit 
of a plentiful harveſt, together wil 
the only faw-mill and — mill ; 
that whole country, ſhared an equal 
fate with the — and * 
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man. 

The difficulties, diſtreſſes, and 
dangers, which the party encoun- 
tered in this expedition, were pe- 


bf that 


liar to that pant of the. 
— required po {gall ſhare 


* 


(ent fortitude, and hardineſs of 


tient rtr inen . 
bocy and mind, which can ſcarcely 


be acquired without long babjtude, 
under certain marked circumſtances 


ally to wade N r$, an, 
creeks of ſach 2 dep ga MASNI-- 
Feat paſſable, without ang iocum- 


L WES 


the toil of a hard march, and in 
ſome firuations not ventuting to 
make fires for fear of diſcovery, 
they were obliged to endure, with- 
Out cover, the chilling nighes and 
heayy rains peculiar to that climate 
and ſeaſon; whillt their arms were 


HIST ORY'O 


other article uſeful or neceſſary to 


bold _exer 
Was, Fs 


ſcarcely ap- 


. prevented the-faigl; conſequences 


+ * IS 


Variety of ſcenes 
diſguſt. Pp x : ; 


* 
* 


* EUROPE HU 
rendered uſeleſs, at thoſe times 
when they were moſt liable to the 


a ttack of an enraged and 
crueFenemy, whoſe principal effort 


A 


lay in that fort of ſurprize. "Theſe: 


were, howsyer, only ſmall matters, 
when. compared with the danger 
which .awatted their return, nd 
which they bargly eſcaped. Vis 
was the ſudgen riſing of the ge 


*$ 


the continua] rains, hilt 


144 | 0 
rivers in their way, occahioned.. by 
A they 


were. ſtill jn_the enemy's:country, 


{who were very ſtrong in chat quar- 
ter) their proviſions. nearly expend- 
ed, and every moment affo - 
freſh room for apprebenfion, hat 
their return would become totally _ 
ende A ſtreppeus end 
bo on, to which — 


,negariyely favourable, - 
of th t event. ' Wo L269%% 
"In this manner, the ſavage part 
of the war was carried on in Am 
rica with mutual baldneſs ang Pp 
ſeverance ; and waſte and cruetfy 
inflicted and Nee, ith 7920 3 
07. Nor 00 . 
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"American expedition for the reduttion of the Britiſh ſettlements in the county 


#. ; 
| - ** rebels defe 

x I Loduced 8 20 
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paths of civil life. We have-in- 


Strippe 


eie of 


. 
* 


1 , 


eſs. 
IR commiſſroners. Cautionary meaſures recommended by the Congreſs 


. fo ſtrongly to faſcinate the imagin- opening of any negociation. One 


bas not only been expoſed in all its, and afterwards been governor of 2 
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/ conciliatory meaſures purſued by the commiſſioners for reſtori 
peace in America. ' Attempt to open and ſmooth the way to a negociation 
7 F — communications and correſpondence, fails in the effe4, and is highly 
tene by the Congreſs. Reſolutions by that body againſt holding am 
"Communication or intertburſe with one of the commiſſioners, Gentleman in 
2 — declines afting any longer in the commiſſion, and publiſhes 4 
| lan Declaration from the remaining 
| Final manifeſto and proclamation 


| „in anſwer t0 tg 44 
, . ee in anſwer 10 that 


"> fo the "people ;* follewwed by a+ counter manifeſto, threatening retaliatim, 
2" Singular "Jeter from the "Marquis de la Fayette, 10 the Earl of Cariiſi. 


b. Natchts, on the borders of the Mi . "Expedition New. 
ert, under the conduct f 3 2 Colonel 8 fer 
he redudion of the province" of Georgia. Landing made good, and the 
| Taxon "of Savannah taken, and the province in general 

al © Prewoft arrives from the ſouthward ; takes the 


' town and fort of Sunbury, and aſſumes the principal command. 


Nag? 


hy 


- plealing relaxation, to return the way of that conciliatory ſyſtem, 
From all the rage of war, and all with which the Commiſſioners had 
the horrid etocity of e and been charged, from England to 
once more to tread in the pleaſin America ; and that an acknowledg- 
| ment of ipdependency, or the tota 
deed beheld the firſt in its moſt withdrawing of the military force, 
8 and degraded form. were the peremptory and only con- 
| of all that **pomp, pride, ditions held out by the former, 
and circumſtance,” which ſerve upon which they would admit the 


ation, and diveſted of that glare of of the gentlemen who was appoint- 1 
glory, which throws a ſhade oyer ed in the commiſſion, having ſerved Wl 
its deformities, the ghaſtly carcaſs in the nayy, on the American coaſt, 


nakedneſs, but polluted and diſ- province there, had formed con- 
tained by the bloody hands of bar- fiderable connexions, and an ex- 
barians. From ſo horrid a ſcene, tenſive acquaintknce in that coun- 
we naturally turn with pleaſure, to try ; and he now hoped' that theſe 
trace the tranquil mazes of nego- circumſtances might be of eſſential 
ciation, and to review the acts and ſervice, by uſing them as means to 
conduct of men in the moſt refined facilitate the attainment of the 
ſtate of ſociety. | eat object in view. This ſeemed 

We briefly ſtated in our laſt vo- the more feaſible, as his parlia- 
lume, the inſuperable difficulties mentary conduct fince that * 


1 
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expeQation, that 
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had been in ſuch direct oppoſition 
to all thoſe meaſures, which were 
deemed hoſtile or oppreſſive with 
regard to the Colonies, that it 
could ſcarcely fail of greatly in- 
creaſing, inſtead of diminiſhing, 
any jofluence which he might then 
have acquired. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances he deemed it reaſonable 
to conclude, that the direct appli- 
cations of friendſhip. under the 
covert and freedom of a private 


correſpondence, together with the 


ſanction of perſonal eſteem and 
opinion, might operate more hap- 
pily in ſmoothing' or removing 
thoſe difficulties which ſtood in the 
way of an accommodation, than 


the Riff, tedious, and formal pro- 


ceedings of public negociation. He 
was beſides well aware, as indeed 
it was publicly avowed, that the 
Commiſſioners laboured under the 
capital impediment, of the Ame- 
ricans, with Whom they were to 
treat, placing no manner of confi- 
dence is the faith or equity of the 
authority under which they ated ; 
but that on the contrary their di- 
ſtruſt of adminiſtra tion had grown 
ſo long, and was become ſo rivet- 
ted and confirmed, that they ſuſ- 


pected every propoſal that was 


made, as held out only to circum- 
vent ; and ab the mere offspring of 
duplicity and treachery. To re- 
move this ill impreſſion, would 


have been evidently an object of 


the utmoſt importance towards the 
opening of a negociation, and the 
hope of entering into a treaty. But 
if the accompliſhment of this ap- 
peared to be an impracticability, 
it did not ſeem a very unreaſonable 


ectatic the character 
which this gentleman had acquired 


ia his political capacity, of being 
dn avowed friend to the rights and 


conſtitutional liberties of America, 
further ſtreugthened and conſimed 
by the known principles of the op- 
— in general, with whom be 
ad ſo long aQed in parliament, 
might produce that neceſſary de- 
gree of confidence in'a private, 
which unhappily could not be ob- 
tained in a public negociatiop. 
Under ſome of theſe, and per- 
haps other ideas, he endeavoured 
to commence or renew a private | 
correſpondence with ſeveral metn- 
bers of the Congreſs, and other 
perſons of confideration. Theos ia 
tat, endeavouring to eſtabliſſn 4 
double ſyſtem of negociation' ; the 
one, oftenſible, with the Congreſs. 
at large; the other, unſeen and 
private, with individuals whoſe in- 
fluence might not only facilitate, 
but even in ſome degree direct, 
the proceedings of the former. 
Some of — aint which have 
been publiſhed, ſeem rather of an 
unuſual caſt, conſidering the pecu- 
liar circumſtances and fituation of 
the writer, While, as a common 
friend to both countries, he pa- 


thetically lamented their mutual 
calamities, he ſeemed no way ſpar- 


ing in his cenſure of the conduct 
and meaſures on the ſide of govern- 
ment which led to the preſent 
troubles ; nor did he any more ſup- 
port the juſtice: of the original 


claims ſet up by the mother coun- 


try, than he did the prudence or 
policy of endeavouring to enforce 
them. Upon the whole, he uſed- 
a freedom with the authority under 
which he acted, not cuſtomary with 
thoſe entruſted with delegated 
power, and afforded ſuch a degree 


of approbation- to the conduct of 


the Americans in the paſt reſiſtance 

which they had made to it, as is 

ſeldom granted by negociators to 
B) 2 | their 


* d y 
— 
— : 


- their apponents. But it was per- 
haps not ill fitted to confirm that 
character of neutrality, which might 
bave helped him to inſinuate him- 
ſolß into the minds of the Ame- 
ricans. 5 804 
„However right the principles 


«  ” 4 


wish be, upon which this inſi- 


muating ſcheme of conciliation was 
adepred, its effects were rather un- 
toward; and the Congrels affected 


their intended ſuperſtructure. Se- 


* 


\ 
: 
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vate and confidential comeſpor. 
dence, which wes indeed neceſſary 
to leſſen its odium, and at the ſame 
time held out authorized ground 
to the Congreſs, whereon to found 


veral letters being accordingly laid 


before them, a pallage in one, 


from Governor Johnſtone to Ge- 
neral Joſeph Reed, and in another, 
from that gentleman to Mr. Mor- 
ris, together with an account given 


* 
* 


40 Fonſider it in a very different 
5 of view, from thor in which by General Reed, of a verbal meſ- 
bed been wiſhed or intended to ſage or propotal delivered to him 
de plared The firſt; inſtance of by a lady, afforded an opportunit 
is tion that appeared, was to Congreſs for entering into thoſe 
in:a. reſolution paſſed by the Con- violent meaſures, by which they 

" grefs,} about a week after their firſt interdicted all intetcourſe and cor- 


-  Eommunication- wich the Com- 
miſfioners.:-In this, after Rating 


reſpondence with Mr. Johnſtone. 
The firſt of theſe exceptionable 


Fah a fat, and without any paſſages, went no farther. than 2 
_ particular direction, that many let- ſort of general propofition, that 
Tors addrefſed to individuals of the the man who could be inſtrumental 
nec States, had been lately re- in reſtoring harmony between both 
Keine through the conveyance of countries, would deſerve more from 

the enemy, aud that ſome of theſe all che parties concerned in or at- 
"were found to contain ideas, infi- fected by the quarrel and recon- 
Gioufly + calculated to divide and ciliation, ** than ever yet was be- 
delude the people; they, therefore, *©* ſtowed en human kind, The 

" jearneftly recommended to the go- ſecond, in the letter to Mr. Mor- 

- wernments: of the reſpective ſtates, ris, was more particular. After a 
_ Sndftrifily:diretedthe eammander complimentary declaration, of be- 
Aa chief, and other officers, to take lieving the men who conducted the 
the moſt effectual meaſures for put- affairs of America incapable of be- 
ting a ſtop. to ſo dangerous and ing influenced by impraper mo- 
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icruminal a correſpondence. 
This was followed by a reſolu- 
tion in tbe beginning of July, that 
all letters of a public vature, re- 
ye by any members of Con- 
1grefs, from the agents, or other 
üöhects of the Kiog of Great-Bri- 
Kain, ſhould be laid before that 


tives, it, however, proceeds upon 
the ſubject of the negociatian in 
the following terms: — But in 
* all ſuch tranſactions there is 
„ riſque ;- and I think that who- 
© eyer ventures ſhould be ſecured, 
„% at the ſame time that bonour 
„and emolument ſhould naturally 


- body: Itdred ſcarcely be donbred, ** follow the fortune of thoſe who 
Ithat the contents of theſe objects “ have rſteered the veſſel in the 
be enquiry were alteady well 'f* ſtorm, and brought her ſafely 


Known; but this meaſure afforded 
a ſanctiou to the diſcloſure of pri- 


— 


. 


** to poit. I think that Waſhington 
* and the Preſident have à right 


$6 to 


\ 
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« nge more unite our Intereſts, 
460 and 
1% yaſtations of war.“ : 
But the tranſaction in which 
the lady was concerned, afforded 


the principal ground for that in- 


dignation and reſentment expreſſed 
by the Congreſs. This matter, as 
ſtated by General Reed, went to a 
propoſal of engaging the intereſt 
of that gentleman in promoting 
the object of the commiſſion, + viz. 
a reunion between the two coun- 
tries, in which event, he ſhould 
receive an acknowledgment from 

overnment of ten thouſand pounds 
berliog together with any office 
in his Majeſty's, gift in the colo- 
nies. To which, Mr. Reed, find- 
ing (as he ſays) that an anſwer was 


expected, replied, that, “ he was 


not worth purchaſing ; but ſuch 
« as he was, the King of Great- 
© Britain was not rich enough to 


66 doit.” e Th C G \ * 
e Tongre 11— 

Aug. 2 ſued a declaration, 
1779. including three re- 


ſolutions, upon the ſubject, which 
they ſent by a flag to the Britiſh” 
Commiſſioners at New-York. The 
declaratory part contained a recical 
at length of thoſe paſſages in the 
letters which we have taken notice 
of, together with the particulars 
of the converſation which had paſſed 
between Mrs. Ferguſon, the lady 
in queſtion, and General Reed. By 
the reſolutions 
That the contents of the ſaid para- 
graphs, and the particulars in 
Reed's declaration, cannot but be 
confidered as direct attempts to 
corrupt and bribe the Congreſs of 
the United States of America. 
That, as they feel, ſo they ought 


e the miſeries and de- 


they determine, 


HIS TORT OF EUROPE. f= 
« to every fayour that grateful 


«© nations can beſtow, if they could 


to demonſtrate, the higheſt and 
moſt pointed indignation againſt 
ſuch daring and atrocious attempts 
to corrupt their integrity. And, 
That it is incompatible with 
„the honour of Congreſs to hold 
* any manner of correſpondence - 
* or intercourſe with the - ſaid + 
George Johnſtone, Eſq; eſpe- 
cially, to negociate with kim 
upon affairs, in which the cauſe 
of liberty and virtue is inte- 
© reſted.” | 1 8 

Theſe proceedings drew out an 
exceedingly angry and vehement 
declaration from the gentleman in 
queſtion ; in which, whatever ſuſſi- 
cient cauſe he had for indignation” 
and IT the immediate 
operations of paſſion were, perhapx, ' 
das too apparent. Thoſe — 


ſons, and that body, which were' 


lately held up as examples of virtue 
and patriotiſm to all mankind, and 
whoſe names ſeemed to be equalled 
with the moſt celebrated in an- 
tiquity ; were now, not only found 
to be deſtitute of every virtue un- 
der heaven; but were directly 
charged with being the betrayers' 
and deſtroyers of their country x 
with acting directly contrary to 
the ſenſe and opinion of the people 
in general, and of ſacrificing their 
deareſt intereſts to the moſt un- 
worthy and baſe motives; and with 
deluding their unhappy conſti- 
tuents, and leading them hlindfold 
to irretrievable ruin. After charg- 
ing the Congreſs with forgetting 
every principle of virtue and li- 
berty, it creates no ſurprize that 
he declares himſelf indifferent as 
to their good opinien; nor that 
their reſolution was ſo far from be- 
ing a matter of offence to him, that 
he rather conſidered it as a mark.” 
of diſtinction. N ; 25 

With 
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With reſpect to the facts or 
charges ſtated by the Congreſs, 
they are neither abſolutely denied, 
nor acknowledged, by Mr. John- 
ſtone in this piece; he conſequently 
does not entet into any juſtification 
of his 'own conduct; but declares 


a reſervation to himſelf of the li- 


©" betty, if he ſhould think proper, 


of publiſhing before he left Ame- 


rica, ſuch a juſtification, againſt 
the aſperſtons thrown on his cha- 
rater, He alſo ſeems inoireQly 
to deny the charge, by attributin 


the reſolutions to the malice = | 


treachery of the Congreſs, who in- 
- tended them only for the purpoſes 
of inflaming their wretched con- 


ſtituents, to endure all the calami- 


ties of war, and as a means for 
continuing their ' deluſion, thereby 
to fruſtrate all the good effects 
intended by the commiſſion for the 
reſtoration of tranquillity. But to 
defeat their purpoſes in this re- 
ſpect, he declared, that he ſhould 

the future decline acting as a 
commiſſioner, or taking the ſmalleſt 
ſhare in any buſineſs, whether of 


negociation or other, in which the 


Congreſs ſhould be any way con- 
cerned. It may not be unneceſſary 
| hereto obſerve, that this gentle- 
man afterwards abſolutely diſown- 
ed the particular tranſaction with 
Mr. Reed. ; | . 
- - The tone of this publication, 
accorded. but badly with the high 


and flattering elogiums, which this 


- gentleman had fo lately beftowed 
on the Americans, in thoſe very 


letters which, were the fubjeR of 


the prefent conteſt. In one of 
theſe, ro Mr: Dana, is the follow- 
ing remarkable paſſage ;—** If you 
follow the example of Britain in 
* the hour of her pride, inſolence, 


* and madneſs, and refuſe to hear 


4 


« us, I ſtill expect, ſince I am 
here, to have the privilege of 
* coming among you, and ſeeing 
the country; as there are many 
% men, whoſe virtues I admire 
© above Greek and Roman names, 
* that I ſhould be glad to tell my 
{© children about.” The ſame re- 
queſt, in equivalent terms, appears 
in a letter to Mr, Laurens, the 
—— : and in that to General 

eed, among other not diſſimilar 
expreſſions are the following. 
„ Your pen and your ſword have 
both been uſed with glory and ad- 
vantage in vindicating, the rights 
1 of mankind, and that com- 
** munity of which you was a 
„ part. Such a conduct, as the 
„ firſt and ſuperior of all human 
duties, muſt ever command my 


., * warmeſt friendſhip and vene- 


ration.“ ä 
This piece from the Congreſs 
alſo drew out a declaration in an- 
ſwer from the other Commiſſion- 
ers, viz, Lord Carlifle, Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton, and Mr, Eden; which 
went to a total and ſolemn diſa- 
vowal, ſo far as related to the 
preſent ſubject, of their having 
had any knowledge, directly or 
indirectly, of thoſe matters ſpeci- 
fied by the Congreſs, They, how- 
ever, took care at the ſame time to 
uard effeQually againſt any in- 
Robes that might from thence 
be drawn, of their implying any 
aſſent to the conſtruction put upon 
private correſpondence by the 
Congreſs; or of their intimating 
thereby a belief, that any perſon 
could have been authorized to 
hold the converſation ftated by 
that body. With reſpect to the 
charges and reſolutions, ſo far as 
they related merely to their late 
brother commiſſioner, they did 
not 


dot think it neceſſary, they ſaid, 
to enter into any explanation of 
the conduct of a gentleman, whoſe 
abilities and integrity did not re- 
quire their vindication. They 
however gave a teſtimony from 
their own knowledge to the libe- 
rality of his general ſentiments, 
and the fair and equitable princi- 
ples upon which he had wiſhed 


to reſtore the harmony, and to 


eſtabliſh the union between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, 
on terms mutually beneficial. 

But the great objects of this 
declaration, as well as of that 
iſſued by Governor Johnſtone, and 
of other former and ſubſequent 
publications, were to defeat the 
effect of the French treaties, to 
controvert the authority of the 
Congreſs, with reſpeQ to its ac- 
ceptance or confirmation of them, 
and to render the conduct of that 
body ſuſpicious or odious to the 
people. For theſe purpoſes, hav- 
ing firſt laid it down as an incon- 
trovertible fact, that an alliance 
with France was totally contrary 
to the intereſts of America, and 
muſt in its effects prove utterly 
ſubverſive, both of her civil and 
religious rights, they then pro- 
ceeded to demonſtrate, that ſhe 
was not bound in honour, nor 
tied down by any principle of 
public faith, to adhere to thoſe 
treaties. In ſupport of this doc- 
trine, they endeavoured to eſta- 
bliſh as proof, that the French 
conceſſions owed their origin en- 
tirely to the conciliatory propoſi- 
tons of Great Britain. For that 
being well aware of the returning 
union, felicity and ſtrength, which 
the lenient conduct of the crown 
and parliament would immedi- 
ately introduce throughout the 


O, 
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ments to Gallic ambition and 
perfidy, ſuddenly complied with 


jeQed. ; | 


deliberation, 


Britiſn Empire, the court of Ver- 
ſailles, merely with a view of 
prolonging the troubles, and of 
rendering the Colonies inſtru» 


thoſe conditions, and ſigned thoſe 
treaties, which ſhe had before 
conſtantly and difſdainfully re- 


They then proceeded to exa- 
mine the validity of that ſanction 
which thoſe treaties were ſuppoſ- 
ed to derive, from the confirmas 
tion which they had ſince re- 
ceived in America; and endea- 


voured much to eſtabliſh as a ge- 
.neral doctrine and — 


the Congreſs had far exceeded 
their powers, both in that reſpeQ, 
and in their laying down unrear 
ſonable and inadmiſſible prelimi- 
naries, as an inſuperable bar to 
their own propoſed negociation, 
and to defeat, without hearing or 
all the amicable 
purpoſes of their miſſion. They 
inſiſted, that the Congreſs were 
not authorized or warranted, by 
their own immediate conſtitution, 
to take ſuch deciſive meaſures, 
and finally to pronounce upon 
queſtions of ſuch infinite and laſt- 
ing importance, without recurring 
to the general ſenſe of the people, 
and receiving the opinion and in- 
ſtructions of their conſtituents, af- 
ter a full and open diſcuſſion, of 
the different ſubjeQs in their re- 
ſpective aſſemblies. 

Upon this ground, they point- 
ed all their artillery directly a- 
gainſt the Congreſs; whom they 
charged with betraying the truſt 
repoſed in them by their conſti- 
tuents, with acting contrary to 
the general ſenſe of the people, 
and with ſacrificing their intereſts 
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and ſafety to their own ambi- 
Bous views and intereſted deſigns. 
Iadeed; however firange' it may 


appear, there ſeems' no doubt, 


Wat notwithſtanding the repeated 
trials which the long continued, 
- Farious; and extenſive operations 


ef the war had ſeemed to afford, 
pf the diſpoßtion of the people in 


ſo many Colonies, the Commiſ- 
gobers themſelves were fully per- 


Waded; that à vaſt majority of 


them were firmly attached to the 


Drttick government, and totally 


Stvcrie to the rebellion, It is, 
however, to be confidered, that 
All be information they could re- 
velve on the ſubject, was through 
- the medium of men, whoſe minds 
ert violently heated, by their 
fofferings; their loſſes; their hopes, 
their loyalty, and undoubtedly in 
| by” inſtances, by their private 
ud party unimofities. _, 


The Congreſs, and thoſe who 


wrote m their defence, and ap- 
—— authority, contro- 
verted theſe poſitions, the infe- 
\ Fences drawi from them, and the 
AG they were founded on; The 
St attacked the pofrrion whi 
would naturally operate with moft 
force upon the minds and opinions 
f men, viz. that the conclufion 
„er the Frenth treaties was en- 
"rirely- owing to the conciliatory 
 *propofitions held out by the Bri- 
Lo -pattiaiment. This they af- 
"Ferted to be contradifted by facts 
and dates; ad this point was 
- *Rronigly urged by the American 
| popular writers, particularly Mr. 
= Be,. and the author of a ce- 
Jebrated publication, entitled, 
from the ſignature, Common Sen/e, 
© who with great induſtry pointed 
out to the public, the defective- 
- neſs, iacohetence, or contradic- 


tion of the evidence. But not fa 
tified with apparently gaining 
this point, they undertook to 
prove the direct reverſe of the pro- 
poſition, and pretended to ſhew, 
that the Britiſh conceſſions, in. 
ſtead of being the cauſe, were 
the immediate effect, of the 
French negociation and treaties. 
It was ſhrewdly obſerved in one of 
theſe publications, that the Com- 


miſſioners, who now totally deni- 


ed that the Congreſs had any 
wer or authority to conelude the 
rench treaties, had themfſelyes 
propoſed to enter into a treaty 
with that very body; and that the 
uncommon chagrin and diſap- 
poinzment which they openly a- 
vowed upon meeting with a refuſal, 
was a ſufficient teſtimony, how 
fully they were fatisfied of ity 
competence to that purpoſe. 

In refuting what they aſſerted 
as errors of fact on the part of the 
Commiſſioners, ſome of theſe wri- 
ters did not ſcruple to avail them- 
ſelves of-the ſame inſtrument, and 
aſſerted things which were not 
true, or which are at leaſt highly 
improbable. Particularly, that to 
bribe the acquieſcence of France 
in the ruin-of America, that pow- 
er was offered a ceſſion of ſome 
conſiderable part of our Eaft India 

ſleſſrons, and the ſame privi- 

ges and advantages on the Coaſt 


.of Africa, which were enjoyed by 


the ſubjeQs of England. 
Although the Commiſſioners did 
not expect that the faQs or argu- 
ments ſtated in their decharations, 
would produce any ſerviceable ef- 
fect in the conduct of the Con- 
greſs, it was ſtill hoped, that they 
would have operated powerfully 


upon the people at large. This 


ſource of hope being alſo at length 
, , . exhauſted, 
— 


xhauſted, and the Commiſſioners 
onvinced by experience, that the 
leſign of detaching any particular 
rovince, or large collective body 
f the people, ſo far from the ge- 
zeral union as to enter into a pri- 
ate or ſepatate negociation, Was 
« fruitleſs, as the attempt of * 
ga treaty with the * in 
Jie name of the whole, had al- 
Wcady proved ineffectual, deter- 
ained totally to change their 
ode of conduct, and to de- 
dunce hoſtility and deſtruction, 
5 their moſt terrific forms, to 
hoſe who had rejected conciliation 
Wd friendſhip. The operations 
WS terror might poſſibly produce 
hoſe effects, which the ſmooth 
Wanguage of peace was found in- 
: pable of attaining: or, if the 
oſs of America was inevitable, it 
2 determined to render it of as 
ile value to its preſent and fu- 
rere poſſeſſors as poſſible. 

=_ The partizans of the predatory 
heme in England, from whom 
bis idea ſeems to be taken, aſ- 
ered, that the nature of the coun- 
expoſed it more to the ravage 
f ſuch a war as was intended or 
breatened, than perhaps any o- 
er upon the face of the globe. 
: valt line of ſea coaſt was inde- 
Wencible by any 
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poſſible means, 


arine, accompanied by ſuch a 
oderate land force, as would be 
ecceſſary for the purpoſes of a de- 
Noltory and exterminating war; 
pd thoſe numberleſs navigable 
reeks and rivers, which had in 
appier days conveyed commerce 
o every door, and ſpread plenty, 
ndependence, and induſtry, thro? 
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cans and facility, for the carry- 
ing of ſudden and inevitable de- 


n= — — > _ * 


gainſt the efforts of a ſuperior 


very cottage, now afforded equal 
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ſtruction, home to the moſt ſe- | 
queſtered fire-fide. The impracti- 
cability of evading the dangers 
ariſing from fituation was farther - 
increaſed, by that mode of living 
in ſmall, open, ſcattered towns 
and villages, which the nature 
and original circumſtances of the 
country had preſcribed to the in- 
habitants. 

The Commiſſioners Oct. 3d. 
accordingly iſſued and 1778. 
publiſhed that fignal valedi 
manifeſto and proclamatiqp, whi 
has fince been an object of ſo much 
diſcuſſion at home and abroad; 
and which has afforded a ſubjeR; 
that was no leſs agitated in both 
Houſes of the Britiſh Parliament, 
than in the American Congreſs. 

In that piece, they entered into 
a long recapitulation of facts and 
arguments which had. been gene- 
rally ſtated in former declarations, 
relatjve to the French treaties, the 
conduct and views of the Con- 
greſs, their criminal obſtinacy in 
rejefting all propoſals of aceom- 
modation, and their total incom- 
petency, whether with reſpect to 
the concluſion of treaties - on the 
one hand, or to their rejection on 
the other. With an enumeration 
of their own repeated endeavours 
for the reſtoration of tranquillity 
and happineſs to the people, and 
a review of the great advantages, 
held out by the. equitable and 
conciliarory propoſitions which 
they had made, they announce 
their intention of ſpeedily returns 
ing to England, as, under the 
circumſtances of treatment and 
rejection which they had experi- 
enced, their longer ſtay in Ame- 
rica would be as inconliſtent with 
their own dignity, as with that 
of the authority which they re- 

Pre- 
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preſented. They, however, held: 
out during the remainder of their 
ſtay, the ſame favourable condi- 
tions, and ſhould ftill retain the 
ſame conciliatory diſpoſition ' and 
ſentiments, which they had hi- 
therto propoſed or manifeſted. 


I The Commiſſioners then thoyght 


it neceſſary to inform and warn 
the people, of the total and ma- 
terial ge which was to take 
place, in the whole natore and 
future conduct of the war, if they 
mould ll perſevere in their obſti- 
nacy ; more efpecially, as that 
was founded upon the pretended 
alliance with France. U n this 
ſubject they expreſſed themſelves 
as follows: The policy, as well 
eas the benevolence of Great 
« Britain, had hitherto checked 
„ the extremes of war, when 
they tended to diſtreſs a people, 
4 till confidered as fellow. lab 
, Jes, and to deſolate a coun- 
** try, ſhortly to become again a 
** ſource mutual advantage ; 
** but when that country profeſſes 
the unnatual deſign, not only 
« of eftranging herſelf from us, 
«© but of + mortgaging herſelf and 
„ her reſources' to our enemies, 
the whole conteſt is changed; 
and the queſtion is, how far 
Great Britain may, by every 
means in her power, deſtroy or 
render uſeleſs, a connection 
s contrived for her ruin, and for 
the aggrandizement of France. 


* Under ſuch circumſtances, 


the laws of ſelf-preſervation 
- 44 muſt direct the conduct of 
«© Great Britain; and, if the 
«© Britiſh Colonies are to become 
an acceſſion to France, will di- 
rect her to render that acceſ- 
% ſion of as little avail as poſũi- 
„ble to her enemy. [7 - 
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to prevent them from r 


The firſt act of the Con- 
greſs in conſequence of this 10d. 
manifeſto, was a cautionary de. 
claration or notice to the public, 
ſtating, that as there was ever 
reaſon to expect, that their unnz. 
tural enemies, deſpairing of be. 
ing able to enſlave and ſubdue 
them by n force, would, a 
the laſt effort, ravage, burn, 
and deftroy every city and towy 
on that continent, which they iſ 
could come at; they therefor: al 
ſtrongly recommended to all thoſe Wl 
people, who lived in places expo- 
ſed to their ravages, unmediately 
to build huts, at the diſtance of u 
leaſt thirty miles from their preſeat Wil 
habitations, wifither they were to Wl 
convey their wives, children, ca-: 
tle, and effects, with all who were 
incapable of bearing arms, a 
the firſt alarm of the enemy. 
So far, the policy of the mes i 

ſure was prudent and juſtifiable ; 
but the following clauſe of this WW 

— inſtrument, however co- i 
oured by a diſplay of humanity, 
confined merely to terms, towards Wi 
its concluſion, or even covered i 
under the pretence of being - 
tended only to operate in teri nl 
rem, can ſcarcely eſcape conden- Wl 
nation, as being exceedingly . 
prehenſible and unjuſt in its pri- 
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ciple. The reſolution is couched AE: 
in the following, words, vi. us: 
„That immediately when the 


enemy begin to burn or deſtio Wl 
* any town, it be recommended Wl 
* to the people of theſe ſtares, u 
e ſet fire, to ravage, burn an Wl 
* deſtroy, the houles and pro- 
« perties of all Tories, and ent 
„mies to the freedom and inde 
% pendence of America, and fe- 
* cure the perſons of ſuch, ſo u 
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he enemy, always taking care, 


is we do not wiſh, in this par- 
icular, to copy after our ene- 


ind copper-coloured allies.” 
his was followed, in about 
ee weeks, by a counter mani- 


c with bitterneſs and acrimony. 
this they boaſt, that ſince they 
ds not prevent, they ſtrove, at 
t, toalleviate the calamities of 
r; had ſtudied to ſpare thoſe 


co lighten the chains of cap- 
i. In contraſt to this portrait 
Wtheir own conduct, they drew a 
eous picture of thoſe enormities 
ich they attributed to the other 
They charge their enemy 
h having laid waſte the open 
any, burned the defenceleſs 
ages, and having butchered the 
iens of America. That their 
ſons had been the flaughter- 
ſes of her ſoldiers, their ſhi 
her ſeamen, and, that the e. 
eſt injuries had been aggravated 
the groſſeſt inſults. That, 
ed in their vain attempt to 
gate the unconquerable ſpirit 
freedom, they had meanly aſ- 
led the repreſentatives of Ame- 
a with bribes, with deceit, and 
th the ſervility of adulation. 
As a ſpecimen of the ſpirit 
dich inſpired this piece, and the 


> ſhall give the following paſſage 
W their own language—** They 
have made a mock. of humanity, 
by the wanton deſtruction of 
men : they have made a mock 
of religion, by impious appeals 
to God, whilſt in the violation 
of his ſacred commands : they 
bave made a mock even of 
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\ot to treat them or their fami- | 
ies with any wantoh cruelties, 


ies, or their German, negro. 


o on the part of the Congreſs, 


o were in arms againſt them, 


rimony with which it abounds, 


„ reaſon itſelf, by endeavouri 
to prove, that the liberty — 
* happineſs of America could 
« ſafely be entruſted to thoſe who 
„% have fold their own, unawed 
by the ſenſe of virtue, or of 
«6 ſhame.” 4 5.5 
They conclude the piece with 
the following threat of retaliation. 
*« But fince their incorrigible diſ- 
my * cannot be touched by 
* kindneſs and compaſſion, it be- 
comes our duty by other means 
** to vindicate the rights of hu- 
*© manity.” f 
We, therefore, the Congreſs 
* of the United States of Ame- 
* rica, do ſolemnly declare and 
* proclaim, that if our enemies 
* preſume to execute their threats, 
or perſiſt in their preſent career 
of barbarity, we will take ſuch 
© exemplary vengeance as ſhall 
deter others from a like con- 
duct. We appeal to that God 
„ho ſearcheth the hearts of men, 
for the rectitude of our inten- 
„tions. And in his holy pre- 
©" ſence we declare, that as we are 
„not moved by any light and 
d haſty ſuggeſtions of anger or re- 
*© venge, ſo through every poſſi- 
ble change of fortune, we will 
* adhere to this our determina- 
„tion.“ 
Thus, unhappily, did the, ſe- 
cond commiſſion for the reſtoration 
of peace in America; prove as fu- 
tile in the event as the former. 
Although it would be too much to 
affirm, that any propoſal made by 
the commiſſioners, or any circum- 
ſtances attending their miſſion, 
could have been produQive of the 
deſired effect, after the concluſion 
of the French treaties ;'' it would 
however ſeem, that nothing could 
have been more untoward in point 
of time, and more ſubverſive - 
the 
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- which could only be excuſed by na- 


& 

. | 4 
the purpoſes of their commiſſion, 
than the ſudden retreat from Phi- 

ladelphia, which took place almoſt 
at the inftant of its being opened. 

However neceſſary this meaſure 


might have been conſidered in a 


military view, the diſgrace of a. 
retreat, and the loſs of a province, 


were undoubtedly omens very in- 


auſpicious o the opening of 2 ne- 
gociation. It has been publicly 
laid, (owever ſtrange it muſt ap- 


N — that one of the commiſ- 


ers; at leaſt, was totally unac- 
quainted, even atthe time of their- 
artival, that this meaſure was not 
only intended, but that the orders 
for its execution actually accom- 
panied their miſſion, days 
As if Fortune had deſigned, that 
this commiſſion ſhould have been 
diſtinguiſhed in every part of its 
exiſtence from all others, it was 
alſo attended with the fingular cir- 


_ cumftance, of a letter from the 


Marquis De la Fayette, (whoſe 
military conduct had placed him 
very high in the opinion of the 
Americans; as well as in their ſer- 
vice) to the Earl of Carliſle, chal- 
lenging that nobleman, as firſt 
commiſſioner, to the field, there to 
anſwer in his own perſon, and in 
ſingle combat, for ſome harſhneſs 
of reflection upon the condudt of 
the French court and nation, 

which had a 
lic acts or i 

his brethren had iſſued in their po- 
litical capacity. It is almoſt need- 
leſs to obſet ve, that ſuch propoſal, 


tional 2 or the heat and inex- 
perienee of youth, was rejected by 


the noble Lord to whom it was ad- 


dreſſed, with the ſlight that it de- 
ſerved. | 
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ared in thoſe pub» - 
ruments, that he and 


n 


Penn | , and the border N 
Connecticut had hitherto enduy 
all the calamities of war, it ſo 
tuned, that the northern and { 
thern, as well as the more intern 
colonies, enjoyed no inconfiderahy 
degree of general tranquillity, Tu 
early tranſactions in the neigh. 
bourhood of Boſtan, the atem 
on Charleſtowu, Lord Dunmore; 
adventures in Virginia, with w 
ſubjugation of the Tories in Noni 
and South Carolina, being tn 
principal exceptions to this obſer. 
vation, The continual petty b. 3 
2 
„ 


ſtilities carried on between the is 
habitants of the two neighbouriny 
weak colonies of Georgia an 
Eaſt Florida, ſerved, however, uf 
keep the rumour of war alive u 
the ſouthward ; and an expeditiaſ 

undertaken in the ſpring of t 
year by a party of America 
conveyed its effects to the Miſſiſy 
pi, and afforded no-ſmall cauſe 8 
alarm, to the whole new colony oil 
Wet Florida, which bad bithert 
been totally clear of the genera 
tumult. = 3 ( 

The expedition was, however, J 

confined in its preſent effect to u 
immediate object, which only e- 

tended to the reduction of the BH. 
tiſh ſettlements in that count 


; 
4 
1 
1 
2 


which had formerly belonged to 
diſtinguiſhed Indian nation calle( 
Natches ; who many years befor 
bad fallen victims to Europeu li 
policy, the whole people having 
been perfidiouſly exterminated ly 
the French. Theſe ſettlement Br 
were under the government, and 
conſidered as a part of Weſt Flo-Wil 
rida z but being too remote fa 
ion, if it could even have 
afforded, the inhabitants pre: 
ſerved their property by furre!- 
dering without reſiſtance to a Cap 
| tw 


' 
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| Willing, who commanded the Jieve Eaſt Florida from thoſe con- 
| Mg dg Rant Harms, ingurſigns, t . 


Ire . . 

h they were „ gers, to which it had been ſo 1 
ly in bis power, gra - expoſed, | And the two Florids's, 
N ry condition which they re- with this, would all together form 
fy red, for their preſent and fu- ſuchan aggregate eſtabliſhment gf 
W {ecurity; It — by the ac- ſtrength at the ſouthern ext 


int,” as, if this party had fallen of the continent, as could not fail 
vn the Miſſißppi by water ; but greatly to influence the future ope- 
2 what place is pot ſpecified. rations and fortune of the war, 
; probable, and ſeems in ſome Important as iheſe objects were, 
ie conßrmed by ſubſequent this acquiſition held out one fill 
, that the objects of this ex- greater. The ſouthern cologies 
tion were not confined: merely produced thoſe commodities Which 
the reduction of the country in were moſt wanted and moſt ya- 
ſtion, but were extended to the luable in the European markets. 
WS blihwent of an intimate cor- France took off a prodigious quan- 
dondence with the Spaniatds at tity of their ſtaple products; and 
J Orleans, and to further views the quiet and ſecurity which 
=: Wet Florida. > had hicherto enjoyed, admitted fo 


S «+ 


y re tate and circumſtances of vigorous a cultivation, that their 
el 55 well as of the forces export trade feemed little other- 
* his command, together with wiſe affected by the war, than what 


7 ner esso. which reſtrained, it ſuffered from the Brizidh eruiners, 
. did not entirely ſhut up en- Thus, in effect, the continental 
ine, in the northern and cen- credit in Europe was principally 
colopies, afforded an opportu- ugbeld by the ſouthern colonies 3 
to General Sir Henry Qlinton, and they became the medium 
ards the cloſe of the year, to through which they received thoſe 
Q bis views to the ſouthward. ſupplies, that were pot only indiſ- 
recovery ef the province of penſibly neceſſary to the ſupport of 
ia, alcheugh in itfelf nei- the war, but even to the coor 
great nor powerful, was in ducting of the common buſineſ- 
dus reſpeqts a matter of the and affairs of life, The recovery 
oſt importance, Its products of Georgia, would not only put 
e indeed confiderable, and ren- an end to that quiet and ſecurity 
more ſo, by their being upon which ſo much depended, but 
utly wanted. Jo particular, would open ſo wide à door into 
aing could be more eſſential to South Carolina, as could never be 
ſupport of a fleet. and army, at effectually cloſed whilft it was held 
eat 4 diſtance from their prin- by a vigorous enemy; at the ſame 
ſources of ſupply, thao its time, that the vicivity of Charleſ- — 
e commodity, rice, which was town wauld coaſtantly expoſe it to 
dedicated to the ſervicę of aur bis ent erprine, and that the fate of 
mies, Whether in Europe or the whole, colony; inevitably hung 
erica, | The poſſeſſion of this upon that of the capital. 
vince Would alſo, by preſenting All theſe important conſequen- 
* batrier to the enemy, T& ces, and perhaps others, were fully 
yi ; compree 
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und the time and ſeaſon ferving, he 
entruſted the conduct of the expe- 


Aition in the land department, ſo 


far as it was undertaken from New 
York, to Colonel Campbell, a 
brave and able officer, whoſe miſ- 
fortune of being taken with a part 
of his regiment on their paſſage to 
America, as well as his ſubſe- 
| nt ſufferings under a long con- 

2 t near Boſton, we have for- 
merly ſeen. The force appointed 
to act under this gentleman's com- 
mand, conſiſted of the 7iſt regi- 


ment of foot, two battalions of 


Heſſians, ſour of provincials, and 
= detachment of the, royal artil- 


| e tranſports, with this force, 
failed from Sandy Hook, on the 
. 27th" of November 1778; being 
. eſcorted ' by # ſmall ſquadron of 
hips of war, under the command 
of Commodore Hyde Parker. In 
the mean time, jnſtruQtions had 
been communicated to Major Ge- 
neral Prevoſt, who commanded the 
| _ in Eaſt Florida, to collect 
All the force that could poſſibly be 
ſpared, from the mere neceſſary 
defence of the fort and garriſon of 
St. Auguſtine, and to ſecond the 
views of the expedition, by a vi- 
. 1. invaſion of the province of 
Georgia on that ſide, and by even 
endeavouring to penetrate fo far, 
us to be able to co-operate imme- 
diately with Colonel Campbell, in 
bis intended attack on the capital 
town of Savannah. 

It does not feem from any thing 
that appears, that the Americans 
were aware of the object of this 
.enterprize ; or, perhaps, the great- 
neſs of the diſtance, prevented 
their being able to take any 
meaſure” for defeating its effect. 

1 


* ' 
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that they were there joined by yi 


intelligence. For this purpoſe, 
company of light infantry, with 


'enterprize. Colonel Campbell l 


land of Tybee, near Dec. 44 
the mouth of the river Savanny 
in ſomething under a month. 0 
the following day, the Comny 
dore, with the greater part of ih 
tranſports, got over the bar, yy 
anchored in the river, within 14. 
Light Houſe of Tybee ; but, u 
ſome unavoidable circumſtances, 
delay, it was not until the 20 


e 


reſt of the fleet. The commandaſ 
being totally ignorant of the fon 
of the enemy, and of the ſtate if 
defence which they were to « 
counter, ſeized this opportunity oi 
delay, in endeavouring to proculi 


5 0 


naval officer and ſailors, were (a 
patched, in two flat boats, up iii 
of the creeks, and had the fortuſ 
of ſeizing and bringing off wil 
men; who afforded the moſt fai 
factory information. The c 
manders were now acquainte 
that the batteries which had bei 
conſtructed for the defence of 1 
river, had been ſo much neglecei 
as to be grown out of repair un 
condition; and, that there ve 
very few troops in the town, bal 
that re-inforecements © were din 
expected. They alſo gave (il 
exact information, of the fi 
tion of two row gallies, wh 
had been armed for the defencet | 
the river, as afforded means ai 
for cuttiag off their retreat, by ul 
of thoſe numerous creeks which! 
terſe that country, . 
Upon this intelligence, the cu 
manders determined to loſe 
time in the proſecution of tit 


already ſeized the opportunii 
forded by the delay, in mak 
j 


\ 


2 * 


* 


w and advantageous arran ge: 
ent with reſpect to part of his 
rrce. He bad formed two corps 

light infantry, which were 
awn from the provincial batta- 


_ , 

ans, and attached one of theſe 

110 Sir James Baird's light com- 

ay, of the 71ſt (Highlanders), 
d the other to Captain Cameron's 


pmpany, of the ſame regiment, 
meaſure excellently calculated, 


271 
th WS transfuſe the ſpirit, vigour, and 
(+ WS ofdence of veteran troops, equal- 


inured to danger and to victory, 
thoſe who being yet raw, were 
fident of their own powers, from 
re ignorance of their effect, 

Every thing being in due pre- 
ration, the Vigilant led the 
ay up the river, on the 28th, 
ing attended by the Greenwich 
d Keppel armed veſſels, and 
lowed by the tranſports, who 
med three diviſions, in the order 
tbliſhed by the commanders for 
ſcent.” At the ſame time the 
met bomb-galley was ſent up 
ſouth channel, to prevent the 
my's row-gallies from eſcaping 
the inland navigations. On 
ding that the battery on a place 
led Salem Iſland, was totally 
erted by the enemy, the armed 
ſels puſhed forward towards the 
nded landing place; but a 
nber of the tranſports had 
onded on the Flats by the way, 
ich neceſſarily retarded for ſome 
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cel 
ae the landing. The activity 
i judgment of Captain Stanhope 
ch the navy, who acted as a vo- 


teer in this ſervice, obviated 
s difficulty, as far as its nature 
uid admit. Having undertaken 
command of the flat boats, he 
barked the whole firſt diviſion of 
troops with ſuch celerity, that 
joined the Vigilant with very 
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| little loſs of time, after ſhe had 


taken that ſtation which the ſhal- 
lowneſs of the water would admit, 
at about random cannon ſhort diſ- 


tance from the landing place. It 


was, however, then dark; and the 
enemy's fires ſhewing that 2 had 


taken poſt, and intended defence, 


the landing was deferred until 
morning. 2 * 
The deſtined landing place was 
a poſt of great importance; ex- 
ceedingly difficult of acceſs; and 
which was accordingly capable of 
being eaſily put in ſuch, a ſtate of 
defence, as might have effectually 
reſiſted a vaſt ſuperiority of force. 
But it was the firſt practicable 
landing place on the Savannah 
river, the whole country between 
it and Tybee being a continued 


tract of deep marſh, interſected by 


the extenſive creeks of St. Au- 
guſtine and Tybee, beſides a num- 


ber of other cuts of deep water, 


which were impaſfable by troops at 
any time of the ti de. 


Phe firſt-divifion- of: tbe trop 


conſiſting of all the light infantry 
of the army, the New Vork vo- 


lunteers, and the firſt battalion of 


the 7iſt regiment, under the con- 
duct of Lieutenant Colonel Mait- 


land, were landed at break of day. 


From the landing-place, a narrow 
cauſeway of ſix hundred yards in 
length, with a ditch on each fide, 
led through a rice ſwamp to one 


Gerridoe's houſe, which ftood 


upon a kind of blunt and abrupt 
promontory, called in ſea lan- 
guage a bluff, riſing conſiderably 
above the level of the rice-ſwamp. 
The light infantry under Captain 
Cameron, being firſt landed, 
formed directly, and puſhed for- 
ward along the cauſeway. As 
they approached the -poſt they 

meant 


= 
* - 
'® * - 
— 
Sy * 
. 
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_ in 


© 
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- Meant to attack, they received 2 
wart fire of muſquetry, from 3 
all party of about fifty rebels, 


10-1whom ite defence had been 
„in- 


committed. But the troops 
cenſed at the loſs of their Cap- 
gain, Who had fallen by that 
fixe, afforded them no time for 


charging again, ſo that they were 


almoſt inſtantly diſperſed in the 
Woods. . 7 8 
Thus, after ſo much time as the 
enemy had for preparation, ſo 
weak or confuſed were their coun- 
ſels, that a moſt difficult landing 
place was ſecured to the army, 
and an open way gained to their 
capital, at no greater expence than 


-- the lofs of one brave officer, with 


Sbont half a-dozen private men 
Falled or - wounded. Colonel 
= having taken a view 
of the country from Gerridoe's 
diſco the rebel army, 
er Major General Robert 
owe, drawn up about half a 


mile eaſt of the town of Savan- 


nah, wih ſeveral pieces of can- 
jon i "iy unn de He was 
prompte i , the a 
prebenſion of their — 
moleſted and whole, and the length 
of ſervice, which that early 
of the day promiſed to afford, to 
puſh forward. with the troops al- 
ready landed, and to expect the 
remainder as. they could come up. 
- The commander in chief ac- 
Ccordingly, having left a detach- 
ment to guard the landing-place, 
advanced directly towards the 
enemy. When the army had 
paſſed a croſs road, which inter- 
ated the great one leading to the 
town, the diviſion of the Wiſ- 
ſenbach regiment was left to take 
poſt at that place, both in order 
to cover the rear, and to pre ſerve 


7 
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the communication with the lay, 
ing place. The troops then 4, 
along the great road i 

_ . 5 1 thick in 
etrable wooded fa 
— the left of che Ie 
march, and the light troops ay 
flankers effectua lly ſcoured the ci 


tivated plantations on the right, | 
From whatever caution or dei ; 
it happened, the troops did u ; 
reach the open country before thy 
o'clock, at which time they ba 
within about a thouſand yards «IRS | 
the enemy. The enemy were 1 
appearance, and fancied the 
ſelves exceedingly ftrongly poſted 8 | 
and would in reality bave be: 
found ſo, had the Britiſh c 
mander made the attack exact why t 
the manner they wiſhed, and wn 
which they had vainly directed i 
their views and expectation. T 
were yet to be inſtructed in one 0 * 
the moſt obvious ma xims af ww | 
fare, that the very. cauſes via 
induced them to with the attack 
be made in a particular quart n 
would, almoſt to à certainty, pr F 
duce à contrary effect, and did bi 
its operation elſewhere. | — 
They were formed in two ( __ 
viſions on either ſide of the gre of 
road. Half their regular force» *:" 
conſiſting of two regiments of Ci 1 L 
rolina troops, under the comm. 
of Colonel Eugee, extended f ©" 
the road, on their left, to a wood . 
ſwamp on their right ; Which wil 80 
covered by houſes defended vill a — 
riſle- men. The other diviſion" he 
their regular troops, conſiſting "WP. 
of three Georgia - battal'19% 15 
under Colonel Elbert, with wi 4 
road to their right, were core e, 
on the left by rice ſwamps; * * 
further ſtrengthened by the fond ha 
Savannah Bluff behind ben \ 
| * 


* 1 
* 


whith would have operated in at- 
tack as a ſecond ffank. The town 
of Savannah, <1 ed with the 
remains of an old line of entrench- 
ment, covered their rear. One 
piece of cannon Was planted at the 
extremity of their line on the right, 


cupied the traverſe, acroſs the great 
road; in the center of their line. 
About 100 paces in front of this 
traverſe; at a critical ſpot between 
two ſwamps, a trench was cut 
acroſs the road, and about 100 
yards in front of the trench, a 
marſhy rivulet run almoſt parallel 


"IJ 


and to render the paſſage ſtill more 
difficult, they had deſtroyed the 
bridge which led over this brook. 
Ca. Campbell ſoon diſcovered, 
by the countenance, as well as the 
movements of the enemy, that they 
equally wiſhed and expected that he 
ſhould attack them on the left; and 
he accordingly omitted no means 
that could ſerve to cheriſh that opi- 
nion, and continue its - deluſion. 
For that purpoſe he ordered the 1ſt 
battalion of the 7iſt to draw off 
and form on the right of the road, 
and then marching up to the rear 
of the light infantry, that corps 
was drawn off ſtill more to the 
right, thereby increaſing” the jea- 
louſy of the enemy for their left, 
and impreſſing a full idea, that he 
was in the act of extending his 
front to that quarter. The happieſt 


ESSE HF 


_— 
FD: 


vu effect of this manceuvre, however, 
0s, that the light infantry had 
ig d thereby got into a hollow) ground, 


y which they were totally covered 


e rom the view of the enemy. 

yerel F ortune, the great friend-to en- 
beiherprize in war, and whoſe favours 
ends prudent officer will ever deny, 
1 5 had thrown a negro into the hands 
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one on the left, and two pieces oc- 


the whole extent of their front; 


action. 


continued to amuſe themſelves wit 


n 
* 


3 "7 
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of 2 e 
gence he turned to: the happieſt 
-account,- This man: knew! A pri- 
vate path through the e 
ſwamp on the | enemy's right, 
through which he promiſed to lea 
the troops without obſervation or 
dificulty. To profit: the more ef- 
fectually of this diſcovery; it hap- 
pened that the hollow way into 
which the light infantry had now - 
fallen, continued winding all round 
the rear of the army until it joined 
the moraſs and wood in queſtion. 
Sir uw Baird was accordingly 
directed to purfue the courſe of the 
valley with the light infantry, un- 
til he arrived at the path pointed 
out by his guide, by which be 


would be enabled to turn the ene- 


my's right flank, and by a mode 


rate circuit to fall in upon the rear 


of that wing. The New-York vo- 
lunteers, under Colonel Tumbull, 
were ordered to ſupport the light 
infantry, 4+; . 


During the courſe of this move- 


ment, the artillery were formed in 
a field on the left of the road, and 


concealed from the enemy by a 


ſwell of ground in front, up. which 
it was intended to run them, as 
ſoon as the ſignal was made for 
From that commanding 
ground, they could either bear ad- 
vantageouſly upon the right of the 
rebel line, or cannonade any body 
of troops in ' flank, which they 
might detach into the wood to re- 
tard the ar of the light in- 
fantry. An Heſſian regiment was 
formed upon the left of the artil- 


mn W -- 
ring all this time, totally 
blind to their danger, the enem 


their cannon, although a fiogle.fire 
was not returned; a circumſta ne, 


[CJ which, 


—— 


— — — 


* — 


—— ng with the tilineſs and With the capital of Georgia, were 
hich,” along 


ty of the Britiſh troops, 


mint have reaſonably excited ap- 


diſtruſt, and watchful- 


_ ntfs, At length, Colonel Camp- 


— convinced at — 
7 try had got e Foun 

upon — ſuddenly brought 
-forward- the cannon, and com- 


manded the line to move briſkly on 
tothe enemy. The well - directed 
'fire of the artillery, the rapid ad- 


vnnce of the yiſt regiment; and 


the forward countenance of the 


+Heflians, ſo overpowered the ene- 
«my, that they inſtantly fel] into 


_ eanfuſion, and diſperſed. 


la the mean time, the light in- 
-fantry having arrived at the new 
barracks,” which were full in the 


a way they were making to the rear 


of the enemy, fell in unexpectedly 
with a body of the militia of Geor- 
. Bia, who were there ſtationed with 
artillery,” to guard the great road 

m Ogeeche ; theſe were ſoon 
. Fouted, with the loſs of their can- 
non, and as Sir James Baird was 
in full purſuit of the fugitives, in 
his way to fall upon the main 
body, the terrified and ſcattered 


troops of the Carolina and Georgia 


| brigades, came running acroſs the 
plain full in his front. Nothing 
could exceed the confuſion and rout 
- that now; enſued, when the light 
- infantry, with the rapidity peculiar 


to that corps, threw themſelves 


in headlong upon the flanks of a 


flying enemy, already ſufficiently 


: broken and confuſed. 
No victory was ever more com- 
plete. 38 commiſſioned officers, 


| 79 415 non-commiſſioned and privates, 
48 pieces of cannon, 23 mortars, 


the fort with its ammunition and 


(7 | ores, the ſhipping in the river, 


. © large quantity, of proviſions, 


\ 


cruelty, - 


ation, that the ſetting of the o 


4 


- 


all in the poſſeſſion of the con- 
querors before dark. Neither the 


glory of the victory, nor the mili- 


taty renown ariſing from the ju- 
dicious meaſures, and admirable 
mancuvres which led to it, could 
reflect more honour upon the com- 


mander in chief, than every other 
part of his conduct. His triumph 


was neither diſdained by an unne- 
ceſſary effuſion of blood, nor de- 
graded by ons or ſubſequent 

he moderation,  cle- 
mency, and humanity of all his 


conduct, will be conſidered till the 


more praiſe-worthy, when it is re- 
collected, that he was under the 
immediate impreſſion of ſuch pe- 
culiar circumſtances of irritation 
and reſentment, as had not been 


experiepced by any other Britiſh 


officer, who had borne command 


during the American war. 


The loſs of the Americans in 
ſain was very. ſmall, confidering 
the nature, of the complete rout 
they had undergone, , Only about 
fourſcore men fell in the action and 
purſuit, and about thirty more pe- 
riſhed in their attempts to eſcape 
through the ſwamp. The condud 
of their commanders requires 10 
obſervation, Every body will ſe 
they knew nothing of their buſ- 
neſs. Although the fugitives fled, 
and conſequently led the purſuit, 
through the town of Savannah, aud 
that many of the inhabitants were 
then in the ſtreets, yet, ſuch ws 
the excellent diſcipline obſerved, 
that in that heat of blood, not! 
ſingle perſon ſuffered, who had nd! 
arms in his bands, and who wi 
not beſides in the act either d 
flight or reſiſtance. The comma 
der having received ſome infor 


[uy 


ital on fire, in caſe of its loſs, 
Pad been once a matter in contem- 
plation with the enemy, took ef- 
fectual mea ſures to guard againſt 
that deſign, if ſtill intended. No 
place in ſimilar circumſtances, ever 
ſuffered ſo little by depredation, 


as the town of Savannah did upon 


this occaſion even taking into the 
account, that committed by their 
own negroes during the darkneſs 
of the approaching night. A ſtrong 
circumſtantial teſtimony, that thoſe 


' enormities, ſo frequently attributed 


tothe licence of the ſoldiers, ſhould 
with much more juſtice be charged 
to the indefenſible conduct of their 
ſuperiors; whether by a previous 
relaxation of diſcipline, an imme- 
diate participation in the guilt, or 
2 no leſs culpable ſufferance of the 
enormity. | 

Through the activity and prompt 
union of the commanders in chief 
by land and ſea, and the ſpirit and 
diligence of their officers, Genera] 
Howe, with the broken remains of 
his army, was not only compelled 
to retreat into South-Carolina, but 
notwithſtanding many impedi- 
ments in their way, and ſome 
wants not eaſily remedied, parti- 
cularly horſes for their artillery, 
they, within leſs than a fortnight, 
had recovered the whole province 
of Georgia (excepting only the 
town of Sunbury) to the Britiſh 
— In that time they 

ad reſtored tranquillity every 
where, afforded protection to all 
who remained in or returned to 
their houſes, eſtabliſhed ſuch poſts 
as ſecured the whole line of frontier 
on the fide of South-Carolina, and 
formed the well- affected, who came 
in with their rifles and horſes, into 
corps of light dragoons, 
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In the mean time, Major-Gene- 
ral Prevoſt found no ſmall difficulty 
in bringing together, from their 
ſcattered and remote cantonments, 
the ſmall parties with which he was 
to make an impreſſion on the fide 


of Florida. The getting forward 1 
his artillery, ſtores, and proviſions, _ 


as the enemy were maſters of the 
navigation in general, both along 
the coaſts, and on the greater wa= 
ters inland, was no leſs difficult. 


In theſe operations, the troops un- 


derwent unuſual hardſhips and di- 


ſtreſſes, which they bore with the | 


moſt exemplary fortitude and tem- 
per ; both officers and ſoldiers hav- 
ing been reduced to live for ſeveral 
days ſolely upon oyfters, and en- 
during at the ſame time the greateſt 
heat and fatigue, without com- 
plaint, deſpondency, or murmur. 


The major-general having atleugth 


brought forward a ſew pieces of ar- 


tillery, ſuddenly ſurrounded the 


town and fort of Suubury, on the 
frontiers of 9 he garri- 
ſon, conſiſting of about 200 men, 


made ſome ſhew of defence, and 


gave the commander the trouble of. 
opening trenches. But although 
they were ſupported by ſome armed 
veſſels and gallies, yet'all 27 of 
relief being now totally cut off by 
the reduction of the reſt of the pro- 
vince, they found it neceſſary to 
ſurrender at diſcretion. This hap- 
_ juſt at the time, when Co- 
onel Campbell, after the ſettle- 
ment of the interior country, had 
returned to Savannah, and was. 
preparing to ſet out on an expedi- 
tion for the reduction of Sunbury, 
The command devolved of courſe 
to General Prevoſt on his arrival at ' 
Savannah, 
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. fend of Dominica taken by the Marquis de Boville, governor of Martinica. 
.Y 2 of the French fleet at Boſton. Riot between the French and inba- 
, Deſperate riot between the French and American ſailors, in the 
ei and port of Charleflown. M. D*Eftaing ſails from Boſton for the 
= 2 Indies : having 8 ff iſſued a declaration addreſſed to the French 
- © +» "Canadians. Admiral Byron's fleet driven off from the coaſt of New- 
"England by « violent hurricane, which afforded an opportunity for the 
© Jeparture of the French ſquadron, Britiſh fleet detained at Rhode-I1ſland, 
t repair . . in the tempeſl. Reinforcement ſent from 
" "New-York to the Weſt-Indies, under the condu of Commodore Hothan, 
* Major General Grant : narrowly miſs Falling in with the French 
= Fleet : join Admiral Barringion at Barbadoes, and proceed together to the 

' , Fedudion of the iſlan 


| 4 of S. Lucia troops land, take the French poſts in | 
BY be neighbourboed of the Grand Cul de Sac: proceed to Morne Fortune and | 
i Viergie. M. D'Eſtaing appears in fight, with a waſt ſuperioriq both | 
as, of and marine force : attacks the Britiſh ſquadron in the Grand Cul 
de Sac and is bravely Fepulſed by Admiral Barrington, twice in the ſame 
g. French land their troops in Choc Bay : attack General Meadows 
beer times in the Viergie ; are repulſed every time, and at length defeatel 
" "with great loſs. Great glory obtained by the Britiſh forces, bath by ſea 
dead land, in theſe ſeveral encounters. M. D'Eflaing, after ten days longer 
| Jay, abandons the iſland of Lt. Lucia, without any farther attempts for its 
"recovery. The Chevalier de Micoud, with the principal inbabitants, 
c Capitulate before the French fleet is out of fight. $4 


"FN EORGIA was reduced in 


"ll 


their protection. Jamaica had been 
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be manner we have ſeen. 
In other reſpects little was done; 
nor did the Gabon permit much to 
be done in other parts of America. 
Whilſt the war ſtagnated there, the 
loſs of the valuable iſland of Do- 


minica in the Weſt-Indies, opened 


a new ſcene of action in that quar- 
ter. Complaints and repreſenta- 


tions had been long and repeatedly 


made by the Weſt- 


ia merchants 


and planters to adminiftration, of 


the weak and expoſed ſtate of thoſe 
iſlands, which ſeemed to be left to 
the mercy of their powerful Eu- 
ropean neighbours, without a mi- 
litary force for their defence, or 
competent naval ſquadron for 


x 


articular in theſe applications. 

be immenſe Britiſh capital neceſ- 
ſarily lodged in that ifland, ren- 
dered it no leſs an object of con- 
cern in this country, than its great 
domeſtic property did to the owners 
of the ſoil. The great increaſe of 
troops, and the unuſual military 
preparations in the French and 
Spaniſh ſettlements, afforded ſuf 
cient room to juſtify theſe appre- 


henfions and repreſentations. 


This buſineſs was alſo frequent] 
introduced in both Houſes of Par- 
lament by the oppoſition, who re- 
peatedly warned the miniſters of 
the danger to which our Welt 
India poſſeſſions were * 

ef 
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They were, generally anſwered in weakneſs of the iſland, eſcaped the 
this inſtance, as in ſome others, by attention of the Marquis de Bouilles 
a repetition of the well-founded Governor-general of Martinico- 
confidence repoſed in the pacific He accordingly landed 8 0 th, 
diſpoſition and good intentions of with about 2000 men, Tod | 


our neighbours. But the fimple under the cover of ſome: 


matter of fact, undoubtedly was, frigates and privateers, about day- 
that our military force and provi- break at Dominica, and proceeded 
ſion by ſea and land, were ſo com- to attack the different batteries and 
pletely ſwallowed up in the yortex forts by land, as bis marine force | 
of the American war, and the de- did by ſea. The handful of regs 
mands were ſtill ſo inceſſant and lar troops, amounting only to about 
urgent, that the ſources of ſupply a hundred men, together with the 
were. conſtantly drained and ex- militia and inhabitants in general; 
hauſted, ſo that other objects, how- did all that could be -expeRed 
ever important, were of neceflity againſt ſuch a ſuperiority of -tores; 
obliged to be committed, in a great and under ſuch circumſtances" of 
mealure, to the blind diſpoſition of ſurprize. But the French havin 
chance or fortune. To 1 taken thoſe detached and half“ 
The. iſland of Dominica was a manned batteries which lay fg in 
part of thoſe compenſations, ac- their way, and advanced by noon to 
quired by the treaty of Paris, for attack the little capital of Raſeau, 
the expences of a war, very glo- by ſea and land, which likewiſe - 
rious indeed, but very burthen- comprehended the principal forti= 
ſome. To theſe expences and glo- fications of the iſland, Lieutenan-- 
ries, the whole of the ceflions was Governor Stuart, with the milita 
not adequate, Confidered inde- officers and council, ſeeing all de- 
pendently of this comparative eſti- fence fruitleſs, thought it neceſſary 
mate, Dominica was an acquiſition to ſaye the inhabitants from plun- 
of no inconſiderable importance; der and ruin, by entering into a 


„ 


and its ſituation, lying between capitulation. | : 

Martinico and Gaudaloupe, and his was ſoon concluded. The 
within view of each, would have terms were the moſt moderate that 
rendered it of the utmoſt import- could be conceived; the Marquis 
ance in time of war. This cir= de Bouille having nearly agreed, 
cumſtance ſeems to have been ſo without diſcuſſion' or reſerve, to 


well underſtood by government, every condition that was propoſed 


thatit went to a great and unuſual in favour of the inhabitants, Be- 
expence in fortifying the iſland, fides the honours of war, and the 
and the works had been lately co- liberty of retaining their arms, 
vered with a numerous artillery, with the fulleſt ſecurity to their 
ſent for the purpoſe from England; eſtates, property of every ſort, - 
but the garriſon, if it could de- rights, privileges, and immunities, - 


ſerve to be called by that name, they were allowed to retain their 


was totally incompetent to the de- civil and religious governments in 
fence of the one, or to the uſe of all their parts, with all their laws, 
the other. - cuſtoms, ordinances, courts, and 

Neither the importance nor the miniſters of juſtice, until the con- 
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© and 
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'clufion of a peace; and at that pe- 
riod, if the iſland ſhould be ceded 
to France, they were to have it in 
Choice, whether to adhere to their 
den political form of government, 


or to accept that eſtabliſhed in the 


French iſlands. And in either 
event, ſuch of the inhabitants as 
did not chuſe to continue under a 
French government, were to be at 
hiberty to ſell all their eſtates real 
perſonal, and to retire with 
their effects wherever they pleaſed. 


© Other conditions of leſs import- 


* 


ance, were equally favourable in 
their degree to the inhabitants; 


nor were they bound to any duty 


do the French King, more than 
What they had owed to their natu- 
ral ſovereign. In a word, a mere 
change of ſovereignty was the only 

nge in the condition of the in- 
bitants. | 


lenity of theſe conditions may be 


l 


iv 

| E 
Z 
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attributed to the moderation and 
Humanity of the Marquis de Bouille, 
bow much to the policy of induc- 
ing the .leſs reſiſtance in other 


Evgliſh illands, or how much to 


the apprehenſion of Admiral Bar- 
rington's arrival with a ſuperior 


naval force from Barbadoes, are 


queſtions not to be abſolutely de- 
cided upon. It is, boweyer, equit- 
able, to attribute juſt or humane 


actions to the moſt laudable mo- 


tives, Where the contrary does not 


appear from any ſtrong concurrent 


or ſubſequent circumſtances. The 


matter of fact is certain, that the 
ſmalleſt diſorder or pillage was not 
permitted, and that the French 


commander, in lieu of plunder, 


' rewarded the ſoldiers and volun- 


in ready money. 


| ; in caſe of a war. 
How much of the favour and 


teers with a conſiderable gratuity 


The French found 164 pieces of 


cannon, and 24 braſs mortars, with 
a conſiderable quantity of military 
ſtores and ammunition in the works. 
The public effects, with the Britiſh 
veſſels in the harbour, became 2 
prize to the conquerors. The ſtay 
of the Marquis de Bouille in the 
iſland was very ſhort ; but he left 
a garriſon of 1500men behind him; 
which, with the ſtrength of the 
works, and the powerful artillety 
in their hands, have hitherto un- 
fortunately ſuperſeded all attempts 
for its recovery. | 
Many circumſtances concurred 
in —. the loſs of this iſland 
grievous, The large ſums expend- 
ed upon its fortifications, and the 
numerous and weighty artillery 
ſent out for its defence, indicated 
a full knowledge of its importance 
Its ſituation, on 
which this importance depended, 
equally pointed out the danger to 
which it was expoſed, and that it 


muſt neceſſarily be the firſt object 


of the enemy's enterprize z whilſt 
its naked works and valuable ar- 
tilery, ſeemed held out as a prize, 
to direct and quicken their opera» 
tions. To increaſe the vexation, 
Rear-Admiral Barrington, with 
two ſhips of the line, and fome fri- 
— was lying at the ſmall di- 

ance of Barbadoes, where he had 
been chained down for more than 


two months, waiting merely for 


inſtructions, which he had been or- 
dered to expect at that place, and 
which, from whatever cauſe ot 


misfortune, were not yet arrived, 


Small as this force was, it would 
have been fully ſufficient, had time 
and his orders allowed it, for the 
preſeryation of Dominica, and the 
protection of the other iſlands yo 
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the preſent, as the French had not 
a fingle ſhip of the line in that 
quarter, 85 | 

The: defe& of intelligence ac- 
companied that of inſtructions, or 
orders how to at. A French do- 
cument executed at Paris on the 


' 28th of June, and publiſhed at 
Martinico in the middle of Auguſt, 


amounting, in effect, to a declar- 
ation of war in the Weſt-Indies, 
afforded the firſt information of 
hoſtilities to Admiral Barrington, 
and to the neighbouring iſlands. 
The laſs of two of Sir Peter Par- 


| ker's frigates, which were taken by 
the French on the coaſt of Hiſpa- 


mola, afforded alſo the firſt means 
of information to that admiral, as 
well as to the government of Ja- 
maica, where he was ſtationed, of 
the commencement of hoſtilities, * 
As ſoon as Admiral Barrington 
received mtelligence of the invaſion 
of Dominica, he diſpenſed with 
the yiolation of his orders in that 
inſtance, and proceeded with the 
utmoſt diſpatch to its intended re- 
liet. Although it was impoſlible 
he could prevent a conqueſt, which 
was only the work of a fingle day, 
the preſence of his ſmall ſquadron, 
however, bad the bappy effeQ, of 
removing the panic which had 
ſpread through the neighbouring 
Hands, and of effeQually curbing 
the further enterprizes of the ene- 
3 The conſequences of the loſs 
of Dominica were experienced, both 
by ſea and land, in the courſe of 
the operations of the enſuing Weſt- 
India campaign. | 
As Monſ. D'Eſtaing was now 
to bear a principal part on the 
Weſt- India theatre of aQion, it will 


be neceſſary to take ſome notice of 


his ſituation and proceedings, from 
ike time of our leaving him in the 


harbour of Boſton. Neither-tbe 
care of the governing powers in 
that town, nor the ideas of benefng 
received, or to be derived, from 
the alliance with France, were 
ſufficient, during the ſtay of the 
French fleet in that port, wholly to 
cure the ancient prejudices and 
hereditary animoſity of the popu» 
lace, with reſpe@ to a nation, which 
they had ſo long conſidered as a ris 
val, and ſo frequently encountered 
as an enemy. The difference of 
religion, language, and manners, 
could not fail to hold a conſiderable 
ſhare in keeping theſe animoſities 
fill alive ; although, ſo far as it 
can be judged from appearances at 
this diſtance, the French have ſtu» - 
died more in their commerce with 
the Americans, to evade the eſfect 


of theſe peculiarities, and have 


ſhewn a greater deference to the 
prejudices, and conformity to the 
manners and opinions of the. peo+ 
ple, than they perhaps ever prac» 
tiſed in their connections with any 
other part of mankind. Indeed:a 
mode of conduct direaly contrary, 
has for many ages been conſidered, 
as one of the ſtriking characteriſtics 
of that nation; and has, not uns 
frequently, been productive of the 
moſt fatal confequences to them- 
ſelves, as well as to others. 
However it was, a moſt violent 
affray, in which numbers on both 
ſides were engaged, and the French 
ſeem to have on very roughly 
treated, happened at : 
night in Boſton. Some Sept. 13th, 
of the French were ſaid to have 
been killed, and ſeveral were cer- 
tainly wounded z among whom 


were ſome officers, and one parti- 
cularly, of conſiderable diſtinQion, 
As bath D'Eſtaing and the governs, 
ment of Befton, were eager te 
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accommodate matters in ſuch 4 
manner, as that no ſting ſhould 
remain behind on either ſide, a 


-- great reſerve was. obſerved with 


reſpoct to the particulars of the 
mot, as well as of the. circum- 
antes which led to it; and the 
curſory - imperfet ſketches that 
d, ſhewed: evidently 
that they were not to be relied 
Doe 4 ; f} Ped our) 
N tion was iſſued by 
he council of ſtate. on the fol- 
urging the 


yours ſor bringing the offen- 


den to juſtice, and offering a re- 


* 


- 


wart of 300 dollars, for the dif- 


- eovery of any of the parties con- 


gerne in the riot. And to re- 
Move the impreſſion of its ariſing 
from any popular animoſity to the 
Neuch, the Boſton prints la- 


boured to fix it upon ſome un- 


known captured Britiſh feamen, 
and deſerters from Burgoyne's 
army, who had enlifted in their 
privateers. D'Eſtaing had the 
aderefs to give into this idea, and 


T0 r ſatisfied with 
the ſatisfaction 


e received. The 
High reward produced no manner 
- The ſame fpirit operated juſt 
About the fame time, and in the 
lame manner, but much more 


violent” in degree, and fatal in 


conſequence, between the Ame- 
rican und French ſeamen, in the 


| - 851. and port of Charleſtown, 


outh Carolina. The quarrel 
there began, as at Boſton, aſhore, 
and at night, and ended in the 
lat extreme of hoſtility, an open 
Fehr With ' cannon and | fmall 
« 


„ the French firing from 
their ſhips, 
deci baftily driven from! the town, 
M05 8 a; 


whither- they bad 


and the /Ameticans from the ad- 
joining; wharfs and ſhure. ,[ Seve», 
ral lives were acknowledged. is be 
loſt, and a4 muth greater number 
were of courſe wunde. 
Mr. Loundes, the  prefident 
and commander in chief of chat 
colony, in he proclamation which 
he iſſued upon the ſubject, buſts 
ciently; points out the caules of 
the quatre, by charging the ma- 
giſtrates in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
that, along with the diſccvery 
and proſecution of che rioters, 
they ſhould uſe every poſſible 
means in their power to prevent, 
for the future, all indecent, illi. 
beral, and national reflections, 
againſt the ſubjects of their great 
and good ally, as tending io ex- 
cite reſentment and ill-wül among 
thofe, whom, by intereſt, treaty, 
and alliance; they were bound to 


regard as friends, and who were 


particularly entitled to their fa- 
vour and affection. In his meſſage 
to the aſſembly, he allo ſtrongly 
recommends the framing of ſuch 
regulations, as would effectually 
prevent this licentiouſnels, whe- 
ther in words or in actions: and 
that body (conſidered the matter to 
be of ſo ſerious a nature, that 
they appointed a committee 10 re- 
viſe the laws relative to ſeamen in 
that port, and to conſider of ef- 


fectual means for preventing and 


ſuppreſſing. riots in the town. 
reward ot a thouſand pounds was 
offered for 'the diſcovery of the 


particular , perſons, who had fired 


ſome guns, which were fatal in 
their effect, from one of the 
wharfs. We have not heard that 
this great reward produced any 

diſcovery. | 
As the northern Colonies, par- 
ticularly the province of Maſſa- 
chuſetis 
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chuſetts, do not produce wheat in 
any proportion at all, equa] to 
their own..conſumption, and 134 
through ihe continual loſſes anc 
dangers which their ſupplies from 
the louthern experienced in their 
paſſage, together, with ſome Jocal 
cauſes, proviſions of all ſorts had 
for, ſome time been ſo unuſually 
ſcarce and dear in the town and 
neighbourhood of Boſton, as near- 
ly to threaten a famine, . it was 
generally expected, and undoubt- 
edly apprehended by himſelf, that 


D'Eſdtaing would have encounter- 


ed great difficulties, if not actual 


diſtreſs, from the impracticability 
of victualling, and the doubt even 
of ſubſiſting, his fleet at that port. 
He was, however, relieved from 
theſe difficulties and apprehenſions 
by a ſingular fortune. The New 
England cruizers happened at 
that very period to take ſuch a 
number of ptovifion veſſels on 
their way from Europe to New 
York, as not , only abundant] 

ſupplied the wants of the Frenc 


| fleet, but furniſhed ſuch an over- 


plus, as was ſufficient to reduce 
the rates of the markets at Boſton, 
to ſomething about their , uſual 
moderate ſtate. This fortunate 
ſupply was a; matter of great tti- 
uwph to that people. 5 
Tus was D' Eſtain 
Nor. 3d. enabled to quit Boſton: 
and to proſecute his deſigns in the 
Weſt Indies, with a fleet tho- 
roughly repaired, clean, well vic- 
tualled, and his' forces in full 
health and vigour. And thus it 
may be ſaid, without any extraor- 
dinary flretch of licence, that to 
all appearance, a royal fleet owed 
ts preſervation, at leaſt in a very 
great degree, io the induſtry and 
ortune of a few privateers. 
Previous to his departure, D'E(- 
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taing had publiſhed a declaration, 
which was to be diſperſed among 
the French Canadians, and was 
addreſſed to them in the name of 
their antient maſter, the French 
King. The deſign of this piece; 
and an object which was much 
Iaboured in it, was to recall the 
affeQion to their antient govern- 
ment, and to reviye all the nati- 
onal attachments of that people, 
thereby to prepare them for an 
invaſion either from France or 
America, and to raiſe their ex- 
pectation and hope, to no diſtant 
change of maſters. For theſe 
purpoſes they were applied to and 
called upon, by all the endearing 
and flattefting ties of country, 
blood, language, common laws, 
cuſtoms, religion, by their forme! 


friendſhips, antient glory and fel- 


lowſhip in arms, and even by 
their common participation in the 
dangers and misfortunes of the 
laſt war, To touch the vanity of 
a people exceedingly prone to it, 
they were flattered by reminding 
them, of thoſe peculiar milita 

honours, diſtinctions, and, royal 
decorations, which would have 

been the glorious rewards of their 
proweſs in the French ſervice; 
from which they had been fo 00g 
debarred, and which were hel 

ſo dear by all their, countrymen. 


They were taught to conſider the 


French and Americans as equally 
friends, and almoſt as one peo- 
ple; whoſe invaſion of Canada, 
whether jointly or ſeparately, in- 
ſtead of conveying hoſtility or 
deſolation to them, would be un- 
dertaken only to free them from 
the yoke of foreigners, dwelling in 
another hemiſphere; a people differ- 
ing wholly from them, in religion, 
manners, in language, and every 
thing ; whoſe jealous and Ceſpotic 

govern- 


although ſome 


fion was held out, to a ſimilar 
of freedom with that poſſeſſ- 


ed by the Britiſh Colonies. This 


Was a tender and jealous ſubject, 
and the French commander 
"thought it prudent to leave it 
involved in obſcurity, He ſeem- 
ed not altogether” authorized to 
give up the idea, of the reſtora- 
ion of Canada to the dominion of 

trance; but be was aware, that 
an ayowal of thoſe ſentiments, 
might have been yet imprudent 
with reſpect to the people, and 
would have been diſguſting and 
alarming in the * degree to 
the Americans. He, howeyer, 
aſſured F in the 
name of the French King, that 


All his former ſubje&s, who ſhould 


Telinquiſh their dependence on 


Great Britain, might depend on 


his ſupport. and protection. 
Admiral Byron had arrived at 
New York from Hallifax in the 


middle of September; but fo 


j 
'} 


i 
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much had his ſquadron ſuffered in 
their unfortunate voyage from 
England, that although the great- 
er part of them had arrived lon 

before him at that port, yet it was 
a full month before he was ena- 
bed to ſail again, in order to ob- 
ſerve M. de Eſtaing's motions. 


The ſame unfortunate diſpoſition 


of the weather, which had alrea- 


* " 
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dy produced ſuch unhappy effech, 
ſeemed ſtill to perſecute that. com. 
mander, He had ' ſcarcely ap- 
peared before Boſton, when he 
was driven off the coaſt by a vio- 
lent hurricane, in which the ſhips 
again ſuffered ſo much, that they 
were glad to get into ſhelter xt 
Rhode Iſland. This afforded the 
opportunity to D'Eſtaing, which 
he immediately ' embraced, af 
quitting Boſton ; | whilſt the da. | 
mage now ſuſtained, together with i 
the continuance of bad weather, ee 
again cramped the operations of Wl of 
the Britiſh ſquadron in ſuch a de- 
gree, that it was not until the . 
14th of December, that Admiral bl 
Byron was able to ſet out in pur- th 
ſuit of him to the Weſt Indies. ur 
In the mean time, as the ſtate H 
of the war, as well as the mode of 
conducting it, were now greatly 
altered from what they had been 
at former periods, and General 
Sir Henry Clinton being ſenſible, 
that no efſential ſervice could be 
undertaken by the army at New 
York during the winter, and be- 
ing alſo apprehenſive of the dan- 
er to which our Weſt Indi 
mMands were expoſed, determined 
n ſending ſuch a force to that 
quarter, as would be at oncee- 
= to the protection of our 
riends, and to the annoyance of 
the enemy, He accordingly dil- 
patched ſeveral regiments of thoſe 
vereran, and perhaps unequalled 
troops, who had ſo long braved 
every variety of climate and dar- 
ger in America, to encounter 
long with a new enemy, all the 
rage of the tropical ſuns in the 
Weſt Indies, This detachmeni, ¶ regi 
conſiſting of about 5, oo me, Wi lizh! 
was placed under the command! Will the « 


Major General Grant; and the WW Mea 
3 an- 


ſports,” amounting to ſixty 
— re by — 
Hotham, with five men of war, 
a bomb - veſſel, and ſome frigates. 
It was remarkable, that they 
failed from r on the 
very day that D'Eſtaing departed 
from Boſton, and that the two 
fleets were very near each other, 
both ſteering the ſame courſe, and 
in parallel lines, during ſome 
art of the paſſage, without any 
Coated e, on either fide, of their 
relative fituation. A violent gale 
of wind, in which both fleets 
were equally involved, and the 
French greatly diſperſed, proba- 
bly ſaved the Britiſh convoy from 
the danger of encountering fo 
unequal a force. Commodore 
Hotham had the fortune and abi- 
lity, to keep his fleet, which was 
ſo much more numerous, whole 
and together during that ſtorm ; 
to get | ſtart of D'Eſtaing; and 
to arrive without the ſmalleſt loſs 
at Barbadoes; where 

Dec, toth he joined Admiral 
Barrington, before Mr. Byron had 
— able to depart from Rhode 


An expedition, without ſuffering 
the troops to land, was immedi- 
ately undertaken from Barbadoes, 
for the reduction of the iſland of 
vt, Lucia; an adventure attended 
with great and unforeſeen peril ; 
but which, in the iſſue, was pro- 
ductive of no leſs glory to the 
commanders and forces both by 
lea and land, and of the greateſt 
advantage in all the enſuing ope- 
nuons of war. The reſerve of 
the army, conſiſting of the 5th 
regiment, with the grenadiers and 
ligbt infantry of the whole, under 
the command of Brigadier General 
adows, were landed at the 
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grand Cul de Sac, in the ifland 
of St. Lucia, on the 13th, in the 
evening. That officer, with his 
detachment, immediately puſhed 
forwards to the heights upon the 
north fide of the bay, which were 
occupied by the Cheyalier de Mi- 
coud, the French commandant, 
with the regular forces and militiz 


of the iſland. Theſe poſts, al- 


though very difficult of acceſs, he 


ſoon forced ; having taken in the 
conflict, a field-piece with which 
the enemy fired upon the boats 
that were conveying the troops to 
the ſhore, and a four'gun battery, 
which greatly annoyed the ſhip- 


ping at the entrance of the har- 


bour. | | | 

While this was doing, Brigadier 
General Preſcot had landed with 
hve regiments, with which he 
guarded the environs of the bay, 
and at the ſame time puſhed on 
his advanced poſts, ſo as to pre- 
ſerve a communication during the 
night with the reſerve. As ſoon 
as the morning appeared, the re- 
ſerve, followed and ſupported by 
General Preſcot, advanced to the 
little capital of Morne Fortune, of 
which they took poſſeſſion. The 
Chevalier de Micoud made the 
beſt defence he was able; but 
was compelled by the ſuperiority 
of force to retire from one poſt to 
another, as the Britiſh troops ſtill 
prefſed forward. As the reſerve 
advanced, General Preſcot took 
poſſeſſion of the batteries and poſts 
in their rear; and with an unex- 
ampled degree of caution and in- 
duſtry, in a conteſt with fo weak 
an enemy, was indefatigable in 
immediately ſupplying them with 
artillery-officers, and men, eſta- 


bliſhing communications and poſts 


for their ſupport, and - puiring 
them 
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them in the deft. ſtate of immedi- 
ave defence, which the ſhortgeſs 
of the time could. poſſibly admit. 
+ Whilit theſe, mealures of ſecy- 
xrty were Carrying into execution, 
General Meadows, puſhed forward 


under the 4 24 3k a burning tun, 


and took poſſeſſion of the impor- 


tant poſt of, the Vier ie, which 


D e 2 the 
Careenage Harbour; and Briga+ 
. Henry Calder, 
with. the four remaining batta- 
bons guarded. the landing place, 
kept up the, communication with 
the fleet, and ſent, detachments 
$6. occupy ſeveral poſts upon the 


maunnteins, Which looked down 


_ Wore 


and commanded the ſouth 
de of the grand Cul de Sac. 
A&A meafure which ſoon after con- 
tribmed not a little to the preſer- 


"wation of the fleet and army, from 


a danger then, totally unknown. 
Celerity in execution, and pru- 


dence in ſecuring and immediate- 
_ ty tyromg to account every advan- 


tage obtained in war, were never 
neceſſary, nor ever more emi- 
'nenily diſplayed, than upon this 


N It affords; an uſeful leſ- 
ſon in a firiking inſtance, that 
moeibing ſhoyld ever be committed 


o chance in warfare, which any 
induſtry could ſecure from fo 
doubitu} a deciſion. The force 
under the Cheyalier de Micoud 


did not ſeem to demand much 


%. 


| jealouſy or Caution ; and no other 


enemy Was apprebended; yet 
every meaſure of - ſecurity was 
practiſed, which the preſence of 
a powerful, and even 2 rior foe, 
could have induced, The event 


proved the wiſdom of the con- 
duct | 


The laft French flag, on thoſe 
poſis which were in fight among 


the neighbouring hills, was ſcarce. 
ly. ſtruck, when M. D'Eſtaing, 
with a prodigious force, appeared 
in view of the fleet and army, 
Beſides his original ſquadron of 
twelve fail of the line, and thoſe 
ſhips of great force and weight 
of metal, he was naw accoupa- 
nied by a numerous fleet of frj- 
gates, privateers and tranſports, 
with a land force, eſtimated at 
9,000 men. Of the latter, he 
had, brought no inconfiderable 
— on board his ſhips from 

rance; the reſt were compoſed 
of regulars and volunteers from 
the different French iſlands, who, 
as well as the tranſports and 
cruizers, had been collected in 
readineſs to join him at Mani 
nico, being intended for the im- 
mediate reduction of the Granades, 
and of the iſland of St, Vincents; 
but with the farther view, and no 
doubtful expectation, of com- 
pletely ſweeping all the Britiſh 
leeward ſettlements. In his way, 
on that expedition, M. D'Eſtaing 
received intelligence of the at- 
tack on St. Lucia ; a circumſtance 
which he conſidered as the mol 
fortunate that could have hap- 
pened, it ſeeming to afford the 
means of throwing the whole Bri- 
tiſh force by ſea and land, an 
eaſy prey, into his hands. |t 
mult be acknowledged, that if he 
had arrived 24 hours ſooner, it 
ſeems, in all human probability, 
that this muſt have been the ine- 
vitable event. As it was, the 
day being far advanced, DE- 
taing deferred his operations ut- 
til the enſuing morning. 

It will be neceſſary here to tale 
ſome notice of the ſcene of ac 
tion, and of the ſituation of ihe 
Britiſh forces ; not conſigeriog i 

jak" 
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Hipping as they lay at the unex- 
ed appearance of the French 


by fleet; but'in- that ſtate in which 
d the enremitting labour and induſtry 
7 of a night had placed them, in 
of BY order to withſtand fo vaſt « ſoperi- 


ority of force on the followin 
day. The fleet were in the mo 
- ſouthern inlet, called by the 
* French the Grand Cul de Sac, 


ts, the tranſports filling the interior 


part of the bay, and the ſhips of 
be war drawn up in a line acroſs the 
ble entrance; and that was ſtill far- 
* ther ſecured, by a battery on the 
ſed ſouthern, and another on the 
om northern oppoſite points of land. 
ho, The Careenage Bay, which led 
nd up towards 3 Fortune, lay 
in detween two and three miles to 
Ttt- the northward of the Grand Cul 
im- de Sac; and the Peninſula of the 
Viergie, occupied by General 
Meadows, formed the northern 


boundary of the Careenage, and 
11 covered its entrance on that ſide. 
1 


Choc Bay, and Groſs Iflet Bay, 
lay ftill farther north. 

Admiral Barrington had intend- 
ed, upon General Meadows tak- 
ing poſſeſſion of the Viergie, to 


molt WF have removed the tranſports into 
hap- Wi the Careenage Bay, as a place of 
the WF wuch greater ſecurity than the 
In- 'Cul de Sac; but was prevented 
, 40 BY by the ſudden appearance of the 
French fleet: The Cul de Sac 
if be being thus conſidered as a mere 
r, u Bl temporary lodging, the idea of an 
ili, immediate removal prevalent, and 
iwer do apprehenſion of an enemy en- 
— tertained, it will be eaſily con- 


ceived, that the night. called forth 
ob nh and induſtty of that 
able "officer, in getting the tranſ- 
ports warped into the bottom of 
the bay, to be as remote from 


— danger as poſſible, and the ſhips 


Centurion and Iſis, of 50 each. 


ward. 
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of war brought, into their reſprg- 
tive ſtations, ſo as to form a lize 


effectually to. cover its entrance. 


His force conſiſted only of hes. 
own ſhip the Prince of Wales, of 
74 guns, the Boyne of 70, St. - 


Albans, and Nonſuch, of 64, the 
and three frigates. Such was the 
weak ſquadron, with Which the 


admiral, with the moſt determia- 
ed countenance and reſolution, 


waited the encounter of ſo vaſt a 
ſuperiority of force. His own fp, 
the Prince of Wales, took the 


poſt of honour and danger, an 


the outward and leeward extre- 
mity of the line; the Iſis, f. 
ported by the frigates, who dank 
ed the paſſage 5 

the ſhore, was ſtationed in the op- 
polite and interior angle to wind- 


* 


However odd it may appear, 15 
ſeems as if the Count D'Eftaing 
was not yet ſenſible, that the Bri- 


tiſh forces had extended their 


operations ſo far, as to have taken 
poſſeſſion of the Viergie, and o- 


ther poſts adjoining to the Caree- 


nage; for under this apparent de- 


luſion, his firſt motion in 


morning, was to ſtand in with his 
whole fleet of ſhips of war and tran- 
ports for that bay, But a well 
direQed fire, which his own ſhip 
the Languedoc received from one 


of thoſe batteries that had ſo-late- 


ly changed maſters, ſoon con- 
vinced him of his miſtake. The 
French were apparently much dif- 


concerted at this unlocked for 


circumſtance; and not only im- 
mediately bore away, but ſeemed 
for a time totally at a loſs how 
act. Ar length, after much evi- 
dent hefitation, the admiral bore 
down with ten ſail of the line up- 

on 


etween ber and 


en the Britiſh ſquadron. A warm 
"eonfli&t enſued ; but they were re- 
ceived with ſuch gallantry by the 
admiral and commanders, and 
ſuch coolneſs, reſolution and firm- 
"neſs, by their brave officers and 
men, who were alſo well ſupport- 
ed by the batteries from the ſhore, 
that they were repulſed, and found 

It neceflary to draw off. | 
Time being now taken for 
ſomewhat of a new diſpoſition, 
_ *Pifaing renewed the attack at 
four in the afternoon, with twelve 
- fail of the line. He now directed 
his efforts more to the right, from 
the leeward point of the Britiſh 
line to its center, by which the 
Prince of Wales underwent rather 
"more than a due proportion of the 
weight of the action. This at- 
tack was better ſupported, and 
longer continued than the firſt, 
if The French cannonade was ex- 
=. - ceedingly heavy, and its whole 
weight concentrated within a nar- 
; Tower direQion than before; but 
neither the change of poſition, 
nor the additional force, were ca- 
pable of rendering this effort more 
fucceſsful than the former. After 
"a long and warm engagement, 
the French fleet fell into evident 
confuſion and diſorder, and re- 
tired from action with apparent 
loſs, without their having been a- 
ble to make the ſmalleſt effective 

impreſſion on the Britiſh line. 

o naval engagement, however 
eat in its extent, or deciſive in 
its conſequences, could afford 
more glory, than the Britiſh ad- 
miral, and his brave aſſociates, 
derived ou, —1 nts actions. 
] the following day, 
Dec. 16th M. D'Eſtaing . ſeemed 
to ſhew a diſpoſition to hazard a 
third attack ; but after ſeveral 


« # 
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motions ſtrongly | indicating that 
deſign, it was at length evidently 
abandoned, and the whole fleet 


.phed up to windward, and an- 


chored in the evening off Gro 
Iſlet, about two leagues to the 
northward. | f 

That night and the following 
morning were ſpent by the French 
commander, in landing his troops 
in Choc Bay, which lay between 
Groſs Iſlet and the Careenage, 
That time was alſo employed by 
the Britiſh Admiral in preparing 
for every poſſible future event; 
in warping the ſhips of war far. 
ther within the bay, thereby u 
render the line more compact and 
firm, and in conſtructing new bat- 
teries on thoſe points of land 
which covered the entrance. The 
cloſe connection, equal participa- 
tion of danger and ſervice, wich 
the mutual dependance, now ſub- 
fiſting between the land and naval 
departments, united the whole ſo 
cloſely, that they ſeemed to forn 
but one ſolid and compact body; 
and this being farther cemented 
and confirmed by that admirable 
harmony which prevailed between 
the commanders and officers ot 
both ſides, ſerved altogether, to 
ſpread ſo high a degree of conh- 
dence, hope, and ſpirit, through 
the army and fleet, that they tc 
tally forgot the vaſt ſuperiority. 
the enemy, the precariouſneſs and 
danger of their own ſituation, and 
ſeemed inſenſible io ſuch continui 
duty, fatigue, and hardſhips, ® 
would, in other circumſtance, 
have appeared intolerable, 

The country which was 10 
the ſcene of action, being among 
the moſt difficult and inipractic:- 
ble, whether with reſpect to '' 
face, or to the climate, in vial 


it would ſeem that war could in 
any manner be conducted, it is 


7 not eaſy to deſcribe, and it is ſtill 
hy harder clearly to comprehend, the 
complicated fituation of the Bri- 


he tiſh poſts. The country preſented 
no regular face, but a broken 
7 KS confuſed congeries of ſteep 
had abrupt hills, ſcattered among 
"ps reater mountains, every where 
en interſected by narrow winding 
ge rallies, deep defiles, and difficult 
by gullies. General Grant, with the 
ing WY bulk of the forces, conſiſting of 
nt + the brigades of Priſcot and Cal- 
nr. der, occupied all the ſtrong-bolds 
to WY among the hills on either fide of 
and the Grand Cul de Sac; and com- 
at. WW manded by ſeveral detached poſts, 
the ground that extended from 
thence to the Careenage, which 
lay at about two miles diſtance. 
A battery. on their fide, and at 
the ſouth point of the Caree- 
mage, with another on the cp- 
polite point of the Viergie, de- 
fended the entrance into that 
bay, and, as we have ſeen, check- 
ed the attempt of the French fleet 
in their deſign to attain that ob- 
jet, The brigades were alſo 
poſſeſſed of two other batteries, 
near the bottom of the bay, where 
It narrows into, or is joined by a 
creek, which paſſing Morne For- 
tune, cuts the country for ſome 
way farther up. Theſe batteries 
were covered in front by the 
creek, and commanded, in a con- 
ſderable degree, the land ap- 
proaches to the Viergie. 
Thus, General Meadows, who 
with the reſerve, was ſtationed, 
and it may be ſaid, ſhut up, in 
none chat peninſula, . was by diſtance 
and fituation, as well as that de- 
cided ſuperiority, which the num- 
rs of the enemy enabled them 
i © maintain, in all the parts of 
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whatever ſervice they undertook, 


totally cut off from the ſupport of 


the main body, any farther than 


what might be derived from thoſe 


batteries we have mentioned; He 
was indeed in poſſeſſion of very 
ſtrong ground, but there were 
circumſtances to counterbalance 
that advantage. A retreat, how- 
ever preſſed or overpowered he 
might be, was impoſſible ; and 
the very circumſtance of fituation 
which afforded ſtrength to the 
peninſula in one reſpeQ, render- 
ed it liable to danger in another, 
as he was expoſed to a landing 
and attack from' the ſea in the 
rear, at the very inſtant that he 
might have been deſperately en- 
gaged, or perhaps overborne, in 
the front. But he was eg 
men who might have inſpi 
confidence in a commander much 
more diſpoſed to deſpondency. 
For although they amounted only 
to about 1300 in number, they 
were compoled, beſides a veteran 
regiment, of a part of thoſe brave 
and hardy light troops, who had 
berne ſo diftinguiſhed a ſhare, in 
all the moſt active and dangerous 
ſervice of the American war. 

Upon the whole, with troops 
of another caſt and character, 
even without ſuppoſing them to 
be by any means contemptible, 
the ſituation, notwithſtanding its 
advantages, would have been 
found more than perilous. The 
critical ſituation of the fleet and 
army, with the vaſt importance of 
that poſt, and of the Careenage, 
which depended on it, cut off, 
however, every imputation of 
raſhneſs, from whatever hazard 
might be encountered in their pre- 
ſervation. 

The effect of thoſe judicious. 
poſitions which had been taken *. 
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the Britiſh troops on their 5ſt 
landing, became now fully evi- 
dent to both armies. Nor was 


the chagrin and diſappointment of 


the. French greater, upon the 


& failure of their attempt to gain 


the. Careenage Bay, than it was 
after their 3 3 when they 
diſcovered that Sir Henry Cal- 
der's brigade were in poſſeſſion of 
-the mountains on the ſouth fide 
of the Grand Cul de Sac. For 
the bombarding of the Britiſh 
fleet, from thoſe beights, which, 
fo -effeQually . commanded that 
bay, was the fuſt geat object in 
view in their landing; which, 
from the flrong poſitions taken by 
that brigade, was now totally unat- 
-4ainable, at any leſs price, than 
that of a general engagement b 
ea and land; an iſſue to which 
the French were not yet at all diſ- 
poſed to bring matters. 
pon a full view ard-confidera- 
tion of thoſe circumſtances which 
we have ſtated, as well as of others, 
the French commanders deter- 
mined to direct their firſt effort ſe- 
parately againſt General Meadows, 
and to attack the peninſula, at the 
ſame ome, 1 8 ng ſea. 4 or 
— the firſt o ele purpoſes, 
A8ch. about 5,000 of her beſt 
troops were drawn..out, and ad- 
vanced in three columns to attack 
the Britiſh lines, which were drawn 
acroſs the iſthmus that joins-the 
peninſula ta the continent, That 
on the right was led by the Count 
D'Eftaing, the centre by M. de 
Lovendalſt, and- the left column, 
by the marquis de Bouille, go- 
wernor of Martinique. 
mainder of their troops were kept 


_ . diſengaged, to watch the motions 


ef 'Preſcot's brigade, and to check 


3 


\ 
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_ inflexible obſtinacy. 


third time. 


The re- 


_ 


3 fo ata” | 
any attempt they might make {F 
ſuccour General Meadows, . 
On the near approach of the co- 
lumns, they were enhladed with 
great effect, by thoſe batteries 
which we have taken notice of, 
on the ſouth of the bay. But 
notwithſtanding this, impediment, 
they ruſhed on to the charge, with 
all. that impetuoſity which is cha- 


racteriſtic of their nation. They P 
were received with a coolneſs, ſtea- d 
dineſs, and immoveable firmneß, t] 
which even exceeded the expedda- n 
tion of thoſe, who were mock ul 
verſed in the temper and cha- Wi © 
racter of their enemy. The French . 
troops were ſuffered to advance ſo th 
cloſe to the entrenchments, with- pe 
out oppoſition, that the Britiſh th 
front line fired but once, and then afſ 
received the enemy on the bayonet, de 
That fire, had of courſe, a dread. Wi 7a 
ful effect; but the French, not- hay 
withſtanding, ſupported the con- W. 
flict with great reſolution, and cou 
ſuffered extremely before they were Ma 
entirely repulſed, It is ſaid, that Wi tte 
ſeventy of the enemy were killed Jan 
within the entrenchment on the Wl "gh 
firſt onſet. ECW com 

As ſoon as they had recovered Wi 8 
their breath and order, they te- It w 
newed the attack with the ſame es- if th 
gerneſs and impetuoſity as before; = 


and were again encountered, with 
the ſame determined reſolution and 
Althougb 
they had ſuffered ſeverely in. thele 
two attacks, they again rallied, 
and returned to the charge-the 
But the affair wi 
now. ſoon decided. They were 
totally broken, and obliged to te. 
tire in the utmoſt diſorder and 
confuſion, leaving their dead and 


wounded in the power of the vic 
ten 


tos. They were, however, in 
conſequence of an agreement en- 
tered into, almoſt immediately after, 

itted to bury the one, and to 
carry off the other ; M. de Eftaing 
having rendered himſelf accounta- 
ble for the wounded as priſoners of 


war. 

The diverſion attempted by ſea 
produced ſo little effect, as not to 
deſerve any particular notice. No- 
thing could exceed the diſpoſitions 
made upon this occaſion by Ge- 
neral Meadows, nor furpaſs his 
conduct in any of its parts. He 
was wounded in the beginning of 
the action; but could neither be 
perfuaded by his ſurgeons to quit 
the field, nor to admit of their 
aſſiſtance in it, until the affair was 
decided. It would be needleſs to 


make any obſervation upon the be- 


haviour of his officers and troops. 
Where all were brave, little notice 
could be taken of individuals. 
Major Harris, who commanded 
the grenadiers, and Major Sir 


James Murray, at the head of the 


lght infantry, had, from their 
commands, an opportunity of be- 
ing more particularly diſtinguiſhed. 
It would feem upon the whole, as 
if there had been a jealous emula- 
ton in danger and glory between 
the land and the A partments, 
and that Fortune had taken care 
to ſhare the palm ſo equally, 
that the conteſt ſhould till remain 
undecided: 

The loſs ſuſtained by the French, 
exceeded any thing that could 
have been ſuppoſed or appre- 
dended, whether from the num- 
ers engaged, or from the dura- 
ton of the action. No leſs than 
2 men were killed upon the 
bot; goo were ſo deſperately 
vounded as to be rendered in- 
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capable of ſervice ; and 600. more 
were lightly wounded; the whole 
amounting to a number conſide- 
rably ſuperior to that of the enemy 
whom tl. ey had encountered. The 
lo of the victors, was compara» 
tively as ſmall, as that on the 


ſide of the vanquiſhed was great, 


and beyond uſual example ; and it 
cannot but excite - aſtoniſhment, 
that although a good many were 
wounded, not a fingle Britiſh officer 
ſhould have loſt bo life ja ſuch an 
action. | a 
M. D'Eſtaing continued, in a 
ſtate of ſeeming irreſolution, for 
ten days longer on the iſland, with- 
out forming any apparent plan for 
its recovery, or 2 the ſmalleſt 
farther attempt by ſea or land, 
notwithſtanding the vaſt ſuperio- 
rity of his marine force; which 
was hourly increaſed (if ſuch may 
be conſidered as an aid) by the 
number of French and American 
pri vateers, which flocked from all 


quarters, to partake of the ſpoil, 


if not of the glory of the enter- 
—— He, however, at length, 

und himſelf reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of relinquiſhing a conteſt, 
which had proved ſo exceediugly 
barren both of profit and honour. 
Be accordingly embarked his troops 
on the night of the 28th, and on 
the following day, abandoned the 


iſland to its deſtiny. As if it were 


to crown the climax of his mor- 
tifications, he was not yet out 


of ſight, when the Chevalier de 


Micoud, with the Prey inha- 
bitants, offered to capitulate; and 
although they were now totally 
deſerted, and left ſolely at the 
mercy of the victors, very favour- 
able conditions were granted 10 
them. 
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State of public * during the receſs of partiament. Addreſs and petition 
from the city of 


London. Militia embodied, Camps formed. Admiral 
Keppel appointed to the command of the grand fleet for the bome ſervice. 


*. Peculiar ſituation of that commander. © Fleet ſails from St. Hellen. 


Licorne, French frigate, flopt and detained. Blameable condud of the 


Captain, in firing une xpectedly into the America man of war. Deſperate 
; _ fe 


agement between the Arethuſa, and the Belle Poule, frigates. French 
ner, bravely taken by the Alert cutter. Anotber French frigate fall: 


in with the fleet; and is, with the Licorne and ſchooner, brought 1 


Fleet returns to Portſmouth for @ reinforcement. Reward; 


| bounty of the French king, to the officers and crew of the Belle Poule. 


_ Admiral Keppel ſails again from Portſmouth. - Falls in with the French 


_ fleet under t 


"ROM theſe ſcenes of diſtant 


count d'Orwilliers ; and after a chace of five days, brings 
them at length to ation. Account of -(he engagement on the 27th of Jug. 
View of thoſe circumſtances which were ſuppoſed to have prevented that 
action from being deciſive. French Fleet eſcape in the night, and return 


0 Breſt. Prudent and temperate condud obſerved by the admiral. Re- 


turns to Plymouth to refit. 
French fleet. 


Proceeds again to ſea, but cannot meet the 


held out as an oftenfible and ſuſ- 


p . 
$ %. 
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K* hoſtility, it is time we ſhould 


direct our attention nearer home, 


and take a view of thoſe immediate 
meaſures purſued by Great Britain, 


to extricate herſelf from the diffi- 


culties of- that new, ſingular, and 


perilous ſituation, in which ſhe had 
Pune 


rtunately been involved. A 
fituation, indeed, more ſingular and 
zerilous, could ſcarcely be traced in 


ory. a 
Weakened and diſtracted by a 
domeſtic conteſt, whick equally 
conſumed her ftrength and re- 
ſources; in which victory was 


attended with conſequences, that 


were always of equivocal advan- 
tage, and defeats produced the 
whole of their natural effects; 
while the balance of fortune in 
that ſingle conteſt was yet ſo 
doubtful, that the inability of re- 


ducing her revolted colonies, was 


4130 


— 


* 


ficient cauſe for conſidering and 
treating them as independent and 
ſovereign ſtates; in the midſt of 
this critical ſtruggle, we ſee Great 
Britain ſuddenly involved in a new 


-and much more dangerous war, 


without any mitigation of the old; 
we behold her- engaged with her 
antient rival and hereditary enemy; 
with one of the moſt mighty and 
moſt- warlike powers in Europe, 
rendered ſtill more dangerous by 
his vicinity; and in this double 


warfare with old friends and old 


enemies, not only bereaved of her 
natural ſtrength, but a great pal 
of it turned againſt her, ſhe is left 
alone to endure the unequal com- 
bat, abandoned by all mankind, and 
without even the pretence of 1 
friend, or the name of an ally i 
the world. 


Suck 
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Such was the unfortunate ſitua- 
tion, ſuch the calamitous picture, 
which Great Britain exhibited in 
the year 1778, So aweful a cri- 
iis; ſo perilous a ſtate of public 
affairs; demanded thoſe _"_— 
degrees of wiſdom in counſel, and 
of efficacy in action, which are fo 
ſeldom united with each other, 
and which are ſtill more rate] 
united with true. patriotiſm. If 
ſuch ſituations are ſometimes bleſt 
with the extraordinary good far- 


tune, of calling forth great talents, 


from inertneſs or obſcurity, it much 
more frequently happens that they 
oduce a totally contrary effect. 
Por the vaſtneſs of the occaſion is 
too liable to dazzle, to bewilder, 
and to confound, that uſeful me- 
diocrity of talents and abilities, 
which, however, unequal to the 
ſituation, is exceedingly well calcu- 
lated for the common conduct and 
purpoſes of mankind. 
owever it was, or from what- 
ever cauſes it proceeded, whether 


ſrom a fluctuation or diſtordance 


ol opinions, diſagreement in temper 
and views among the miniſters, 
whether from the want of any 
previous or eſtabliſhed ſyſtem, or 
that the -flattering ideas of ſome 
partial or general accommodation, 
ſtill interfered with and counteract- 
ed all other modes of proceeding, 


ſo it was, that ſome appearance of 


irreſolution and indeciſion, which 
at that critical period prevailed in 
lite counſels and meaſui es of Great 
Britain, was ſo palpable; as neither 
to eſcape the obſervations of friends 
or of enemies. Notwithſtanding 
repeated cauſes of alarm, we 
ſeemed to be taken by ſurpriſe. 


The language of the court, as 


don as it could collect itſelf, was 


ſufficiently „ and ſeemed in- 


ſpired by a ſpirit of vigour ſuited to 
an occaſion which called for efforts 
of an extraordinary kind. It was 


rather even the tone of indignation” 


and vengeance, than mere con- 
ſtancy and reſolution. 


nothing was talked of 'in a war 
of conqueſt and vengeance but 
ſelf-defence. 


* 


The enemies of miniſtry were 


loud on this occaſion. They ſaid, 
that by this timid plan, neither 
ſuited to the emergency, nor . to 
the language held upon it, the 
opportunity was loſt, by ſome ſud- 
den, great, and ſignal blow, of 


reviving our antient name and 
character; and of infpiring that 


reverence to our national yigour 
and military proweſs, which jt was 
ſo neceſſary for us to maintain and 
eſtabliſh with other nations, whe» 
ther friendly or inimical, at the 
qutſet of ſuch a war. 5 

It was ſuppoſed, that a double 
ſcheme of partial accommodation, 
the one part ayowed, and the other 
ſecret, and founded upon ſyſtems 
directly oppoſite, was about that 
period prevalent, and had no ſmall 
ſhare in influencing the conduct of 
public affairs. 
this ſcheme was founded on the 
idea of detaching America, through 
the intervention of the Commiſ- 
ſioners, from the alliance with 
France. Nothing could poſſibly 
have been more eſſential to the 
intereſts, the reputation, and to 
the grandeur of Great Britain, 
than the fucceſs of this meaſure. 
France would then have been left 
to encounter all her force alone, 
which, if properly directed, ſhe 
was yet by no means capahle of en- 
during, 
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But this 
ſpirit very ſoan evaporated ; and 


he firſt part of 


* 
k 
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ſcheme we have already ſeen. The 
ſecond, was that of detaching 
France from America; and con- 
uently leaving the latter ex- 


| poled to that reſentment, which 


— 


| France 


uin the other inftance, would have 


been directed againſt the firſt. Al- 
thongh this of the ſcheme, 
even ſuppoſing it capable of ſuc- 
ceſs, could not ſtand in any degree 
of real comparative value with 
the former, yet it held out certain 
flattering ideas, which might even 
render 1t, in ſome degree, a fa- 
vourite. For the dereliction of 
Ameriea by France, would have 
left the former open, and 
totally hopeleſs, to that complete 
and final ſubjugation, or uncon- 
ditional ſubmiſſon, which had fo 

been the great object of court 


and miniſters. But this ſcheme 
feemed from the 


inning hopeleſs, 
though it for a while entertai 
tions of many. Great 
d no bribe of ſufficient 
chaſe from France 
object. If 
fach could have been offered, 
and offered with eſect, it muſt 


Britain 
magnitude to 
this dereliction of her 


have been before the concluſion 


of the treaty: but the treaty was 
concluded. . 
Every part of the conduct of 
the commencement 
of the American troubles, either 
tended directly, or but ill diſguiſed 
her deſign, to bring matters to the 
preſent criſis. To. the period of 
that treaty, however, her policy 
ky open to the inffaence of cir- 


_ - cumſtances, and her conduct was, 
and undoubtedly would have been 


in any caſe, governed by them, 
But when once ſhe had taken the 
decided and dangerous part, of 


publicly  avowing her ſentiments 


now 
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and views, and of openly bindir 
herſelf in the face of the wa 
the ance and ſupport of 
thoſe treaties which ſhe had con- 
cluded with the Americans, it was 
then not only evident that ſhe had 
gone too far to recede, but that ſhe 
had alſo choſen her ground, and 
was fully difpoſed and determined 
to abide the conſequences. 80 that 
every hope founded upon her change 
of ſyſtenr; ſeemed little better than 
viſionary. 

There were ſome ſtrong indi- 
cations, that = third, and more 
comprehenfive ſcheme of pacifica- 
tion than either of the foregoing, 
was at one time in agitation. This 
was no leſs, than the concluſion of 
an immediate e and alliance 
with the Colonies, under the ac- 
knowledgment of that independ- 
ence, which it was hid down as 
a principle, they had already vir- 
tually and irretrievably * obtained, 
and thereby cutting off at one 
ſtroke, every cauſe of war, and 
of diſpute with America. In that 
caſe, if a plan of pradence, not 
very glorious, had been purſued, 
there was an end of the quarrel 
bath with America and France. 
If the reduction and puniſhment 


of France was the object, the wat 


againſt her might be purſued will 
undi ed force. Oa the very 
day of the delivery of the French 
reſcript, a paper to that purpoſe, 
written by an old and ftrong ad- 
vocate for the American war, wi 
delivered at the doors of the two 
Houſes. 

f this ſcheme ever had ay 
ſubſtantial being in the miniſtry, 
it was, however, but of ſhort dv 
ration ; and was fo far from being 
brought forward, or any more 


heard of in that quarter, that when 
propoſitions 
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propoſitions of a ſimilar nature, 
were ſoon after made by the op- 
poſition in both Houſes of Parlia- 


the ground both of expedience and 
ty, they were violently op- 
poſed, and accordingly over- ruled 
{as we have formerly ſeen) by the 
miniſters. 
To ſome ſuch variety of opini- 
ons, with reſpect to the means of 
accommodation, the grand queſtions 
of peace and war, and the mode 
of proſecuting the latter may pro- 
bably be 


attributed thoſe 
pearances of fluctuation, and in- 
decifion, which, at that period, 
were ſo ſtrongly and repeatedly 
charged, as the characteriſtic marks 
of our counſels and meaſures. And 
to ſuch cauſes muſt be attributed, 
the reception of the report, of a 
reproach ſaid to be thrown out by 
the French miniſter, at the moment 
of his departure from London, 
viz, * That the Britiſh counſels 
« were ſo totally undetermined and 
indeciſive, in every matter, whe- 
* ther of public or private concern, 
that he never could get a 4 
tive anſwer from the miniſters, 
* upon any buſineſs, whether of 
ſmall, or of the higheſt unport- 
5 d 
n very da 

March 13th, wat the French — 
778. ſcript had been de- 
livered to the Secretary of State, 
in addreſs and petition from the 
City of London, praying for the 
adoption of ſuch meaſures as would 
moſt forward the reſtoration of in- 
ternal peace, tend to reſcue pub- 
lic affairs from unwiſe and im- 
provicent management, and ob- 
tain, improve, and ſecure, the re- 
turning confidence of the people, 
vas preſented to his Majeſty, IT his 


ment, and N ſupported, on 
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piece, which was of unuſual leng! 
and a maſterly — — 
point of writing, contained, in 
the moſt qualified language, and 
the . moſt guarded and reſpectſul 
terms, a ſeries of the ſevereſt ob- 
ſervations and eenſures, on (what 
they termed) thoſe fatal counſels, 
that conduct of public affairs, 
and meaſures, which equally miſ- 
leading and deceiving the Prince 


and the people, led to the preſent. 


dangerous and unhappy criſis. 
Along with a recapitulation of 
the loſſes, misfortunes, and dif- 
graces of the war, with a ſtriking 
picture of the various calamities 
and miſeries, which they attri- 
bute to that public conduct they 
ſo firongly condemn, they by no 


means forget to take notice, how + 


Tepeatedly they had deprecated, 
and how truly foreboded, in their 


former applications to the throne, - 


2 in agen ang er wah ts ow 
many other reſpectable lic 
bodies, and of many of the wiſeſt 


and beſt of his Majeſty's ſubjeQs) 


the preſent evils and ers, as 
well as thoſe greater to which the 
nation is ſtill liable, as the tnevi- 
table conſequences of the mea- 
ſures which were purſued; neither 
did they paſs without notice the 
inefficacy of their former applica- 
tions, and the anſwers which had 
been given to their addreſſes and 
remonſtrances upon public affairs. 
Among other political obſerva- 


tions, all implying or charging 


negle& or miſconduct on the fide 
ot government, they particularly 
noticed in the preſent inſtance, 
that there was no appearance of 
our having formed any alliance 


with any of the other great powers 
of Europe, in order to cover us 
from the complicated perils fo ma- 
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nifeſtly imminent over this nation, 


at a time when there was but too 
much reaſon to apprehend, that 
alliances of the moſt dangerous 
kind were formed againſt us. 

The anſwer, which was longer 
than uſual, ſeemed alſo to indieate 
a greater attention, both to the 
ſubject of the addreſs, and to the 
body whoſe act it was, than had 
been always manifeſted upon ſimilar 
occaſions. It comprehended in 
ſubſtance, that, although it could 

not be allowed, that the force and 


reſources of the ſtate, had been un- 


wiſely and improvidently exerted, 
when the object was the main- 
tenance of that conſtitutional ſub- 
ordination which ought to prevail 
through its ſeveral parts; yet, the 
calamities inſeparable from a ſtate 
.of war had been conftantly la- 
-mented ; and, an aſſurance was 
given, that his Majeſty would moſt 
earneſtly give all the efficacy in his 
power, to thoſe meaſures which 
the legiſlature had adopted, for 
the purpoſe of reſtoring, by a 
happy and permanent conciliation, 
all the bleſſings and advantages of 
ce 


peace. 

Whatever hopes or motives ope- 
rated towards a temporizing con- 
duct on the fide of England, it 
was ſoon perceivable, that no ſimi- 
lar cauſes influenced that of France. 
No ſooner was the account con- 
veyed with unuſual diſpatch to that 
court, of the immediate effects, 


Which the delivery of the reſcript 


from their miniſter. ſeemed to have 
produced in London, than — 
a1 23 © 0. were inſtantly iſſued 
March 18th. for the GC of all 
thoſe | Britiſh veſſels, which were 
found in any of the French ports, 
Fhis example was followed by a 
ſimilar order ia Great Britain, 


— 
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But theſe meaſures produced jig 
great effect on the one fide or the 
other, as there were few ſhips it 
the ports of either. 

he order for the ſeizure of the 
Britiſh veſſels, was in three days 
followed by another meaſure ſtill 
more deciſive, and which ſeemed 
as if it were intended by France, 
to afhx ſuch a ſeal to her late de- 
claration, as would not only con- 
vince her new allies of her fince- 
rity, but put it out of her own 
power to retract from her engage- 
ments with them. This was the 
public audience and reception given 
to the three American deputies, 
Dr. Franklyn; Silas Deane, and 
Arthur Lee, as ambaſſadors from 
the United States, by the French 
monarch. The deputies were  , 
introduced by M. de Vergen- © 
nes, and received by the King, 
with the uſual formalities and ce- 
remonials, which the etiquette of 
courts has eſtabliſhed on the intro- 
duction of miniſters from ſovereign 
ſtates. A great and ſtriking event as 
any which has been known in the 
latter ages: Nothing could be deſired 
more mortifying to the Crown af 
Great Britain, 

Certain appearances were, how- 
ever, ſtil] to be preſerved by Franct 
as well as by nd and the 
King's ordinance; affording new 
and extraordinary advantages to the 
captors of prizes, as an encourage- 
ment and ſpur to the vigour of the 
marine fervice, — it was 
ſigned on the 28th of March, was 
kept dormant, without publication 
7 effect, until the beginning et 

uly. ; 

To complete the defenſive plan, 
which was declared to be only 
preliminary to one more effeQua, 
to be taken up in due time, 1 

FAY England 
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England the militia were imme- 
diately called out and embodied, 
upon the riſing of parliament ; and 
being joined by the regular forces, 
the - number. of the one being 
apportioned in ſome degree to that 
of the other, camps' were formed 
at Wincheſter, Saliſbury, St. Bd- 
mund'sbury in Suffolk, Warley 
Common in Eſſex, and Coxheath 
in Kent. But the eyes and the 
confidence of the nation, were 
turned as uſual, towards that naval 
force, which had ſo long been the 
object of its pride and hope. 
This hope and confidence were 
ſill farther increaſed, by the ap- 
pointment of a diſtinguiſhed, and 
exceedingly popular admiral, in 
the higheſt eſteem with his own 
profeſſien, as well as the public, to 


the command of, what was called, 


the grand fleet at Portſmouth. It 
bappened, however, moſt unhappily, 
that at this critical ſeaſon of national 
danger, our navy was not altogether 
capable of ſupporting the expecta- 
ons which were formed. Some 
time elapſed. before any conſiderable 
force could be got together. | 

We have for ſome years paſt ſeen, 
that complaints on this ſubjeR, and 
enquiries into the ſtate of the navy, 
have been repeatedly introduced 
and propoſed in Parliament; that 
direct charges as to points of fact, 
of the utmoſt importance, have 
been frequently made and ſtrongly 
ſupported; that theſe charges have 
been no leſs ſtrongly and confidently 
denied; and that all propoſitions, 
which led to any direct and effectual 
inveſtigation af the fubject, have 
been uniformly rejected by prodi- 
gious majorities, as improper and 
umpolitic in their own nature. 

The minority charged the 
aipiſters, on the preſent occaſion, 
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with having entertained the King 
with the vain pageantry of a naval 
review, and having for this purpoſe 
kept the navy from more rational 
ſervice in America, in order to 
impoſe on the ſovereign, and to 
hide from his eyes their neglect 
of his moſt eſſential forces. ch 
means of gratifying royal or popular 
curioſity in the fair weather of 
peace, may well ſerve to hide 
defects, and to conceal weakneſs; 
but the rough ſeaſon and ſearching 
hand of war, will ſoon tear off the 
painted covering, and expoſe the 
deception. 1 Fun 

Admiral Keppel was defiined to 
the command of that fleet, to 
which was committed the defence 
of this iſland, the protection of 
the homeward bound trade, and 
the preſervation of the dignity and 
honour of the Briuth flag in the 
adjoining feas. He arrived. at 
Portſmouth to take upon hun the 
command, in a few days after the 
delivery of the French reſcript. 
It now appears, from evidence 
which cannot be controverted, and 
which nothing leſs than the ex- 
traordinary events that ſollowed 
could have brought forward, that 
he found matters in a very different 
ſtate, as well from the opinion 
which had been generally circu- 
lated, as from what he had him- 
ſelf. been taught to expect. He 


aſſerted on his trial, and it was 


not contradicted, that inſtead of a 
ſtrong and well appointed fleet, 
capable of undertaking the great 
objects of ſervice laid before him, 
he then diſcovered to his aſtonith- 
ment, that there were only fix 
fail of the line, which were in any 


degree of condition for immediate 


ſervice; and that the paucity or 
condition of men or ſhips was not 


1 4 mots 


861 


be collected 


more alarming than the deficiency 
of all kinds of naval ftores was 
lamentable. The miniſters have 
ſince aſſerted, that there were many 
ſhips in condition, and ſufficient 
to form a ſtrong ſquadron ; but 
they were at that time di 
on various ſervices ; and could not 
her ſo ſoon as 
they withed, though early enough 
for uſe. Whatever merit might 
have been in this matter, the ad- 
miral, accommodating himſelf to 
the actual ſtate of affairs, and to 
the neceſſity of the time, acted 


with ſuch prudence, caution, and 


. diſcretion, as fully prevented that 
increaſe of the public alarm and 
_ apprehenſion, which a diſplay of 
' theſe circumſtances muſt =. 
have occaſioned, Without noiſe, 
and without complaint, he urged his 
private applications to the Admi- 
ralty, with ſuch aſſiduity and effect, 
that a new ſpirit, and unuſual degree 

of vigour, were ſuddenly ſeen to 


tion, that by the middle of June, 
he was enabled to take the ſeas, 
with a fleet of twenty fail of the 
Une, and a promiſe of ſpeedy and 
effectual reinforcement. 

In this anxious ſituation of affairs, 
and in fuch imperſect preparation, 
great reliance was placed by the 
public, in the acknowledged naval 
abilities and ſkill of a commander, 
the ſettled fame of whoſe cool 
and determined courage, might 
make him dare to be prudent. 
He had been concerned m many 
of the moſt ſplendid ſervices of 
the late war, and ſtood particu- 
larly high ia the eſtimation of 
Lord Anſon and Lord Hawke. 
In the navy he was in a manner 


adored. It was ſtrongly expreſſæd 


rſed 


e the naval department; and 
ſuch induſtry was uſed in prepara- 


* 
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by an eminent member of par. 
liament, that all deſcriptions of 
men ſeemed. with the 
choice, and to feel their own 
8 ſecurity included in his appoint- 
« ment.” 

However - flattering theſe cir- 
cumſtances might be, his taking 
ſuch a command, was not without 
its difficulties,” and afforded much 
room for ſerious reflection. It is 
mdeed highly flattering to, and 
one of thoſe meeds of virtue and 
ability, which perhaps affords the 
moſt poignant gratification, that 
however they may be negleRed 


and laid by, in the halcyon days 


of quiet and fecurity, they muſt 
be ſought to with reverence; and 
called into action with honour, in 
the ſeaſons of trouble and perl. 
But 'the Admiral had, upon this 
occaſion, à great deal to fiſque, 
and he expected nothing. His 
circumſtances were not ſuch as to 
prompt him to ſeek for new perils, 
and his time of life, and ſtate of 
health, naturally led to a deſire of 
eaſe, rather than to the fatigues, 


hardſhips, and difficulties, not only 


of an active employment, but of a 
moſt critical ſervice. The well 
earned glory acquired in torty years 
ſervice, was now to be ſtaked upon 
a ſingle caſt, and could receive no 
eat addition from winning. And 
it could not be without much re- 
luctance, that a ſituation in life, 
which it would be ſo extremely 
difficult in any reſpect to have 
mended, ſhould be committed to 
any new hazard. This is, with 
few additions, his own natural and 
affecting way of ſtating his ſitua- 
tion. | 

His political fituation increaſed 
all theſe difficulties, and evident!y 


rendered the meaſure extremely ha- 


zardous. 
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„ dous. Every officer who has time of danger, he could not think 
ver been entruſted with a great it right to decline the ſervice of his 
ad important command ex- country. And this the more eſpe- 
xerimentally know, how much his cially, as the nation was repre - 
ucceſs and his fame depends, upon ſented to him, by thoſe who had 
he ſupport which he has at home. à right to be the beſt acquainted 
n this ſupport is to be included, with its condition, to be in no 
he countenance of thoſe miniſters, very ſecure ſtate. In that, and 
ho are in effect his employers, as other ſubſequent royal audiences, 


ch ell as the meaſure of ſupply he delivered his opinions with that 
is hich they mete out for the ſup- plainneſs and openneſs, which were 
1d ort of his ſervice, Oppoſition in equally ſuited to his natural, and 


arliament, and a difference of opi- incidental to his profeſſional cha- 

jon in political matters, have, in rater. He particularly took the 

ormer times as well as the preſent, freedom of obſerving, that he = 
en alledged as a cauſe of the op- ſerved in obedience to his Ma- 
reſſion of officers in nulitary com- jeſty's commands; that be was 

ands- © I go to ſerve againſt unacquainted with his miniſters, as 

your enemies,” ſaid Villars to miniſters; and that be took the 

puis the XIVth, but I leave command as it was, without making 

mine in your eloſet.” Miniſters, any difficulty, and without aſking 

the other hand, are apt to-ac- a langle favour; truſting only to 

uſe them of failure in duty, on bis Majeſty's good intentions, and 


lis Miccount of di ſaffection to the power to his gracious ſupport and 

to perſons whom they ao It — wy ord 
is, however certain, that in the lat Nor were appearances leſs fa» 
of Wir caſe, this miſconduct can ſel- vourable on the fide of the mi- 
of ſon happen, without being very niſters. The buſineſs had been 


dent to the diſcerning eyes of fixteen months in contemplation, » 
jeir own profeſſion. But in the the firſt propoſal having been made 
rmer, the character of a com- in — of the alarming 
ander may be whiſpered away, aſpect which the ſtate of public at- 
thout any direct charge being fairs exhibited, in the month of 

d againſt his conduct, or any November 1776; the notice of his 


no oed cenſure from thoſe, under appointment, upon the deciſive 
nd bote auſpices and inſtructions he part at length taken by France, 
te- added. was conveyed to the admiral, 
fe, In conſequence, however, of a through the chief miniſter of the 


yal meſſage, which came through marine, with every appearance of 
e firſt Lord of the Admiralty, concurrence and approbation ; and 
umiral Keppel attended in the the bearer of this meſſage, who 
oſet to receive the commands of ſeemed to feel no ſmall degree of 
$ ſoyereign. And although (to pleaſure in the employment, (al- 
e his own expreſſions upon his though he afterwards became his 
al) his ay ears endeavours ane) was his particular friend 
ee not mar Fs by the poſſeſſion and intimate acquaintance of very 
any one favour from the crown, long ſtanding. / This gentleman, 


cept that of its confidence in who was vice admiral ot the blue, 


ang 
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and likewiſe a lord of the ad- 
miralty, was to ſerve in Mr. Kep- 
pet's „as third in command. 
t would be needleſs to dwell upon 
the well-founded ſatisfaction and 
confidence; which the aſſiſtance of 
officers, ſtanding in ſuch a degree 
of | intimacy and friendſhip, muſt 
afford to a commander in chief. 
It ſeems to meet, fo far as it goes, 
that firſt with of every general, to 
have'the choice of thoſe officers on 
whom he muſt-principally confide, 
- and on whoſe conduR, his repu- 
tation and ſucceſs muſt ſo much 
depend. 
ith the force we have men- 
tioned, the greateſt national truſt 
that could be repoſed, and unli- 
mited diſcretionary powers, the ad- 


miral failed from St. 


June 13th, Helens. The truſt 
17% was indeed great, for 

the ſtate of public affairs was ex- 
ceedingly critical. It was well 
known that France had a ſtrong 
fleet at Breſt, and in ſuch a ſtate 
of pr tion, as ſufficiently in- 

* gicated ſome immediate and im- 
portant deſign. Our great com- 
mercial fleets, loaded with that 
wealth, which could alone enable 
us to encounter ſuch formidable 
enemies, and to ſupport ſo com- 
plicated and extenſive a war, were 
on their way home from different 
quarters of the globe, To the 
protection ef the commerce of 
Great Britain, was to be added 
the defence of her extenſive coaſts, 
the ſecurity of her vaſt capital, and 
the preſervation of thoſe invaluable 
reſervoits of her naval dower, in 
which were equally included, her 


preſent ſtrength, and her future 


hope. All theſe immenſe objects, 
were committed to the delence of 


twenty ſhips. 


The fleet had ſcarcely arrived u 
its ſtation in the Bay of Biſcay, 
when an occaſion offered to ſhey, 
that great diſcretionary powers an 
liable to much perſonal. riſque, us 
leſs the moſt cordial ſupport is ab 
forded, by thoſe in the adminiltr 
tion of public affairs, to the per 
fon on whom theſe powers is de 

ted. Two French frigaty 
with two ſmaller veſſels, appear 
in ſight, and were evidently takin; 
a ſurvey of the fleet. he ac. 
miral's fituation was nice and df. 


ficult. War had not been ce 


clared, nor- even reprizals ordered, 
It was, however, neceſſary to ſty 
theſe frigates, as well to -obtau 
intelligence, as to prevent its being 
conveyed. Indeed it ſeemed ana- 
ter of indiſpenfible neceſſity, nd 
to miſs the opportunity of acquiring 
fome knowledge of the ſtate, f. 
tuation, and views of the enemy 


But that flutuation of counſel; 


- which, as we have ſtated, ſeemed 


to prevail at that time, joined u 
the peculiar circumſtances of the 20 


miral's political fituation, ſeemed 


all together, to render any ſtrong 
meaſure exceedingly hazardow 
He might have been difavowed; 
and a war with France might © 
charged to his raſhneſs, or to tit 
views and principles of his part 
In this dilemma, the admiral de 


termined to purſue that line d 


conduct which he deemed right 
and to abide the conſequencs 
The ſubſequent behaviour of tht 
French frigates, ſeemed calcy 
lated io afford a juſtification i 
any meaſure of violence he cout 
have purſued. 

A general ſignal for 
chacing being made, 
the Milford frigate got in the eve 


ing along-fide of the Licorne of j 
: guns 


June 170 
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guns, and in the moſt obliging 
terms, required, or rather requeſted, 
the French captain, to come un- 
der the admiral's ſtern ; this was 
refuſed, but upon the _— up of 
a ſhip of the line, and her firing a 
gun, the Frenchman ſtood to her, 
and was brought into the fleet. 
The admiral ſent a meſſage to lee- 
ward, that every civility ſhould be 
expreſſed to the French captain, 
and alſo information given, that 
he would ſee him as Ta as they 


could come up in the morning z 


the veſſels who had him in charge 
received otders to attend to him 
through the night, and to bring 
him up without moleſtation. 

In the morning, an unexpected 
movement made by the French fri- 
gate, occaſioned one of the convoy 
to fire a ſhot acroſs her way, as a 
ſignal for keeping her courſe, when, 
to the aſtoniſhment of the admiral 
and the whole feet, ſhe ſuddenly 
poured her whole broadſide, accom- 
panied with a general diſcharge of 
ber muſquetry, into the America of 


7 guns; at the very inſtant that 


Lord Longford her commander was 
ſtanding upon the gunwale, and 
talking in terms of the utmoſt po- 
lieneſs to the French captain. The 
Irigate inſtantly ſtruck her colours 
as ſoon as the had diſcharged her 
fre. Several of the ſhot ſtruck the 
America ; arid it ſeemed little leſs 
than a miracle, conſidering the 
cloſeneſs of the ſhips, and the un- 
ſuſpecting ſtate of the crew, that 
only four -of her people were 
wounded. Although this behaviour 
merited the ſevereſt return; and 
that a broadſide, which would pro- 
bably have ſent her to the bottom, 


Was that immediately to be ex- 


petted, yet, the noble commander 
of the America, with a magnanj- 


of the fleet. 


mity, humanity, and | admirable 
command of temper, which reflect 


159 


| 


the higheſt honour on his charac- 


ter, did not return a ſingle ſnot. 
In the mean time, the other 
French frigate, called La Belle 


Poule, which was of great force, 


and heavy metal, with a ſchooner 


of 10 guns in company, were cloſely 


8 8 by the Arethuſa frigate, 
aptain Marſhal, and the Alert 
cutter, until they got out of ſight 
The Arethuſa having 


at length got up with her chaſe, 


requeſted the French captain to 


bring to, and acquainted him with 
the orders of bringing him to the 
admiral. A compliance with theſe 
requiſitions being peremptorily re- 
fuſed by the French officer, Cap- 
tain Marſhall fired a ſhot acroſs 
the Belle Poule, which ſhe inſtantly 
returned, by pouring her whole 
broadſide into the Arethuſa, then 
very cloſe along ſide. ; 
A deſperate engagement enſued, 
and was continued with unuſual 
warmth and animoſity for above 
two hours; each fide vying with 
the utmoſt degree of national emu- 
lation to obtain the palm of victory, 
in this firſt action and opening of 
a new war. The French frigate 
was much ſuperior in weight of 


metal and number of men; nor 


could ſhe at all have ſpared any 
t of thoſe advantages. At 
ength, the Arethuſa was ſo much 


ſhattered in her maſts, fails, and 


rigging, and there being at the 
ſame time but little wind for her 
government, ſhe became in a great 
meaſure unmanageable ; and they 
being now upon the enen y's conſt, 
and the French ſhip's head in with 
the land, the latter took that op- 

ortunity of e Ara a ſmall 

y, Where ſeveral boats came to 


her 


60] 


Her aſſiſtance at day-light, and degree, 


” towed her into a place of ſafety. 
| - -acion, nt was no lefs 
- warm between — Fairfax, in 
the Alert cutter, and the French 
ſchooner. Their force was about 
equal ; the former carrying ten, 
and ＋ latter (if * — — 
ight) eight . con 
2245 — for upwards of 
an hour; when the ſchooner was 
ed to ſtrike, with the loſs of 
five men killed, and ſeven mor- 
tally wounded. The Arethuſa had 
ſuſſered ſo much, that ſhe was towed 
back to the fleet by the Valiant 
and Monarch, both of which had 
purſued the chace. Her loſs in 
men was alſo conſiderable, amount- 
ing to eight killed, and thirty-ſix 
wounded. That of the Belle Poule 
was prodigious. The French ac- 
count acknowledges abovg forty 
ain, and fifty - ſeven wounded. 
Among the former was the ſecond 
n command. 


They acknowledge that the Belle 
Poule carried 36 twelve pounders : 
but they forget to enumerate thoſe 
of lighter metal, which are ſaid to 
bave amounted to 14 more; and 
they eſtimate the Arethuſa at 28 
fix pounders. Notwithſtanding this 
fuperiority of force, the brave and 
obſtinate defence made by the Belle 
Poule, in this firſt action of a new 
war, when the terrors of our naval 
proweſs in the laſt, were not yet 
forgotten, became a matter of 
ſe, and wonderful exultation. 
he King of France took care to 
nouriſh this national pride and opi- 
nion, as well by the honour and 
promotion which he beſtowed on 
the captain and other principal 
officers, as by the pecuniary re- 
wards to thoſe in a more ſubaltern 
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and his liberal munificeny 
to the widows, families, or rek. 
tions, of thoſe who fell in the 2c. 
tion. Nor was this attention cop 
fined to the officers. The wounds 
ſeamen, and the widows of they 
fellows who were ſlain, partock, i 
a proportional degree, of the fans 
bounty; and the whole was crowne 
with a conſiderable benefaction u 
the ſhip's company in 1 0¹ 
the other hand, the Captains Mar. 
ſhal and Fairfax, received grea 
praiſe from their commander, any 
not more than they deſerved. 

In the mean time, another French 
frigate fell in with the fleet, an 
was detained by the admiral, unde 
colour of the hoftility committed, 
and the extraordinary circumſtances 
of ill conduct with which it wy 
attended, by the captain of the 
Licorne ; but ſeveral French mer 
chantmen were ſuffered to pak 
through the fleet unmoleſted, as he 
did not think himſelf at all autho 
rized to interrupt their commerce, 
It was * we know not with 
what authority, that theſe frigates 
with ſome other veſſels, were crun- 
ing to intercept our Mediterraneu 

of merchantmen, which, i 
cluding thoſe from Spain and Por 
tugal, amounted to about 70 fail 
and which were then upon the 
point of immediate arrival. | 

From the taking of the Frend 
frigates, the admiral derived 1 
ſource of information of the molt 
critical and alarming nature. He 
had been taught, as he affirmed, 
to believe that he commanded 1 
fleet, which, if not quite equal i 
number and force, was yet ſuch. 
as from a confidence in his offices 
and men, he might venture, without 
raſhneſs to oppoſe to any thing 


that could have been brought ont 
at co ye ed 


z gunſt him during his craize. He 
was now cloſe upon the enemy's 
coaſt, and within fight of Uſhant, 
when he diſcovered, to his inex- 
preſſible aſtoniſhment, from the pa- 

s, and other means of informa- 


— which the capture of the fri- 


gates had thrown into his hands. 


that the French fleet in Breſt Road 
and Breſt Water, amounted to 32 
ſhips of the line, beſides 10 or 12 
frigates z whereas his own force 
conſiſted only of 20 of the former, 
and three of the latter. 
His ſituation was certainly hig 
lexing, and no leſs critical. It 
wis ſcarcely poſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
he could have been ſent out with 
fach a force, and where objects of 
ſuch immenſe importance, as per- 
haps included no leſs than the very 
tence of the empire, were at 
ſtake, under any intention of his 
countering ſo prodigious a fupe- 
ority ; and it was yet ſcarcely 
g difficult to conceive or believe, 


What adminiſtration in general, or 


hat great department of the ſtate 
inder which he immediately acted, 
particular, could have been poſſi- 
bly deficient in information, on 
de full poſſeffion of which the pub- 
ic we and fafety ſo directly 
ung, and which they could not 
ant means of procuring with the 
moſt facility. | 
In fo untoward a ſituation, it was 
deed difficult what to decide on. 
ant of experience feems as neceſ- 

ay as want of wiſdom, to inſpire 
tempt for an enemy. The con- 
equences of a defeat on the ene- 
s coaft, were not in this caſe, as 
n the general courſe of wars, to be 
calured only by a temporary loſs 
temitory, or ſubſtraction of glory. 
ty thing was at ſtake. The for- 
and perhaps the being of this 
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country 
the hazard of a ſingle die. 


[6s 


„were to be committed tis 


Gar + 
own narrow feas might be ſwept bx 
an inſulting enemy; our open coats 
every where expoted to devaſtation 


and ruin ; and the kingdom to open 


invaſion. 


Such were ſome of the fatal con- 
ſequences that were to be appre- 
hended from a defeat in the pretent 


ſtate of things; and the more ef- 


pecially, as that, through the cou- 
rage of the commanders, and the 
of the occaſion, could only 
en accompliſhed by the 
abſolute deſtruction of the fleet 
whilft the unfortunate deficiency of 
na val ſtores and proviſion which 
prevailed within the kingdom, 
with the difficulty, if not impracti- 
cability, under ſuch circumſtances, 
of procuring a foreign ſupply, and 
the expoſed fituation of our docks, 
yards, and conſequently of all thoſe 
ſhips which were either building or 
under repair, would, all together, 


urge 
have 


then 


preſent ſuch an opening to 


ruin and calamity, that ſcarcely a 
could be entertained of re- 
On the other 
hand, to fly from the coalt of an 


hope 
frieving the ſtroke. 


inſulted enemy, when that enemy 


was coming out to avenge the in- 


ſult, would be an incident as new 


in the naval hiſtory of England, as 


it would ſeem inconſiſtent with the 


preſent opinion, and degrading to 


the paſt renown of the commander. 
In this dilemma, the adnurat 
determined that all other conſider- 


ations ſhould give way, to what he 


deemed a faithful diſcharge of the 
great truſts repoſed in him; the pri- 
mary objects of which, were the 
protection of his country, and the 


preſervation of her commerce. 


He 


wiſely thought the ſtakes were too 
great to be hazarded againſt vaſt 
| odds, 


# 
4, 
* 


62 
odds, either upon perſonal, or pro- 
feſſional uncl, lt was, — 
ever, a difficult conqueſt. He af- 
terwards declared, when compelled 
to a public explanation and defence 
of his conduct, that he never in his 


life felt ſo deep a melancholy, as 
when he found himſelf obligedi to 


turn his back on France.— And, 


that his courage was never put to 
ſuch a trial as in that retreat; but 
that it was his firm perſuaſion, that 
his country was ſaved by it. 
27th. fleet to Portſmouth, the ad- 
miral had an opportunity of veri- 
fying by experience, the neceſ- 
y to a commander in chief, ef- 
pecially in critical ſeaſons, and 
_ endowed: with large diſcretionary 
powers, to be well ſupported in the 
cabinet, and to meet with a diſſ. - 
ſition to a favourable conſtruction 
and acceptance of his well- directed 
ſervices, in thoſe nice and doubtful 
fituations, wherein no ſpecific line 
of condu can be laid down for his 
direction, and in which, either per- 
ſonal reſpenſibility muſt be hazard- 
- ed, or what appears at that time to 
be the eſſential intereſts of his 
country ſacrificed. He had al- 
ready gone in two inſtances to the 
limits of his diſcretionary powers. 
The taking of the frigates, and the 
return, contrary to expeQation and 
intention, if not to direct orders, 
from his ſtation, were meaſures of 
ſuch a nature, as admitted of no 
medium in their conſtruction. They 
were either abſolutely right, or they 
muſt be abſolutely wrong. In the 
former. caſe, they demanded not 
only immediate, but great appro- 
bation ; in the latter, the moſt di- 
rect reprehenſion. 
who had committed errors of ſuch 


Upon the return of the 


The officer, 


* 
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magnitude and danger, ſhould no 


again, by any means, have 


entruſted with the command of ſuch 


national importance. | 

The admiral was, however, left 
in this ſtate of uncertainty ; and 
with ſo great a truſt in his hands, 
never received the ſmalleſt dired 
or official approbation of his con- 
duct in either inftance. But he 


ſeemed to be immediately delivered 


over without mercy, to the obloquy 
and ſcurrility of thoſe publications, 
which he conſidered as being under 
the immediate direction of the mi- 
niſters; and which, from the cir- 
cumſtance of their abuſe having 
been ſo frequently the prelude to 
the downfal or diſgrace of officers, 
are particularly confidered as being 
in / ſort, in the ſecret, and a 
having the ſanction of authority 
for their cenſure and condemnation, 
By theſe, the admiral's return and 
conduct were branded with the mot 
opprobrious terms which language 
was capable of beſtowing, and ab 
cribed to the moſt diſgraceful mo- 
tives; his general character treated 
with the moſt indecent ſcurrility; 
and as they placed his conduct and 
his merits in the ſame ſcale with 
thoſe of Admiral Byng, fo they 
boldly and directly threatened hw 
with the ſame fate. 3 
The admiral bore. all the di 
couraging, as well as the Ciſagree 
able circumſtances he met, will 
wonderful temper, He made 10 
complaints himſelf, did every thing 
to ſtifle diſcontents in others, preſſed 
forward the preparations for his fe- 
turn to ſea, without noiſe or pe. 
rade, and bore all the unmerited 
reproach that was thrown upon 
bim, without being once tempted 
to a juſtification, Which, by 15 
-  parrallh 
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narration of the fact, muſt neceſ- 
arily have criminated the firſt lord 
of the admiralty. 

The fortunate arrival of the two 
grſt of our Weſt-India fleets, and 
of the Levant trade, brought in a 
ſupply of ſeamen, at the moſt cri- 
ical period in which they could 
have ever been wanted, By this 


means, and the exertions every- 


where uſed by the admiralty, the 

1 4 admiral was enabled to 
Jul gib. put again to ſea, on the 
13th day from his arrival at Portſ- 
mouth, with 24 ſhips of the line ; 
and was joined on the way by fix 
more; the paucity of frigates ſtill 
continued, there being an addition 
of only one, to which was alſo 
added two fireſhips. But the ſhips 
in general were commanded b 
men, who in point of ſkill, ability 
and courage, were of the higheſt 
eſtimation. | 

In the mean time, the French 
king made uſe of the engagement 
with the Belle Poule, and the tak- 
ng of the other frigates, as the 
oſtenſible ground, for iſſuing out 
orders for repriſal on the ſhips of 
Creat-Britain z and the ordinance 
for the diſtribution of prizes, which 
we have already obſerved had been 


paſſed a conſiderable time before, 


although hitherto kept dormant, 
was now immediately publiſhed. 
dimilar meaſures were likewiſe pur- 
ſued in England, as ſoon as the 
account of theſe tranſactions was 
received, Thus nothing of war 
was wanting between the two na- 
tons, excepting merely its name, 
or rather the forinality of the pro- 
* Ne 
the day preceding the depar- 
lure of the Bal 2 Port- 
mouth, the French fleet failed from 
teſt, amounting to 32 fail of the 


(6g 
line, and a cloud of frigates. They 


were divided in three 1quadrons or 
diviſions, the whole being under 
the command of the Count d'Or- 
villiers, who was aſſiſted in his own 
particular diviſion, by Admiral the 
Count de Guichen. The ſecond 
was commanded by the Count Du- 
chaffault; afſiſted by M. de Roche- 
chovart; and the third by the 
Duke of Chartres, (prince of the 
blood) who was ſeconded by Ad- 
miral the Count de Graſſe. M. de 
la Motte Piquet, although an ad- 
miral, acted as firſt- captain in the 
Duke of Chartres ſhip. On their 
departure from Breſt, the Lively 
frigate, which had been ſent to 
watch their motions, got ſo involved 
amongſt them that ſhe could not 
poſſibly eſcape, and was accordingly 
tak 


en. 

The Engliſh fleet was likewiſe 
thrown into three divifions ; the 
van being commanded by Sir Ro- 
bert Harland, Vice-Admiral of the 
Red ; and the rear by Sir Hugh 
Palliſer, Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 
The commander in chief was aſſiſted 
by the voluntary ſervices of Rear- 
Admiral Campbell, a brave and 
experienced officer, who from an- 
cient friendſhip, and a Jong par- 
ticipation of danger and ' ſervice, 
condeſcended to act as firſt-captain 
in his own ſhip the Victory. 

The two fleets came in fight of 
each other on the afternoon of the 
23d of July. It appears from the 
movements and conduct, both then 
and after, of the French admiral, 
that he had no knowledge of the 
increaſe of Mr. Kepple's ſtrength, at 
their firſt meeting; but conſidered 
his fleet as being ſtill in about the 
ſame ſtate as to number, in which it 
had been at the time of quitting its 
ſtation before Breſt, Under this im- 

preſlion 
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he ſeemed diſpoſed for 
bringing on an immediate engage 
ment z but as ſoon as the fleets had 
approached ſo near, as pretty well 


to diſcover each other's force, he 


ſeemed evidently, to relinquiſh that 


determination, and continued after- 


wards to evade with great caution 
and knowledge in his profeſſion, 
all thoſe endeavours which were 
conſtantly uſed on the other fide to 
bring on an action. | 


tiſh admiral only brought the fleet 
to, in/a line of battle, leaving the 
jon of attack to the enemy, A 
eſh gale, and a change of wind 
in the night, made ſome conſidera- 
ble alteration in the relative ſitua- 
tion of the oppoſed fleets. The 
French had now gained the wea- 
ther-gage, which afforded them the 
great advantage, of either bring- 
ing on an action, nearly in the 


time and manner they liked, or of 


avoidi 


it totally. Two of their 
line of 


ttle ſhips had, however, 


fallen conſiderably in the night to 
leeward ; and the admiral now ſee- 


ing that they ſtudiouſly avoided an 
engagement, and being ſenſible of 
the difficulty of forcing them to 
that deciſion, while the wind held 
in its preſent ſtate, determined if 


| * poſſible to profit of this ſeparation, 
+and to reduce his „ to the 


alternative, of either ſacrificing two 
of his capital ſhips, or of hazarding 
a general action. 

he French commander choſe to 
ſubmit to the riſque of the former. 
Although the two ſhips were not 
taken, they were fo etfeQtually cut 
off from the reſt of the fleet, that 
they were never able to rejoin them 
during the remainder of the cruize ; 
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and another ſhip, which had uf 
tained fome damage during thy 
night in the gale, was expoſed ty 
ſuch imminent danger of heiny 
taken, as to owe her, mereh 
to a ſudden ſhift of the wind. bh 
the cutting off of the two forme 
veſſels, the _ fleets —— 
upon an equality in point of nun 
nk with — to line of batth 


IPs. 
| Fe or four ſucceſſive days, the flex 
continued conſtantly to beat uy 
againſt the wind in purſuit of the 
enemy; who might have choſe 
any hour of that tune to have come 
to a general engagement. Thi 
ſlackneſs with reſpect to action, » 
not, however, to be attributed 10 
any want of ſpirit in Monſ. D'Or. 
villiers, the gallantry of that office 
being unqueſtioned ; but the mo- 
tives which operated on both com- 
manders, were as totally different 
as their conduct. Mr. — had 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt urgent rev 
ſons, for preſſing on an engagement 


with the greateſt poſſible expect 


tion; and the fame reaſons operat- 
ed, though in a leſſer degree, upou 
his — oh to abſtain from that 
final iſſue. The greateſt bodies d 
the Britiſh trade were then on ther 
return home. Two Eaſt-India, and 
two Weſt-India fleets, of immenſe 
value, were hourly expected. The 
French fleet, from their order of 
failing, and the number of ther 
frigates, ſpread over fo vaſt an er. 
tent of ocean, that Mr. Keppe 
found it neceſſary to warn the 

miralty in his letters, of the ut 
avoidable danger to which 40 
ſhips that attempred to join bin 
would thereby be expoſed. As the 
Britiſh fleet cut off that of Franc 
from their own ports, ſo the fic! 


of France was ſpread athwart tha 
Coun 
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ſituation of 
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courſe, which our home ward trade 
was likely to hold z and from the 
both fleets, and the 
ſtate of the wind, might have taken 
them in the Britiſh admiral's fight, 
without & poſſibility of his prevent- 
ing it. 3 
or was this ſtate of things 
rendered leſs irkſome, nor the 
cehenfions reſulting from it, quali- 
— by anywell- founded confidence 
that it might not be of long comi- 
nuance: On the contrary, our own 
naval hiſtories record an example 
in the reign of King William, when 
the celebrated Admira! Ruſſel was 
obliged to undergo for two months 
the mortification, of being almoſt 
in the daily view of the French 
fleet, without his being able in all 
that time to bring them to action. 
The admiral had alſo another mo- 
tire for his anxiety to bring on an 
engagement upon any terms what- 
”. 1 This — was founded in 
bis inſtructions. For although he 
did not for prudential reaſons think 
fit to produce them on his trial, he 
made no fcruple of declaring freely 
to the court, that his inſtructions 
went directly and abſolutely to that 
point of fighting the enemy. 

In this purſuit of the French 
fleet, the preſerving of a regular 
Ine of battle, with any hope of 
bringing them to action, was evi- 
dently impracticable. That ſignal 
was accordingly hauled down from 
the 23d, and that for chacing to 
windward kept conſtantly flying. 
In this meaſure, the admiral was 
lupported, not only by his own 
judgment, but by the practical ex- 
anple of ſome of the greateſt names, 
who had ever ſupported or eſta- 
bliſhed the honour of the Britiſh 
lag. But the meaſure was of a 
nature, which rendered all prece- 

Vor. XXII. | 


* 
dent unneceſſary for its juſtification: 
The aſſidubus and continual endea- 
vours of the French Admiral to 


avoid an engagement, afforded ſulk 
cauſe for apprebending that he 


expected a reinforcement, and that, 


independent of all other. motives, 
would have been ſufficient for uſing 
every means to bring it ſuddenty 
on. By adhering to a line of 
battle. the Prench fleet would 
have been evidently out of fight in 
a very ſhort time, and the proba- 
ble conſequence would have been, 
either the | loſs of our foreign 
convoys, or inſult to the coaft of 
England. The admiral accord- 
ingly continued the chace without 
intermiſſion, keeping his fleet at 
the ſame time as much collected, 
as the nature of a purſuit would 
admit of, in order to ſeize the firſt 
unity which a change of wind 
might afford, of bringing the enemy 
to a cloſe and deciſive action. | 
On the morning of the 27th of 
July, the French fleet were at 
day-break, as much to windward, 
and at as great a diſtance, as they 
had generally been during the 
preceding days; and ſeemed alſo 
to avoid an action with as much 
induſtry as ever. The vice-admiral 
of the blue was then rather more to 
leeward than his ſtation required, 
and having his mainſail up, it 
obliged the ſhips of that diviſion to 
continue under an eaſy fail. This 
induced the commander in chief to 
throw out a ſignal, for ſeveral 
ſhips of that diviſion to chace to 
windward. The enemy's fleet were 
then near three leagues to wind ward. 
and going off cloſe by the wind with 
a preſſed fail. The motive aflizned 


for the ſignal was to collect as 


many of thoſe ſhips to windward 
4s could be done, in order to fill 
2 vp 


75 
1 ' 4 


= 


8s 
66 
up wat interval between the com- 
mander in chief's ſhip 

- -viceadmiral, which had been oc- 


* 


and the 


cafioned by the latter falling fo far 


to leeward ; and thus, by ſtrength- 
ening the main body of the fleet, to 


be ready ſor any chance that might 


occur of bringing the enemy to 
action. 
ſignal was not made to the whole 
Aiviſion inſtead of particular ſhips, 


And the reaſon why the 


was, that they then muſt have 


chaced in a body, which would 


have retarded the beſt going ſhips, 
by. an attendance on their imme- 


diate © commander. 
vice admiral ſeemed fo ſenſible of 


Indeed the 


the object of- the ſignal, that it 
produced an immediate effect in 
the conduct of his own ſhip, by 


4 conſiderable augmentation of 


fail. 


Some changes of the wind, and a 


dark ſquall, which came on before 
11 o'clock, produced ſeveral eyo- 
4 lutions in both fleets, the nature 
and effect of which are not eafily 


explained to the ſatisfaction of 
landmen. It ſeems u 
that ſome ſudden ſhifts of the wind, 


- 


ether with the unexpected and 


unintentional effect produced by an 


evolution on the French fide, . 


all improved upon by the moſt ma 

terly efforts on the other, brought 
the two fleets ſo cloſe, that they 
could not part without an engage- 


ment. 


But as this was a fituation 


not ſought, and a deciſion not 
wiſhed by the French commanders, 
the endeavoured to evade its con- 
ſequences as much as poſſible; and 
accordingly, inſtead of ſhortening 


fail, and | ing 
ceive the 


to, in order to re- 


battle on the ſame tack, by which 
- eviry ſhip on either fide, would 


have been fairly engaged with her 


n the whole, 


ritiſh fleet in a line of 
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adverſary in the te line, and 
the action could icarcely fail of 
being. deciſive, they ſuddenly put 
about on the contrary tack. By 
this manceuvre, the heads and 
courſe. of the ſhips in each fleet, 
being directed to oppoſite points 
of the compaſs with thoſe of the 
other, they could only engage az 
they paſſed, inſtead of lying (ide 
to fide, ſo as to make an effectual 
2 EF 
hus it will be eaſily conceived, 
that in this courſe of engagement, 
any Britiſh ſhip that could fetch 
the head of the French fleet, would 
receive and return the fire of every 
ſhip from firſt to laſt in their line; 
which would have been ſtill kept up 
by thoſe that followed, until both 
fleets had totally paſſed each other, 
It neceſſarily followed of courſe, 
that thoſe ſhips which engaged 
firſt, would be the ſooneſt out of 
action; and that the continuance 
of each in it, muſt depend upon 
the of the French line which 
ſhe was able to fetch, and the con- 
* number of ſhips ſhe had 
ill to paſs. Although this mode 
of fighting did not at all prevent 
the loſs of men, or damage to the 
** yet it tended greatly to 
defer, if not totally to evade, 
the conſequences incident to thoſe 
circumſtances ; as it prevented the 
ſucceſsful adverſary — being ca- 
pable of immediately purſuing witk 
effect, either the blow which he had 
given to a ſingle ſhip, or the general 
unprefſion which he had made in 
the enemy's line... The neceſſity 
which induced the Britiſh con- 
mander to bring on an engagement, 
and the determined perſeverance of 
the enemy in avoiding it, rendered 
him, of courſe, incapable of pit- 
ſcribing the terms. The 
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The French began the engage- 
ment, by firing at a great diſtance 
at the headmoſt of Sir Robert Har- 
Jand's diviſion, as they led up; who 
on the contrary, did not return a 
ſhot until they came within a very 
cloſe diſtance. The example was 
followed, or a finitlar conduct 

urſued, by the fleet in general, as 
fat as each ſhip could cloſe up with 
the enemy; and notwithſtanding 
their being neceſſarily extended by 
the chace, they were all ſoon in 
battle. As the fleets paſſed each 
other very cloſe on the oppoſite 
tacks, the cannonade was very 
heavy, ard the effect conſiderable. 
The action laſted from firſt to laſt 
ſomething about three hours. As 
the French, in their uſual way, 
directed their fire . at the 
rigging, ſeveral of the Britiſh ſhips 
were a good deal crippled, and ſuf- 
fered conſiderably in their maſts, 
yards, and fails. The fre on their 
lide, which was principally levelled 


at the hulls of the enemy, was not 


deficient in its effect of another 
kind. 1 
As ſoon as the commander in 
chief had paſſed the rear of the 
enemy, and that the ſmoke was ſo 
far cleared as to admit of any ob- 
ſervation, his firſt object was to 
look round to the poſition of the 
ſhips which were already come out 
of action, and to confider of the 

means of bringing on a cloſe 
and general engagement, as ſoon 
as the remainder of the fleets, 
which were flill fighting, had paſſed 
and cleared each other. He ſoon 
perceived, that the vice-admiral! of 
the red, with part of his diviſion, 


had already tacked, and was ſtand- 
ng towards the enemy; but ob- 
erved at the ſame time, that none 


of the other ſhips which were come 


\ 
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out of action had yet tacked, and 
that ſome of them were dropping 
to leeward, and ſeemingly em 7 
ed in repairing their damages. His 
own ſhip, the Victory, had ſo con- 
ſiderable a ſhare in the action, as 
not to be in condition for imme- 
diate tacking; nor, if it had been 
otherwiſe expedient, could he im- 
mediately wear, and ſtand back on 
the ſhips coming up aſtern of him 
out of che action, without throwin 
them into the utmoſt diſorder 
confuſion. « * 
This movement was, however, 
performed as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
and notwithſtanding the damages 
ſuſtained by the Victory, ſhe Was 
not only the firſt ſhip that wore off 
the center diviſion, and that got 
round again towards the enemy, 
but it was ſome time before the ex- 
ample could be followed, and not 
above three or four, were then able 
to cloſe up with her. In this ſitu- 
ation of the fleet, the admiral 
hauled down the ſignal for battle, 
which he judged improper to be 
kept abroad, until the ſhips could 
recover their ſtations, or at leaſt get 
near enough to ſupport each other 
in action; and in order to call them 
together for that purpoſe, he imme- | 
diately made the fignal to form 
the line of battle a-head, which 
is of all others, that conſidered by 
ſeamen as the moſt forcible, and 
as commanding the moſt prompt 
obedience. | 
At this time the victory was 
a-head of all the center and red 
diviſions, and had time to unbend 
her maintopſail, (which had been 
rendered totally unſerviceable) 
while the ſhips aſtern were endea- 
vouring to get into their reſpective 
ſtations. As the vice-admital of 
the blue commanded the rear - divi- 
[EI 2 fon, 
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ton, which was of courſe the laſt evident intention of cutting them 


out of action, he was at this time off from the reſt of the fleet. The 


Ahead of the Victory, which was admiral inſtantly penetrated into 
now become his proper ſtation; their deſign, and the danger of 
yet without regard to the ſignal, he, thoſe ſhips obliged him ſuddenly 

whatever motives, po ly juſ— to wear, and to ſtand athwart the 
table ones) quitted his ſtation in van of the enemy, in a diagonal 


the front of that line of battle for line, for their protection. At the 


which. it was flying, and paſting his fame time, be diſpatched orders te 
admiral to leeward oa the contrary Sir Robert Harland, to form his 
tack, whilſt ' he was advancing to diviſion at a diſtance aſtern of the 
the enemy, never came into the line Victory, in order to cover the rear, 
during the reſt of the day. and to keep the enemy in check, 

The following is repreſented as until the vice-admiral of the blue 
being dhen the exact ſituation of the ſhould in obedience to the fignal 


fleet. The victory was the neareſt (which was kept conſtantly flying) 


ſhip to the enemy, with no more come, with his diviſion, into his 
than three or four of her own divi- proper ftation. Theſe orders were 
fion in any ſituation, either to have 1nftantly obeyed by the vice-admural 
immediately ſupported her or each of the red, who was accordingly 


other in action; Sir Robert Har- formed in the wake of the Victory, 


land, with fix or ſeven fait of his before four o'clock. 

diviſion, was to windward, and It was this evolution, which was 
ready for inſtant ſervice ; the vice- afterwards made the foundation of 
admiral of the blue was on a con- one of thoſe principal charges 


. trary tack, and totally out of the which were brought againſt the ad- 


Ine; other ſhips were far aſtern, miral, it being repreſented © as 
and five that were diſabled in their © carrying the appearance of a 


_ rigging, at a great diſtance to lee- , © flight, and bringing diſgrace up- 


ward, Thus, the admiral could on the Britiſh flag, by affording 


_ not at that time, which was about © an opportunity to the enemy 


three o'clock in the afternoon, col- of claiming the victory, and of 
lect above twelve ſhips to renew the © publiſhing to the world that 


Engagement. „the fleet had ran away,” And 
The French had now got to it was alſo this movement, which 


Jeeward, and under the expectation ſome of the braveſt and moſt ex 

of being immediately attacked, had rienced officers in the Britiſh Er. 
hngdle& moſt. of their ſhips haſtily | vice, and who were preſent at the 
together in a kind of cluſter, in time, declared upon oath to have 
the operation of wearing, from appeared, and to have been con- 
whence they were gradually ſtretch- fidered by them, both then and 


ing out into a line of battle; but after, as a great and neceffary ma- 


upon obſerving the expoſed fitu- nœuvre. 

ation. of thoſe Britiſh- ſhips which In the mean time, the admiral 

had fallen to leeward to repair perceiving that he was nearing the 

their damages, it induced ſome al- enemy, by the courſe which he 

reration in their movements, and ſteered for the protection of the 

they began to edge away, with an crippled ſhips; and that 2 
| i 
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admiral of the blue ſtill continued 
to lie to windward, and by fo do- 
ing kept his divifion back from 
joining him, and from ſupportin 
the fleet, he made a fignal for 
ſhips to windward to bear down 
into his wake. This fignal was 
repeated by the vice-admiral, al- 
though he bad not repeated that 
for the line of battle ; but as he did 
not bear down himſelf, his repeat- 
ing this ſignal ſeems to have been 
peculiarly unlucky ; it having been 
interpreted, by the ſhips of his di- 
viſion, as an order for coming into 
his own wake, and not for their 
going into that of the admiral. 
Theſe appearances of neglect of 
duty in the vice-admiral of the 
blue, were attributed to the diſ- 
abled condition of his ſhip, to 
which ſeveral witneſſes were pro- 
duced on his trial, and on the cre- 
dit of which he was afterwards ac- 
quitted. The protection of the diſ- 
abled ſhips being accompliſhed, and 
the French Fleet continuing to form 
their line, ranging up to leeward 
—— to the center diviſion, it 
me the admiral's immediate 
and moſt urgent object, to form 
bis as ſpeedily as poſſible, in order 
to bear down upon them and re- 
new the battle, whilſt it could yet 
be done with full effekt. He there- 
fore, after having repeated the fig- 
nal for ſhips to come into his wake 
with no better effe& than before, 
ſent to Sir Robert Harland, to 
ſiretch away a-head, and to take 
his proper ſtation in the line; in 
which he was inftantly obeyed, 
with the uſual promptneſs of that 
excellent officer; and ſeeing the 
vice. admiral of the blue ſtill to 
windward, with his foretopfail un- 
t, and without any viſible ef- 
dat, eicher towards ſetting it to 


deſired effect, and having 
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rights, or for obeying that ſignal 
which had been fo long flying, he 
ſent Captain Windſor of the Fox 
frigate at five o'clock, with exprefs 
orders to him, to bear down into 
his, the admiral's wake, and to tell 
him, that he only waited for him 
and his diviſion to renew the bat- 
tle. We muſt obſerve, that there 
is a conſiderable variation, with 
regard to the exact time at which 
this meſſage was delivered, in the 


evidence given upon the trials of 
Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Pak 
liſer. 

This order not producing the 


fore 
hauled down the fignal for coming 
into his wake, the admiral threw 
out that for all ſhips to come inte 
their tations; and again, at ſeven 
o'clock, being wearied out with 
fruitleſs expectation, on _ ns 
ſignal for each icular ſhip 
the vioe-admiral f the blue's di- 
viſion to come into her ſtation in 
the line; but before they had com- 
plied with this ſignal, night put an 
end to all further operations. It 
will ſcarcely eſcape obſervation, 
that no ſignal had been particularly 
thrown out to the Formidable, the 
vice-admiral of the blue's own ſhip : 
this the admiral afterwards attri- 
buted to a motive of delicacy, 
founded on the long ſervices of that 
officer, as well as a due compliment 
to his rank in his double capacity, 
both as a lord of the admiralty, and 
as the third in the preſent command; 
a delicacy which, whether juſtifiable 
or not, brought great inconyenien- 
cies on Mr. Keppels poſſible crimi» 
nation; and it is not likely to be 
imitated on future occaſions. 
Although the French, by their 
drawing up and forming a line pa- 
rallel to the Britith fleet, ſhewed a 
([E] 3 deter- 


determination of ſuſtaining an en- 
gagement, if they Had been attack- 
ed, they, however, ſhewed evident- 
ly, that they were not at all diſpoſed. 
to urge matters to that final con- 
cluſion, by any act of their own 
as they had it in their power to 
have renewed the engagement dur- 
ing every hour of the afternoon ; 
and that with ſuch apparent advan- 
| - . tage, from a ſituation of affairs 
which it does not ſeem could poſſi- 
bly have eſcaped their obſervatian, 
that their mifling the opportunity 
appears little leſs unaccountable, 
than the ſtrange circumſtance from 
whence it was derived. Their con- 
duct in the night weuld have afford- 
ed a confirmation of their indiſpo- 
ſition to renew the engagement, if 
their preceding could have left any 
doubt upon the queſtion. Three 
of their beſt failing veſſels were ſta- 
tioned at proper diſtances with 
lights; to diyert the attention of the 
Britiſh fleet, and to induce them to 
imagine. that the whole French 
„line ſtill kept that poſition, in 
which it had been laſt ſeen at the 
©. Cloſe of day. Under this deception, 
and the favour of the night, the 
. Teſt of their fleet withdrew with the 
utmoſt filence, withont lights, and 
withqut any other ſignal, than the 
— 5 ſome rockets, which 
appeared about ten O clock, and 
made the beſt of their way to the 
port of Breft, for which place the 
wind was directly fair, and where 
they accordingly arrived on the fol- 
lowing evening: | 
At day-light, their fleet had got 
to ſuch a diſtauce, as to be only 
viſible from the maſt-heads of a 
very few of the Britiſh ſhips, ex- 
= ceptihg the three fail we have men- 
- toned, which were ſtill within a 
_ few miles to lee ward of ſome of the 
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neareſt. The admiral threw out «4 
ſignal for four ſhips to chace them 
but ſoon perceiving that two of 
theſe were not able to carry fo 
much fail as would even counte- 
nance the purſuit, he ſoon recalled 
it. And taking into conſideration 
the crippled ſtate of his own ſhips, 
the diſtance which the French had 


gained in the night, their vicinity 


to their own coaſts, and alſo re- 
—_—_ that whatever they might 
have ſuffered in their hulls, they 
had not apparently received any 
reat damage in their means of 
ight, he concluded upon the 
whole, that he had not the ſmalleſt 
proſpe& of coming up with them, 
and that neither a general or parti- 
al purſuit, could haye anſwered any 
wiſe or beneficial — — On the 
other hand, he conſidered, that a 
vain and fruitleſs purſuit of a diſtant 
and flying enemy on their own coaſt, 
with a large ſwell, and a freſh wind 
blowing full upon it, and a fleet of 
large and heayy ſhips, in the ſtate 
his own was, would not only have 
been wantonly expoſing it without 
end or object to great riſque and 
danger, but would alſo be a miſlead- 
ing and defeating of its operations, 
by delaying the refitment which was 
neceſſary, for carrying on the fu- 
ture ſeryice with yigour and effect. 
It muſt be obſerved that the 
account of this action and the — 
ceding circumſtances, is taken from 
the printed trial of Admiral Kep- 
pel. The affair has been ſince agi- 
tated with violence and heat, be- 
tween parties with whom . we have 
no concern, and upon a ſubject of 
which we have not naval ſkill ſuff- 
cient to form any judgment. But 
as the evidence 1s that of the 
prom ſeamen, and men of the 
igheſt honour, upon oath, is hy 

| 11 
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che greater part uncontradicted, 
and received by competent and un- 
impeached ſworn judges, we could 
not, without the groſſeſt partiality 
or prejudice, receive It in any other 
way, than as it was received and 
decided on by that court in the 
trial. It is exceedingly rare for 
hiſtorians to be furniſhed with facts 
ſo eſtabliſhed. | 
The loſs of men in the Britiſh 
fleet, amounted to . and 
373 wounded. No officer was kil- 
25 and but wy few wounded. 
Several private French accounts 
eſtimated the loſs on their fide at 
2000 in killed and wounded. Their 
gazette, publiſhed by authority, 
was. very ſlow in giving any eſti- 
mate of the loſs ; they ſeemed to 
wait for the account from England ; 
fixed it at ſome ſmall 
matter more than that acknowledg- 
ed by the Britiſh admiral on his 
ſide. Other accounts, and not il! 
ſupported, carried the loſs in kiſled 
and wounded on that fide, ſo high 
as 3000 men. The French gazette, 
beſides claiming the victory, de- 
ſcribes with no ſmall degree gf fa- 
cetiouſneſs, the utter aſtoniſhment 
of the French admiral and of bis 
fleet, upon finding themſelves, moſt 
unaccountably, and unexpectedly, 
in the harbour of Breſt, inſtead of 
being, as they imagined, many 
leagues out at ſea, * in full pur- 
ſuit 4 the enemy towards his own 
coalts, The publiſher, however, 
conſoles himſelt with the reflection, 
that ſuch miſtakes are, in certain 
, by no means uncommon, and 
therefore afford no juſt oped for 
ſurprize in this inſtance. Whatever 
meafures that nation have adopted 
or purſued for the improvement of 
eir marine, it was obſerved with 


equa] ſurprize and regret on that 


: 


Wb 
day, and by ſome of our braveſt 
and moſt experienced officers, that 


they worked and manœuvred their 
ſhips, with a degree of ſeamanlike 


addreſs and dexterity, which they 


never before perceived, in any op- 
portunity they bad, whether of war 


or of peace, of conſidering the 


maritime abilities of that people. 
Some have attributed this circum- 


ſtance to the number of American. 


ſeamen, who are ſuppoſed to have 


ſerved on board the French fleet. 


We do not, however, know the fact 
to be at all founded, that there were 
any fuch number of Americans, at 
that time, in the ſervice of France, 


as could haye been in any degree 


equal to the effect. * 
Howeyer unwilling we are to 
enter into any diſcuſſion of the ſub» 
je, the ſubſequent conſequences 
of this action render it neceſſary, 
that we ſhould here take ſome no- 
tice of that conduct in the vice- 
admiral of the blue, which has fince 
been productive of ſo much public 


enquiry and judicial inveſtigation. 


It ſeems to appear fiom ſome of - 


that ſund of matter, which has 


fince been communicated to all the 


world, that the conduct of that 
officer, in not obeying the fignals 
or orders of his commander in 
chief, was ſo little conſonant to the 
reſolution which be had immedi. 
ately diſplayed in the action, (which 
is admitted to have been equal, and 
by his friends ſtated to be even ſu- 
perior, to that of any other officer) 
that it excited the moſt general 
aſtoniſhment throughout the flect. 
But as this. aſtoniſhment was mixed 


with, and 3 deal founded 


upon, doubt and expectation, when 


theſe remained ungratified, and that 
no ſatisfactory explanation was aſ⸗ 
forded, that kind of friendly won- 
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7 
der which was firſt excited, chang- 
ed, by no very abrupt tranſition, 
intg à very high degree of diſlike 


of Admiral Keppel 


any, almoſt, that man can expe- 
rience. The event of the Gay, and 

| rench 
fleet, were to him, matters intoler- 
ably grievous. As the reward of 
conſummate ſkill, and the moſt in- 


ceſſant induſtry, fortune, after five 
days purſuit of his enemy, pre- 


ſented hin! with one of. thoſe fair 


| 8 which ſhe ſo ſeldom 
Otte 


r, of doing the moſt ſignal ſer- 
vice to his country, in its moſt cri- 


tical exigency, and of raiſing his 


cen name to the ſummit of naval 


renown and glory. To uſe his own 
words, he hoped to have-made the 
27th of July, na proud day to 
England. All theſe mighty ad- 


' yantapes to his country, and glo- 


rious rewargs to himſelf, were, juſt 


- when they appeared within his fr 
{þ, unaccountably raviſhed from 


The action of the day was ho- 
nourable to Britiſh courage, and to 
Britiſh ſkill. But the fruits of both 
were loſt. The victory. was not de- 
cilive z and the whole French ſqua- 


dron was in fafety in its own har- 


bour. Murmurs n to E 
trough the whole fleet. In Ply- 
mouth, the failure of a complete 


victory was attributed to the admi- 
ras oldeſt and cloſeſt friend, the 
vice-admiral of the blue. In Lon- 


don his own conduct was criticiſed. 


The admiral had ſeen too much 
af men and of ſervice, not to be 
diſpoſed to make great allowances, 
for thoſe ſudden, and often unac- 
countable, momentary weakneſſes 


and failures of the mind, to which 
All mankind, in a leſſer or greater 
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degree, are at certain times liable, 


and to the honour of the navy, 


ing on enthuſiaſm, rendered hin 


* 


His veneration to his profeſlian, 
which he carried to a pitch border- 


exceedingly tender, with reſpect to 
calling in queſtion the names of 
officers of diss ion. Such charges 
or enquiries, however founded, are 
apt to leave a ſtigma behind: and 
in any caſe, he would have thoyght 
it hard, that the well- earned meecgz 
and the fair character, obtained in 
a life of hard and painful ſervice, 
ſhould at- once- be blaſted, by the 
rigid conſtruction of a ſingle act, or 
the lapſe or weakneſs of a moment. 
He had no donbt of the bravery of 
his vice-admiral, and þe did not 
think error or miſtake ſufficient 
grounds for ſubjecting him to ſuch 
an ordeal. His nature beſides, dif- 
poſed him to think favourably of 
others ; and a modification of the 
ſame diſpoſition, rendered him in- 
traQtable, in conceiving evil of his 


tends, #4 $4 

If on the other hand it might be 
juſtly ſaid, that no private conſider- 
ations or motives whatever, were 
at all to be put in competition with 
thoſe public ties, which were to 
operate upon him, as a commander 
in chief, a ſtateſman, and a lover 
of his country; it ſeemed not diff- 
cult to ſhew, that in this inſtance, 
his public duty happily coincided 
with his natural diſpoſition ; and 
that a temperate conduct was the 
moſt perfect policy. A great truſt, 
and no. leſs public expectation, was 
repoſed in him. Untoward ard 
unhappy as the preſent event was, 
it was ſtill the buſineſs of a wile 
man to conform himſelf to his ſitu- 
ation ; and it was no leſs the duty 
of a good citizen, than it muſt be 
the inclination of a man, who bu 
the 


— * 
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ke intereſts of his country dear at 
is heart, not 40 he warped by any 
ye motives,, or by any perſonal re- 
entwents, from uſing every means 
o convert that ſituation, ſuch as 
t wis, to her greateſt poſſible be + 
ne d 

The great national object now 
before him was. {trait and direct; 
and that conſiſted, in the uſing 
yery poſſible exertion for rendering 
he fleet fit for immediate ſervice, 
This was only to be attained by 
emper and unanimity. A retro- 
pect into the conduct of the vice- 
dmiral of the blue, muſt neceſ- 
rily have ſuſpended the whole 
perations. of the fleet; and that 
ot only in the, midſt of a cam» 
daign, but in ↄne of the moſt pe- 
illous ſeaſons this country ever 
ur, and when every moment 
emed liable to the production of 
he moſt extraordinary events. The 
gh degree of power and favour 
n which that officer then ſtood, 
nd the official, if not court ſup- 
ort, which it was well known he 
ould receive on any queſtion, all 


W-nded to render the meaſure till 


ore ineligible, and to point out 
de pernicious conſequences with 
eſpect to the ſervice, and of courſe 
a wag detriment which it muſt 
Uce. | 

The commander in chief accord- 
Ry, with admirable temper, and 
0 leſs prudence, conformed his 
onduRt 40 the neceſſity of his ſi- 
auon z holding up the public 
curity and intereſts, as the only 
bjects of his direction. He made 
0 Charge againſt the vice-admiral 
{ the blue; and what ſeemed 
uch more ſingular, that officer, 
do could not poſſibly be ignorant 
| ſome conſiderable part of the 
fneral eſſect which it produced, 


and whoſe honour ſeemed to be 
particularly touched . the public 
meſſage delivered by Capt. Wind- 
ſor, as well as by other circum- 
ſtances, did not offer any apology 
for, nor enter into any explanation 
of, any part of his conduct. 

The public letter, givi an 
account of the action, which the 
admiral was neceſſarily to write to 
the Admiralty, and which was of 
courſe to be publiſhed in the Ga- 
zette, became, however to him, a 
matter of no ſmall difficulty. It 


was not indeed eaſy to write ſuch 


an account of that tranſaction, as 
would be futing to meet the public 
eye, and to undergo its inveſtiga- 
tion, without a recital of 
culars, which it would have been 
contrary to the ſyſtem of conduct 
he was determined to purſue, | 
have brought into notice. He, 
however, choſe, rather to ſubmit 
a letter to the cenſure and criti- 
ciſm of the public, than to depart 
from that line of action which he 
had laid down. The letter was 
very ſhort, very general, and very 
barren of information. It ſtated 
facts fo far as it went, threw no 
blame upon any body, and com- 
mended the bravery of the officers 
in general, and of the two vice 
admirals in particular. 

This approbation was, how- 
ever, afterwards obſerved to be 
only applied to the particular cir- 
cumſtances, and to the immediate 
time of the action; the ſubſequent 
tranſactions of the aſternoon, were, 
in general, thrown into the ſhade 3 
and the cauſes that prevented a re- 
newal of the engagement, were 
left in ſuch obſcurity, as drew no 
ſmall ſhare of public cenſure upon 
the admiral hunſelf. Captain 
Faulknor, who was the bearer 8 | 

| t 


1 


I think it proper 


a riſing from the wiſe and tempe 


” * * 
* 
2 MB * 8 
** : 


This letter, was, however, en- 
truſted with a verbal meſſage from 
his admiral to the firſt lord of the 
adiniralty,” which ſeems evidently 
to have been mtended to open the 
way for: farther explanation, if the 
marine miniſter” had required it; 
und Which the obſcurity and de- 


x 


to demand. The meſſage, (which 
the captain repeated twice to the 
miniſter, without its being pro- 
ductive either of obſervation or en- 


uiry) was in the following words, 


vin. * Give my compliments to 
* Lord Sandwich, and tell him 
have more to ſay to him than 
to put in m 
public letter; and if it is his 
* tordſhip's pleaſure to aſk me 
* any queſtion, am ready to 
g The ad — having leſt a 

v e admiral hav! A pr 
force to protect the We 
trade, returned to Plymouth to refit. 
He ſoon experienced the benefit a- 
rate 
conduct Which he had purſued. 
Unanimity ꝓrevailed among the offi- 


cers, and every exertion was uſed 


in getting the fleet again ready for 
fea, To uſe his own words upon 
his defence, by uſing the diſcretion 
which he thought was in him, he 
preſerved concord in the fleet, 
-prompritade in the fervice, and dig- 
nity to the country. In the mean 
time a letter was received from the 


Admiralty, declaring in the moſt ex- 


plicit terms, his majeſty's full ap- 
probation of the admiral's conduct; 

nied with the congratula- 
tions of the lords of the admiralty 


upon his victory 
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ficiency'of the public letter ſeemed” 
made their way to the fouthway 


1 


ha viour of the firſt lord of the 20 


* 


: 


The fleet afterwards kept h 
ſea, as long as the approach 
winter ſeaſon could admit. Th 
French fleet had alſo got out 
Breſt; and ftill purſued the fans 
principle of conduct in avoidiy 
action, which they had hither 
manifeſted. Inſtead. of  dirediy 
their courſe where they were fur 
of encountering an enemy, the 


where they were as certain of met 
ing none; and where their crin 
could anſwer no other purpoſe thy 
merely that of e. Thy 
whilſt they were loitering abou 
_— Finiſterre, their own coal 
and the bay were totally abe 
doned to the Britiſh fleet, wh 
were in vain endeavouring to 0 
tain intelligence of them. And 
by this means, whilſt our om 
trade arrived from the differen 
uarters of the world, in a ſtated 
rity, ſcarcely exceeded ty thi 

of peace, the French commerce be 
came a prey to our cruixers, in t 
degree, which few former wan 
have equalled for the time. 
The reception which the admin 
met with upon his return from ſe 
both at court and at the admiraly, 
equaled the moſt fanguine expetts 
tions which he could form, fron 
that approbation already expreſſ 
of his conduct. By his najelly 
he was honoured with the mol 
cious expreſſions of fatisfaCtion 
er and eſteem; and the be 


miralty, was not leſs flattering 4 
its dezree. | 


9 
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* uch from the throne. Amendment moved to the addreſs in the Houſe of 

dn Commons. Great Debates. Amendment rejected upon a divifion. Op- 

Fi) WJ. the _—_— general, in the Houſe. of Lords, but no amend- _, 
vin WY ment propoſed. Addreſs carried upon a diviſion. Motion to addreſs the 


Crown, in the Houſe of Commons, for a diſavowal of certain paſſages itt 
the late manifeſto iſſued by the Commiſfroners at New York. The motion, 


ant after Jong debates, rejected upon a divifion. Similar motion by the 
cet Marquis of Rockingham, likewiſe cauſes much debate, and is rejected 
uri 1/22 a dir ſion. Proteft, Circumſtances, which tended to the rendering 
tha the late action at Breft, à ſubject of parliamentary <ſcuſfen. Admiral 
iu WW Keppel, being called upon, gives ſome account of that buſineſs in the 
bau Houſe of Commons. Anſwered by Sir Hugh Palliſer. Reply. Court, 
o martial ordered for the trial of Admiral Keppel. Conduct of the admiralty 
ber cenſured and ſup ported Queſtion, relative 10 the diſcretionary powers of 
wh that board, much agitated. Bill brought in and paſſed, for the bolding 
oY of the trial of Adnural Keppel "ory (in con ſideration of bis ill ſtate o 
A e in lead of its being held board a ſbip, as before preſcribed Z 
on the /axv. 7. . X — 

Tell , N | 

e d ANY circumſtances contri- certain differences between the 
that buted to render the meeting commiſſioners commanders, 


of parliament, at the 
1 1 opening of the ſeſſion 
17% on which we are now 
enter, an object of peculiar ex- 


Qation to the public. The cloſe 
en the firſt campaign of a war with 
ce, opened a wide field for 
uon, as well as ſpeculation. 
ron Wh be principal officers who had held 
ſe Pmmands in America, were now 
ell), WF wmned to their feats in parlia- 
vol Went. The Commiſſioners ap- 


binted under an act of the laſt 
ſon to ſettle the diſturbances in 
merica, were likewiſe returned. 
nd altho' the unfortunate event 
the propoſitions was well known, 
ſuch information, with regard to 
© military, as well as to the civil 
aus of that country, was ex- 
ed from the ability and ftations 
the gentlemen who were joined 


ae Commiſſion, An opinion of the injurious aggreſſors. 


excited the curioſity of all men; 
people being ever ſure to look on 
with a peculiar intereſt, when the 
importance of public queſtions is 
enlivened by a mixture of perſonal 
anecdote.. _ 

The ſpeech from the throne was 
replete with complaints, of the 
unexampled and unprovoked hoſti- 
lity of the court of France. With 
regard to the events of the war, it 
was ſhort and inexplicit. Ground- 
ing the hopes of ſucceſs on future 
exertions, on the ſtate of prepara- 
tion, and on the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple, more than on the actions of 
the campaign; which were alluded 
to with a coldneſs, that night eafily 
be conſtrued into cenſure. Notice 
was, however, taken of the pro- 
tection afforded to commetce, and 
of the large repriſals made upon 


The 


* 


7 


\ 


ae 


” : Om". 9 
0 


— 


The profeſſions of neutra] powers 
were repreſented as friendly; but 
their armaments ſuſpicious— The 


- Failure of the conciliatory meaſures, 


was regretted» The neceſſity of ac- 
tive exertions by ſea and land, 
Pointed out by the fituation of - af- 
fairs, was urged in general terms, 


without ſpecifying any plan of ope- 


rations— With regard to the Ame- 


ſerved. | | 
The addreſs of the Houſe of 
"Commons, with the uſual profeſ- 


vican-war, a tot 


F — Hons of attachment and ſupport, 


repeated, in nearly the ſame ex- 
preſſions the ſentiments contained 
in the ſpeech. The oppoſition 
moved to ſubſtitute, in the place of 


part of the addreſs, the following 


amendment To aſſure his Ma- 
jeſty, that with the trueſt zeal for 
the honour of the crown, and the 


warmeſt affection for his — 5 


perſon and family, the Houſe was 
ready to give the moſt ample ſup- 
port to ſech meaſures as might be 
thought neceſſary for the defence 
of theſe kingdoms, or for fruſtra- 


ting the defigns of that reſtleſs 


power, which has ſo often diſturbed 
- the peace of Europe ; but that 
they thought it one of their moſt 
important duties, in the preſent 
melancholy poſture of affairs, to 
enquire by what fatal councils, 


and unhappy ſyſtems of policy, 


' this cauntry had been reduced from 

7g 2 ge which in 

bg. early part of his Majeſty's 

eign, inks: her the envy of all 

Europe, to ſuch a dangerous ftate, 

as that which had of late cailed 

torth our utmoſt exertions, without 
any adequate benefit.” | 

It was contended on the fide of 


+ oppoſition, that if the unanimity, 


i ſtrongly recommended by the 
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. ference of opinion. 
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propoſers of the addreſs, was i, 
deed an infallible refource in t 
ruin of public affairs, the nj 
niſters, it muſt be owned, hy 
uſed every means to induce th 
ra to concur in its neceſſiy 

ut, they ſaid, that the utility i 
a general concurrence in any mey 
ſure, depended entirely upon th 
wiſdom of the meafure in queſtia 


That the approbation of meaſunſ in 
muſt be either retroſpective, or Y be 
ſpective. With regard to the Holl 
no plans already executed, ci Con 


be affected by · any ſubſequent di 
With repul 
to the latter, as no plan for th 
conduct of the war was announce 
in the ſpeech, or even hinted at h 
miniſters, to to unanimit 
upon an object not yet propoſe 
Was — abſurd Then wh 
was to induce the Houſe to un- 
mity, but the recommendation ( 
a ſet of men, who were known ly 
agree with each other in no d 
article, of diſpoſition, principl 
council, or action? - Unanimlty 
they ſaid, was a plauſible and ips 
cious word, but the thing coul 
hardly ever exiſt ; becauſe the wit 
and the ignorant would alwa 
differ; and if it ever ſhould tatt 
place, infinite miſchief would er 
ſue, as that could only happe 
through the prevalence of ovtiins 
cy, which is the natural and cor 
ſtant companion of folly. That, 
the preſent inſtance, it would {ri 
only to give ſanction to the pak 
and energy to the future blundel 
of admimiftration ; and to coil 
the fate of 'the nation in a new 1 
ſtill more dangerous war 10 fle 
inability of the fame men, 4 
had in fo wretched, and ſo ruin 
a manner conducted the old. Ila. 
to concur in an addreſs, vw 

cone) 


veyed any idea of the ſlighteſt 


0 action in the preſent miniſters, 
Wend of producing vigour in our 
n exertions, or terror in our ene- 
„, would only ſexve to fill Eng- 
li men with deſpair, and French- 


2 with joy and confidence, at 
ing that the deliberative 

rnment was as abjeR as the exe- 
tive was contemptible, and that 


| . the one, could 
y be equa 
> other 


SE =. 


by the ſervility of 


Confidering the ſpeech from the 
one, merely as the words of the 
ciſter, it was inſiſted, that it ad- 


S 


r eced an abſolute falſehood. For 
moi ſpeech aſſerted, that our arms 
at not been attended with the 
imm ess, which the juftice of our 
oel e, and the vigour of our exer- 
Where, ſeemed to promiſe. But 
nan) infifted, that the ſucceſs was 
on greater than could have been 

efted, confidering the inferio- 


of our fleets, and the ſhame- 


tardineſs of our preparations, 
im, taking in theſe circum- 
| eee, our eſcaping in any man- 
coul from ruin or diſgrace, might 
ui be accounted as a very high 
wine of good fortune; and in- 


d, as far exceeding all rational 
ation, And that conſequent- 
* the ſpeech not only aſſerted a 
hood,” but that it alſo threw a 


| core, unjuſt, and illiberal ſlander, 
bat, de commanders in the ſervice 
ende crown; loading them with 
, pere which ought to fall on 
unden uniſters alone.” 


bey further urged, that the 
included no than a di- 
be] upon parliament, in call- 
the late meaſures which had 
uten to pacify America, the 
is of parliament. That the ar- 
of the commiſſioners at Phi- 
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of diſgrac 


ladelphia, without any knowledge 
of the intention to evacuate that 
city, had ſaddled them from the 
beginning with the diſtruſt Which 
was held of their immediate em- 
ployers, and had taken away that 
appearance of openneſs, and that 
opinion of confidence and autho- 
rity, which form the neceſſary 
foundation of _ treaty and 
every pacification. It was aſked, 
whether the glaring abſurdity of 
that conduct was the plan of par- 
lament ? Or was parliament call 
ed together every winter for no 
other purpoſe, than to relieve the 
miniſters from the yearly burthen 
e, which was the certain 
reſult of all their meaſures ? 

The conciliatory propoſitions- 
themſelves were arraigned, as be- 
ing at once, humiliating to Eng- 
land, and — to Ame- 
rica. But, it was afferted, that 
natwithſtanding its defects and ab- 
ſurdity, the adoption of that ſcheme 
could not be faid to be wholly uſe- 
leſs — For it had cut up by the 
roots, every fallacious argument, 
by which miniſters had beguiled 
the nation into the fatal American 
war, by the univerſal ſurrender of 
all its objects. 

With regard to the ſyſtem to be 
recommended in the conduct of 
the war, oppoſitton ſeemed to hold 
no ſecond opinion, and to call out, 
as with one voice Attack France 
France, ſaid they, entered into 
alliance with America from mo- 
tives of inteteſt. When ſhe finds 
herſelf vigorouſly attacked, and 
feels the heavy impreſſions of war, 
with all their conſequences and 


diſtreſſes, in her own dominions, 


ſhe will grow weary of the proſpect 
of remote and uncertain advan- 
tages, and ebandon an ally from 


whom 


" — 
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participation of war and calamity. 
On the other hand, they ſaid, 
the ſpirit of America is ſuſtained by 


the . ingentiwes, both of 
liberty and feli-prefervation. Eve- 
effort we make to ſubdue that 
irit, drives our colonies ſtill more 
into the arms of France; who, in 
the mean time, feels no inconve- 
nience from the protection ſhe at- 
fords. And conſequently, every 
drop of Engliſh blood which we 
ſhed: in America, ſerves only to 
cement an alliance, fatal to the 
power and happineſs of the Britiſh 
* Fer ; 
Oa the other fide, the friends of 
adminiſtration ſeemed rather to fol- 
low the example of the ſpeech, by 


declining to enter into a diſcuſſion 


ol the policy of the American war: 
either, becauſe it was not thought 
prudent to avow the determination 
they had made in their own minds, 
- or that they choſe to leave them- 
ſelves open, to embrace whatever 
ſyſtem of conduct, the neceſſity of 
affairs might hereaſter require. But 
upon the paſt conduct of the war, 
and the preparation and diſtribution 
of the armaments employed in the 
ſummer, they entered into a detail- 
ed juſtification. | 

They faid, that if the fleet un- 
der Admiral Byron, had been ſent 
out earlier than it was, an oppor- 
tunity would have been given to 
the fleet under M. d'Eſtaing, to 
have joined that at Breſt; and 
- thereby, that France would have 


obtained a ſuperiority in the Chan- 


nel. That ſuch a conduct would 
have left us in a ſtate of weakneſs 
at home, of which it would be im- 
poſſible that the enemy ſhould not 
take advantage. That, by main- 
taining the ſuperiority in the chan- 


every town on the continent ( 


fore neceſſary to compact the ford 


* 


nel, we prevented France {4 
making our own ſeas, the ſcene 
her exertions ; and in a many 
obliged her to detach and di 
her forces. And, what na 
would not, if ſhe could, keep g 
ſeat of war at a diſtance from |, 
own territories ? - 

It was likewiſe contended, thy 
the evacuation of Pinladelpty 
was a meaſure dictated by 
ſoundeſt principles of policy. Fq 
they ſaid, that on the accefliong 
France to this war, the defenced 
our own iſlands, and the attach 
hers, became an object, thoy 
not, as the oppoſition would hay 
it, an excluſive object. Thatth 
of neceſſity drew off a conſideril 
body of our troops ; and the grat 
army being thus weakened, 1t h 
been judged neceſſary to diminiſ 
the extent of our line, in order 
unite and compact our fore 
That, it was too well knows 
require argument or proof, th 
the operation of a cloſely unit 
force was far more efficacious, f 
ing at once to impreſs terror, 4 
to overpower reſiſtance, than if! 
had been weakened by exten 
and diſtance. That, to gam 


America, was an undertaking f 
which no army could ſuffice; u 
that an attempt of the fort, wi 
certainly not the method, by wi 
any man could hope to cruſh ti 
preſent rebellion. It being the 


into one body, the only quei 
was, when one or the other nl 
be adopted, whether New 1 
or Penſylvania ſhould be ab 
doned ? And, ſaid they, what" 
ſon could be aſſigned .tor collc& 
the whole army into Philadelphia 


The ſituation is not near ſo cen 
vl 


ich regard to the colonies as New 
ark ; bor is it near ſo convenient 
other reſpeQs, whether with re- 
rd to the co-operation of the 
t, the receiving of ſupplies, or 
the general operations of the 


Theſe arguments muſt be al- 


the meaſure in queſtion. But 
e oppoſers of adminiſtration were 
o acute, not to turn them to 
eir own advantage. They ac- 
rdingly aſſerted, that the juſtifi- 
tion of the individual meaſure, 
the full condemnation of the 
hole ſyſtem from which it aroſe. 
hat the advocates of the Ame- 
z war, had . themſelves now 


* ly demonſtrated the impoſſibi- 
14 of ſucceſs. For they had 
wine ern, that every advance which 
her army could make in America, 

duced it to this alternative, ei- 


by retaining the acquiſition 


the diſgrace and mortification, 
treading back their own ſteps, 
new the inutility of all their 
dours. That no man could 
eam of conquering a continent, 
fitting down in a fingle town. 
lat, therefore, while the nation 
d in carrying on an offenſive 
r in America, whether our ar- 
advanced, whether it retreated, 
whether it ſtood ſtill, the effect 
ud be the fame ; a fruitleſs, 


. ſorceiPclels, expenſive, and cruel, be- 
queldt ſe unneceſſary, war. 

her though the miniſters were ob- 
w Le ed to decline entering into a 


ect, which had already been 


ab 
chats often, and ſo thoroughly de- 
-ollc&n cd, and upon which their ad- 
delpau laries always ſhewed a deſire to 


b them, there aroſe from a 


wed to be ſatisfactory with regard 


divide and debilitate its own 
ength, or elſe to ſtand expoſed. 


. 1 


new and unexpected quarter, an 
advocate for the continuation of 
the ſyſtem of coercion. One of 
the gentlemen employed in the 
late comunton to America, whe- 
ther the information he received 


um that country induced him to 


confide- in the operation of force, 
or whether a nearer view of the 
object, mixed with a ſenſe of diſ- 
appointment at the failure of one 
plan of pacification, had animated 
him with the hopes of conqueſt, in 
à long ſpecch, here and there in- 


terſperſed with ſome cxpreflions'of 


diffidence, ſtrongly urged the con- 
tinuance of an offenſive war with 
America. 307 1 

He faid his view had always 
been, that force ſhould accom- 
pany conceſſion, and that the Ame- 
ricans ſhould fee in this country, 


a manly determined ſpirit of pe- 


ſeverarice : that thereby they might 
be moved to conſider well, be 
tween the evils of war in a dubious 
conteſt, and the immediate advan- 
tages of peace upon honourable 
and ad vantageous terms. 
it was neceflary to confirm the 
minds of your triends, as well as 
to terrify your enemies; that he 
believed two thirds of the people 
of America, fully defired to re- 
turn to their ancient connection 


with Great Britain; that nothing 


but a ſurrounding army, and the 
difidence they had in the ſupport 
ot government, prevented that 
ſpirit from breaking out into act 
of hoſtility with the Copgrets. 


And, that therefore, the failure. 
of the conciliatory plans, was to 


be imputed to the ſudden retreat 
of the army from Philadelphia, and 


not to the weakneſs of the Engluh 
intereſt there. | | 


» Notwith- 
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He ſaid, 


4 | 85 


80} 
__ -) Notwithſtanding the ten- 
dency of that gentleman's ſpeech 
in favour of the views of admi- 
niſtration, he declared, that he did 
not e the preſent miniſters 
were able to draw forth the re- 
ſources which England afforded, or 
to apply them with ability ſuff- 
cient, to compaſs fo important an 
object as the reduction of the diſo- 
bedient provinces. But on the 
other hand, he was afraid, that 
thoſe who were likely to ſucceed 
them; although they might be 
poſſeſſed of greater capacity, and 
more of the public confidence, were 
too deſirous of ſurrendering all the 
objects of the conteſt, without any 


ſitruggle, at all equal to the antient 


reputation of England. That, he 
owledged the ſituation to be, 


extremely perilous, and the danger 


great; but that on fuch occaſions, 
the noble qualities of the human 
mind, perſeverance, fottitude, and 
the love of our country, ſhine in 
their greateſt luſtre. 

After a very long and vehement 
debate, the Houſe at length di- 
vided, about half paſt two in the 
morning, when the amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 226, to a 
107. ; 4 by 

The addreſs in the Houſe of 
Lords, was neceſſarily ſupported 
_ much the ſame 
that of the Houſe of Commons, 
The numerous public and private 


virtues of the ſovereign were largely 


expatiated upon, in order to place 
in the ftrongeſt point of view, the 
obſtinacy, - ingratitude, and baſe- 
neſs, of his rebellious ſubjects in 
America; whilſt the royal good 
faith with re to foreign na- 


tions, and his Majeſty's religious 


adherence to treaties, were no leſs 


ſtrongly contraſted with the per- 


/ 
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faious conduet of France. Ti 
uſual arguments were uſed fy 
unanimity, and petſevetance h 
the American War ; for the fig, 
from the national danger ; for the 
ſecond, from the loſs of honor 
and ſafety which muſt be ſuſtaing 
m-abandoning that great continey 


On the other, fide, the lords h 
oppoſnion- propofed ' no amend. 
ment to the addreſs; dut << 
demning it entirely in all i 
parts, (as they did the matter i 
the ſpeech itſelf) would put u 
abſolute negative on the who 
Here too the topics were in geit 
ral ſimilar to thoſe uſed in the & 
ther Houſe. Enquiry, they fa 
full and — Enquiry, in 
the conduct of the war, and int 
the real ſtate of public affairs, w 
now the proper and immedi 
object of parliament. This w 
no ſeaſon for ſending the voice > 
adulation to the throne. It w 
now a matter 'of neceſſity, th 
the eyes of the Sovereign ſhout 
be opened to the real ſtate of i 
affairs; and it would be diſhonek 
to himſelf, as well as treaſon | 
the ſtate, to conceal any part i 
the dangers of his ſituation. I. 
arguments uſed for promoting tk 
addreſs, appeared to them to K 
cogent arguments © for. - enquif 
The loſs of our honour, the da 
ger of the nation, the diſcontei 
in every part of the Britiſh dos 
nions, and the diſſentions in 
navy and army, originating in 
ill conduct of government, cally 
for diſcuſſion and remedy. 
did, and could only olg 
from a weak and à wicked hte 
of government. A ſyſtem foutt 
ed upon falſ: principles; up 
by obſtinacy, folly, and * 


jot by malice ; and inevitably 
tending by its own nature to ruin 
and deſtruction. This ſyſtem, they 
kid, muſt be totally ; new 
wen and new meaſures muſt be 
adopted, before any ſucceſs can be 
rationally expected in war, or ſe- 
cutity or honour in peace. 

The lords in adminiſtration could 
not refrain from expreſſing their a- 
toniſhment at the new and extraor- 
dinary meaſure, of attempting to 
jet the whole of the addreis to 
the throne, without a ſubſtitution 
of any. other in its room, An 
umendment, they ſaid, of any of 
he parts, might have been ex- 
deed ; or if it had even extend- 
d to an alteration of the whole, 
both as to matter and purpoſe, it 
ould not have excited ſurprize ; 
but the attempt to put a direct 
und unqualihed negative upon the 
hole addreſs, without offering or 
tending any other in its room, 
was a meaſure, probably une- 
pulled in the hiſtory of parlia- 
vent. It was fitting, they faid, 
d examine, what degree of conſe- 
uence the im of this . vncon- 
tional negative would amount 
„ His Majeſty comes to parlia- 
bent to ſeek the aid of his people, 
* repelling and defeating the 
jerbdious and dangerous defigns 
If France, openly leagued with 
ur own rebellious ſubjects, for 
ſubverſion of his ſtate and 
pvernment What anſwer does 
le propoſed negative make to this 
tuition. It will ſubſtantially 
care to all Europe, that we are 
termined to afford him neither 
nor ſupport againſt his trea- 
berous enemies; and that his do- 
binions are to lie at the mercy of 

} 


ance, 
The grounds of the conteſt be- 
al. XXII. 
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tween. this country and Ameri 


- N 


nerica, 
were now, they ſaid, totally ſhift-- 


ed; it was no longer a queſtion, 
as formerly, whether that conti- 
nent was worth the riſque and ex» 


nce of recovering, as @ part of 
the. Britiſh dominions; but the 
rn now was, whether we 

ould fink wifhout refiſtance, un- 
der the joint force of France and 


America, and ſubmit to whateyef 
terms they were pleaſed to dictate, 
or whether we ſhould endeavour, 
by the moſt vigorous exertions, 
at once to puniſh our traiterobs 
and perhdious foes, and by diſſolv - 
ing their unnatural conjunction, a 
reſtore the former unity, 

and fplendour of the empire. For 
as 1s now ſtood; it was im- 
pony they ſaid, to ſeparate 


rance and America; even in idea, 


as to any purpoſe or conſequence 


of the war; and thus, every 7 a 


ceſſion made to the latter, wou 
either afford x direct and ſubſtantial 


aid, or convey a baſe ſubmiſſion to 


France. 

It was by no means a fair infe- 
rence, they ſaid, that becauſe 
from adverſe accidents, and cir- 
cumſtances not foreſeen or pro- 
vided againſt, we had not yet 
met with that degree of ſucceſs, 
which our exertions afforded rea- 
ſon for expeQing, all coercion 
was therefore impraQicable, A- 
merica irretrievably loſt, and this 
country incapable of longer ſup- 
porting the war. The real facts 
would be found in the direct 
reverſe of theſe propoſitions. A- 
merica' was yet far from being in- 
vulnerable; the reſources of this 
country were till great; and ber 
ſpirit was in no” degree broken. 
They faid alſo, that it was equally 
illiberal and unjuſt, ta charge 


IF. '_ _ thoſe, 


power, 


—— 
— = 
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thoſe accidents and misfortunes, to 
which all military events are ſub- 
ject, to the want of judgment or 
ability, in the deſign or conduct of 
en this th ſubject, 
1 thi of the 

| 4 Giitered Es the” miniſters had 
done in the Honſs of Commons) 
into ſome detail, and fome de- 
fence, of paſt meaſures and con- 
(na! The firſt Lord of the Ad- 
miralty directly denied the fact, 
as to that fallen, and almoſt an- 
nlhilated ſtate of the navy, which 
Bad been fo ſtrongly urged by a 
noble lord (in his profeſſtonal line) 
on the other, fide. He acknow- 
ledged, that we had been much 
too flow both in our naval. and 
military preparations z but this 
tardineſs he attributed, partly to 
the nature of our government, 
partly to a miſtaken. ſenity, and 
partly, to the affording a greater 
degree of credit to the aſfurances 
_ of other powers, than the event 

mewed they were entitled to. 
/ - The lords, on that fide, faid, 


that they had no objeQion to en- 


quiries, provided that they were 
properly founded, ſpecifically di- 
rected, and brought on in a proper 
ſeaſon. But they likewiſe ob- 
ſerved, that enquiries into the 
conduct of men in high ſtations, 
were matters of a ſerious nature; 
and as they neceſſarily implied 
fome foundation for cenſure, 
' ould not be lightly taken up, 
nor wantonly played with, They 
concluded, that the ſpeech im- 


ported no more, than a commu-, 


nication to parliament of the dan- 
8 ger of the 3 from the per- 

y of France; the addreſs went 
no further, than a general decla- 
rut ion to *** his Majeſty in a 
was againſt F z 2 direct and 


« 
— 


unquaſified pow to the whole 
would not only amount to a refy. 
fal of that ſupport, but would like. 
wiſe include a ſubmiſſion to al 
the machinations, claims, or iniy. 
ries, to be framed or offered by that 
inſidious power. Could it tha 
be a queſtion with that Houfſg, 


whether they ſhould aſſure his Me. 


jeſty of their ready ſupport under 
the prefent alarming circun- 
ſtances? If a war with Ameri, 
ſhould be involved in a reſiſtance 
to the perfidious and infolent de 
mands of France, that was not 
imputable either to the miniſter, 
to parliament, or te the nation at 
hrge. The war was juſt; and i 
was now become a matter of abſq- 
late neceſſity. 

To this the lords in oppoſition 
replied, that refuſing to addref 
conveyed no negative to the fup- 
port of any ſyſtem of war or pol 
ticks. But it conveyed, what 
they meant it ſhould convey, ther 
fulleſt determination, not to gire 
the ſmalleſt degree of credit « 
ſupport to the preſent Miniſter 
of whoſe incapacity for the condud 
of any ſyſtem, they were already 
(as they ſaid) convinced, by the 
moſt concluſive and the moft me- 
kancholy experience. 

The addreſs was carried upon: 
diviſion, by a majority of 67 lords 
who ſupported the motion, to 35, 
who propofed a total negative !0 
the whole. ; 

A copy of the late valedictoſ 
manifeſto and proclamation iſſues 
by the Commiſſioners in New- 
York, having appeared in one d 
the public papers ſoon after tit 
meeting of parliament, ome © 
thoſe paſſages in that piece, which 
we have already had occaſion b 
take notice of, drew the Ay 
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and induced the Marquis of Rock- 


:noham in the one, and Mr. Coke, 
member for Norfolk, in the other, 
w move for authentic copies of 
the original inſtrument, as a 
ſoundation for an enquiry into the 


ſubject. Saf 
| | of the pro- 

Dec, 4th. Mon of the 
of October being .accordingly laid 
before the Houſe of Commons, 
Mr. Coke moved for an addreſs to 
his. Majeſty, expreſſing the dif- 
pleaſure of parliament at certain 
paſſages ' of the manifeſto, which, 
being pointed out as particularly 
exceptionable, were recited in the 
body of the propoſed addreſs ; 
and declaring it, to be the ſenſe 
of the Houſe, that the Com- 
miſſioners had no authority what- 
ſoever, under the act of parlia- 
ment, in virtue of which they 
had received their appointment, to 
bold out any ſuch declaration: nor 
could that Houſe be eaſily brought 
to believe, that they had derived 
y ſuch authority from his Majeſ- 
ys inſtructions. That thoſe Com- 
miſoners were ſent only to make 
peace, and not to declare the mode 
of making war; even if the mode 
elf bad been leſs contradictory to 
the whole purpoſe of their appoint- 
nent, 1 

lt was therefore requeſted, © that 
ſo much of the manifeſto as 
contained the ſaid declaration, 
be forthwith publickly diſa- 
' Yowed by his Majeſty, as con- 
tuning matter, inconſiſtent with 
the humanity and © generous 
courage. which, in all times, 

tave diſtinguiſhed the Britiſh 
ation ; ſubverſive of che max- 
aus which have been eſtabliſhed 

among chriſtian and civilized 
communities; derogatory to the 


— 


15 
« dignity of the crown of this 
realm; tending to debaſe the 
« *ſpirit, and to ſubvert the diſ- 
« cipline of his Majefty's armies ; 
and to expoſe his innocent ſub- 
“ jects, in all parts of his dom 
* nions, to cruel and ruinous re- 
« taliat ions „ 
The motion was ſtrongly ſup- 
ported by the oppoſition in gene- 
ral, as well as by the moyer, upon 
the ground of good policy and 
ſelf-preſervation, as well as 
the principles of humanity, - civi- 
lization, and religion. They faid; 
that if we intended to ſet the ex- 
ample, of overthrowing all the 
rules and compacts, which civi- 
lization and chriſtianity bad efta- 
bliſhed among mankind, for lef- 
ſening the horrors and alleviating 
the calamities of war, by the in- 
troduction of a new and crueł 
ſyſtem of hoſtility, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that we ſhould 
be armed at all points, and every 
where prepared, to abide the iſſue, 
and to repel the conſequences. 
They aſked, if this was the caſe at 
preſent ? rage" 
They ſtated, that the northern 
coaſts of England, and all thoſe 
of Scotland, were expoſed to the 
ravages of the moſt contemptible 
enemy. That the kingdom of 
Ireland, was on every ſide open 
and defenceleſs. hat _ ſingle 
American privateers had alrea- 
dy ſucceſsfully landed on our 
coaſts ; and that even the houſes 
of our nobility had not eſcaped 
their depredations. Theſe were 
armed with all the powers necef- 
fary for carrying the extremes 
of war and defolation” into the 
ſevereſt degree of execution; but 
even theſe freebooters, who are 
of an order generally confider- 
ed as being in a great meaſure 
H lawleſs 
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_ lawleſs. in war, felt themſelves which they would not be yy, 

e eſtabliſh- matted to enter, until, in & 

ed between nations, and reſpected ſpite of theſe inſuperable hay 

thaſe laws and rights of humanity, — had arrived at New Yor, 

which this once great and civi- (where they could find neitber 

Ned nation, not only intends to room nor entertainment) there u 

Malate, but threatens, by the accept conditions of peace 'fron 

mouth of ber commiſſioners, fo Commiſſioners, who were them 

ſar as in her lies, totally to an- ſelves ly enduring ſome of the 

nikulate.. They, however, found evils of war, being ſhut up wit 

heniſelves happy, they ſaid, in in the limits of a garriſon, be. 

aving an opportunity of declar- yond which they durſt not ſhey 
ag to their, country and to poſte- their faces, 

rity, that they had no ſhare in An officer, of high family, rut 

bringing forward the calamities, and diſtinction, who had lately i. 

which an avowal of the inhuman turned from America, expreſſe 

uw and barbarous principles of the his condemnation of the meaſure 

þ manifeſto muſt draw upon the in queſtion, as well as of the M. 

=. 1 0 niſters, with whom he charged i 

5 This war, they faid, had been to originate, in terms of unuſul 

diußidioufly and conſtantly called by vehemence. He faid he coul 

Miniſters. the war of Parliament; not bear with an even temper the 

but was - parliament to be loaded indignity offered to his profeſſion, 

with the obloquy of conducting it by an attempt to convert ſoldien 

in a manner, which could only fit into butchers, affaſſins, and in 

the ideas of a Cherokee or Onon- cendiaries : He liked honeſt opes 

dago ſavage. Parliament had held war againſt his enemy; but be 

forth the mild terms of peace; could not endure the abominable 

but ſurely it muſt be equally falſe idea, of ſheathing his ſword i 

and unjaſt, and conſidered as a the bowels of age or innocence; 

of the bittereſt nature, to ftill leſs would he tarniſh the luftr 

e it with calling to its afſiſt= of the Britiſn name by acts of bar 

ance the tomohawk and ſcalping- barity, in obedience to the mas. 

Enife, as inſtruments of — dates, or in fulfilling the detigns 

ation x- or of threatening death of the moſt infamous admi iſtrs 

and defalation to the innocent tion that ever diſgraced a fret 

multnude. in America, if they did country, As a Britiſh ' ſenator, 

not perform impoſſibilities. For and ſtill more particularly, as tit 

fuch, they faid, were the condi- repreſentative of a great man 

tions, annexed to the threats held facturing, trading, and maritime 

out to them. The multitude, if county, which was peculiarly er 

they would eſcape the extremes of poſed to the retaliation of 1 

war, were immediately to abandon enemy, he ſhould think he ill di. 

home, country, property, all the charged his duty, if he did nc 

natural connections, and all the with his utmoſt power oppoſe 1 

commodities of life, and emigrate ſyſtem, which would not be mor 

from the remoteſt parts, through diſgraceful than ruinous in its & 

toads which they would not fects; a ſyſtem, which would 1 

allowed, to paſs, and countries vite all the renagadoes of Franc 


* - 


- 
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nd America, to ravage our coaſts, mildneſs, clemency and n 
dum our towns, and deſtroy our * That nothing more could 
manuſactures; and which would fanly - inferred from - thoſe 


ben ultiſp them in every act of enor- words which were tortured into ſa 

(ork, mity and cruelty, even to the but= unaccountable a meaning, tham 

ther tering in cold blood of our help- that America, in conſequence of its 
eus women and children. leaguing with our inveterate ene- 

from u was pretty generally, and my, ſhould no longer be treated 

ny . ply aſſerted on that fide, that as a Britiſh country, but as à part 
Lueg peace could ever be derived of the dominions, belonging, to 
1 from the preſent Miniſters. That France; as the Americans, were 


had already poiſoned and by their alliance become French 
polluted all the ſources of conci- it could afford no cauſe of furprme 
kation.” And that, as they bad or complaint that they ſhould be 
ng ſince forfeited all confidence confidered and treated as French- 
nd opinion with the world, ſo there men. 52. 
emed to be a common union of The Miniſters denied in expreſs 
nankind, in ſhutting them out from terms, their intention of introduc-/ 
all negociation, treaty,” or connec- ing or 1 any new ſpe- 
Non. | cies of war in America, which 
On the other fide, the Mini- ſhould differ from the general 
ers, and their immediate friends, practice in Europe; and declared 
preſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſhment, that they reprobated with as much 
t the forced and unnatural con- deteſtation, as thofe gentlemen 
ruQtion which was put upon the who ſeemed ſo much alarmed; 
ords* of the declaration, and the every idea of hoſtility that mili- 
naccountable manner in which tated againft humanity, or which 
is plain ſenſe was attempted to be went to the ſubverſion of thoſe 
perverted. They declared, that laws of civilization, that had been 
they had never ſeen a more inno- calculated to ſmooth the rugged 
cent, humane, ſober, conſcien- face of war, Wanton cruelty, 
fol — of writing in their they ſaid, could neither be pa- 
wes. They conſidered it mere- tronized by the crown, nor en- 
„ as à ſenſible well - mean- couraged by any Briton: N Bri- 
ig addreſs to the Americans, tiſh Miniſter would dare to ſend 
warning them of the dangers ſuch orders to a Britiſh army; nor 
which they muſt neceſſarily incur no Britiſh army ever would, er 
by an obſtinate perſeverance in ought, in any caſe, to obey them, 
ler” rebellion, and particularly in the commiſſion of acts of wan- 
N their unnatural connection with ton barbarity. But they would 
Trance.” That they were not to not admit, that the burning of a 


＋ weſt that lenity in future, which warehouſe converted into à bat- 
I df hey had hitherto experienced tery, or the deſtruction of houſes 


Guring thé courſe of the war, or towns, that were become "re 
Male we ſtill conſidered them as poſitories of military ftores, or 
lou · ſubje ts, whom we wiſhed uſed as places of arms, could at” 
o reclaim by the moſt fingular all come within the deſcription of 

pet 5 3% £0 crueity 


\ 


d to diſable him from injuring 


Been held juſtifable by the laws of 
war, and had been confirmed by 
the ice of all nations. Even 
at home, did not the laws of 
land allow us in. caſe of inva- 


| . fron to waſte and deſtroy our own 


| eountry, wherever the enemy di- 
| rected his progreſs, in order to 


* 


event his obtaining proviſion or 


entertained,” as to the juſtice or 
night of exerciſing the fame au- 
thority; in deſtroying the country of 
dur open and ayowed enemy? 
On the other ſide it was inſiſted,” 
that: as there was no miſtaking the 
What, ſo there was * — 
of explaining away the obvious 
E ſenſe of the declaration. 
 Conimiſoners had declared, that 
mme mode of war was to be totally 
Changed; that it was now to be 
conducted with a degree of rigour 
horror before unknown; 

* they had hitherto refrained 
from the extremes of war and 
the deſolation of the country:“ 
the change denounced could be 
no other, than the carrying of 
theſe to their utmoſt extent. It 
could not be pretended. with any 
face or appearance of truth, that 
the rigours of hoſtility had not 
hitherto been carried on our ſide 
to the utmoſt limits, which - the 
laws and rights of war authorize 
among civilized nations. We had 
1 even klready acquired an ill name 
þ | throughout Europe, under the 
4-08 upputation of having exceeded 
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is adverſary, had at all times 


in upon that principle. 


e? and can a doubt then be 


thoſe limits. If we had hithem 
forbore nothing that the ptacta 
and rights of war could authorig, 
the plan now to be proſecute 
muſt go directly to cancel thode 
rights. The laws of war wen 
laws of limitation ; for war wy 
conſtantly to be limited by neceſ 
fity, and its calamities and rays 
ges were to be meaſured and bound 

But the 
extremes of war, and the deſol. 
tion of countries, went beyond 
all limitations; and as no neceſſi 
could warrant them, they coull 
neither be / juſtified or exculed, 
upon any ground of reaſon or u- 
gument. ey ſuppoſed a ck, 
to ſhew the line between the er- 
tremes and limitations of war. | 
would, for example, be right and 


defenſible, becauſe it would be 


neceſſary, to deſtroy any fort, 
garriſon, or town, which atforded 
immediate ftrength to the enemy, 
and enabled him to annoy you i 
the purſuit of your object; it 
would be proper to burn any 
houſe from which the enemy fired 
on yon; the neceſſity juſtibe 
the meaſure ; but in would not be 
lawful,” right, or pardonable, to 
burn any houſe or town becaule 
it might happen, at ſome futur 
time, to afford ſhelter or ſtrengi 
to the enemy. They conclude 
that although the extremes. of wa, 
and defolation, were well-ſount 
ing words, they were dreadful a 
their meaning and effect; and 
went to no leſs than the murthet 


of man, woman, and child, tht 


deſtruction of countries, and ibe 
final annihilation of humanity, « 
they. meant nothing. Nor would 
the conſequences be leſs fatal b 
thoſe who introduced ſo odious 1 
inhuman a ſyſtem, than to 


againſt whom its effect was 
* poopie ; as all mankind would 
rie, caturally combine againſt a na- 
ute von, which throwing away every 
hoe WW ſhadow of principle, wo ven- 
vers ture to recal into the world, all 
wy e forgotten cruelties of barba- 
cel. FOUS ages, and all the horrors of 
avi BY uncivilzed war. | | 
bund While the oppoſition were thus 
ue contending, that the words of the 
ſol- (declaration clearly contained that 
yood certain and preciſe meaning which 


they aſſigned to them, and that 
the Miniſters as ſtrongly denied 
their bearing or conveying any 
ſuch ſignification, juſtified the 
Commiſſioners, as well as them- 
ſelves, from the imputation of 
holding or avowing ſo horrid a 


doctrine, and reprobated, in terms 
be 0 leſs ſtrong than thoſe uſed by 
fort, their antagoniſts, the principle 
rded upon which it would have been 
em, Wounded, the debate ſuddenly took 
un new turn, from a circumſtance, 


which was probably as little ex- 
. the one ſide as the 
This Was an 0 n acknowledg- 


2t be rent, by the only Commiſſioner 
„o bo had yet returned from Ame- 
-aule ira, that every charge made by 


le oppoſition againſt the procla- 
agu nation, were fully founded in 
udel {Point of fact, both as 10 princi- 
war, e and doctrine; at the ſame 
und- me that he defended and juſtifi- 
dhe meaſure as well as the prin- 
ple in all their parts, upon the 
rther ound of ſound policy and ne- 


dity. He ſaid the proclamation 
nanly did mean a war of deſo- 
won; it meant nothing elle ; 
| could mean nothing elle ; but 
de meaſure was right and neceſſa- 


nds the cloſe of the laſt century. 
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ry; regretted he was not on the 
ipot to give his ſanction; and 
after a violent condemnation. of 
the Congreſs, declared that no 
mercy, ought to be ſhewn to 
them; and — if the * Gang 
could be employed againſt them, 
* ſhould approve of the meg- 
This avowal of a doctrine and 
fact, which the Miniſters and their 
friends had fo totally diſclaimed 
and denied, and confirmation of 
an interpretation, which they had 
ſo poſitively charged to the viru« 
lence of party, and the ingenious 
malice of their adverſaries, could 
not but produce ſome little em- 
barraſſment. It was impoſſible to 
ſupport a principle which they had 
fo fecently and ſo totally reprobat- 
ed. They accordingly abandoned 
both that, and the gentleman by 
whom it was avowed and juſtified 
to the mercy of the oppoſition, 


without the ſmalleſt interference 


in bebalf of either. 1708 
Both the generals who had 
turned from the American ſervice, 


'vated for the addreſs, and con- 


demned the fuppoſed | cruelty 
charged to. the proclamation. ; Bur 
this debate was particularly diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by the unexpected and 
direct attack made upon the A- 
merican Miniſter, by the late 
commander in chief upon that 
continent. That general, after 
ſeeming to attribute the attacks 
made upon his reputation and cha- 
racter, to the lenity which he had 
pra &iſed in the proſecution of the 
war, and obſerving, that if - theſe 
did not originate from. Miniſters, _ 
they, at were not diſcourag- 

ed or contradicted by them, al 


A ſort of machines uſed for the deſtruction of towns in the wars with France 
F] 4 though 


88] h 
though they had thoſe means of 
4. var fl their hands, which 
fully ſhewed their injuſtice and 
Falls o0d, entered into a detail of 
various matters of complaint, which 
de laid againſt the noble lord at 
the head of the American depart- 
ment, relative to his conduct with 
reſpect to himſelf, and to the 
command with which he was en- 


- truſted in America. To theſe he 
| his reſigna 


true cauſe of that failure of ſuc- 
which it had hitherto expe- 


ate opinion, amounting to no 


a in impo IG neither a 
reſtoration of peace, nor a 
* proſecution of the war, 


Could ever be hoped for, while the 


conduct of American affairs, was 
continued in the hands of the pre- 
ſent noble ſecretary for that de- 
be noble Miniſter ſeemed 
aſtoniſhed at this unexpected at- 
tack, and entered into a vindica- 


Aon of his conduct with reſpect to 


the general, ſo far as his memory 
could admit upon ſo ſudden an oc- 
caſion ; totally diſclaiming all in- 
tention of injury, and all deſign 
of negleq. As to the conduct of 


: the war, if it had not been as ſuc- 


ceſsful as might have been wiſhed, 
it was not only doing hin an in- 
Juſtice to ſuppoſe bim the cauſe of 
| our miſcarriages, but it was 

poling him of much more conle- 


- 


| Propoſed addreſs was rejected upoy 


quence-than he really was, by u 
tributing to him the any 
ment ot the war; he was only u 
humble ſervant of the crown; ar 
if he had not the greateſt abilities 
to recommend him, he had, hoy 
ever, thus much to offer with tru 
and confidence in his defence, thy 
he had ever acted ſince bis coming 
into office, acc to the ven 
beſt of his judgment. He had 1g 
wiſh, he ſaid, to prevent any en 
quiry, that might be neceſſary g 
reſcue the character of any gent 
man from obloquy; and he truſted, 
that if ever a parliamentary er 
quiry ſhould take place into hy 
own conduct, he ſhould be ſo wel 
pre to meet jt, that his bo- 
nour and character ſhould come of 
in triumph. 

The queſtion being put, aſte 
long debates, the motion for the 


a diviſion, by a majority of 209 
to 122. | 

The Marquis of Rockingham, 
peech which laſted upward 


in a f. 
of an hour and a half, introduced 
and ſupported his motion, 4 
with agreat diſplay of know- 75 
ledge and ability. That noble 
man, and the lords on his fide, 
called upon in the moſt prefſn 
terms, and particularly — 
themſelves, to the reverend bend 
of biſhops, to exert that charity, 
humanity and abhorrence of blood 
and cruelty, which were the lead 
ing tenets, and diftinguiſhing cbs 
racteriſtics of Chriſtianity, upon 1 
ſubject, which not only came dh 
rectly within their cognizance, but 
in which they ſeemed bound by 
their character, to take an unequ- 
vocal and decided They cb. 
ferved, that all the avowed orig. 
na] motives and objects of the wal 


welt 


abandon- 


Th and principle 
u tally cha | right de- 
ind erend body, had hitherto ſup- 
is oed the meafures of government 


: 
4 


| the conteſt with America, un- 
jer the firm hope and perſuaſion, 
ounded upon the faith and repeat- 
1 aſſurances of Miniſters, that the 
ecovery of our colonies was not 


| 10 holy praQticable, but eaftly to be 
er. n 80 far, the motive of 
1 ie war might poſſibly be honour- 
tee ble, and its object fair; the 


weſtions of fact, or of policy, 
d not abſolutely lie with them. 
ut they were now informed by 
n authority which they could not 
veſtion, that of thoſe very Mini- 
ters declared to all the world in 
eir manifeſto, that a new ſyſtem 
f policy was adopted, and the 
ture of the conteſt rpms Ange 
That America was relinquiſh- 
, and the advantages of a con- 
eQion with our colonies abandon- 
d. And a new. ſpecies of war 

denounced, tending merely 
nd avowedly to revenge, ſlaugh- 
, and univerſal deſtruction. 


wy i could not be even fuppoſed, 
oble- at they would afford their coun- 
fide, ce to fo odious, ſo barbarous a 
ſin tem They were called upon to 
8 dent in their legiſlative character, 
X 


te peculiar and moſt exalted prin- 
ples of Chriſtianity, in prevent- 
s the wanton - effuſion of human 
lood, and the deſtruction of 


ankind. It could not be ima- 
01 oed, that their natural diſpoſi- 
e dr , would not tend equally with 
, but r religious principles, and their 
d by ieſdona] duty, to the condem- 
1eq1'- ation of all meaſures of blood, 
y ob- the utter deteſtation of all 


and cruel aggravations of the 
mom of war. Their interſe- 
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rence was required in preventing 
the deſtruction and ſparing the 
blood, not only of .men or of 
{ Chriſtians, but of Engliſhmen, 
and of Proteſtants like themſelves ; 
and of cruſhing in the outſet an 
abominable ſyſtem of watfare, 
which would, in its progreſs and 
_ conſequences, bring ruin and de- 
folation home to their flocks and 

It ha 4 nately, t 
faid, that the legal — with 
which they bad Vee inveſted by 
the conſtitution for fuch pious pur- 
poſes, would be found in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, fully 2 — to the 
duty and emergency. They were 
the Moderators ordained by the 
wiſdom of the conftitution, to 
check the rage, reftram the paſ- 
fions, and controul the violence, 
of mere temporal men. Their 
ſimple votes upon this occaſion, 
would at once fully expreſs their 
deteſtation of the inhuman ſyſtem 
in queſtion, and, joined with thoſe 
of the temporal lords who held the 
fame principle, fully cure its ef- 
fects. And thus they would afford 
a new and ſtriking evidence to the 
world, of the ſanctity of their or- 
der, the wiſdom of its 1 
inſtitution, and the unſullied pu- 
rity of their profeſſion. 

On the ground of retaliation, 
beſides the danger and miſchief to 
Great Britain and Ireland, the ir- 
retrievable deſtruction, which the 
full, and undoubted, adoption of 
that ſyſtem by France and Ame- 
rica, would bring upon our Weſt 
India iſlands, was ons urged. 
And they argued, that from the 


nature of the fugar plantations 
and works, and the great capi- 
tal neceffarily lodged in them, the 
deſolation cauſed by a fingle pri- 

vateer 
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ſcarcely be recovered in an age. 
But they particularly reprobated, 
and indeed their powers of argu- 
ment, and utmoſt acumen of cen- 


- fare, ſeemed. principally directed, 


as well in the debate, as in the 


ſucceeding proteſt) againſt thoſe 


new political principles or maxims, 


which they charged to the ma- 


nifeſto, viz. That what we have 


uo intereſt . in}. preſerving, we are 


called upon by neceſſity to de- 


firoy,” and that, motives of 


ſelt-preſervation, not growing out 
of any ſtate of circumſtances, now 
in actua 3 bong — 
upon à policy directed to future 
uncertain events, ſhould be ſup- 


poſed to authorize or Jolly, a 
he ſe 


Preſent general deſolation.“ 


inciples, _ they ſaid, would at- 
ford a full juſtification of all the 
cruelty and deſtruction of man- 
Lind, recorded of the moſt bloody 
tyrants, and of the moſt barbarous 
nations. They would juſtify He- 
rod in the murther of the Inno- 
cents. Upon this ground, they 
ſtated the following cauſes of diſ- 
ſent in the proteſt.— via. Be- 


Laauſe the public law of nations, 


cc 
Bas 
* nature, and the precepts of re- 
_ © vealed religion, forbids us to 


affirmance of the diQates of 


4 reſort to the extremes of war, 


« upon our own opinion of their 


« expediency ; or in any caſe to 
carry on war for the purpoſe of 
deſolation. We know that the 


« rights of war are odious, and 


J inſtead of being extended.upon 


jooſe conſtructions, and ſpecu- 
„ lations of danger, ought to be 
* bound up and limited by all 


« the reſtraints of the moſt ri- 


orous conſtruction, We are 


m 
« 


© as are unlawful, is an unlaufi 


zocked to ſee the firſt law of and the 


ec nature, fel ſervation, pen 
« yerted and a into a pri 
1 ciple deſtructive of all oye 
„laws; and à rule laid dow 
4 by which our own ſafety is re. 
« dered incompaible with th 
«. proſperity. of mankind;  Theb 
« Objects of war, which can 
« be co by fair and bo 
„ nourable. hoſtility, ought 10 
* to, be compaſſed at all. % 
end that bas na means, but ſu 


end.“ | 
7 The —— on that ſide co 
cluded by ſerving, that no pre 
force of argument ſeemed — 
ſary. for the condemnation of þ 
ſhameful a public inſtrument, which 
ſpringing from a commiſſion unde 
the great ſeal of the kingdon; 
would otherwiſe become a ſtanding 
record, and monument of nation 
diſgrace; which went to the in 
diſcriminate maſſacre and extern 
nation of a numerous and wideh 
extended people, two thirds d 
whom, were ſaid by its ſramem 
to be our warm friends, and it 
violably attached to our gorem 
ment, That ſuch a public di- 
vowal was abſolutely neceflay, 
leſt it ſhould appear in Europe, 
that a Britiſh parliament had giv 
its ſanction to the revival of thi 
ferocity and barbariſm in ws, 
which a beneficent religion, er 
lightened manners, and true mi 
litary honour, had ſo long baniſhel 
from the chriſtian world. | 

On the other hand, the lordsn 
adminiſtration, or office, who wer 
thoſe only, that took any part a 
that fide in the debate, totally e 
nied (as the miniſters had done 1 
the Houſe of Commons) the t 
terpretation put upon the wordh 


e conſtruction upon tit 
meaning 
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ning of the manifeſto, by the by his oppoſition to many of the 


— opoſition.. At the ſame. time meaſures of adminiſtration, than by 
bey utterly diſclaimed, and re- his eloquence, were no leſs con- 
or — * even in ſtronger terms, — on the other ſide, in their 
res. he bloody principles which, were ſupport af the motion, and in their, 
th barged to, or fu oe to diate unqualified. condemnation of the | 
"hop Wie manifeſto. - But this 2 terms, principle, and ſpirit of the 
ey attributed ſolely, to a diſpoſi- proclamation. Both theſe noble 
n for decrying, however un- lords took occafion to, reptobate, 
, all the meaſures of govern- in ſtrong terms, the circumſtances 
eat, and a deſire of ——— un- attending the deſtruction of ſeve- 
* unded alarms and uneaſineſſes ral parts of America, particularly 
ol) rong the people. To obviate of the ſettlement of Wyoming, and 


bis deſign, and to prevent the the cruelties exerciſed by Col. 
Feds which the. ſtrong repreſen- Butler. 2 ed 
tions and colouring uſed on the The queſtion being at length 


en ther Gde | might produce in the put, the motion for an addreſs of 
of ( ouſe, they entered pretty deeply cenſure was over. ruled upon a. di- 
uch a critical diſquiſition of the viſion; by a majority of 71, in- 
under Fords, and what they deſcribed to cluding proxies, to 37. | 

don, the fair conſtruction of the pro- Thirty-one names appeared to 


nding mation, as well as into a juſtifi the proteſt, which, if compared 
tion) tion of the meaning and inten- with the number of the minority 
be on, and a vindication of the con- on the diviſion, was above the 
tem ct and character of the com- uſual proportion. That protett 
ren oners. They concluded by was penned with uncommon abi- 
4; doping, that the lords would not lity. 5 0 


fer themſelves to be led away, As the naval action of the 27th 
a ſtudious and laboured appeal of July, was now to become a 
d their feelings and paſſions, and ſubjeQ of parliamentary diſcuſſion, 


dib forced and- unnatural miſconſtruc- as well as of public attention, it 
eſa en and miſinterpretation of plain will be neceſſary to take notice. of 
urope, id obvious language, into the ſome intervening circum re- 


ling of a haſty and unjuſt cen- lative to that buſineſs, re we 


f une, not only upon the meaſures of enter upon the ſubſequent detail. 

wu rernment, but upon a noble lord It will ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that 
„ er eg, who were abſent in the temper and filence which had 
ie 1 {ervice of their country, and been fo ftrily obſerved by the 


nſequently incapable of vindicat= commander in chief, relative to 
g themſe] ves, the diſagreeable and unfortunate 
On this occaſion, the new Lord circumſtances which were charged 
ancellor had an opportunity of to that memorable day, could ope- 
playing in that N 


art 00 P!a ouſe, thole rate in any conſiderable degree 
ly es which had been ſo con- upon the conduct of thoſe, who 
one 108'<v0us in another. A great law did not look to remote motives of 


, who. has been long out of of- public utility for their guide of 
t and a right reverend prelate, action; or that ſo many thouſand" 
do is ſcarcely leſs diſtinguiſhed, ſeamen, and ſo great a m_—_ of 

| 8 ä officers, 


* 


ſttenliments upon the 


cretion, Or 


officers, Who were eye · witneſſes of 

a conduct, which had in its nature 

4 queſtionable appearance, could 

de induced, by —— of diſ- 

power of example, to- 

tally to reſtrain their words and 
ſub ect. 


— 
A general — | 
_ ſpread thro” the fleet, and the £ 


of a co and glorious victory, 


{ | was attributed to the miſconduct, 


and diſobedience of orders, of the 
blue diviſion; inſomuch, that ſome 
of the officers” belonging to that 
diviſion, whoſe conduct on that day, 


n on all others of ſervice, had, 


been highly _ lary, could not 
avoid ſeeming to feel their honour 
wounded, through -the generality 


of the imputation.* It would have 


been "impoſſible in this country, 


that ſuch a ſtate of things, and 
fuch a matter of charge or cenſure, 


could eſcape becoming an object 
of newſpaper diſcuſſion. But this 
was probably accelerated in the 
preſent inſtance, by the conduct of 


. thoſe public prints which had been 


notorious ſor their attacks on the 
commander in chief, becoming no 
leſs .induſtrious in their unbounded 


pPanegyries upon the vice-admiral 
of thelve ; whoſe general merits, 
as well 


his firigular bravery and 
high ſervices in ihe late action, (in 
which he was repreſented as bearing 
away the whole palm of honour) 
were emblazoned in ſo high a ſtile 
ot colouring, as could not other- 
wiſe be accounted for, than by 


ſuppoſing the piece to be intended 


merely as an invidious contraſt, to 


that degrading picture which they 


had already drawn of his com- 
mander. 

Such ill-judged and invidious 
fatires and panegyricks in newſ- 
papers, have frequently dong much 
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tributed to an officer WhO had beg 


miſchief in this country; and w, 
ver more than upon the preſent q; 
caſion. The panegyries juſt my 
tioned, drew out comments my 
obſervations. A letter (wich 
without a real ſignature, was 4 


in the action of the 27th of qu 
appeared in one of the papers y 
which, the eſcape of the Freud 
on that day, was directly cha 
ed to, and circumſtantially ly 
inſt; the vice-admiral of th 
blue, by his diſobedience of tle 
fignals and the orders of his cou 
mander in chief.” In this piec 
ſeveral matters were ſtated as fa& 
with which the public had hithery 
been unacquainted, and ſome d 
which were afterwards, in a ney 
conſiderable ree, legally a 
ublicly eftabh by evidence, 
particular, the meſſage ſent by 
Captain Windfor of the Fox, fron 
the ' admiral to the vice of th 
blue, was now firſt announce 
The vice admiral ' was likewis 
charged with continuing the whok 
afternoon, with his diviſion, 5 
windward, notwithſtanding the 16 
peated ſignals that were made, and 
the meſſage ſent, for his comuny 
down to his ſtation in the line: 
This anonymous publication 0 
caſioned a direct application, u 
London, from the vice-admiral d » 
the blue to the commander in chit, 
requiring from him a public julth 
cation of his conduct, and an e. 
preſs contradiction of thoſe (ov 
aſperſions, which, he faid, hat 
been propagated to injure his br 
nour and character. And in d. 
der, the more completely to & 
fectuate this purpoſe, he preſents 
a written paper, which he required 
to be ſigned and publiſhed by e 
admiral, containing a ftatement 
| particular 


+ lars." to all of which he 


y his name. In particular, Ad- 
iral Keppel, by figning the pa- 

„was ſo aſſert as a fact, that 
s calling the vice admiral of the 
ue, and Sir Robert Harland's di- 
ifions; into bis wake, on the even- 


xr the purpoſe of renewing the 
attle at that time. but to be in 
adineſs for it in the morning. 
was hardly to be ſuppoſed that 


| #0 ggrwan, Nie ormed of the 
imiral's compliance with ſuch a 


mand. | ; | 
This propoſal being peremp- 
ily rei by the admiral, 
kd poſſibly, not without ſome a 
nent marks of ſurpriſe or diſ- 
|, the vice-admiral of the blue, 
ir Hugh Palliſer, immediately 
. _ of the 3 
apers, a tement of par- 
— relative io the action of 
e 25th of July, together with an 
Dy letter ſigned with his 
ame. This piece teemed with 
rect or implied cenſure againſt 
ie conduct of the commander in 
&, It alſo ftated ſeveral parti- 
lar circumſtances as facts, which 
be courſe of the ſubſequent ju- 
cal enquiry, were either not pro- 
ly ſupported, or were over- 
own by direct evidence. Among 
le latter of theſe, the vice-ad- 
Mals diviſion was faid to have 
n ſo ſcattered and ſeparated by 
e inal for chacing, that his own 
b the Formidable, engaged 
kd paſſed the French line alone, 
thout her having any ſecond, ei- 
ler a-head, or a- ſtern. And the 
ellage by the Fox frigate, was ſaid 
 tave been delivered at night, 
cd in the dark, and to amount to 
d more, than, That the ad- 


| ive the ſanction of facts viſion 
end | but poſuively: denyings) and 


g of the 27th of July, was not 
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to come into his wake; 


de- 
claring the aflertian to be an ab- 
ſolute falſehood, that Capt. Winds 
ſor had faid, that the admiral only - 
This extraordiuary publication, 
ſtriking directly at the character 
and honour of the commander in 
chief, and tending to render him 
odious to his country, without any 
viſible cauſe, (excepting that an 
anonymous paragraph in a newſ= 
paper could be admitted as ſuch) 
no charge or accuſation whatever 
having = laid againſt the vice · 
admiral of the blue, could not fail 
of exciting the greateſt public aſto- 
niſhment. Upon this occaſion Ad- 
miral Keppel declared, and like wiſe 
thought it fitting to communicate 
the import of his declaration to the 
firlt Lord of the Admiralty, that 
without a full and ſatisfactory ex- 
planation from that officer, he could 
not, conſiſtently with his honour, 
ever go upon any feryice, or act 
in conjunction with the vice-ad- 
miral of the blue; for. that no- 
thing leſs than a mutiny could be 
expected in the fleet, wire the 
writer of ſuch a letter held any _. 
command, : 

As theſe matters took place juſt 
before the meeting of parliament, 
they naturally became ſubjects of 
obſervation in both Houſes, and 
were taken up on the firſt day of 
the ſeſſion by the Earl of Briſtol, 
who having taken notice of the 
letter in queſtion, called upon the 
firſt Lord of the Aduiralty for an 
enquiry into the conduct of the 
naval officers on the 27th of July, 
founding his demand more parti- 
cularly on the declazation made to 
him 


— 


94 
him by Admiral Keppel, that he 
would never reſume the command 
of the weſtern ſquadron, nor could 
ne ever think of going upon any 
ſervice with the vice-admiral of the 
blue, until the tranſactions of that 
day were thoroughly enquired into, 
and fifred to the bottom. | 
The naval miniſter expreſſed 
the utmoſt diſapprobation of the 
propoſed enquiry, He faid the 
action off Breſt, excepting mere] 
the deſtruction of _n . 8 
ſhips, bad uced all the con- 
— 2 all the benefits, 
which could have been derived 
from the completeſt victory. Our 
trade had been fully proteQed, 
that of France ruined, and our 
fleet rode triumphantly maſters of 
the ſea during the remainder of 
the campaign, whilſt the enemy 
dared not venture to ſhew their 
2 => _ band, he 
tt enquiry, 
would draw . => 
leſs miſchievous than a defeat; it 
would ſplit the navy, both ſeamen 
and . officers, into cabals and fac- 
tons, than which, nothing could 
be more pernicious in its effects, 
or rui to the ſervice ; ſuch an 
enquirf®would befides take up a 
great deal of time; and would re- 
quire the attendance of all the 
principal officers, either as wit- 
neſſes or judges, from their proper 
duty, at a ſeaſon, when their pre- 
ſence and ſervices againſt the com- 
mon enemy might be moſt wanted ; 
and would in a great meaſure re- 
tard, and perhaps defeat, all the 
meaſures of the enſuing ſpring and 
fummer. Such an enquiry would 
beſides raiſe a kind of commotion 
in the nation, as almoſt every per- 
fon would become intereſted on 
one fide or the other; and at its 
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concluſion, it could neither aff 
the ſmalleſt ſatisſaction to the pd 
lic, nor anſwer any one good pi 
poſe Whatever. 

Whilſt be expteſſed his regy 
that any miſunderſtanding had fit 
between the two commanders i 
queſtion, he declared himſelf ful 
convinced and ſatisfied, that thy 
had both performed their du 
with the greateſt bravery and hp 
nour. He faid, that no ng 
living had a higher opinion of th 
admiral than he had, reſpecig 
his ability and gallantry as a ſe 
man, and his veracity as a may 
Upon the ſame _ 
from alike de 

he was juſtified in a fimilar ops 
nion reſpecting the * vice-adminl 
He farther obſerved on that ground 
that the admiral in his official le- 
ter, had expreſſed the higheſt 2p 
probation of the conduct of all tix 
officers of the fquadron, amor 
whom the vice-admiral muſt « 
courſe be included; and that tie 
commander in -chief*'s letter, if u 
other ground of Juſtification er 
iſted, would be, with him, a ſuf 
cient reaſon for not calling for u 


enquiry. 

he Houſe of Commons bei 
in a committee of ſupply on tix 
2d of December, this ſubject ws 
called up in the debate that ant 
upon the voting of 70,000 ſean! 
for the ſervice of the enſuing yet 
On this occafion, a gentleman, Þ 
the courſe of a long train of inc 
tures upon, and ſome ſevere charge 
againſt the naval department, bol 
with reſpect to economy and co 
duct, obſerved to the commits 
that the buſineſs of the 271 
July loudly demanded an imm 
diate enquiry, either there ol elk. 
where; that as Admiral * 


ground, ark 
of knowledg 


4 declared he could not fail 
gain with the vice-admiral of the 
ue, it was become a matter of 
ie utmoſt national 22 
id moſt ea expected by th 

2ople, 8 5 ſhould be 
xedily and thoroughly inveſti- 


ff ted: that if either officer de- 
ee ed cenſure, it was fitting chat 
48 ſhould be paſſed ; or if their 


ference proceeded from any ill- 


* unded © jealouſy, that it ſhonld 
of th removed -or accommodated ; 


it, however it might be, it was 
ſentially and abſolutely neceſſary, 
| this ſeaſon of danger, that we 
ould not loſe the ſervices of our 


hs. t and greateſt officers, and that 
7 ops unanjmity was not to be hoped 
ini any where elſe, no differences 


ould, however, prevail among 


* military commanders. He 
oſt 2p mncluded by obſerving, that as 
ae admiral and vice-admiral were 


jen preſent in their places, he 
bped, one, or both of them, 
ould afford the Houſe ſome fa- 
ation on the ſubject, as well 
the fake of their own honour, 
for that of the public tranquil- 


4 

The miniſter ſtood up, probably 
th a view of qualifying matters, 
the very inſtant in which Ad- 
nl Keppel aroſe to anſwer the 
| upon him ; but the eagerneſs 
the Houſe to hear the latter 
uling, he proceeded with giv- 
g ſome general account of his 


duct, from the time of his be- 


arge called to the command; and 
„ bat anſwer to an obſervation which 
4 deen thrown out on a former 
mittee; 10n, not immediately relative 
"Y the ſubject, © that if Admiral 
imm | were to go through the 
ee es of that da again, he 
Kepp Wd not fight the French in the 
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ſame manner; he -called upon 
the gentleman who had made the 
obſervation, to take notice, that 
he was himſelf then ſpeaking, and 
that he declared in his proper per- 
ſon, that if he was again to go 
over the bufineſs/ of the 27th of 
July, he would conduct himſelf 
in the ſame manner he then had. 
He ſaid, every thing he could do 
againft the enemy, had been done; 
he was happy to fay the Britiſh - 
had not been tarniſhed in his 
hands; he was perfealy eaſy on 
that head, and thonld never dif- 
avow, or be aſhamed of his conduct 
on the day in queſtion. But, he 
ſaid, that the oldeſt and moſt ex- 
perienced naval officers, would 
diſcover ſomething in every en- 
pa ement, with which they were 
ore unacquainted ; -and he ac- 
knowledged that, that day had 
13 to him ſomething new. 
e impeached no man, he faid, 
of a neglect of duty, becauſe he 
was ſatisfied the © who had 
beer, alluded to, had manifeſted no 
want of courage, which was the 
12 moſt tial to a Britiſh 
man. oh | 
He declared that nothing could 
exceed his aſtoniſhment, en the 
ſaw that an officer under his com- 
mand had made an appeal to the 
public, ſigned with his name in a 
newſpaper, and tending to render 
himſelf odious and deſpicable in 
the eyes of his country, when no 
accuſation whatever had been laid 
againſt the officer thus acting; 
and confeſſed he had been at firit 
ſo much ſhocked, as to have de- 
termined never to ſet ſoot a board 
ſhip again; as he could not bur 
from thence conclude, that there 
was an end to all diſcipline and' 


command in the navy, When _ 


or rui 


tard, and 


— 
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him by Admiral Keppel, that he 
would never reſume the command 
of the weſtern ſhuadron, nor could 
e ever think of 
ſervice with-the vice-admiral of the 
blue, until the tranſactions of that 
day were thoroughly enquired into, 
and ſiſted to the bottom. | 
The naval miniſter expreſſed 


the utmoſt diſapprobation of the 


ropoſed enquiry. He ſaid the 
— off Breſt, excepting merely 
the deſtruction of the enemy's 


ſhips, bad produced all the con- 


ſequences,” and all the benefits, 
which could have been derived 
from the completeſt victory. Our 
trade had been fully protected, 
that of France ruined, and our 
fleet rode triumphantly maſters of 


| the ſea during the remainder of 
_ the campaign, whilſt the enemy 


dared not venture to ſhew their 
faces. On the other hand, he 
faid, that the propoſed enquiry, 
would draw on conſequences no 


leſs miſchievous than a defeat; it 


would ſplit the navy, both ſeamen 
and. officers, into cabals and fac- 
tons, than which, nothing could 
be more pernicious in its effects, 
us to the ſervice ; ſuch an 
enquirf®would beſides take up a 
great deal of time ; and would re- 


© quire the attendance of all the 


principal officers, either as wit- 
neſſes or judges,” from their proper 
duty, at a ſeaſon, when their pre- 


ſence and ſervices againſt the com- 


mon enemy might be moſt wanted ; 
and would in a great meaſure re- 
rhaps defeat, all 'the 
meaſures of the enſuing ſpring and 
ſummer. Such an enquiry would 
beſides raiſe a kind of commotion 
in the nation, as almoſt every per- 
fon would become intereſted on 
one fide or the other ; and at its 
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going upon any po 


concluſion, it could neither af 
the ſmalleſt ſatisſaction to the pd 
lie, nor anſwer any one good py 
ſe Whatever. 
' Whilſt be expreſſed his regy 
that any miſunderſtanding had 1 
between the two commanders i 
queſtion, he declared himſelf 
convinced and fatisfied, that thy 
had both performed their du 
with the greateſt bravery and hy 
nour. He ſaid, that no ng 
living had a higher opinion of th 
admiral than he had, reſpecti 
his ability and gallantry as a ſer 
r and = veracity as a may 
n the ſame und, ark 
— a like de > of cull 
he was juſtified in a fimilar ops 
nion reſpecting the * vice-adminl, 
He farther obſerved on that groun 
that the admiral in his official le. 
ter, had expreſſed the higheſt ax 
probation of the conduct of all it 
officers of the ſquadron, amonf 
whom the vice-admiral muſt & 
courſe be included; and that tit 
commander in chief's letter, if f 
other ground of Juſtification e 
iſted, would be, with him, a fu 
cient reaſon for not calling for u 
enquiry. 
he Houſe of Commons ben 
in a committee of ſupply on th 
ubject 


2d of December, this 
called up in the debate-that arc 
upon the voting of 70,000 ſeaue 
for the ſervice of the enſuing yet 
On this occaſion, a gentleman, 
the courſe of a long train of {inc 
tures upon, and ſome ſevere charge 
againſt the naval department, bo 
with reſpect to economy and ca 
duct, obſerved to the commit 
that the buſineſs of the 27 # 
July loudly demanded an imm 
diate enquiry, either there or © 
where; that as Admiral Key 


gy7* 


4 declared he could not fail 
gain with the vice-admiral of the 
ſue, it was become a matter of 
de utmoſt —＋ pay 
1d moſt eagerly expecte th 
2ople, Har the + rag ſhould be 
xedily and thoroughly inveſti- 
ted: that if either officer de- 
rred cenſure, it was fitting that 
ſhould be paſſed ; or if their 


Fo ference proceeded from any ill- 
mu unded jealouſy, that it ſhould 
of th removed -or accommodated ; 


t, however it might be, it was 
entially and abſolutely neceſſary, 
| this ſeaſon of danger, that we 
ould not loſe the ſervices of our 
t and greateſt officers, and thar 
unanimity was not to be hoped 
r any where elſe, no differences 
jould, however, prevail among 
military commanders. He 
cluded by obſerving, that as 
e admiral and vice-admiral were 
1 preſent in their places, he 
oped, one, or both of them, 
ald afford the Houſe ſome fa- 
ation on the ſubject, as well 
n ea the fake of their own honour, 
for that of the public tranquil- 


y 
The miniſter ſtood up, probably 
th a view of qualifying matters, 
the very inſtant in which Ad- 
n! Keppel aroſe to anſwer the 
| upon him ; but the eagerneſs 
the Houſe to hear the latter 
Miling, he proceeded with giv- 


| ſome general account of his 


1 ti duct, from the time of his be- 
che <lled to the command; and 
t, bot uſwer to an obſervation which 


deen thrown out on a former 
lon, not immediately relative 
the ſubject, that if Admiral 
pel were to go through the 
neß of that da again, he 


ud not fight the French in the 


a> 
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_ 
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ſame manner“ he called upon 
the gentleman who had made the 
obſervation, to take notice, that 
he was himſelf then ſpeaking, and 
that he declared in his proper per- 
ſon, that if he was again to go 
6ver the buſineſs of the 27th of 
July, he would conduct himſelf 
in the ſame manner he then had. 
He ſaid, every thing he could do 
againft the enemy, had been done; 
he was happy to fay the Britiſh 


flag had not been tarniſhed in h 


hands; he was perfeAly eaſy on 
that head, and thould never dif- 
avow, or be aſhamed of his conduct 
on the day in queſtion. But, he 
ſaid, that the oldeſt and moſt ex- 
perienced naval officers, would 
diſcover ſomething in every en- 
— with which they were 
ore unacquainted; and he ac- 
knowledged that, that day had 
reſented to him ſomething new. 
e impeached no man, he faid, 
of a negle& of duty, becauſe he 
was ſatisfied the © who had 
been alluded to, had manifeſted no 
want of courage, which was the 
quality moſt tial to a Britiſh 
man. | 

He declared that nothing could 
exceed his aſtoniſhment, wen the 
ſaw that an officer under his com- 
mand had made an appeal to the 
public, ſigned with his name in a 
newſpaper, and tending to render 
himſelf odious and deſpicable in 
the eyes of his country, when no 


accuſation whatever had been laid 


againſt the officer thus acting; 
and confeſſed he had been at firſt 
ſo much ſhocked, as to have de- 
termined never to fet foot a board 
ſhip again; as he could not but 
from thence conclude, that there 
was an end to all diſcipline and' 
command in the navy, When — 


r 


— — — — 
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niſters were 


cretly aſperſing 


2 emotions, however, ſubſided, 
be, upon cooler reflection, only 
cquainted the firſt Lord of the 
imiralty, that he could never 
ul with the gentleman in queſtion, 
until matters were thoroughly ex- 
N He did not believe, he 

id, the vice-admiral to be a 
ſtranger from whence the anony- 
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mous attack upon him came. He 


had himſelf been the ſubject of 
much and frequent newſpaper 
abuſe; yet he had not appealed 


to the public, nor refuſed to ſerve 


is country, when his ſervices were 
demanded. He did not charge 
miniſters with being the authors 
or promoters of the abuſe againſt 
him; they, on the contrary ſeemed 
to be his friends, and careſſed and 
ſmiled upon. him: or if any mi- 
ble of endea- 
vouring to cut bis throat behind 
his back, of vilifying and ſe- 
ang him, be did not 
think they were then near him; 
but if they were, be was per- 
ſectly indifferent, as to their ſiniles 
or their . and ves of 
ev con nce which nught 
follow ＋ and was Nin 
ready to ſerve his country, with the 
warmeTzeal, and to the utmoſt ex - 
tent of his abilities. 
This neceſſarily called up the 
vice-admiral to an explanation, 
He faid the honourable admiral 
ſeemed to ſpeak with a kind of 
reſerve, as it there was ſomething 
behind; he heartily wiſhed bim 


to peak out, that knowing fully 
what was - imputed to him, he 


might have an opportunity of 


fairly 1 the charge; he 
all low inſinuations and af- 


held 
feed tenderneſs. in the utmoſt 
contempt. If there was any real 


ground of accuſation, why not 


rage! An officer's honour was 1 


under ſuch circumſtances, that 


diſagreeable circumſtance in 


87 


make it fairly and | openly? 
not, why inſinuate that he hy 
been wanting in point of conduf 
at the ſame time that à teſtingy 


was given in favour of his © 


lets, tender with reſpe& to in 
tations of miſconduct, or diſab 
dience of orders, than to thaj 
which related merely to the art 
of courage. Dark and. india 
infiauations, were more difficult y 
be — or en, and 2 

y more prejudicial to the ch 
«> of 47 vs, than any 6 
rect terms of accuſation. It w 


had been obliged to make that 
peal to the public, which ſeend 
to afford ſo much matter of dif 
tisfaction to the Admiral. It |; 
been inſinuated, that he was 
hindrance to renewing the ach 
with the French fleet on the 20 
of July; feeling his honour 1 
attacked, he waited upon the cc 
mander in chief to have the my 
ter ſet to rights, the imputati 
wiped away, and his hone 
cleared. But finding that h 
could not obtain that redn 
which he had a right to ch 
and expect, he was under 41 
ceſſity of appealing to the public 
he had ftated facts to them, u 
by thoſe facts he would ſtand 
fall. It was undoubtedly the ud 


ture, to a man of ſenſibility, 
be under a neceſſity of ſaying u 
thing againſt a friend ; but wit 
an officer's reputation was at ll 
the removal of an unjuſt ſugo 
was certainly an object that 
8 all other conſiderato 

e declared in the ſtrongeſt tem 
that the report of his not obeſ 
ſignals, was a direct falsche 


f 


—— — 
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: that if it had been even true re-attacked, he muſt fay, as to 
afidering . the circumftances of that, that he' preſumed every in- 


at day, the public ſervice could ferior officer, was bound to obey 

ot have been affected by it. That the fignals of his commander 3 

never unadviſeable the meaſure and, as he was now called upoh 

u iht be at preſent with reſpect to ts 1 out, he would inform 
e Hou 4 


de public intereſts or ſervice, it 


imp | | ſe and the Public, that 
io is much bis intereſt to wiſh for a the ſignal for coming into the 
tal bc enquiry or trial, as he was Victory's wake, was flying from 


rtain it would then come out, three o'clock in the afternoon till 
at he had done his duty in every eight in the evening, without be- 
pet, as both an officer and a ing obeyed. At the fame time, 
an, He concluded by again 'af- he faid, that he did not charge 
ning, chat he had neither been the vice-admiral with actual diſo- 
iy of negle&t of duty nor of bedience; and he doubted” not, 
jaQtvity ; that he was by no that if an enquiry ſhould be 
jeans inftrumental in preventing thought neceſſary, he Would be 
re-aftion with the fleet of Mont. able to juſtify himſelf, as he was 
Orvilliers ; that he deſpiſed all fully perſuaded of his perſonal 


die means reforted to, both within bravery. He concluded, that 'as 
[: d without doors, to vilify and his country's friend, he was ready 
was f=duce him, as a profeſſional man; to do every thing in his power to 


ad that, conſcious of his inno- promote its intereſt, and advance 
dce, he feared neither reports its honour; but them were his 
vr afſertions, a parliamentary en- objects; be had nothing to do 
ry, nor a public trial. with adminiſtration, and was lit- 
Admiral Keppel replied, that tle folicitous about any niatter, hut 
did not underſtand what was what related to the due perform- 
eint by indirect charges and in- ance of his own duty. u 
vations ; he had made none; he fixing of ſo material a 
Ls was ſingle, open, di- _ of charge, induced Mr, T. 


confined to its object; it Luttrell, who had been the means 
4 ent fully and fairly, to a letter of bringing the ſubjet forward, 
public vcd, Hugh Palliſer, in a pub- immediately to ſtand up, and to 
m, u newſpaper 3 that publication, move an addreſs to his Majeſty, , 
and ef&clulive of what related to the for an order to bring Sir Hugh 
ze ndiiFience or juſtification of the vice- Pallifer to his trial; but he was 


Imiral, contained feveral mat- called to order by another Lord 
„ ſo objectionable in their na- of the Admiralty, for deviating 
e, as ſufficiently juſtified his from the ſubject of debate; and- 
lniering to his determination, of ther motion nh yet undecided, 
ver again going to ſea with that and that bufineſs not properly be- 
deer. He had made no other fore the committee. By this means, 
age againſt him; but as the the matter was deferred for the 
Keadmiral had now entered upon preſent ; but the gentleman who 
le ſubject of ſignals, and de- had intended the motion, gave no- 
red it to be no fault of his, tice that he would revive it on the 
at the fleet of France was not following day. | | 
Vol. XXII. e Parihy 


, * 
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Fo Partly, from. the intervention of infinuations which he had dew 
pther matters, and partly from a mined not to lie under; he wii: 
lack of attendance on ſome; days, conſcious of having performed lM: 
which; prevented the doing of any duty; nor would he from any », Wi 
buſineſs, this lay over for above a tives of convenience, expedien, ils 
week 1 notice. At or public opinion, father the {ay 
, Jeogth, Mr. Luttrell having ſtated of any man. The truth, he fal 
| the grounds on which he founded was, that the admiral wanted y 
Let his motion, moved 'for an load him with the public odin 
aa addreſs to his Majeſty, that ariſing from the miſcarriage of tu 
be would: be pleaſed to give di- day, and compel him to ſubmit y 
: rections for a court martial to en- bear the blame of his own palpal 
=  gquire; into the conduct of Vice- auſtakes and incapacity. 
1 Admiral, Sir Hugh Palliſer, in The violence of this languy 
= - and | relative to an action off or having occaſioned the friendly is 
near Uſhant, on the 27th of July — Tho of a gentleman on th 
aſt, between his Majeſty's fleet court fide, who was apprehenſy 
and the fleet of France; it ap- of diſagreeable conſequences frog 
ing to this Houſe, that the its continuance, the vice-adminl 
Admin did not obey the proceeded with leſs vehemente 
fignals of his ſuperior commander, inform the Houſe, that under th 
when preparing to, re-engage the circumftances he had deſcribe 
j * the enemy. finding that he could not obu 
The motion being ſeconded, juſtice by any perſonal applicati 
the vice admiral, in a ſpeech full and that no public motives coul 
of. paſſion and vehemence, com- induce the admiral to bring fx 
plained bitterly of the injurious - ward any charge againſt hi 
treatment which he had received which might afford an opportun 
from the commander in chief, who for the vindication of his charatt 
inſtead of juſtifying his character, he had been driven by neceſl 
When perſonally applied to for that (not having a right to demand 
Purpoſe, ſeemed rather to coun- trial on himſelf) in order to rep 
tenance the villainous infinuations the injury done to his honour, ! 
which ſome dark affaſſins had lay — articles of accuſati 
thrown out againſt him, That his againſt Admiral Kepple, tendi 
conduct ſince had been no leſs un- to ſhew, as he would hereafter 
becoming and injurious. For with- monſtrate, that the failure of fu 
out venturing to come forward in ceſs on the 27th of July, with f 
a fair and manly manner, with ſubſequent conſequences and d 
any open and direct accuſation appointment to the nation, vt 
Brought formally againſt him, he owing to the miſconduct and fau 
had ſtill endeayoured to ſupport of that commander; and that! 


— 
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the aſperſions thrown upon his had alſo demanded a court mi 4 
character, by ſubſtantially charg- on that gentleman, which the Hebt 
ing him, in that Houſe, with 41 miralty accordingly granted. e m 
bedience,” and by ſeeming to lay concluded, that the meaſure "hf" b 
the want of ſucceſs on the 275th of had taken was dictated by 0 2 


July at his door. Bat thleſe were defence; that he had taken | 


with the utmoſt pain and reluc- 
tance, as there were few, men 
living be had a higher eſterm and 
veneration for than the honourable 
gentleman, as a friend, and in- 
unate.acquaintance, whom he had 
known for many years, and whoſe 
ntimacy and friendſhip he had hi- 
therto looked upon as one of the 
happieſt circumſtances of his life, 
Nathing could. now exceed: the 
ixed appearance of ſurprize, con- 
ern, and difapprobation, which 
prevailed - in every part of the 
Houſe ; and the vice-admiral had 
the -mortification to hear his con- 
Int, both with reſpect to the 
jewſpaper. publication, and the 
lemand of a court martial againſt 
s admiral, openly, and without 
elerye condemned, by every gen- 
man, of whatever fide or party, 
ho ſpoke upon the occaſion. 
This was ſtill increaſed by the. diſ- 
probation which appeared from 


us own profeſſion, which was no 


entlemen of rank and diſtinction 
the navy, Who were then pre- 
at, although they expreſſed great 
get and eſteem for the vice- ad- 
ural, and ſhewed the greateſt ten- 
emeſs for his character, could 
ot, however, refrain from an ab- 
lute condemnation of his con- 
& in thoſe reſpects. Nor was he 
ended or ſupported in any de- 


rich U ree eitber on the fide of the mi- 
nd d ers, or even by his brethren on 
e admiralty bench. 


lt ſeemed, however, till to be 
e general hope as well as wiſh, 
| all fides, that ſome means 
light yet be adopted, to prevent 
e matter from going any farther ; 
by healing the differences be- 
reen the two officers, to evade 
ole fatal diſſentious in the navy, 
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ls general or explicit; ſeveral 


and conſequences to the public: 
which they otherwiſe apprehended: 
In this late, the riſing of the gen- 
tleman, who was himſelf the, im- 
mediate object of concern, could 
not fail of drawing all eyes and 
attention, any more than of com- 
manding the moſt profound ſi- 
lence. Admiral Keppel, thanked, 
the 2 on every fide of 
the Houſe for their friendly par- 


tiality in his favour, and for 


; withes to prevent an - enquiry, 


which carried in its very face, as 
well as nature, an implication of 
cenſure to his character. But, 
their friendly endeavours, he in- 
formed them, were now too late, 
His accuſer had laid ſpecific, char- 
ges of criminality againſt - him, 
which not only ſtruck directly at 
his life, but at what was infinitely 
dearer to him, his honour; .and 
in a few hours after theſe charges 
were laid, the admiralty, without 
farther inquiry, ſent notice to him 
to prepare for his trial by a court 
martial. However diſagreeable 
ſuch an event might ſeem, as the 
conſequence of forty years ſpent 
in the ſervice of his country, he 
ſhould not only meet it with good 
will, but with great inward: fa- 
tisfaction; he was under no ap- 
prehenſion, that the iſſue mi 
afford any cauſe of concern to his 
friends, or bring any diſgrace 1 
himſelf; his heart acquitted him 
of all guilt, and he made no doubt 
that his country would. He ob- 
ſerved, that he was in a ſituation 
different from every other man in 
that Houſe, and ſuch as he had 
never experienced before; that he 
ſhould therefore take no part in 
the preſent, queſtion, nor ſtay any 
longer than while he was ſpeaking. 
He concluded a ſhort, but exceed 


[G] 2 ingly 


\. 


ingly affecting and 


_ 


pathetic ſpeech, 
„that he was the 
neruſeu, and not the accuſer ; and 
then immediately” quitted | the 
The Houſe ſhewed on ——5 
and an affecting deg ympa- 
thy duri this — and at 
every pauſe, as well as its conclu- 
Bon, thoſe plandits, which par- 
Hamentary forms will admit of, 
were almoſt generally beſtowed. 
_ his departure, the firuation 

his accuſer hecame by no means 
pleaſant; as he was under a ne- 
ceflity of hearing ſuch direct and 
unqualifed e, and general 
condemnation of his conduct, as 
few men have experienced in that 
Houſe, and as he certainly little 
expected at the time of making his 
Jate ſpeech. This was carried to 
fuch a length, that a gentleman in 


+ bis place declared, the whole bu- 


fineſs carried the a ce of a 
oncerted ſcheme for the ruin 
the admital ; and pointed his 
Suſpicions directly to the firſt lord 
' of the admiralty ; confidering the 
vice-admiral, and the other mem- 
bers of that board, as merely in- 
ſtrumental. And notwithſtanding 
violent and repeated calls of or- 
ger from the admiralty bench, fo 
much was heard upon this ſubject, 
that the vice-admiral thought fit 
to ſubmit to the neceſſity of de- 
claring upon his honour, that no 
perſon whatever had any previous 
Sledge of his intentions. 

"A naval commander of diſtiac- 
tion, not higher in rank than in 
public eſtimation, gave the higheſt 
teſtimony to the numerous public 
and private virtues of the honour- 
able admiral who had juſt de- 
parted. He faid, that in forty 
years acquaintance and mutual ſer- 
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vice, he did not know a ſingle is 
ſtance of his conduct in al tha 
time, whether as a private of 4 
public man, as a gentleman or 
ſeaman, which did not redoundy 
his own honeur, in many cf 
called forth the applauſe and ge 
titude of his country, and in al 
merited the approbation of ery 
good and honeſt man. He to 
notice, that the only accuſatia 
againſt the vice-admiral, was lu 
by himſelf in a newſpaper pub 
cation ſigned with his name. Fa 
in anſwer to an anonymous charg, 
he brought forward and agitated 
matter, but little known and | 
attended to, which was the poi 
of not "obeying his admiral's is 
nals; and having, in that deſen 
againſt nothing, acknowledged th 
he had not obeyed them, he therely 
eſtabliſhed the fact, and becm 
ſubſtantially his own accuſer. 
the fact being thus admitted, 
became impoſhble for the admi 
if he had been even fo incline 
to weaken or explain it away; U 
proof being of that ſpecies, wh 
no man could pretend to con 
vert. Nor could the admural, i 
faid, conſiſtently with his own i 
nour, or with the public ſerv 
have again ventured to ſea witht 
officer, who had in « public i 
paper cenſured his conduct, © 
on the day of battle treated 
ſignals with contempt. 

He obſerved with reſpect tot 
preſent accuſation, that the , 
admiral was preſent on the 2710 
July; that he was a witneſs to! 
pretended incapacity and miſc 
duct of his admiral ; that be 
not only ſilent as to faults of | 
magnitude and importance to! 
country, but laviſh in his pit 
that he returned with him to pc 
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reſponded with him, continued - tical ſituation of public affairs, 
on terms of the greateſt intimacy this caution. was the more necel- 
with kim; went io ſea again tin- 2 as it was well known, that 
ler his command, returned again mira! Keppel poſſeſſed the con- 
to port, and in all that time, and fidence and affection of the nayy 
during ſo many different wanſac- in ſo eminent E degree, that ha 
tons, wh a ſipgle ſyllable of fault was little leſs than idolized by all 
or com 


aint had been heard. But Britiſh ſeamen, _ Under ſuch cir- 
now all at once, when five months 2 he ſaid, that board 
ve elapſed, when the vice-admiral ſhould bave been exceedingly nig 

onfiders himſelf. as publicly ac- in their conduct, and circumſpes 


tate enen in the newipapes, and when in their proceedings ; and not, the 
tion for bringing him to trial, Tels ſo, = the 9 dnaival being 
publ 


had been announced and intended, obe of their own body. Before 
io that Houſe, the accuſed ſud- they received his complaint; or gt 
deny becomes the accuſer, and leaſt before they act 1 it, by 
put ſtart five articles of accuſation, taking a ſingle official ſtep aga 
ach tending directly to affect the Admiral Keppel, they ſhould have 
life or honour of that man, whoſe thoroughly conſidered the grounds 
ntigiacy and friendſhip he ac- of difference, the circumſtances | 
knowledges to have conſidered as which produced them, and the 
the greateſt happineſs of his life. length of time before the accuſa- 
But while this gentleman ſeemed tion was laid; they ſhould have 
ally to condemm and regret the recollefted that the accuſer wag 
doduct of the vice-adnüral, he himſelf accuſed ; and that he ſtood 
declared he could not refrain from in a ſtate, which, could ſcarcely be 
the utmoſt aſtoniſhment at that of conſidered as ſhort of avowed! per- 

ie admiralty ; and totally regard- ſonal enmity with his principal 

leſs of his military or * and which might well be ſup⸗ 
ltpation, proceeded with no leſs peſed, to be even under the uns 
Ireedom in its cenſure, He faid, mediate influence of paſſion, 
at in the moſt favourable con- the very inſtant of his laying ft 
te conduct of that board, it could as moderators upon the 'occalian ; 
It but be acknowledged, that they ſhould have given paſhon 
bey had, at leaſt, acted precipi- time to cool, and have interpoſed 
utely and raſhly in this buſineſs. their influence in healing, the dif- 
That in a matter of ſuch national ferences between two brave. and - 
Wportance, and where the life and valuable officers, at a time when 


oi our of a commander, ſo high their ſeryices were ſo much wanted; 
e we character, and of ſuch diſtin- inſtead of blowing up the flame, 


ſervice, were at ſtake, a by raſhly and. haſtily receiving a 
= degree of caution, and de- raſh, haſty, and paſſionate. accu- 
deration would ſcarcely have fation ; and thereby drawing on 
deen more neceſſary, than it would thoſe fatal diſſentions in the rayal 
lave been becoming the character ſervice, and thoſe numerous evils 
of board entruſted with ſuch to the public, which they had 
powers, That in the preſent cri- themſelves declared, muſt be the 

7 | 61 3 inevitable 


We vitable conſequences of ſuch a 
trial as the preſent. But as chings 
actually were, he would ſpeak out, 
aud could not but fay, that their 
_ Thus eagerly ſnatching at an oc- 
Ser which affected the profeſ- 
inal, character, the life and the 
honour, of a gentleman ſo high 
and ſo dear in the eſtimation of 
his country, more eſpecially con- 
| ing he ſituation, and the 
cular degree of favour in 
which. his adverfary ſtood,” carried 
fuch” ſtriking marks of the moſt 
ari 7 3 as excited his 
tmoſt aſtoniſhment. 
This direct and © profeſſional 
charge againſt the conduct of the 
 admiralty, opened'a new ſource 
of debate, which was warmly agi- 
tüte on both ſides. "The com- 
miſſfioners of that boajd ſtrenu- 
oufly infifted their conſtitution to 


e ſuch, that in all matters of 
| nation, they were obliged to 
a Miniſterially; they had no ju- 
Aicial power; but when a com- 


aint was preferred, they were, 
4 A matter of courſe, and in diſ- 
Eharge of their office,” not only 
compelled to receive it, but to 


circumſtances the board had no 
option-; the accuſatioq being once 
made, they could not reject; they 
could not qualify ; they muſt have 
ated juſt as they did. Being, 
However, afterwards hard preſſed 
in argument, they acknowledged 
in che courſe of the debate, that 
jf the accuſation was looſely or 
inaccurately drawn up; if it was 


33 vexatious in its ten- 


ency ; or if it was deſtitute of 
| 13 then, indeed, it 
might have been the duty of the 
Admiralty to look to the tendency 
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prejudge the truth of thoſe . char. 


only endued with diſcretionay 


and conſequences of ſuch a lock 
indefinite charge z to which, fron 
its inaccuracy, or want of. ſpeci 
cation, no proper defence cou 
he made, and from whence, cos 
ſequently, no definitive iſſue coul 
be obtained. But none of the& 
makters held in the 'preſenit in- 
ſtance. The vice-admiral bad 
preferred an accufation, confifling 
of five ſeparate articles, or charges 
properly drawn up, and ſpecik- 
cally pointed. What then cold 
the admiralty board do ? They 
muſt either take upon them ty 


es; or they muſt admit them to 
be ſuch as were fit to be ſent u 
the confideration of a court ma 
tial, The firſt, they could not, 
dared not do, being totally ig: 
norant of their truth or l. 
hood ; the ſecond, they were com. 
pelled to comply with, hbecauk 
the matter admitted of no alter: 
|», qt Na ages 

But neither this doQrine, no 
the ground of defence to which 
it was applied, paſſed without 
queſtion , and cenfure in the pre 

nt inftance. The oppoſition i- 
ſifted, that the admiralty were not 


. to the purpoſe; 
ut that the exerciſe of them ws 
one of their great and principi 
duties; it was among the mal 
uſeful* purpoſes of 'their inſtir. 
tion; and they —.— ther 
omiſſion of it on the preſent oc 
cafion as highly culpa le. The 
faid; that the reſtrictions by which 
they pretended to be bound, n6 
the doctrine they - founded upd 
that pretence, were not only the 
moſt ridiculous that could be cr 
ceived, but they led to the wo 
ruinous conſequences. They woul 

_ : eftabli® 


b 


% 


efabliſh a pri ciple, which would 
g0 to the 471024 Sh of all naval 
ſervice, and to the leaving of every 


his inferior. If the whge fleet 
f England was upon the point 
of 1-44 upon. the molt ſudden 
and critical emergency, whether 
or, gur immediate defence againſt 
jnralion, or for the preſervation 


lng of our moſt valuable foreign in- 
e bereſts, it would, under this doc- 
c une, be in the power of the m 
N : petty officer, in ſo. great a multi- 
tude of men and variety of cha- 


raQers, whether through malice, 
Jolly, or treachery, to put a ſtop 
to che whole deſign and PINS, 
only by laying ſome villainous 
harge againſt the commander in 
chief, Which would heceſſaril 
hep back all the, principal of 
cers, either as witneſſes. or as 
udges. And thus, ia effect, the 
hole direction of ur nayal ope- 
rations, . would either be con- 
lizned over into the hands of the 


dien, or committed to the diſ- 
out retion of folly, of - malice, or of 
pre LIGUT {6 at home. 


But they obſerved, that the 
commiſſioners, finding themſelves 
unable to ſuſtain that monſtrous 
doctrine in its full extent, had, 
though apparently much againſt 
their will and intention, and diſ- 
puſed under looſe and vague 
terms, virtually given it up. 
hat leſs did their acknowledg- 
ment amount to, that if accuſa- 
lons were. frivolous, vexatious, or 
important, the board might, 


— ud would reject them, than to 
pot lo very diſcretionar powers 
the lich were contended for on the 


her fide? Either the board is 
o competent, in any inſtance, 


0 judge; or, if competent, the 
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ſuperior officer at the mercy of 


OT 


board, in every ſuch act, exerciſes 
a diſcretionary power. The con- 
cluſion is clear either way; every 
thing which malice, rage, or tolly, 
can ſuggeſt, is a proper. fubje& to 
be ſent to be enquned into by a 
court martial, or the admiralty 
board have the right e 
for; that of judging of the mag- 
nitude, extent, and probability of 
the charge, the circumſtances which 
brought it into exiſtence, and every 
other, matter connected with it, 
which might enable them to be the 
means of promoting general And 
E atice. 8781 80 
It ſeemed undoubredly to be a 


new and ſingular circumſtance, that 


a great department of the ſtate; 
ſhould, to all appearance, eydea- 
vour to narrow its own conſtitu- 
tion, rights, and authority; whilft 
on the other hand, its adverſaries 
in the oppoſition, were endea- 
youring to demonſtrate its being 
endowed with thoſe powers, which 
it totally diſclaimeck and denied, 
The different ſtatutes relative to 
the admiralty, were quoted, exa- 
mined, and applied on both ſides. 
In effeR, the great crown lawyers 
being hard preſſed by their adver- 
ſaries, ſeemed rather to employ 
their time and abilities in makin 
a defence , for the firſt lord of the 
admiralty, than in ſeriouſly denying 
the powers of the board at which 
he 13 
though ſome gentlemen ſtill 
declared their opinion, that the 
original motion of addreſs for the 
mil of Sir Hugh Palliſer, ſhould, 


for the ſake of public juſtice, be 
carried forward, as it was con- 
cluded, that motives of delicacy 
wouid eyer prevent Admiral Kep- 

el from becoming his accuſer, yet 
it was more generally concluded on 


that 


[6] 4 


* # 
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| e wet 


4 


r to let it hie dorchant for 
elent ; and to prevent its re- 
a a negative, t was. diſpoſed 
by moving for the order of the 
ay, Which operated as a previous 
25 and was carried without 


e at the a oach of 
Br 2 0 NN Pigot, 
Fa dg the courſe of this 

on every occaſion, ex- 
| poſelf- with the greateſt 
VAI ch. zeal and activity, in fa- 
ur of. Admiral Keppel, made g A 
motion 

Dec. 16th. count of the exceeding 
bad fate of health, under which 
long laboured, 


PET extreme anger to Which 
5 ugh: be 1 on the 


gu 1 aft 
8 5 1 


hh 4 0 
ade l. 5 ban 
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t oh c- 


leave to bring in a bill, — 


the 4 to order bis trial 9 
be held at ſome convenient 
on ſhore, inſtead of its being bel 
aboard ſhip, which was the mod 
pr reſcribed at preſent by the lay. 
Notwithftandin e © modifc. 
tions and alterations which thi 
bill und erwent in both Houſs 
and that it was neceſſarily brought 
back from the lords in conſequents 
of their amendments," it was an 
ried through with wonderful df 
patch and facility, and receijel 
the royal aſſent on Chriſtmas Ex 
Nor did it meet with the ſmall 
oppoſition with reſpect to its par 
ticular. principle, as tending t 
its direct object, in either Houſe; 
eres the 0 ums on Admin 
Keppel which it drew out in it 
bee eſs through both, eſpeck 
rds, would have been det 
by a vain or ambitious man, þ 
more than a compenſation for ul 
. e and dangers of 1 


CHA? 


LEY 


= > © BBS WS VB > — ==> = 5 
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1 OP-E'UROP k. [wy 
e, A b. . ee, 

e u — o the receſs. 42 

I in an l of oh, land ſervice. Trial at 3 Ad. 


Keppel! bonourably acquitted. Rectives the thanks of both Houſes. 

monde yas the blue — — his employments, and wacates his ſeat 
1 diſeorent Ms os 400 — . — 

ed, Great s in the navy, Neſo of cenſure 
54 wy, on the conduct of the — ann after long de- 
bates upon a diwi ſion. Second mation, of a fimilar nature, 
TASK reſected upon @ didi ſion. Tus great naval commanders, 
ainſft acting = He the ' preſent ſyſtem. Re fpgnation of navel 
— Sir F. J. Clerke, brings in a bill again the cuntractors 1 
Ft moon err ue ano but ibe bill rejefled upon another. 
_ in a of Diſſenters brought in and paſſed, Affairs of Ire+ 
arious attempts and propoſals for * commercial _ 15 
— country, prove at length ineffectual, 


\ LTHOUGH the great ef- 
- tions bf - ſupply een 
ied through by the 2 
evious to the receſs, without any 
parked yet they were 
dive, as has been — the 
nquiry, — obſervation, relative 
d the ſpecific ſervices - to which 
f were to be applied, and the 
ture and amount of the re- 


— the war was a —— 
ound of objection with the op- 
tion, who contended, — our 
ce by ſea and land ſhould be 
eded againſt the foreign ſettle- 
tents, or home poſſeſſions of our 
atural enemy, inſtead of bein 
ated and ſpent in fruitleſs + 
opeleſs exertions on the continent 


America. 

Thit party nne much on 

* 1 c. conſidered as the ruinous 
Feger in the vain 

— of ſubju America 

foree, e 2 as my + now was 


4 le and dangerous al- 


pectwe demands. The mode of with, 


liance, | when we were already 
taught by a dear bought experi- 
ence, which had at leaſt afforded 
conviction to all the reſt of man- 
kind, that it was extremely doubt 
ful whether we were ** of 
executing the taſk; even if Ame 
rica ſtood — Our 
only rational mode of conduct, 
and nd of hope, now was, 
(they SP to preſs our natural foe, | 
fuch vigour and force, as 
would compel him to renounce his 
American ſyſtem; and then to re- 
new, upon fair and equitable 
terms, a coinmumon of in- 
tereſts with that people, as our 
| injuftice and madneſs would 
ill afford room for obtaining. 
But no hope of this ſort (they 
faid) could ever be entertained 
upon any rational principle, while 
we exhaufted our force, and ſquan- 
dered our treafure in America. 
On the contrary, victory and de- 
feat, in that fatal war, produced 
fimilar conſequences to ourſelv 
and equally furthered the _— 
tae 
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the beſt founded reaſons for ey 


the common enemy. And every 
year of its continuance, went to 
\ eſtabliſh the ruin of both coun- 
tries; gor would it require a long 
ſucceſſion of ſuch years, to render 


our on deftruQtion inevitable, 


whatever might become of Ame- 


On the other hand the miniſters 
_ contended, that America was, re- 
duced to the loweſt ſtate: of weak 
neſs ; that her armies were anni- 
hilated ; that ſhe had already con- 
tracted a debt of fifty millions in 
the proſecution of the war; that 
her credit was ſo totally funk, that 
the congreſs bills were ſold for one 
fortieth -of their nominal value; 
that her ,people were ſtarving, and 
in want of all the neceſlaries of 
life; and that in this - ſtate of 
diſtreſs, when they were enduring 


all the moſt preſſing calamities of 


war, and every degree of domeſtic 
miſery, they were alſo ſuffering 
the moſt intolerable political op- 
preſſions, from the tyranny of their 
powers of government. 
Tbat à very great majority of the 
owe abominated the French al- 
tance, and execrated the congreſs 
on that account; that the latter 
had exceeded and abuſed their 
powers in that inſtance; and that 
the political and hoſtile connection 
with France had not been conſti- 
tutionally :ratthed/z that is, it had 
not yet received that ſpecies of aſ- 
ſent, which was fundamentally, 
and eſſentially neceſſary, to conſti- 
tute a real and binding compact on 
33 of America. | 
They aſked, whether ſuch a 
fate of things, when wary bs 
the bleflings of peace, and t of 
accompanied with conſtitutional 
freedom and ſecurity, did not af- 
ford the moſt probable cauſes, and 


ſyſtem of uſurpation and tyrany 
amount to little leſs than aQu| 


moment that ſo fair. a proſpect 
opened, would be fuch a 
of political abſurdity and maduti 
as NO 
(hibited.. 


loſs or independence of | the 


' courſe... Our Weſt India ia 


4 


5 


peeing, that the colonies, eiths 
eparately' or conjunctly, woul 
co-operate in meaſures for 3 
moving their public and priny 
diſtreſſes; for getting rid ot the 
2 and diſſolving fuck 1 


The . probabiliues were ſo ſtrgy 
in our favour, they faid, as 


proofs; and to. ſtap . ſhort, al 
flacken our exertions, at the yen 
wy 
depre 


people had ever before er 


As to withdrawing the troops, a 
changing the object and diredia 
of the war, it would amount u 
no leſs, they ſaid, than a * 
liction of America forever. Na 
would the evil be confined to the 


volted colonies merely. Cu 

Nova Scotia, Newfoundlan 
Rhode  Iſlend, Næw Vork, 
the Floridas, muſt follow 


could not ſtay long behind, nl 
could they afford any benefit wu 
they remained, in our hands. 4 
yet, dreadful as theſe conſequena 
ſeem, even in idea, the ablolal 
loſs to ourſelves, would not be tt 
worſt part of the evil. But 
theſe vaſt acquiſitions ; theſe un 
qualled ſources of , naval dou 
nion, wealth and power, wol 
be throw into the balance agak 
us. They would become add 
to the power and ſtrength of 
natural and mortal enemy). 
The | oppoſition anſwered, 
it was to prevent thoſe fatal cc 

uences, and to avoid that dies 


tp] ſiate of public affairs, 0e 


y r » 
- 4 Y 


+ fully defcribed, that they had 
e ant oppoſed the meaſures 
aul ench led to the loſs of America, 
» esdeavoured at all times to 
uu n the differences with our co- 
tice. But the event, which they 
noch dreaded, and _ rome 
1 prevent, had already taken 
Toy ace. America was loſt. It was 
ie purpoſe to - waſte time in 
culling about the term inde- 


pendence. She was independent 


vol ae, whether we allowed it or 
nor was it in our power to 
eg der her otherwiſe. Were we 


n to perſe vere to the laſt in our 
Ily, Me rt of a mad 
d deſperate' gameſter, to throw 
ay the #emainder of our fortune, 
2 fit of vexation for the loſs of 
it which we had already ſquan- 
red 2 RN ITY | 45 
They ſaid, that the ſame de- 
Ive picture of American affairs 
ich ' was now preſented, had 
th ſome occaſional alterations in 
colouring, been exhibſted at 
ing of every ſeſſion ſince 
beginning of the troubles. 
de object Was, however, at all 
(es the fame. It being merely 
ended to lead the nation, from 
ar to year, ſtill farther on in 
or and ruin. The Americans 
deen alternately repreſented 
cowards, as beggars, as an un- 
plined mob, as being not only 
out arms, and all military 
viſion, but being deſtitute even 
the common means of exiſtence, 
in that laſt ftate of wretched- 
K, exceedingly well diſpoſed to 
each others thraats. And as 
dere were no bounds. ſuppoſed 
dur credulity, nor limits in- 
wech to our wonder, they are 
reſented as being in general 
U ſubjeQs, and firmly attached 
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to the government of this coun- 
try; and we are informed, that 
the many are not only moſt unac- 
countably kept in bondage by he 
few, but that they are compell 
to take arms in their hands, and 
totally contrary to their inclina- 
tion and will, to fight the battles 
of a vagragt congreſs, and of a 
handful of factious leaders, whom 
they equally hate and deſpiſe, a- 
gainſt us, whom they regard and 
conſider as their beſt friends, Gs. bis 
To theſe repreſentations, they 
oppoſed a view of the prodigious 
force by ſea and land, ſupported 
at an expence of treaſure un- 
known in any former -warfare; 
which had been ſo long and ſo 
ineffectually employed for the re- 
duction ot ſuch a country, de- 
fended by ſuch wretched ſoldiers, 
and acting under ſuch a feeble and 
odious government. A force and 
a treaſure,” they ſaid, which, un- 
der à viſe and able direction, 
might have aſpired, and not un- 
ſucceſsfully, to the ſubverſion of 
ſome one, among many, of the 
oldeſt and beſt eſtabliſhed ſtates in 
the univerſe. And yet, thoſe ſol- 
diers, and that government, have 
ſucceſsfully reſiſted this mi 
force by fea and land; and have, 
for a ſucceſſion of years, and 
through a variety of hard and 
bloody conflicts, baffled the ut- 
moſt efforts, of one of the beſt 
Jy beſt diſciplined, + and 
veſt armies that ever exiſted. 
The motion for an a ta- 
tion of 14,000 men to the land 
ſervice, which was made by the 
ſecretary at war on the 14th of 
December, although it was agreed 
to, yet r out much of this 
ſort of diſcuſſion. It alſo afforded 
an opportunity for a revival of 
| (hole. 
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together, to open that 

ground of diſcontent in the mn 
which we bave fince ſeen une 
5 5 to ſo fatal an extent, x 


L Py . 
to ſeclude ſeyeral of our ſirſt a 


op- their 
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February: In 
. peculiar | circumſtances relative to 
I the conduct of the Ad- 


2 
EF 


greateſt officers from the ſervice i 
| „at the time of by 


gan early to appear, in a mem 
rial to the King, ſigned by tyely 


of admirals, including the oldeſt g 


moſt diſtinguiſhed officers then 4 
home, with the revered name « 
Lord Hawke at the head of th 


liſt. ly condemning the co 
duct of — accuſer — eren 
art of the tranſaction, and bei 
tle les explicit with reſped 
chat of the admiralty, ſo fur a 
leaſt, as they thought it fitting 
pronounce a direct opinion on 4 
mere - queſtion of law; and al 
Rating to his Majeſty, in ſtrong 
lours, the prejudice and ruin 
conſequences, which the eftabli 
ment of the precedent and princꝶ 
now introduced would inevita 
ring upon all naval ſervice andd 
cipline. ds 
On the mere point of dia 
tion, theſe naval commanders e 
preſs themſelves in the follow 
terms: We, who are not of | 
** profeſſion of the law, cannot 
* ſttively aſſert, whether the bo 
of admiralty hath by law « 
*. ſuch diſcretion; but if we © 


wing © conceived that this board l 


no legal uſe of their realon 
a point of ſuch delicacy 

importance, we ſhould © 
* known on what terms 

* ſerved. But we never did 
gine it poſſible, that we 
** 40 receive orders from, and 


#- accountable to. thoſe who, 5 


j 


* 


- 


Eee. 


— 
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— 


— 


law, were reduced to become 
e inſtruments to the poſ- 
malice, ignorance, or trea- 
ſon, of any individual, who 
might think fit to diſarm bis 
« Majeſty's navy of its beſt and 
higheſt officers. We conceive 
it difreſpeful to the laws of 
our country to ſuppoſe them ca- 
pable of ſuch manifeſt injuſtice 
and abſurdity.” — The piece 


er: ** We therefore humbly re- 


der, as well as of the diſcipline 
* of the navy, to your Majeſty, 
the dangers of long conceal- 
ed, and afterwards precipitately 
adopted charges, and of all re- 
criminatory accuſations of ſub- 
crdinate - officers - againſt their 
commanders in chief; and par- 
ticularly the miſchief and fcan- 
dal of permitting men, who are 
at once in high civil office, and 
in ſubordinate military com- 
mand, previous to their making 
ſuch accuſations, to attempt to 
corrupt - the -public judgment, 
by the publication of . libels on 
their officers in a common newſ- 
Paper, thereby exciting mutin 

mw your Majeſty's navy, as well 
n prejudicing the minds of thoſe 
who are to try the merits of the 
accuſation againft the ſaid ſupe- 


' rior officer. 

This memorial was preſented in 
be Cloſet to his Majeſty, on the 
alt day but one of the old year, by 
be Duke of Bolton, who had de- 
nanded an audience for the pur- 


wdſcribers. It ſeemed ſtrongly to 
mk the general diſſatisfaction 
df the navy, that, at leaſt, two- 
u. ds of the admirals who ſigned 
Ws piece, were known not to be 


+ 


mncludes in the following man- 


preſent, in behalf of puhlic or- 


joſe, and was himſelf one of the 


J 
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in any habits of connection, or 
communion of intereſts, with the 
parties in oppoſition; and that on 
the contrary, ſeveral of them had 
at all times been conſidered, from 
their ſentiments, conduct, connec» 
tions, or particular obligations, to 
be warmly attached to the pre ſent 
adminiſtration. 


The trial at Portſmouth, ſeemed 


not much leſs to affect the proceeds 
ings of Parliament, than it did the 
minds of the people at large. No- 
thing material was done, or even 
brought forward in either Houſe 


during its continuance. The Com- 


mons met on the 14th of January, 
and excepting the 3 of 
a new recruiting bill, (brought in 
by the ſecretary at war) which 
went to the repeal, and was per- 
haps in ſome reſpects an improve- 
ment on the former, did little 
more than meet from day ts 
day to adjourn. The Lords met 
on the 2oth of January, but no 
public buſineſs was brought for- 
ward until the middle of the enſu- 
ing month. Indeed ſome of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed names, and moſt 
active characters in both Houſes, 
attended the trial during the whole, 


or the greater part of the time that 


it lated. 4 

The event, as well as the cir- 
cumſtances of the trial, are too well 
and too generally known, to render 


our entering into any detail of the 


ſubje& neceſſary. It will ſuffice to 
obſerve, that the court-martial, 
after a long ſitting of thirty days 
upon actual buſineſs, and a pati- 
ent hearing and inveſtigation of 
the almoſt endleſs detail of evi- 
dence which it naturally afforded 
on both ſides, at length acquitted 
the - admiral of every charge laid 


againſt hiw, in the fulleſt, cleareſt, 


b 
g 
l 
* 
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und to him moſt honourable terms ; 
farther ' declaring, that he had 
behaved as became a judicious, 
brave, and experien officer. 
And that at the ſame time, conſi- 
dering themſelves as a court of mi- 
litary honour, as well as of crimi- 
nal juriſdiction, they marked the 
conduct of his acculer, in the bo- 
dy of the ſentence, with the ſtrong 
and ſevere condemnation, that 
* the charge was malicious and ill- 
founded. It was ſuppoſed to be 
upon the ſame principle, that the 
court did not cloſe the trial, and 
immediately proceed to ſentence, 
as ſoon as the proſecutor's evidence 
was finiſhed; it appearing then 
evidently, that the Admiral muſt 
have been fully acquitted, upon 
the very teſtimony which was in- 
tended to operate againſt him. 


But it was generally thought, that 


the court deemed it a reparation 
due -to the Admiral, to hear the 
evidence in his favour, and that 
the world ſhould be acquainted 
with that unparalleled weight of 
' teſtimony to his conduct, honour, 
and character, which was after- 
wards given by ſo great a number 
of diſtinguiſhed, brave, and expe- 
rienced officers. The addreſs of 
the preſident of the court martial, 
upon / reſtoring his ſword to the 
Admiral, was no leſs flattering to 
the latter, than the ſentence was 
honourable. of A Pe ,- Wy 
n the alter theie 

Feb, 12th tranſactions 2 Portſ- 
1779. mouth, the ſentence, 
and the ſhort ſpeech made by the 
preſident, being read in the Houſe of 
Commons, a motion was made, and 
carried, with only one diſſenting 
voice, That the thanks of this 
„ Houſe be given to the Honour- 


* able Admiral Auguſtus Keppel, 


| 


ANNUAL REGISTER,” thy. 


for his diſtinguiſhed cou 
conduct, and ability, in defy 
2 og this kingdom in the cou 
* of the laſt ſummer, effecuy 
protecting its trade, and ny 
particularly, for his having g, 
9 Oer _ the honour of jþ 
« Briti g on the 27th u 
* 28th of July laſt.” The thay 
of the Lords, in nearly the ww 
terms, were agreed to in four < 
aſter, with every external apps 
ance of the moſt perſect un 


* The | 

general, public, and un 
ſual rejoicings, which took pla 
in ſuch various and remote parts 
the kingdom upon this occaſa 
ſeemed to afford a ſtrong preſung 
tion, that the ple in gener 
conſideted this buſineſs, to be t 
leaſt as much a public as a privy 
concern; and indeed the whe 
manner of celebrating this even 
ſeemed rather as if it had bees f 
great national deliverance, thy 
that merely of an individual. Th 


rejoicings and illuminations in th 


cities of London and Weſftminſs 
were of ſuch a magnitude, as hu 
ſcarcely been exceeded upon 10 
public occaſion whatever. Te 
exceſſes committed by the pops 


- lace in the latter, which were & 


rected againſt the houſes or perlos 
of thoſe, whoſe ſuppoſed ſhare i 
this tranſaction had drawn on then 
the odium of the multitude, at 
freſh. in every body's - mem] 
They were indeed furious, 1 
had a tendency to ſhock and di. 
guſt many of thoſe who partodt 
the moſt heartily in the genen 


joy. Even the iron gates and pi 


lifades of the Admiralty, were 10 
ſufficient to preſerve that building 
from -receiving ſtrong marks of il 
popular indignation; nor > 


/ 


> 


ne of the great officers of tate 
Le from ſufficient cauſe of alarm, 
intl the troops were brought for- 
vard to their protection. 
The prevalent ſpirit was now ſo 
Long, as to ſeem to operate more 
4 every where. obody was 
> hardy as to attempt to Juſtify 
he late” proſecution upon its own 
oper ground. For a confidera- 
le time, the Admiralty was only 
lefended upon the plea of official 
eceſſity ; and the conduct of the 
roſecutor ſeemed wholly abandon- 
| by all bis friends. 
Admiral Keppel had received 
n early letter from the Admiralty, 
cquainting him that the ſuſpen- 
on was taken off in conſequence 
f his acquittal, and requiring 
im accordingly to reſume his com- 
and ; although he complied with 
is requiſition, yet from the cold 
fficial terms in which the letter 
us couched, as well as a maimed 


ttuWMuotation it included from the ſen- 
Ti-iMence, in which the clauſe moſt to 
n ts own honour, and that which 
lies ned | moſt upon his adverſary, 


ere both equally omitted, it ſeem- 


1 211d upon the whole to indicate, 
Trend was underſtood accordingly, 
op Wat that board was no ſharer in 
e e general ſatisfaction which at- 
added the event of his trial. Nor 
re 6 bis reception at court, faid to 


e much more pleafin . Theſe 
ccumſtances being ſlowed up 
others of the ſame nature, the 
he of conduct was underſtood to 
ſo marked and apparent, that It 
worded a ſubject of open diſcuſ- 


nenen at different times in both 
ke uses; the oppoſition contend- 
ü that it tended ſtrongly to 
ciny read and confirm an opinion, al- 
1 ady too generally received, than 


uch, nothing could be more 
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ſcandalous or dif; I to govern- 
ment, namely, t 


on the admiral's life and honour, 


was rather the effect of a combina- 


tion, and of a concerted ſcheme, 
framed under and ſupported by the 
ſanction of authority, than the ca- 
ſual reſult of private pique, envy, 
or malice. 

On the other hand, the unfor- 
tunate officer, who was now be- 
come the object of general odium, 
was compelled, beſides the loſs of 
public favour and opinion, to ſub- 
mit to that of honours, of autho- 
rity, and of ſubſtantial emolu- 
ments. On the very day that the 
ſentence of the court martia} was 
diſcloſed in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, a noble Lord, one of his late 
brethren in office, after expreſſing 


4 


ſome doubts as to the propriety f 


the notice, he, however, ſaid, that 
in order to quiet the minds of the 
people, he would inform them, 
that Sir Hugh Palliſer, had no 
longer a ſeat at the Admiralty- 
Board ; his refignation having been 
accepted that morning. In this 
manner things continued for about 
a week longer; the oppoſition wait- 
ing, as they ſaid, to afford an op- 

rtunity to the crown, to expreſs 
Irs utmoſt reprobation of the late 
conduct, and therein vindicate its 
own honour, by totally diſmiſſing 
the vice-admiral of the blue from 


its ſervice. At length, when one 


of the moſt active leaders of the 
oppoſition, was on the point of 
moving an addreſs for that pur- 
afe, information was given, that 
Vir Hugh Palliſer had reſigned his 
lieutenant-generalſhip of the Ma- 
rines, and his government of Scar- 
borough Caſtle ; that he had alſo 
vacated his ſeat in parliament ; 
and only retained his vice-admiral- 


ſhip, 


t the attack up- 


a * 


an ANNUAL REGISTER, 1779: 
mi, as 4 qualification for his trial 


by a court-martial, which the ad- 
| ee to be held upon 


The ſtrong intereſts, which were 
thus agitated, and the ſpirit of en- 
quiry raiſed by the paſt and the de- 
pending courts- martial, were not 
eaſily laid or qualified, and natu- 


mall directed the attention of par- 


' Lament to the affairs of the navy. 
This ſubject was almoſt the — 
one in 5 parties ſeemed ny 
age. members of 

don, directed their attacks almoſt 
entirely againſt the fiſt lord of the 
admiralty, whom they conſidered, 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
as the moſt efficient, and conſe- 
quently as the moſt immediate] 


_ . reſponkible, of any of the King's 


ſervants. : | 
No leſs than three motions of 
cenſure, relative to the. ſtate and 
, Gilpoſition of the navy, and one 
for the removal of the Earl of 
Sandwich from bis Majeſty's ſer- 
Vice, were made during the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. In conſequence of an ad- 
dreſs for the purpoſe, ſeveral ex- 
tracts of letters relative to the 
equipment of * fleet, 4 
i laid before 
March 3d. — Houſe, Mr. Fox 
moved the following reſolution.— 
That it appears to this Houſe, 
that the ſending Admiral Keppel, 
in the month of June laſt, to a 
ſtation off the coaſt of France, with 
a ſquadron of twenty ſhips of the 
hne, and four frigates, at a time 
when a French fleet, conſiſting, as 
there is great reaſon to believe, of 
thirty-two ſhips of the line, and 
certainly of twenty-ſeven, with a 
great number of frigates, was at 
Breſt, and ready to put to ſea, was 


2 


a meaſure greatly hazardous ty y 

ſafety of the kingdom, without yy 

proſpect of an adequate adm 
E 


"Mr, Fox introduced bo mai 
by a very able and aninay 
ſpeech ; in the courſe of which k 
acknowledged, that if the preſey 
was carried, he would follow 
with another for the removal of th 
firſt lord of the admiralty ; and | 
would then reſt with that Hou 
whether the facts ſtated in his ny 
tion, would not furnith matter ſy 
hcient to found upon it a pati 
mentary enquiry. He began ui 
ſome obſervations, on the adyy 
tages reſulting from thoſe for: q 
enquiries which he propoſed ; uf 


which are peculiar to free goyen 


ments. He ſaid, that ſubſeque 
inquiſitorial controuls, were a jb 
ſtitute for that ſecrecy and d 
patch in which arbitrary ſtates 8 
thought to excel, and that it ma 
than compenſated for the want 
them; as was fully proved, by th 
irreſiſtible exertions, and the 
moſt inexhauſtible reſources, of fit 
ſtates. That vigour of exert 
and attention to duty, are alwy 
found where the final account 
inevitable; and where no favol 
no court cabal, can ſecure negkd 
and incapacity from detection u 
puniſhment. 8 
The propriety of entering ut 
the reſolution propoſed, was 1 
rted by the following very e 
barraſſing dilemma. hen N 
Keppel failed from Plymouth « 
the gth of June, with 20 ſhips, ! 
der orders to cruize off Ujhant 
a certain number of days; the 
miralty board muſt have kno 
that there were then thirty fal 
the line ready to proceed to fea 


Breſt water, or elle that board u 
| 1200 


ignorant of the fact. If the for- 
mer, it was ſaid to be an act of the 
higheſt criminality, to riſque. the 
fate of this country in fo great a 
diſparity of force. Had an en- 
gagement happened, which muſt 
have been inevitably the caſe, had 
not the moſt conſummate wiſdom 
and love for his covey induced 
Admiral Keppel, in a cafe of fuch 
infinite importance, to diſregard the 
orders of the miniſters, the conſe- 


th, 

wMcucnces might have been fatal to 
de naval power of this country. 
Our trade might have been ruined, 


our coaſts inſulted, and in the de- 
Mfirudtion of Portſmouth and Ply- 
ouch, the ſeeds of all future na- 


nes, for ever exterminated. 

On the other hand, preſuming 
hat the firſt lord of the admiralty 
mas ignorant of the real naval 
orce of France, would not the 
onſequences..to the nation be the 
une? And therefore, it was aſk- 
d, was not his conduct equally 
minal ? For negligence in men, 
ntruſted with the ſafety of na- 
ons, was very different from the 
tepligences of ordiriary perſons. 
n ſuch men, negligence was cri- 
inality. And, that men high in 
Ace, and in reſponſible ſituations, 
Id in effect acknowledge guilt, 
men they pleaded ignorance in 
ſtfication of miſconduct and 


q int Ie le. 

s bu n the other fide it was an- 
Jed, that before ignorance was 
red to imply criminality, it 
th r abſolutely neceſſary, that the 
s, e in queſtion ſhould be eſta- 
nt f hed'; that it ſhould be aſcer- 


uned beyond a poſſibility of doubt. 

lat the fact which was produced, 
the foundation of the reſolution 
ow propoſed, viz. * That there 
Were 27 ſhips of the line in Breſt 
Vot. XXII. 
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water, was ſo far from being 


proved, that it was not even 


grounded on probability. If tbe IJ 


papers found on board the Pallas 
and Licorne, were adduced as 
roofs of the fact, nothing could 

more vague, indefinite, and in- 


concluſive. For firſt, ſuppoſing 


the import of thoſe papers to have 
been = ſo — was to be 
remembered, that they Were en- 
tirely without date; and in the 
next place, that they contained 
nothing more than an oder. to 
provide anchorage for ſuch a cer- 
tain rate and number of ſhips. . It 
therefore contained evidence, not 
that the ſhips were ready for ſea, 
but that anchorage was ordered for 
them when they ſhould be, ready. 
If che written evidence, they ſaid, 
was defective, the parole evidence; 
given by Admiral Keppel (who 
ad' been examined in his place; 
relative to the verbal information 
he Rand by the capture of the 
two Frenc fientes) muſt be no. 
leſs defeQtive, for it was founded 
entirely upon the written, 13.5 
But the evidence, they faid, was, 
not more defective in ſupport. of 
the preſumption on which, the re- 
ſolution was founded, than the cir- 
cumflances were ſtrong, which went 
directly to its overthrow. For it 
appeared, that a number of Fr 
merchantmen had been ſuffered to 
paſs through the Britiſh fleet, ſe 
late as the 23d or 24th of June. 
The ftrength or weakneſs of the 
Britiſh fleet muſt have been known 
to them. And if the Breft fleer 
had. fuch a fuperiority as was al- 
ſerted, what reaſon could be given, 
why they did not inſtantly proceed 
to ſea, in order to meet, and to 
cruſh ſo inferior an enemy? Bus 
although M. D'Orvilters was, in 
_— polen 


} 

N 
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poſſeflion of that information from 
- the 23d of June, he did not leave 
Breſt harbour until the 8th of july; 

à full proof that, contrary to the 
Words of the reſolution, there was 
no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that there 
Were _ 32, or even 27 ſhips of the 
line in Breſt water ready to put 10 


It was afferted on the fame fide, 
| that when Lord Hawke was ſent to 
Watch the motions of the French, 
upon the rumour of an invaſion. in 
the year 1758, the board of ad- 
mal ty, upon hearing the enemy 
had à ſuperior force out, ſent hin 
orders to return: although he did 
not receive the orders until the ſer- 
vice was ended, that gallant and 
able officer anſwered the board in 
his letter, that he ſhould never re- 
lIinquiſh his duty, or return into 
port, from any triffing ſuperiority 

e the enemy. They farther ob- 
ferved, that if the evi which was 
fuppoſed or apprehended, had really 


pened, and that Admiral Kep- 


pe "had been defeated, was it pro- 
bable, or could it even be tup- 
poled, that a conſſict with a Britiſh 
Meet of 20 ſhips of the line, ſhould 
have Teſt the enemy in a condition 


to purſue their victory to the de- 


of all our nava] maga- 
ines? The only victory, they 
Haid, which France ever obtained 
over England at fea, was that over 
Tord Torrington in the reign of 
ts . es inſtead - of 
Purſuing the advantage they h 
a of burning Porte 
mouth or Plymouth, inſtead © of 
*© exterminating the ſeeds of all 
future navies,” the French fleet, 
contented with its honours, retired 
Into. the ports of France to repair 
the damages which it had unavoid- 
\ _ ably . ſuſtained. And fuch, they 
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tiſh fleet was divided, he coult 


” 
% 


faid, muſt have been the conf. fl 
quences of a victory, if they bay P 
obtained one, in the preſent e 
ſtance. : de 

On the other fide it was replied, WW hit 
that M. DOrvilliers continuing n v 
port after the arrival of the mer. WW th 
chantmen who had paſſed througy i ing 
the Britiſh fleet, was by no mea WR the 
a proof, nor did it even amm ef 
to a preſumptive evidence of ay 0 
weight, that he was not then, with WW tha 
the force which had been ftated, Wiſh col 
in actual condition for proceeding WW 
to ſea. For it would have been; boy 
meaſure extremely hazardous far 7 
that commander, and which, with ¶ cou 
out expreſs orders from his com dat. 
he could not have ventured, eri 
have truſted himſelf to ſea with ef 
fail of the line, before he had yt 
ceived the moſt undoubted inform chat 


tion of Admiral Byron's departure 
from the channel. For, until be 
was perfectly ſatisfied that the h- 


have had no aſſurance, that ioſtead 
of twenty, he ſhould not have er 
countered Admiral Keppel, wh 4 
fleet of 35 ſhips of the line; whid 
was the force he had cauſe to appre 
hend, including Byron's ſquadrag 
and three ſhips, which were read 
for ſea, and which he had therefor 
a right to confider as part of tit 
fleet. For the French -merchatt 
men could report no farther tha 
they ſaw. They faw three thy 
— they might perhaps count 20 
fait of the line; but they coul 
not poſſibly anſwer that there we 
no more in company. | 

That this was the ſcale by whid 
the French regulated their condud 
was evident from what follow 
For as ſaon as Admiral Byroiv 
deſtination was known in Fa 
orders were ſent to Breſt for 
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fleet to proceed to ſea; and M. port of their charges, which they 
D'Orvilliers inſtantly weighed an- themſelves „ and ayowedly 
chor; Which affords a ſtrong evi- keep back. It was only the other 
dence, that nothing had retained day that the oppoſition had moved 
bim in Breſt, but the difficulty for all thoſe documents, which 


which the French court, as well as would have eſtabliſhed their charg- 


their commander, found in believ- es, with even the ſtrongeſt degree 


ing it poſſible, that any ſet of men, of legal evidence; and thoſe very - 
ray ſo far abuſe the confidence : miniſters, who now have the effron- 


of the nation which they ſerved, as, tery to call for proofs, were-them- 
to commit in a - deſperate . conteſt ſelves the perſons, who under the 
that naval power, which it bad -moſt ;frivolous and ſhameful pre- 


coſt their country ſo much blood, tences, had procured, in that 


ſo much treaſure, and ſo much la- Houſe, a negative to their motion. 
bour to acquire. b 
They alſo faid, that nothing faid, that thoſe papers on the table, 
could be more -egregiouſly miſ- which miniſters could find no pre- 
ſuted or miſrepreſented, than the tence or colour for keeping back, 
eyidence acquired by the capture would, along with the teſti 


of the French frigates, had been given by the -honourable -udmiral, - 


the (miniſters. It was not true, afford ſufhcient evidence for the 
that Admiral Keppel had regulated Houſe to proceed on, and ſufficient 
his conduct by vague written or ground for all the purpoſes of the 
unwritten evidence; nor that the motion. 1 
later was founded upon the for- The queſtion being put aft 
ner. That gentleman had teſti- one o'clock, the motion was re- 
ed in his place, that the / evidence jected, upon a diviſion, by a ma- 
which he had obtained from ſeve- jority only of 34, the numbers be- 
nl of / the French ſeamen, who ing 204 to 170. | 
were newly come out of Breſt, and This was an unuſual diviſion on 
whom he had ſep:rately examined, the fide of the minority. And the 
ul went in the moſt direct and miniſter ſhewed a degree of paſſion 
ſtrongeſt manner, to corroborate and vehemence in different parts 
lat of the written paper; and that of this debate, which was not at 
ey all agreed in the great circum- all cuſtomary with him. It has been 
ances, as to the number, force, © obſerved by ſome, who from long 
nd ſituation of the French Fleet, experience think they may form 
mh fuch a degree of exactneſs, an opinion on the appearances of 

would have afforded weight to* things in that Houſe, that the 


ie moſt doubtful teftimony. It queftion would probably have been | 


ould have been curious, they carried in the affirmative, if the 
d, if it had not of late become noble lord at the head of admini- 
common as to loſe the effect, to ſtration, having equally perceived 
ear thoſe men, who have the au- the fame indications, bad not im- 
Kelty to refuſe all means of infor- mediately-applied himſe lf to pre- 
on to parliament, repeatedly vent their effect. For that miniſ- 
all upon the oppoſition for thoſe ter, obſerving ſtrong marks of de- 
mt and poſitive proofs in ſup- ſection, parucularly among that 
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It was, however, fortunate,” they '- ü 
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part of the country gentlemen who 
— admin len, recalled 
both them and his other wavering 
triends to the ſtandard, by openly 
declaring, that the motion of cen- 
ſure againſt the firſt lord of the ad- 
miralty, went directly to himſelf, 
and to all the other miniſters; that 
there could be no diſcrimination; 
as they were all equally concerned 
in the conduct of public affairs, 
they were all equally liable to an- 
wer for the conſequences ; there 
could be no ſeparate praiſe or cen- 
-- ſure; whatever reached one, muſt 
reach the whole. 
- Notwithſtanding this defeat, Mr. 
Fox did not abandon, he only 
\Ahifted his ground; and keeping 
his object — —_— * ! 
1 ought the buſineſs 
March Sch. Rind under another 


ſorm a few days after. As he had 


given early notice of his intention, 
adminiſtration rallied all their forces, 


and the Houſe was even more full 


than it had been on the preceding 
debate. 5 
He obſerved in opening the 
Frounds of his intended motion, 
that notwithſtanding the general 
reſemblance, and the principle be- 
ing the fame in both, it differed 
from” the former in one reſpect; 
that being particular and ſpecific, 
whereas this went to a general pro- 
poſition. +: It included only matter 
of public and univerſal notoriety ; 
matter as well known without 
that Houſe as within; and as fully 
in the poſſeſſion of all Europe, as 
it was of the Britiſh parliament or 
miniſters It called for no ſpecific 
_ proofs.” He ſhould not trouble one 
ntleman to ſtate our weakneſs at 
me; another to ſhew our infe- 
_ niority in North-America; nor 


would he appeal to the whole world 


4 * 


/ 


O. — 


for the proof, that we had totaly 


abandoned our commerce, our con 


ſequence, and our fortreſſes in tþ 
Mediterranean. Thoſe forms, þ 
neceſſary to ſubſtantiate chaige 
where there was the ſmalleſt ron 
for doubt, ſuſpence, or heſitaum 
were in this inſtance totally nee. 
leſs. He well foreſaw what othe 
grounds of objection would þ; 
taken againſt his propoſitions, by 
he had the ſatisſaction of knowing, 
that not a ſyllable of their conteny 
could be controverted in point d 
fact; his hardieſt opponents mu 
acknowledge them to be literalh 
and ſubſtantially true. He woul 
therefore truſt his motion to th 
feelings and conviction of ty 
hearers; he would reſt it on the 
teſtimony, which every thinking 
man muſt ſecretly ſubmit to, ac 
every honeſt man avowedly de 
clare ; he would appeal to no olle 
tribunal. 


He, however, thought it nec 
ſary by way of illuſtration, and « 


bringing ſo great a variety of mt 
ter within ſome moderate compi 
of view and remembrance, to tua 
the round of public affairs al 
tranſactions, both at home 1 
abroad from the beginning of tk 
troubles. In this courſe he tov 
a clear and comprehenſive view, 
the direction, management, ce 
rations, and conſequences of 1it 
war; of the ſtate and conduct ( 
the naval department; he ſhewt 
what miniſters had done; and wi 
they had neglected; he recall 
with precifion, their declaration 
profeflions, avowed views, and pi 
miſes, at different periods; 

ſhewed the ample means whid 
that Houſe and the nation had pd 
into their hands, and the ſangum 


expectations which they had ® 
| tional 


5 


nd (ach aſſurances; and then 
ſtatec in what manner thoſe ex- 
pectations had been anſwered, and 
hoſe promiſes fulfilled. But he 
ad not confine himſelf to affur- 
ances, or to declarations in either 
Houſe, The great queſtion at iſſue 
was, whether our preparations, and 
the ſtate of our navy, were ade- 
mate to the vaſts ſums which had 
been granted for thoſe ſervices ? 
This was a matter in which there 
was no occaſion for promiſes to fix 
the public reſponſibility of mini- 
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in which there was not, nor could 
not, be a ſecond opinion, either 
within or without the Houſe, 

In taking a view of naval af- 
fairs under the preſent marine mi- 
niſter, he drew up a comparative 
(eſtimate, of the ftate, condition, 
end expences of the navy, — 
the certain periods, and under equa 

circumſtances, of that adminiſtra- 
eee non, and of former times. By this 
climate he would make it appear, 
m dhat our peace eſtabliſhment for the 
ook e, had coſt the nation nearly 
tae double the money, during the five 
ears previous to the — trou- 
les, which it had done in thoſe 
immediately preceding the late 
war; and from ſimilar calculations 
be endeavoured to demonſtrate a 
great exceſs alſo in our preſent war 
elabliſhment ; particularly that the 
expenditure of the navy in the 
Jear 1778, exceeded that of 1756, 
by full half a million. He then 
entered into a ſtrict enquiry, whe- 
ther our naval preparation and ef- 
teflive ſtrength in the preſent in- 
ance, bore that proportional ſu- 
peniority over the former, which 
the nation had a right to expect 
dom the expenditure. And hav- 


tionally formed, upon ſuch means, 


ſters. And it was a matter, he ſaid, 
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ing on this ground, as he faid, not 

y clearly demonſtrated. the con- 
trary, but that the navy was, in 
every ſenſe and reſpect, greatly, 
and moſt alarmingly inferior; he 


from thence inferred juſt and full 


cauſe for the cenſure ot that Houſe, 
and for the well- founded reſem- 
ments of the people at large. 
He ſummed up the whole of a 
long and ſevere ſcrutiny into the 
conduct of public affairs, the ope- 
rations of the war, with the ma- 
nagement of the marine depart- 
ment, and the ſtate of the navy, 
in the following concluſions 
Either, that mimfters acted under 
the dominion of the groſſeſt and 


dulleſt ignorance, or that they were 


actuated by ſiniſter, corrupt, and 
dangerous motives; and that they 
were therefore, in either caſe, un- 
worthy of public truſt or confi- 
dence. From this dilemma, he 
ſaid, there was no eſcape. Igno- 
rance or treachery, was the only 
alternative. His motion was con- 
ceived in the following terms: 
„That it appears to this Houſe, 
* that, the ſtate of the navy, on 
„ the breaking out of the war 
„ with France, was very unequal 
„ to what this Houſe and the na- 
„tion had been led to expect, as 
well from the declarations of his 
Majefty's miniſters, as from the 
great ſums of money granted, 
and debts incurred for that ſer- 


« vice; and inadequate to the 
cc 


cc 
cc 


« vices, for which, it was the duty 
of the miniſters to have provided 
Hat ſo important a criſis.” : 

On the other fide it was inſiſted, 
that the terms of the motion were 
not ſupported by the facts ſtated, 
That it was exceedingly unfair and 
irregular to refer to matters which 

[H] 3 | fell 
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fell in ſornier debates, and much 
more ſo to any thing which might 
have been ſaid in the other Houſe; 


but that the abſurdity as well as 


= injuſtice, of ng a vote of cen- 
= fare, founded upon ſuch looſe and 
uncertain grounds, was ſo palpa- 
ble, as not to require obſervation. 
They denied the facts, as to what, 
they ſuid, were the main grounds 
of the motion; namely,” e ſupe- 


| - nonry attributed to the French in 


the channel, and in America; and 


| - - with reſpect to the Mediterranean, 


faid, that it was utterly im- 

po to provide à ſuitable de- 
. Fence, to every part of poſſeſſions 
ſo-widely extended” as thoſe of 
SGreat-Britain; ſome muſt be neg- 


leRed-; and in fuch circumſtances, 
miniſters muſt exercile their diſ- 


cCretion and judgment, in attend- 


ing particularly to the ſecurity of 
thoſe places, Which were either of 
the greateſt importance, or the moſt 
immediately expoſed: No fair or 
direct inference, they faid, could 
be drawn, from the comparative 
ſtate of the money granted for na- 
val ſervices, in the two interims, 
—— to the breaking out of the 
laſt and the preſent war; nor from 
that of the fleets, in the years 1756 
and 1778. It was well known that 
the ſhips were larger now than at 
the former period ; we had then a 
number of ſmall fixtys and fixty- 
fours; none on that ſmall ſcale are 
now retained ; that rate has not 
been greatly improved in 
point of ſize and ſtrength ; but its 
Place has been in a great meaſure 
ſupplied in the navy, by a number 
27 new ſeventy- ours, which are 
built on ſo large a conſtruction, as 
to be nearly equal in point of ton- 
nage to our old ſecond rates. So 
that upon the whole, fairly com- 


/ FF” -- 


paring the exertions at both p. 
riods, it Was not doubted, but thy 
our force, in 1778, would be four 
ſubſtantially equal, to what it ha 
been in 1756. 

The contradiQion- given to the 
facts ſtared by Mr. Fox, along with 
the reverence to matters in which 
they were themſelves immediate) 
concerned, called up the two-grax 
naval commanders, who lately ha 
the conduct of our fleets, on the 
home, and on the American ſer 
vice, The noble lord who wy 
newly returned from the latter 
and who ſeconded. the motion, 
(Lord Howe) obſerved the diff 
culty he was under in- ſpeaking 
leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed" that whit 
he faid, might tend to any glok, 
or undue explanation, of the affai 
which he had himſelf to ſettle wit 
the miniſters, and which he wu 
pledged to that Houſe to bring for 
ward. But being on the other 
hand apprehenſive, that his tou 
filence might be confidered as a 
approbation of meaſures which be 
totally condemned; meaſure, 
which, he was fully perſuaded 
were weak, incapable, and which; 
if longer permitted or purſued 
muſt terminate in the deſtruction d 
the naval power of this country, 
and conſequently of the country tt 
ſelf, he held it incumbent on him, u 
a public duty, to prevent fuch u 
opinion from prevailing. Among 
other profeſſional matters, which be 
accordingly entered upon, he de 
clared, that he thought the wean 
put into the hands of adminiſtr> 
tion, were ſuch as enabled then 
to have a much more reſpectabt 
navy on foot ; that above 4 
things, the Mediterranean ovyit 
to have been provided for; he be 
ing thoroughly convinced, gr 

, wo 
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rould be. impoſſible for this coun- 


try at any time to reſerve its na- 


val ſuperiority, while that ſervice 


as, neglected; but much more, 
hen, as in the preſent inſtance, 
it was apparently abandoned. 

He concluded, by informing the 
ouſe of the motives which in- 


uced him to retire from the Ame- 


Ucan ſervice. He ſaid, that he 
ad been deceived into his com- 
mand ; that he had been deceived 
rhile be retained it; that, tired 
and diſguſted, he had required per- 
iſſion to reſign ; that he would 


have returned as ſoon as he had-ob- - 


tained it, hut that he could not 
bink of quitting the Britiſh fleet 
pa ſtate of danger, whilſt it had 
| ſuperior enemy in the American 
eas to encounter; that on the 
whole, his ſituation was ſuch, that 
be had been compelled to refign ; 
ind that a thorough recollection of 
hat he had felt, and what he had 
ſuffered, induced him to decline 
ny riique of ever returving into 
| fituation whieh might terminate 
n equal ill treatment, mortifica- 
lon, and diſguſt. That the ſame 
notives and ſentiments which ope- 
ated with reſpe& to America, muſt 


ary equal force, in inducing him- 


0 decline all future ſervice, fo 
ong as the preſent miniſters con- 
nued in office; for that he was 
ufficiently convinced, by a full and 
leciiye experience, that beſides 
quing his honour and profeſſional 
taraRter in ſuch an attempt, he 
ould not, under ſuch counſels, 
render any eſſential ſervice to his 
ountry. 

Admiral Keppel reprobated, in 
terms of the utmoſt ſeverity, the 
ling aſſertion, as he called it, 
made in the face of that Houſe, 


A in defiance of a fact known to 


all Europe, by a noble member of 
the admiralty board, that the 
“ Breſt fleet conſiſted of only ſe- 
* venteen ſhifs of the line,” at. 
the time, that under the apprehen- 
ſion of a ſuperior force, he had re- 
turned from his cruize off that 
port. Among other curious par- 
ticulars relative to naval affairs, 
which xame out in his ſpeech, he 
obſerved, that in the year 1765 
and 1766, when he fat at the ad- 
miralty board, a ſcheme was pro- 
poſed and adoptcd, for keeping at 
all times, eighty ſhips of the Ye 
of battle, with a proportionable 
number of frigates, ready for actual 
ſervice; he hkewiſe ſtated, that if 
that determination had immedi- 
ately after been totally abandoned, 
and even ſuppoſing, that the whole 
navy had been annihilated, at the 
time that the preſent firſt lord of 
the admiralty came to preſide in 
that department, it appeared evi- 
dently from the papers before 
them, that the grants of parlia- 
ment for the naval ſervice, within 
his adminiſtration, had been fo 
ample, and unuſually great, that 
a fleet of eighty ſhips of the line, 
might have been conſtructed from 


the keel, and in actual ſervice at 


ſea, without any additional cha 
to the nation, by the cloſe of the 
year 1777 ; whereas, by that no- 
ble lord's own account, we had 
not at that period, in all ſtations 
at home and abroad, quite fifty, 
that were in condition for ſervice ; 
and he believed that he ſhould be 
juſtified in ſaying, that we had not 
forty fit for real ſervice, He far- 
ther declared, that the deficiency 
in number, was not, at that time, 
the moſt alarming circumftance 
with reſpect to the navy; for, that 
he was well waranted in affirming, 
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- cahon, when foreign pre 
were likewiſe ſo formidable as to 
excite an alarm, he had ftrongly 


able. 


that the ſhips in general were not 


zn good condition, nor fit to bear 


Tong or difficult ſervices. He alſo 
ſtated, the great loſs which the 
naval ſervice had ſuſtained, from 
the want of a ſufficient number of 
fripates ; ſaid, that when he had 


been adviſed with in November 


1776, as well as upon a prior oc- 
g ations 


fed the neceſſity of ſpeedily 
upplying the deficiency of fri- 


gates; notwithſtanding which, and 


the obviouſneſs of the matter, that 
efſential part of the ſervice had 
been entirely neglected; one con- 


ſequence of which, among a num- 


ber of bad ones, was, that great 
ſhips were obliged to be ſent out 
upap every petty occaſion, where 
frigates would anſwer the purpoſe 
equally, if not better ; whereby 
the 'nation was not only put to an 


. immenſe and unneceffary expence, 


in the repairs of thoſe capital ſhips; 
but what was ſtil] worſe, when they 
came to be wanted for actual ſer- 
vice, they were found crippled, 
and in a great meaſure unſervice- 
He concluded his. ſpeech, 
by declaring 'the admiralty board 
to be totally negligent, uninform- 


ed, and in every way unequal to 


the adminiftration of the naval 


affairs of this country. 


It was not eaſy to withſtand, upon 
their own ground, ſuch profeſſional 


charges and opinions, coming from 


ſuch authorities. In effect, the mo- 


tion was principally oppoſed, upon 


the. general allegation of its not 
being ſupported by any ſufficient 
evidence, and the conduct of the 
admiralty defended, by a flat, di- 
rect, and unqualified contradiction, 


0 almoſt every fact ſtated by the 


* by 


oppoſition/ whether with reſpect t 
the preſent, or to any paſt ſtate gf 
the navy. Facts an aſſertions 5 
diametrically oppoſite, preſented 
ſuch an apparent opening for 
doubt, that a gentleman, well yn. 
derſtood to be a friend go admin. 
ſtration, though ſeemingly, in cer. 
tain caſes, rather doubtful or er- 
centric in his conduct, made that 
uncertainty his ground of argy. 
ment, why the Houſe could not in 
conſcience come to a vote of cer 
fure ; but, as he alſo faid, tha 
„„ os were ſo ſtrong, as 90 
juſtify an opinion, that the min- 
{ters were culpable in ſome in- 
ſtances, he would therefore more 
the previous queſtion, in order v 
leave the matter open for further 
enquiry. J 
he fulneſs of the Houſe, how- 
ever, afforded ſuch a confidence to 
the, miniſter in his ſtrength, as pre- 
vented his being content to get nd 
of the buſineſs by a previous queſ- 
tion, He faid, that the faQs and 
charges which had been tated, 
were ſo direct and important, as to 
admit of no medium; they mul 
be either eſtabliſhed or overthrown; 
and as they were not yet ſupported 
by a ſingle tittle of proof, the 
moſt regular and parliamentary 
mode of proceeding, he faid, for 
the preſent, was to meet them with 
a direct negative; which, be cot 
tended, would not by any means 
prevent a future enquiry into the 
ſubje&, if any ſufficient evidence 

could be found for its ſupport. 
The queſtion being to be put 
after twelve o'clock, Mr. Fox arole, 
and requeſted that no perſon would 
give a vote in favour of his wo. 
tion, who was not perfectly fats 
fied, that the general facts ſtated 
in it were fully proved. botl 
: literally 


to 


. 
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ally and fubſtantially, and that 
» miniſters had failed in their re- 
ated aſſurances to that Houſe and 
the nation. | 

The motion was rejeted upon 
diviſion,” by a majority of 246, 
174 Although 18 gentlemen, 
bo had not been preſent at the 
mer diviſion, now voted with 
e minority, and that they had like- 
> made one convert from the 
jority, (a gentleman who ac- 
owledged in his ſpeech the force, 
that univerſal notoriety, and in- 
mal conviction; ' which were not 
nerally admitted as evidence) yet 
e ſee that theſe additions, were 


nearly balanced by the prefect : 
ſe o 


ſentees, that the increa 

ron that fide was trifling. 
The diſcontents in the navy now 
peared in the moſt alarming de- 
ee. We have ſeen in the pre- 
nt inſtance, the determination of 


num- 


ord Howe. In the preceding de- 
te, Admiral Keppel declared in 
s place, that after what he had 
ready experienced and ſuffered at 
eir hands, he could never think 
reſuming a command, under the 
eſent naval adminiſtration ; that 


fides its being inconſiſtent with a 
le regard to his honour, and ex- 
edingly hazardous with reſpect to 

— — character, he was 
lly convinced in his mind, that 
could not, under their influence 
conduct, promote in any eſſential 
gree the intereſts of his country; 
ach was the only motive that 


duld induce him to uhdertake its 


ice. About this time alſo, or 


on after, Sir Robert Harland, 


aptain Leveſon Gower, Sir John 
day, and ſome other officers 
high name and diſtinguiſhed 
erit, either quitted the reise, 


} 


declined acting under the pre- 


[12 1 


ſent ſyſtem. And ſo 
the diſcontent and deſection, that 
it was reporteU and believed, that 
no leſs than twenty, of the moſt 
experienced and diſtinguiſhed cap- 
tains in the navy, were on the point 


of throwing up their commiſſions 


on one day in a body. Nor was it 
ſuppoſed, that the prevention of 
this alarming event, was to be at- 
tributed, either to official mana 

ment, or to governmental influ- 
ence. Thus had the nation, the 
mortification and grief to behold, 
ſome. of her greateſt and moſt popu- 
lar naval commanders, and of her 
braveſt officers, declining her ſer- 
vice, in a ſeaſon of no ſmall danger. 

The ſucceſs with which Sir. P. J. 
Clerke, had carried his bill for ex- 
cluding the contractors from Parli- 
ament, through that Houſe, in the 
preceding ſeſſion, ſeemed, ſo far 
to afford ſome reaſonable ground 
of expectation of ſucceſs, for the 
preſent year; and perhaps he 
thought it probable, that after ſo 
much time for cool recolleQion, 
the lords would not think it fit- 
ting, to perſiſt in their rejection of 
a bill, and their interference in = 
buſineſs, which ſeemed ſo peculi- 
arly appropriated to the Commons, 
as tending merely to the indepen- 
dence and purity of their own body. 
And this opinion ſeemed the more 
feaſible, as the lords had, a few 
years ſince, ſeemed to lay it down 
as a doctrine not to be departed 
from, that they ſhould not at all 
interfere in any meaſure of regu- 
lation, adopted by the Houſe of 
Commons for their own internal 
government. 

However that was, the gentle- 
man in queſtion had moved on the 
12th of February, for leave to 
bring in a difqualifying bill, * 

| tne 


eral was 
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the. ſame- grounds, with thoſe. for- 2 committee, after the 31 1 
merly propoſed, As nothing could, ſecond reading; when ng 
poſſibly. be more mortifying and; the, queſtion. was rejected  upy; 
- vexatiaus to miniſters, than the con- diyiſion by a majority of 41, 4 
tinual renewal or introduction of numbers being 165 to 124, if 
this. ſubje&.;.. which, however it ter which the miniſter moved t 
might finally be diſpoſed: of, fre- it might be laid by for four mont 
ently, called forth troubleſome. which was carried without fand 
efences,. or, humiliating acknow- trouble. | 1 
ledgments, and always afforded, It would have appeared firay 
means fon the ſtirring up of ſome; if that ſpirit. of toleration, why 
diſagreeable or odious matter; ſa; within a very few years, has ſpra 
oy were now, as uſual, exceed- ſa wonderfully, though in diffeny 
ingly tender and irritable upon the degrees, through, almoſt, ey 
accalian, ſeeming to conſider the country in Europe, ſhould | 
attack, as if it were no. leſs per- ang this alone, which had 
ſonal to themſelves, than to thoſe: long valued itſelf. for its enlighte 
ho were its avowed and immedi- ed views and liberal diſpoſition, 
ate objects. The motion was, all caſes whether of civil or 1 
however, carried upon 2 cloſe di- gious government, without 4 
viſion, by a majority of 158 to 143 penſing any ſhare of that influen 
i" having brought out in its way, no. which it ſo freely communicated 
_  AMfazall portion. of the uſual matter others. 
of charge and defence. But they muſt have little attend 


. 


Notwithſtanding this gleam of to ſuch ſubjects, who do not kn 
Fucceſs at the outlet, the mover had the difficulty of ſhaking off 
ſoon, the mortification to diſcover, trammels of ſuperſtition, and 
that his favourite bill, was not like - inveteracy of. prejudice, among 
y to prove again troubleſome to poopie at large; and the till, pe 


.. the lords, for that ſome conſide- more arduous. taſk, to a 
, able change of temper and opinion laws and f of governmel 
bad taken place in that Houſe: of thoſe habitual vices, which ha 
upon the ſubject, fince the period been ſo long grafted into their ci 
its being canvaſſed there in the ſtitution, as to appear a pan 
preceding ſeſſion. Whether it their original nature. In fact, f 
were, that the gentlemen immedi- number of penal and criminal |: 
concerned, had found means, relative to religious doctrines a 
in the intermediate time, to juſtify opinions, which, in deſpite of 
the purity of their conduct and * gray liberal philoſophy, i 
principles, and to ſhew the inno- ſub in our code, would h 
cence and public utility of their diſgraced that of a nation far l 
purſuits, in ſuch a manner, as ſerv- hind us, in arts, ſcience, and © 
ed to convert and bring over any vilization. 
part of their opponents, or from Although a law had been pail 
whatever other cauſe it proceeded, ſome years ago, for removing (ai 
ſo it was, that the bill was loſt of thoſe legal reſtrictions, wil 
upon the motion for referring it to had more particularly 3 | 
| tn 


uting proteſtant brethren; yet 
te {1 remained to be done in 
favour; and that bill was 
Gdered; rather as an opening to- 
is future 1 as the ſpi- 
of the times ſhould: ripen to a 
her degree of liberality in reli- 
us matters, than as immediately 
ing all their preſent grievances. 
e relief granted to the Roman 
holies in the preceding ſeſſion, 
| laid the ground fairly open for 
reſent application to uy Yet 
redreſs; and the liberal opini- 
known to be held, and profeſ- 
s made, by ſome of the biſhops 
that ſubject, ſeemed to obviate 
apprehenfions of an oppoſition 
that quarter where it was moſt 
be expected and dreaded, In- 
| the public loſſes, calamities, 
| dangers of the times, ſeemed 
nder it now a matter of neceſ- 
as it had at all times been of 
y and wiſdom, to unite the in- 
ſts and affections of all orders 
| denominations of men in one 
mon bond of union, and to con- 
mate into one maſs, all the 
;eth that could yet be found in 
remaining parts of the empire. 

n theſe circumſtances, Sir Hen- 
oghton, having on the 10th of 
ch opened the way by an in- 
lQtory ſpeech, concluded by 
ning, that the houſe ſhould re- 
e itſelf into a committee, in or- 
to conſider of granting further 
to proteſtant diſſenting mi- 
TS — ſchoolmaſters. The 
don being very generally agreed 
Mr. Frederic man Ha. gras 
Mm it was ſeconded, was ap- 
ited chairman of the committee, 
the bill accordingly framed 
carried through, under his au- 
s. It however brought out 


le conſiderable debate in its 


1G 


br 


d of 


tn 


[123 
courſe, it being eagerly oppoſed by 
a few gentlemen, who ſtill conti- 
nued wedded to antient high churots 
doctrines and principles. But this 
. was, in effect, confined 
only to debate; it being ſo weaks 
in point of number, that a motion 
which was made on the 17th of 
March by Sir William Bagot, anck 
ſeconded by Sir R. Newdigate, for 
pony off the confideration of the 
ill for four months, was ſupported 
upon a diviſion by only fix voices, 
to a majority of 77. The bill was 
likewiſe carried' through the lords 
with great facility; and received 
the royal aſſent in the courſe of the 
ſeſſion. 6 
The unhappy conſequences of 
the American war, had, by this 
time, affected our ſiſter kingdom 
and iſland in the moſt ruinous de- 
gree. For although the whole 
amount of her immediate loſſes, 
conſidered merely as -a ſpecific ſum 
in point of calculation, could hold 
no compariſon with that ſuſtained 
by England, yet the leſſer loſs, 
was more ſeverely felt by the poorer 
country, than the greater, had hi- 
therto been, by that ſo vaſtly ex- 
ceeding it in wealth, and which ſet 
out wnth ſo immenſe a capital in 
every ſpecies of commerce. Other 
cauſes, than thoſe lofſes immedi- 
ately ſuſtained, and direQly pro- 
ceeding from the American war, 
concurred in accumulating the giiev- 
ances and diſtreſſes of Ireland to 
a moſt alarming pitch, Beſides 
the antient reſtraints upon her com- 
merce, an embargo had been con- 
tinued from the year 1776. Thus. 
their great ſtaple commodities of 
beef and butter, were ſhut up ard 
periſhing in their warehouſes, at 
the very time that their great, their 
only — and conſequently only 
valuable 


. 


124 
valuable manuſacture, the linen, 
was contracted under the deſtruc- 
tive and fatal blight of the Ameri- 
Can war. 4 2 | | 
——_ nothing could add to 
the diſtreſſes occaſioned by the em- 
bargo, yet the circumſtances aitend- 
ing it, or which were ſuppoſed to 
attend it, ſerved to render that mea- 
ſure more intolerably grievous to 
0 — people. It was faid, . N 
agly upon good grounds, that it 
. I — uſeful 
purpoſe whatever. It neither ap- 
f — then, nor ſince, that the 
rench armaments were deferred or 
laid by, through the want of Iriſh 


nds were ſo far from being ru- 
ined, upon that account, that it was 
well known that they were ſupplied 
upon as good terms as our Hands 
with many articles. | 
80 far, they alledged as to the 
int of benefit. 
„the Iriſn beheld with grief 
and diſmay, that the northern parts 
of Germany, and other countries 
* * the Baltic, were with 
great avidity preparing to graſp at 
that beneficia — which — 
flipping out of their hands. They 
bad already begun the experiment; 
were ſparing - no. induſtry. or ex- 
- pence, in * proper ſalt for 
the purpoſe, and proper perſons for 
inſtructing them in the art of curing 
and packing their beef, and had 
even ſent ſome conſiderable quan- 
tities of it to the French market. 
Although theſe ſamples could not 
come in 1 degree of competition 
with the Iriſh beef in point of 
goodneſs, yet the attempt, or even 
the idea, was exceedingly alarm- 
ing. The vaſt 2 which the 
ſupply would afford, through the 
neſs of rents, and the cheap- 
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the ſource of all theſe miſchich 


roviſions; and their Weſt India 


On the other 


neſs of cattle in thoſe com 
would induce great improem ii 
both in the articles of feedingy 
curing ;' and there are few | 
rant, that a branch of trade wy 
loſt or transferred, is ſcarcely yy 
recoverable. To render all dg 
circumſtances of loſs and apprey 
ſion the more vexatious and gn 
ous, it was univerſally faid in 
country, and not without 
conſiderable concurrence both 
words and opinions in this, ti 


nothing more or leſs than a 
which owed its creation, or at 
its continuance, merely to the( 
ſign of throwing unmenſe foruy 
into the hands ef ſome fayouy 
contractors, Nor was it of u 
avail, how unfounded this op 
might poſſibly be; the effett 
the ſame, as if it had been eſtabli 
ed by the firmeſt authority. 

Such an unhappy combina 
of things, muſt have generated 
content in any people; but th 
were ſome local and peculiar i 
cumſtances relative to lich 
which, excluſive of the inten 
weakneſs, proceeding from vi 
her government, and the fo 
ſhackles on her trade, ſerv 
render the calamity more luds 
and concluſive, than it might u 
been perhaps in ſome others. 

The rent of lands in lien 
within the laſt thirty years, * 
been very much increaſed. 
though this riſe in the rents, x 
have been generally ſupported 
the prices given in thoſe mum 
which took off the produce d 
lands; yet it was aſſerted by W 
who were acquainted with Þ 
country, that competition, and | 
ſpirit of ſpeculation, which 
lately. produced ſuch peroicos! 
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W.. : both kingdoms, had their 
re i the riſe. This ſpeculation 
ling, and the competition along 
kit, lands fell ; the land owner 

diſtreſſed, the farmer ruined 5 
| a very general failure of all 
dit enſued. p | 
ader theſe unhappy circum- 
nces, the exceedingly numerous 
pulace of that country, (where 

middle rank of lite is but 
ly ſcattered) conſiſting of the 
ring and manufacturing part 
the community, were turned 
ift, without employment, and 
ſequently deſtitute of all the 
effaries of life. Although all 
means were uſed, which great 
| numerous acts of private cha- 
y, and liberal public ſubſcrip- 
, could poſſibly reach to, for 
viating: this dreadful calamity, 
that 20,000 poor, were ſaid 
have been daily and charitably 
|, for ſome conſiderable time, in 
city of Dublin only, yet all 
ſe efforts could only cover a 
all part of the evil, and it was 
dent, that. nothing leſs than 
ployment could procure that 
iſtence, which their daily la- 
ms hitherto ſo uſefully pro- 
led. + | 
It is probable that much of the 
remty of this diftreſs, bad 
len from that fluctuation in the 
e of commerce, which 'hap- 
bs in the beſt of times. But 
effects of this fluctuation, be- 
| ſuperadded to the peculiar ca- 
ities of the time, ſunk deeply 
o the minds of the people of 
it kingdom. Of 2 it call- 
en the attention of many in 
„ though not ſo early, nor 
ib ſo much ſyſtem on the part 
ernment, as could be withed. 
lt buſineſs was, however, in 


ſome degree brought forward be- 
fore the holidays; by. three mem» 
bers of the Houſe, of Commons, 
who derived their titles from, and 


whoſe fortunes - principally lay in 


that kingdom. They ſtated in 
_— colours the diſtreſſes of that 
people, and ſhewed the neceſſity to 
ourſelves of affording them ſpeedy 
and ſubſtannal relief, which could, 
as they aſſerted, only be done, to 
any effect. by removing thoſe im- 
politic reſtrictions on their trade, 
which owed their riſe merely to the 
narrow ſpirit of monopoly, ope- 
rating upon miſtaken notions of all 
true commercial principles; theſe 
reſtrictions being, in reality, as con- 
trary to the real intereſts of this 
country, as they were abſolutely 
ruinous to Ireland. They accord 
ingly gave notice, that they would 
after the holidays move for a bill or 
bills, for granting conunercial relief 
to that country. | 

Notwithſtanding this opening, ſe- 
veral things ſeemed to be wanting 
to afford a proſpe& of ſucceſs to 
the propoſed meaſure. It was to 
be lamented that no regular plan 
had been forined, either with re- 
ſpe& to the preciſe nature, or to 
the extent, of the relief which 
was to be propoſed or expected. 
The miniſter took no part in the 
buſineſs. Thoſe of the oppoſition 
who ſupported the relief to Ireland 
in a former ſeſſion, ſupported the 
preſent bill. 

We ſhall bring together in one 
point of view, without regard to 
time or occaſion, a few of the 
reaſons that were urged at the dif- 
ferent periods in which this buſt 
neſs was agitated, whether in wr 
port or — — to the propoſed 
meaſure. It was contended on the 


one fide, that leaving all ideas of 


liberality 


— 


„ 


% 


4 
- 


— 


/ 


4iberalityand ofjuſtice out ofthe queſ- 
tion, we were now. impelled by ab- 
ſolute neceffity—by a regard to our 
own preſent ſecurity, and future 
Os «to | cheriſh and pre- 
ſerve the remaming-parts of the em- 
Pire, and to concentrate all the 
People, | 
union and defence, which could 
only be done, by « general com- 
munion of intereſts, and participa- 
tion of benefits. That the people 
of Ireland expected, and had the 
ſtrongeſt right to expect relief. 
Phat this was no time, after the 


heavy loſs of our-colonies, and of 


our American commerce, to hazard 
That of our ſiſter kingdom, whether 
by invaſion” or ſeparat 
which was already threatened, and 
the other equally to be apprehend- 
ed, if we did not ſpeedily afford 
That relief which was expected, and 
For, they faid, that however 
exetnplary and invincible the loy- 
alty of Ireland had hitherto been, 
and however fingular her long en- 
during ſufferings, patience, and 
1 e, there were certain 
fixed limits to thoſe qualities and 
diſpoſitions of the mind, beyond 
which. human nature was utterly 
incapable of paſſing; and was 
even liable to the danger of re- 
coiling with great violence in the 
attempt. But if neither of thoſe 
dreaded events, of ſeparation or 
conqueſt, ſhould take place, and 
that we ſhould ſtill retain the in- 
glorious and ' unprofitable boaſt, of 
remaining the Ste tyrants of 'the 
foil, we ſhould even in that caſe, 
infallibly loſe all that could ſtam 
any value upon it,—we ſhould lo 
inhabitants. For it was evi- 
dent, that as ſoon as a peace took 
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in one common bond of 


place, if our oppreſſion, and their 


miſeries conſequently {ii | 
tinued, the people of Ind 
would inevitably, under ith { 
emigrate to America; 1 
they would convey their n 
factures, arts, and their ind 
It was already too well kny 

that the American armies 
prineipally recruited, and 
beſt troops in a great degree q 
ed, thoſe unkappy Min 
from Ireland, Who being & 
from their country by want 
oppreſſion, were compelled, y 
an equal neceſſity, to take up- 
in a quarrel, in which they b 
natural intereſt, and to | 
blood in a conteſt with their fr 
and brethren. 5 
They ſtated that the Iriſh a 
our beſt cuſtomers in many 4 
articles of our merchandiſe 
manufaQtures; they ſhewed 
great wealth, with the addi 
ſtrength and power which we 
fo long derived from that c 
try; they-eadeavoured to eu 
ſtrate, the infinitely greater 
vantages of every kind which 
was capable of affording, unde 
wiſe and liberal ſyſtem of gov 
ment; and inſiſted, that the im 
of every benefit we afforded to it 
in commerce, would come bac 
ourſelves with accumulated inter 
To juſtify their various afferti 
and eſtabliſh their facts, they! 
moved for various papers, 
which they ſhewed, That the 
ports from England to Ireland, 
an average of ten years, amoum 
to 2,057,000l. yearly.— Tb 
exports from Ireland into k. 
land, upon an average of the lu 
time, did not exceed 1,35308 
by the year.— That conlequem 
the balance of trade in my 
pela 


und, exceeded ſeven millions 


ercluſive of the immenſe ſums 
un from that country every 
1 under the following heads 

Rents to abſenteesPenſions, 
che emoluments of places to 
e who never faw the country 
peals in lu and equity —Bufi- 


and pleaſure. . 
er d They alſo ſhewed, that the de- 


fe of the exports from England 
Ireland, during the laſt two 
of calamity in that country, 
jounted, upon an average, to 
leſs than 716, 001. per year. 
pm thence they argued the pro- 
yous'lols to the revenue, as well 
to the trade and manufactures of 
country, which muſt proceed 


iſh n a continuance, and a conſe- 
ny t increaſe, of the diſtrefſes of 


t coimtry. They concluded by 
mg, whether ſuch - country, 
| fuch benefits as we derived 
it, were to'be'wantonly played 
u, and committed to unneceſ- 
danger and rifque? If it ad- 
ned of a doubt, whether it were 
er to afford à Juſt and reaſon- 
indulgence, or to hazard the 
$ of à nation? — Whether to 
e the trade, manufactures, and 
ubikants of Ireland, transferred 
America, or rendered a conſti- 
* part of our body politic, of 
common ſtock of wealth, 
goth, and defence? And whe- 
r a kingdom ſhould be facrificed 
a lingle town, to the monopoly 
2 particular diſtrict, or to the 
Judged clamours, and abſurd 
Judices, of any body of ma- 
aCurers whatever? Gentlemen 
ſe requeſted to profit by expe- 
ice; to recolle& the ſmall con- 
tenſion, which, a few years 


» would have preſerved and 


vou 


ö * 
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ing in that time.— That this 


On the other ſide, it was not 
believed that the diſtreſſes of Ire- 
land were ſo great as they had 
been repreſented; but if the me- 
lancholy deſcription was really 
true, it was not ſo much to be 


attributed to the trade-laws here, 


as to mal-adminiſtration there; 
to faults in the internal conſtitu- 


tion of their- government, and to 


general miſmanagement in the 
conduct of their affairs. Theſe 


were matters which ſhould be en- 


quired into and redreſſed; and 
without that, no ſubſtantial relief 
could be afforded. © They ſai 
that the unhappy conſequences 
the American war were equally felt 
in both countries; that Ireland 
bore no more than her ſſiare of the 
calamity; that if her people were 
famiſhing, our manufacturers were 
ſtarving: for that the plenty or 
cheapneſs of proviſions were of no 
avail to thoſe who wanted the 
means to procure them, and who 
were rendered i ble of ob- 
taining the means, through the 
general lack of employment which 
now prevailed. That in this ſtate 
of common diſtreſs, however our 
feelings might be affected with re- 
ſpect to our brethren in Ireland, 
our ſympathy was more ſtrongly 
and more naturally attracted, by 
thoſe ſufferings which were imme 
diately within our knowledge; 
and that however alarming a re- 
bellion in Ireland might be, it 
could not ſurely be ſo much a mat- 
ter of apprehenſion as one at 
home; an event which was to the 
full as probable, if any addition 
was made to the ſufferings and 
grievances which our manufac- 
turers already endured, by a ſur- 
h render 
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render of thoſe advantages in trade, 
which they — . their birth 


Gur, ti «rMtT..% 1 * 
be firſt, propoſitions held out 
in | favour. x" reland, although 
not, ſpecifically applied or moved 
for, went to the granting of her 
a general exportation, in all mat- 
ters, except with reſpe& to her 
woollens, (that article being reck- 
_ oned too ſacred, to be yet meddled 
with) — The eſtabliſnment of a 
cotton manufactory, under that 
right; with a liberty of trading 
to and from America, the Weſt- 
Indies, and the coaſt of Africa. 
But theſe being thought, on the 
other ſide, too general and ex- 
tenſive, as well as too alarwing 
to the manufacturers here, they 
were by degrees narrowed, until 
at length, Lord Newhaven,. who 
conducted this buſineſs in the de- 
tail, entered into a kind of com- 
promiſe, on the-15th of February, 
to give up the general outline of 
— and to ya —— to 
ome particular and ſpecific pro 
fition. He acconding)y —— 
the 1oth of March, that the Houſe 
ſhould (on a given day) reſolve it- 
ſelf into a committee, to take into 
conſideration the acts of parliament 
relating to the importation of ſu- 
gars from the Weſt Indies into Ire- 


The object of this motion, was 
to repeal that clauſe in the act of 
navigation, by which all - ſhips 


now expected. Glaſgow and I 


. proach 


the houſe might, on the day! 


\ 


laden with ſugars, were comp 
"ring their cargoes diretth 
agland, from. whence the 2 
tity, neceſſary for. the conſuny 

that country, was afterway; 
be . re-exported.to Ireland. Aj 
miniſter had ſtill kept himſelſ d 
of the buſineſs, the queſtion y 
fairly and coolly debated on 
ſides, without any other ape 
ance, of party, than what may 
aroſe from the locality of 1 
ſentation ; and after a full dif 
on, was carried by a majoriy 
47 to 42. = 
In the mean time, the clan 
without doors had been m 
fainter, and the oppoſition fi 
the manufacturing diſtricts weak 
than they had been in the 
ceding ſeſſion, and than had ts 


WV SD So” a = 


os. ELLIS 


— 


cheſter, however, ' petitioned; x 
the miniſter's late warm parti 
in both, began now to a 
him of the duplicity, which ti 
charged to his, preſent ſyſten 
2 This clamour and 
uddenly brought him u 
determination; and ſetting his 
totally againſt the propoſed rei 
it was accordingly rejected ua 
227 diviſion; the queſtion fort 
er's quitting the 1 
erm * ng that March! 


pointed, reſolve itſelf into a 0 
mittee, being loſt only by a 
rity of 62 to 58. | 


"er, 
* 2 
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lates on the army extraordinaries, Motion for printing the eflimates re- 
fic] upon diwi fun. Committee on Eaft India affairs. Reſolutions 
moved far and carried, relurive to the vialence committed on the late Lord 
figot-in his gowernment. Adotion for proſecuting certain members of the 
late icaumeil at Madraſs, agreed to, Mr. Fox's motion, for the remaual 
of the firſt dord of the aitmiralty from that department, is, after lng 
debates, rejected upon a divifion. | Committee of enquiry into the condudt 
f the American car. Amendment moved to the motion for the china 
tion of Harl \Cornwallis, ly the minifler,. and carried upon a divifion in 
the committee. Amended motion then put, ami rejected upon à diviſion; 
Third motion rejected. Tranſattions in the committee, diſcuſſed in the 
Houſe, un reſcinded. Committee revived. Kor! Cornwallis, and other 
auitneſſes: examined, in behalf of Lord and Sir William Howe. Counter 
evidence (propoſed, and agreed to. In the interim,  General-Blurgoyne's 
evidence brought forward aud examined. Counter evidence examined. 


HE large amount of the public at large, in which every 
army extraordinaries in 'the = — doors as well as 
keding year, which exceeded within was immediately concerned, 
0 millions, and, was :faid, to it was fair and neceſſary, that th 
e about doubled the charge un- ſhould know the manner in whic 
ride ſame head, during any ſuch immenſe ſums of their money 
ar -of che late glorious war, were diſpoſed of. 10 | 
jen our military operations were The miniſter oppoſed the mo- 
ined with fuch vigour and tion, as new, unprecedented; and 
det, in every quarter of the directly contrary to the practice of 
ld, occaſioned much complaint the Houſe. The eſtimate was a 
1 244 and cenſure on the matter which undoubtedly con- 
ſide of the ſition, cerned the public; but he could 
la motion from Sir P. J. Clerke, by no means admit, that it was 
it the account ſhould be printed therefore to be ſubmitted to the 
the uſe of the members. He diſcuffion of the populace, and of 
in ſupport of the motion, the - coffee-houſe readers of new{- 
kt from mp rome length of the papers, The real public, were 
mate, the fingle copy on the the repreſentatives of the commons 
be could not be read, much leſs of England in that Houſe ; they 
amned or comprehended, by had a right to information; but 
| tenth of "the members, until he would never allow, that the 
queſtion was brought before people without doors had any ſuch 
i in debate, and a reſolution right. He alſo. faid, that al- 
poſed to be paſſed blindfold though he was not prepared to 
an it. He faid farther, that in anfwer it preciſely, he was folly 


utter of ſuch importance to the perſuaded and confident, that the 
Vox. XXII. Fre) 4 rtion 


% 


4 
1 
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aſſertion was not founded, of the 
preſent account of extraordinaries, 
. exceeding that of any year of the 
late war. But it was, however, to 
be remembered, that the vaſt diſ- 
tance of the teat of action, muſt 


naeceſſarily enhance the expences of 
he preſent war. 


* % -Þ > IC) . / 


On the other ſide, the noble 


lord was deſired to recollect, that 


i the motion was new. and un 

cedented, ſo were likewiſe the na- 
ture, the conduct, and the conſe- 
quences, ſo far as the latter had 
yet appeared, of that war to which 


the requiſition related. They faid, 


that the - preſent enormous ac- 
count of more than two millions, 
was a matter not only of the moſt 
alarming nature, but which went 
directly home to every man in 
and; it as materially affected 

„ oſe without, as thoſe within that 
- Houſe. The whole body of the 
people of England, whom the 
noble lord politely refrained from 
calling a mob, but whom he de- 
ſignated under the terms of po- 
pulace, and coffee · hou ſe readers, were 
the very identical perſons, who 
were to pay this enormous ac- 
t of extraordinaries, and who 
emed therefore to have. ſome 
right to be "informed, and even 
ſatisſied, as to the expenditure of 
their owa money. They ſaid, 
that the extraordinaries charged on 
this, account, "amounted to very 
near-4ol. a man, excluſive of the 
g pay, clothes, arms, and 
ammunition, of all who had 
ſerved in the American army, 
during the year 1778; and that 
this enormous expence was in- 
curred in a year, not only diſtin- 
iſhed either for inactivity, or ill 
ucceſs ; but in which: this country 
had not near ſo many ſoldiers to 


under this/ head, did not reach 


that the vaſt diſtance of the jy 


charge, as to the magnitude of d 


# 


/ 


maintain in America, as ſhe ha, 
the two preceding, when the 


— 7 


within a million of the preſent u 


count. 18 2am 
The miniſter, and his fri 
controverted ſome of the ſach wi 
calculations made on the dig 
ſide. He obſerved particulaj 


of action, placed him under ax 
ceſſity of anſwering the bills dra 
upon him when they came; x 
without that degree of conſdem 
on the fide of government, vid 
reſpect to thoſe who were 
truſted with the care and fuyyþ 
of the army, it would be w 
poſſible to conduct ſo vaſt u 
complex a buſineſs. He allo 
that he could not poſfibly ante 
for the fpecific application of H 
extraordinaries; but he bad w 
doubt that they were properly, x 
plied ; and if it ſhould happen, u 
any icular © inſtance, to i 
otherwiſe, the error, impoſita 
or peculation, would be read 
diſcovered, and ſpeedily redreſe 
when the particular accounts we 
in due time, received and e 


mined. OF; 

He ſtill perſiſted in objeRung | 
the printing of the eſtimates; u 
the queſtion being put, the * 
tion was rejected upon a din 
by a majority of 130 to lot. 
The ſubject of the extraordinan 
was, however, productive of n 
ſubſequent diſcuſſion, as well ul 
reſpect to particular articles of 


whole, and the indecency, wi 
was charged in very ſevere tel 
of paſſing ſo enormous a ſum in 
lump, by a ſingle vote, without 
amination, and that done at 4 


hour, and in a thin Houſe. 
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„ Tbe Houſe being in 
April 16th. . committee on Laſt 
India affairs, ſoon after the Eaſter 
receſs, Admiral Pigot entered into 
a detail of the caules which led to, 
and the circumſtances which at- 
ended, the appointment of bis 
brother, the late Lord Pigot, to 
the government and prefidentſhip 
pf Madras Having ſtated, that 
the great objects and views of the 
ompany in chat appointment, 
ere, in the firſt place, the re- 
ſorgtion of the King of Tanjore 
0 the throne and dom inions of his 
inceſiors;—in the ſecond, the pur- 
uit of luch meaſures as would re- 
rain the rapacity and ambition of 
he nabob, tron: breaking out into 
uch future acts of violence and 
juſtice and in the laſt, to en- 
leavour to counteract and remedy 
hat undue, alalming, and dan- 
gerous influence, which that nabob 
had ſo ſucceſsfully and glaringly 
ſtabliſhed,, in the Engliſh coun- 
| and goverament in that ſeitle- 
nent. o 105 | 

He then, proceeded in a con- 
ieQed and regular detail, to ſhew 
he meatures purſued by the late 
ord, tor anſwering the purpoles, 
d attaining the objects, pro- 
boled by his appointment; as alſo 
e conſequences of thoſe mea- 
ures; taking in, of courſe, the 
eltoration of the Kiog of Tan- 
re, the approbation ot the coun- 
bl to that u. eaſure, the ſubſequent 
evolution at Madrats, the violent 
mue and confinement of Lord 
got's perion, under a great and 
nulual military guard, thoie marked 
dd linking circumſtances which 
tended his long impriſonment, and 

death finally, in the hands of the 
onipirators. | 


While he ſhewed the greateſt 


ſympathy. in- deſcribing the fu 
terings and death of his brother, 
the affection and warmth with 
which he vindicated his conduct 
and character, and ſtated his un- 
common public and private vir- 
tues, was no leſs laudable. On 


that ground, to ſhew the clear up- 


rightneſs and immoveable integrity 


of the late lord, he ſtated, that he 
had been offered ten lacks of pa- 


| wg to with-hold, only for a 
ort given time, the reinſtatement 
of the King of Tanjore; that 
upon his refuſal, an additional of- 
fer of five lacks more was made 
and retuled; the whole bribe, 
amounting in value to about fix 
hundred thouiand pounds in Eng- 
liſh: ſterling money. As a farther 
proof and illuſtration of this clean- 
neſs of hand and integrity of 
heart, and how far the late lord 
was ſuperior . to that general cor- 
ruption, which (he faid) ſaps the 
whole foundation of the company's 
trade and government at Madraſs, 
he ſhewed that he died fo little en- 
riched by his then government; 
that his ſon-in-law, Mr. . Monck- 
ton, had been under a neceſſity of 
ſelling all his houſes and effects in 
India, in order to diſcharge the 
debts which he had - contracted 
there. And yet, ſaid he, what 
was the return he received for this 
ſingular conduct? for having no 
ſingle object in view while he was 
in India but the intereſts of the 
company, and a punctual com- 
pliance, at all hazards, with\their 
inſtructions? His perſonal freedom 
was violently and diſgracefully in- 
vaded; and after he had been firſt 
deprived of his liberty, and that 
his life ſeemed for many months 
to have been ſuſpended only by a 


ſingle hair, he was at length de- 
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prived of that alſo.--Would any 


man pretend to ſay how? 


Although the countenance of the 


' / committee did not ſeem to indi- 


cate any doubt, with reſpect to the 
facts or circumſtances relating to 
the late tranſactions at Madrafs, 


the admiral defired leave to call a 


- fingle, but eſſential evidence to 


_ was to be 


of 8 
1 


the bar, in order to afford a clear 
demonſtration of the glaring at- 


tempts which were made to in- 


fluence and corrupt the council, 
and to bring them over to fupport 


the nabob in his deſigns, in direct 


oppoſition to the orders, as well 
as to the intentions of the com- 


pany, ' 
The gentleman brought forward 


upon this occaſion was a Mr. Daw- 


fon, who was one of the council 
previous to, and 
during the time of the revolution 
in that government. His evidence 
went directly to perſonal applica- 
tions made to him at different 
times by the nabob's ſon, and, as 
he underſtood and preſumed, on 
the part of his father. That on 
one of theſe. occafions, he had 
been offered by him a fpecific 


* bribe, amounting to a confiderable 


fam of money, only for ſaying 
away for one particular day from 
the council, on which a queſtion 
of conſequence relative'to 'Fanjore 
agitated. And, that 
the commander in chief of the 


forces, who was likewiſe high in 


the ' council, had adviſed him to 
abſent himſelf on that day, as was 
deſired. He ſaid, at firſt, that his 
memory did not ſerve him to fix 
exactly the preciſe ſam which had 
been offered as a bribe; but that 
he was ſure, it was at leaſt a lack 
of rupees; (which amounts to 

12,000l.} Towards the 


created council, 


cloſe of his examination, he, ho 
ever, declared pofitively, that þ 

ſum offered was a lack of pag 
(about 40,0001.) and not a lack f 

rupees. | | 
Admiral Pigot then moved thy 
reſolutions, ſtating the matten 
faQ, relative to the violence 
committed, and afterwards cu 
tinued to his death, on the pes 
of George Lord Pigot, a menky 
of that Houſe, in his arreſt w 
confinement by and under a nk 
tary force.— The names of the.{ 
| the revolutn 
they effected, and the orders thy 
had iffued to the military on thy 
occaſion.— And, the orders if 
by the company from hence, forth 
trial by courts-martial of thoſe 
ficers, who had arreſted and © 
fined, under a military force, thi 
governor and commander in chi 
the late lord. 
Although on a former diſcuſa 
of this ſubject, the miniſter bl 
ſeemed little diſpoſed to com 
nance any thing fimilar to 
motions now made, yet on tb 
preſent occaſion, he appeared | 
ſenſible of the 'fixed opinion, al 
general diſpoſition of the Hot 
this ſubject, that he made u 
direct oppoſition to the reſo]utions 
and only objected to thoſe v 
in the firſt, —being 'a- member 
« this Houſe,” which, he fi 
as no breach of privilege was cot 
— of, might better be omittel 
his objection was not, howe lp” * 
liſtened to; and the three rela 
tions were ſeparately carried, 0 

mine contradicente, 

The admiral then made his c 
eluding motion for an addreß 
„ Praying his Majeſty, that k 
« would be graciouſly pleaſed | 
* give directions to his attornf 
: 46 genen 


r xo rtM aw aun. 
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general, to proſecute George, 


8-atton, Henry Brooke, Charles 
Floyer, and. George Mackay, 
Eſquires, for ordering their go- 
vernor and commander in chief 
George Lord. Pigot to be ar- 
reſted and confined under a mi- 
litary force; they being re- 
turned to land, and now 


within the juriſdftion of his 
Majeſty's courts of Weſtminſter 


Hall.” . 
It was remarkable, that the firſt 
atleman named in the addreſs, 
d who had been the principal 
over and actor in the revolution 
Madras, was, at this critical 
ant of time, perſonally preſent 
his place, as a member of the 
uſe of Commons, to which he 
| been lately returned; thereby 
nfyiag the prediction which had 
n thrown out by a celebrated 
amber of the oppoſition, at the 
ne that this buſineſs was formerly 
tated in parliament. That gen- 
man, accordingly entered into 
ne defence and juſtification of 
own conduct, as well as that 
his colleagues; reſting princi- 
ly upon the neceſſity of the mea- 
e, through the violent and ar- 
nary acts which he attributed to 
Id Pigot; and ſtating the ap- 
bation which it received from 
governor and council of Bengal, 
evidence of its propriety. This 
cation produced, however, fo 
e effect, that the preſent mo- 
vas carried as unanimouſly as 
preceding; and the Houſe be- 
then reſumed, the report was 
nediately received from the com- 
fee, and the reſolutions without 
delay confirmed. 
Notwithſtanding the conſtant re- 
on, which the various reſolu- 


of cenſure upon the conduct 


and. government of the nayal de- 
9A propoſed by Mr. Fox, 
ad hitherto met with, that gen- 
tleman ſeemed determined not yet 
to abandon his purſuit, and to 
bring forward the aggregate of 
thoſe facts, real or preſumed, con- 
tained in all the former, as the 


foundation of a new motion, which 


ſhould be rendered concluſive by . 


going directly to its object. Having 
accordingly gi 
liminary notice before the Eaſter 
receſs of his intention, he moved 
an m NN to My 3 ſor the 
remova the a 

of Sandwich from his pril 19 h. 


Majeſty's preſence, councils, and 


ſervice, on account of miſconduct 
in his office, as firſt commiſſioner 
of the admiralty, and of the ge- 
neral ill ſtate of the navy at the 
moſt critical ſeaſons under his ad- 
miniſtration. 

As the mode of proceeding 
ſeemed new, and lay open to the 
following difficult train of ob- 
jection and reaſoning, via. Have 
not the preſumed facts, the mo- 
tives, and circumſtances, which 
are now laid down as firm ground 
to proceed on, been already urged, 
and already rejected, by as many 
diſtin negatives when they were 
ſeparately propoſed ? Shall we now 
agree to come to a general vote of 


cenſure upon an accuſation, which 


has been negatived in all its con- 
ſtituent parts? And ſhall we, as 
judges, proceed to a direct cen- 
ſure, and conſequent puniſhment, 
of the party accuſed, after we have 
already declared to all the worle, 
that not one of the allegations 
againſt him is true? — Mr. Fox en- 


deavoured with his uſual ability to 


combat theſe objections. and to 
lefſen their future effect, by taking 
{1] 3 them 


iven the uſual pre- 
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them up before they were direQly 


appliet. | 
He argon. that although the 
did not concur in a vote of 


Houſe did 
.* cenſure on any one of the ſeparate 
grounds of accuſation, it might 
weell concur u the whole charge 

collectively taken. The great ville 
+. of the public money, the impoſi- 

tion on the nation, and the loſs 
and danger which it had ſuſtained, 
through the miſrepreſentations, 


and deluſive promiſes held out” by 


the noble lord in queſtion, our 
inadequate ſtate of defence in the 
preceding month of June, the ne- 
glect of reinforcing lord Howe, at 
2 time when the fate of our Ame- 
rican fleet, army, and of our ſhare 
or hope in that continent, nearly 
depended upon it, with the aban- 
doning of our trade and fortreſſes 
in” the Mediterranean, might none 
of them fingly, any more than of 
the other articles of accuſation 
which had been brought forwards, 
contain ſufficient cauſe of removal, 
in the opinion of a majority in that 
Houſe : but taking them in the ag- 
gregate, they would furniſh matter 
well worthy of the yote of cenſure 
which he propoſed, on the clear 
ground, of wilful neglect, or of 
grols incapacity, 
_ The reaſon of ſuch a mode of de- 
termining upon a complex charge, 


be faid, was obvious, and came 


lainly and fully within the inqui- 
"fitorial power of the Houſe. The 
Houſe was competent to enquire, 
to examine, and to cenſure. They 
might accuſe, but could not puniſh. 
When criminal charges, reciting 
ſpecific offences, were made, they 
could only be decided upon in 
courts, of criminal juſtice. On 
theſe occaſions the Houſe of Com- 


. mons, upon unpeachments, act as 


honour to the nation? Had! 


that could be deduced from fair att 


the grand inqueſt of the nat 
The preſent proceeding * 
different nature, and not having 
ſhadow of criminality attending i 
did not call for that fpecificaty 
and certainty, which the law 
and wifely requires, when a m 
is queſtioned in a court of put 
judicature, and put upon a tri 
on the iſſue of which may d 
his honour, his property, and h 


E. 
He ftated precedents to ſhe th 
uſage of the Houſe upon ſimilar os 
caſions, particularly with reſpecti 
complex and aggregate chargs; 
and drew the line accurately hq 
tween removal and puniſhments 
Criminal accuſation, and chary 
only 2 . e = then wee 
vely through the variay 
8 of  miſconduR, incapacity 
ignorance, or wilful negligency 
which he laid againſt the adm 
ralty, as ariſing merely and & 
realy from thoſe uncontrovertel 
parts of their conduct, which & 
pointed ont, and which were 
licly known. He faid the buhid 
referred to them for their conſds 
ration might be compriſed withy 
a very narrow compals. Tit 
whole might be included in a fr 
ſhort * . and an anſwer 
no great length.— Was the in 
lord of the admiralty equal to d 
charge the functions of his off 
with ſafety to the ſtate, and wil 


hitherto done ſo? What real 
are there for ſuppoſing, that 
who has failed in the performs 
of every part of his paſt duty, ſi 
act more wiſely or capably for il 
future? The only anſwer, bela 


impartial reaſoning, ſupported ' 
common ſenſe and experience, - 
| 


- 
0 * 


0 - | 
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- that it would be the laſt degree the other parts of his conduct were 
{ folly:and madneſs to expect, that even laudable, and that no other 
who by his ignorance and cauſe exiſted for his removal, that 
0g miſconduct, had brought or alone was of ſuch importante and 
Fored this country to fall from the magnitude, as to render it a matter 
X innacle-of fame, and naval not only of expedience and wiſdom, 
ſauy, to the laſt ſtage” of national but, in the preſent circumftances, - 
pradation; weakneſs and diſgrace, of abſolute neceſſity. ns 
d chat tapid fall, contrary to This brought out much direct of 
ey principle of public opinion implied cenſure on the conduct of 
d experience, ſhould nevertheleſs Lord Howe, and of Admiral Kep- 
come at once ſo ſuddenly illu- pel, who were charged with ſetting 
liged, as to prove equal to the ar- that example, and ſpreading that 
nous: talk of redeeming her from diſcontent in the navy, which were 
at calamity and danger, and of fo pernicious to their country, and 
oring her to her former reputa- ſo dangerous to the ſtate. For al- 
dn and proſperity. a7 | though the miniſters thought it con- 
It cannot be expected, after what. venient to preſerve (in their own 
e have — upon this ſub- perſons) ſome terms with thoſe two 
dd that any new ground of ar- commanders, particularly the for- 
ument, excepting merely as ari- mer, who, (with his brother, the 
g ſtom ſome new charge, could wiſhed by all means to wean or di- 
are been opened in the preſent de- vert from that enquiry which they 
ne. Notwithſtanding the diſ- were bringing forward into the 
Qion ſo ingeniouſly ſtated of the conduct of the American war) yet 
parate and collective matter, it ſome of thoſe who were, or who 
evident,” that the real merits of ſeemed to expect to be in their 
e cauſe had been diſcuſſed and confidence, were fo far from being 
cided before; and that this was guided by this example, that they 
more than a new mode of bring- miſſed no occaſion during the fe 
the ſame ſubject before the ſion, of expreſſing their ſentiments 
louſe;- without the violation of with reſpect to the two admirals, 
flamentary rules. The houſe in a manner which carried the ap» * 
[| already paſſed its judgment; pearance of ſtudied and premedi- | 
i the public had paſſed theirs. tated attack; and without confining 
The great injury to the nation themſelves to preſent matter, car» 
long at this critical ſeaſon the ried their cenſures back to 2 
ices of her beſt naval officers, military and profeſſional condut᷑t 
d the danger to which ſhe was ex- of thoſe officers. It was now ad- 
led through the alarming and ge- vanced, that when military com- 
al diſcontents which now pre- manders grew too great for the 
bled in the navy, afforded the ſtate, and ſet ſo high a rate upon 
ily new matter that was brought their ſervices, as to expect a com- 
L ſupport of the motion; for as pliance with extraordinary and un- 
ele misfortunes were charged in reaſonable conditions, as the price 
e moſt direct and unqualified terms upon which they would exert them 
the firſt lord of the admiralty, it in the defence of their prongs 
w-from thence inſiſted, that if ſuch propoſals ſhould not only be 
f 4 rejectec 


. * 


however great tae profeſſiopal me- 
rits of the propoſers, it was fitting, 
_ that they ſhould at all future times 
continne to experience the juſt in- 
dignation of their country, by her 


cConſtantly deſpiſing thoſe ſervices, 


which they had withheld in the hour 
of her diſtreſs. It was little to be 
doubted or apprehended, they ſaid, 
that there were now, and would be 
at all times, a ſufficient number of 
brave and experieneed officers to 
be. found in the Britiſh navy, who 
only wanted to be brought forward, 
in order eſſentially to ſerve their 
country, and whole zeal and loy- 
Jy would abundantly compenſate 
or the abſence of thoſe who had 
grown beyond her ſervice. 
This heavy charge and reproach, 
neceſſarily called up the two ad- 
mira ls, to 'a. juſtification of their 
alt and pre conduct, which: 
Ed of courſe into a freſh detail, of 
che late and immediate tranſactions 
berwgen. them and the admiralty ; 
and alſo brought out in the courſe 
of the debate, partly. from. them, 
and ſtill more perhaps from others, 
no ſmall ſhare of exceedingly bitter 
charge, retort, and cenſure, with 
reſpect to the conduct and views of 
the miniſters in general, and of 
that board more particularly, in all 
matters that related to the military 
| ſervice. They ſaid, that a viſible, 
ſettled, concerted, and ſcarcely diſ- 
avowed ſcheme; was now in full 
execution, for driving from the 
ſervice by ſea and land, or for ruin- 
ing while in it, not only all whig, 
or popular, commanders and off. 
cers, but all thoſe gentlemen of 
independent ſpirit and principles, 
who. ventured to think for them- 
ſelyes in political matters, and ho- 
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* ed with that 2 and 
Iain which they deſerved; but, 


every poſſible proſpect amd hahe 


purpoſe, into the ſervice, they u 


neſtly to diſcharge the duty wig 
they awed io their country as fy 
tors. That to this object wh 
cnficed, along with the mean 
our immediate defence and ſecui 


ſucceſs, in that ruinous and d 
gerous civil and foreign war, 
which they had wickedly invol; 
the nation. And, that in ordery 
palliate, or in ſome degree to þ 
guiſe, this atrocious ſcheme, fy 
the obſervation of the public, tg 
firſt meafure was an attempt ton 
the reputation. and character, u 
thereby to deprive of their popu 
rity, and to ſtrip of their good nay 
thoſe officers whom they had þ 
cretly devoted to deſtruction. 

They charged, that the mini 
finding their malice and treachgy 
had failed, in the direct au 
which they had made on the 
and honour of Admiral Req 
after all the pains they had ta 
to inveigle him, merely for 1 


now only changed their mok 
without m any degree abandon 
8 ſo far as it yet i; 
peared to them to be practiciiz 
and were now indirectly try ing 
a ſecond time at Portfmouth u 
the mockery of trying his 
againſt whom there was no chap 
laid, nor proſecutor to ſupport it 
there was. They aſked to wip 
other purpoſe the inſtitution of ia 
trial, circumſtanced, and attend 
with ſuch extraordinary manqu 
as it was, could poſſibly be att 
buted, excepting to the vain hop 
of direQting ſome fide. wind ras 
thence which might affect the i» 
putation of the admiral, and ti 
the acquittal of their fayourt 
might, under their ſanction, aul 
rity and management, be pervens 


; purpoſe of raiſing ſome ſuſ- 
—— to the honout of 
e able and diſtinguiſhed officers, 
do had either compoſed the court 

which he was tried, or afforded 
at evidence which diſplayed 10 
the: world the iniquity of the 
oecution-? For the admiral, they 
bad refuſed, and 9 — 
proſecute his accuſer ; no- 
ng lay againſt him but the re- 
& of that ſentence, of having 
ied on an ——— 2 mali- 
pus proſecution ag com- 
inder; and that ſentence, no fu- 
e court could reverſe, no trial 
quit from, nor no power undo. 
n this attempt, they ſaid, would 
ſound as vain as it was wicked; 
the admiral's reputation, as 
as the honour of thoſe brave 
ew, were far beyond their 
ich, and fuperior to all the ef- 
is of their malice. 

t will not be ſuppoſed that ſuch 
urges were not anſwered or re- 
ed with equal acrimony, They 
re ſaid to be fo falſe, fo extrava- 
at, fo abſurd, aud ſo monſtrous, 
u they could only have origi- 
ted, from the rage of diſappoint- 
nt, the madneſs of party, and 
malevolence of faction. It was 
ed, that the admiralty had be- 
wed with the greateſt candour and 
meſs with reſpect to the two 
ders in queſtion. The admiral 
deen acquitted, and his honour 
eby happily cleared. So far, 
tie admiralty had not acted 
tely- officially, he would have 
« them a fayour, for affording 
u an opportunity, which re- 
uded ſo much to his advantage. 
to his adverſary, was he to be 
wed that equal juſtice, which 
ſo fairly diſtributed to Admiral 
PPel Was a trial, in the one 


1 
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caſe, an inj 
a fayour ? 

innocent, it was equally fitting 
juſt, that his honour ſhould like- 
wiſe be cleared ; or if guilty, it was 
highly neceſſary that he ſhould be 
made amenable to the juſtice of his 
country. 20 

The Houle divided on the queſ- 
tion at a late hour, when the mo- 
tion was rejected by a majority of 
221 to 118, who voted for the 
removal of the firſt lord of the ad- 
micalty. 

The noble brothers who lately 
commanded on the American ſer- 
vice, had omitted no occaſion 
during the courſe of the ſeſſion, of 
preſſing in the ſtrongeſt terms, for 
an enquiry into the conduct of the 
war, ſo far particularly, as they 
were themſelves immediately con- 
cerned. They ſupported this ur- 
gency of application, and the pro- 
priety of the meaſure, upon the 


different grounds, of public utility, 
and of particular 4 They 
ſtated it to be a matter of great nas. 
tional importance, that the real 
cauſes our failure, hitherto, 
of ſucceſs, might -be thoroughly 
known and underſtood; as a pro- 
per application of that knowledge, 
could only afford any rational hope 
of greater advantage in the further 
ofecution of the war. It was 
ikewiſe 2 ſatisfaction due to the 
E ſor the heavy loſſes they 
d ſuſtained, and the immenſe ex- 
they were at, io let them 
foe the true ſtate of their affairs ; 
as it would be a farther aſſurance 
and encouragement to them to dif- 
cover, that the cauſes were removed, 
which had ' hitherto diſappointed 
their expectations. With reſpect 
to themſelves, their endeavours to 
ſerve their country, bad been pro- 
ductive 


„and in the other, 


the vice-admiral was 
and 
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ductive of ſuch à torrent of invec- 


tive, and unceaſing obloquy, as 
lad not perhaps been equalled in 
any former period; although mi- 
niſters themſelves were ſilent, and 
had not ventured to bring an 
_ charge againſt any of their 
conduct, they had Pal reaſon to be- 


Keve, and the world: held the ſame 


opinion, that this abuſe proceeded 
wholly from their hireling emiſ- 
faries, and 
conduct had likewiſe been 22 
arraigned in that Houſe, by per- 
ſions either in office, or who were 
at leaſt known to be in the confi- 
dence and favour of miniſters ; 
whilit the latter, thoroughly ſenſi- 
ble as they were of the injuſtice of 
the cenſure, and with the full means 
of their juſtification' in poſſeſſion, 
uſed not the ſmalleſt effort for that 
purpoſe. On theſe grounds, they 
were under a neceffity, they faid, 
of demanding a parliamentary en- 
quiry: that if any blame was due 
in the conduct of the American 
war, it might be applied to its pro- 
per object; and if they were to- 


tally clear from it, as they truſted, 


they might thereby obtain juſtice, 
in the vindication of their honour 
and character. N 
On the other hand, the miniſters, 
among other cauſes, objected to 
the enquiry," as being totally need- 
Jeſs: Government had laid no 


charge againſt the noble brothers; 
and on the contrary, ſeveral parts 
of their conduct had met its appro- 


bation: As to the abuſe or charg- 
es contained in newſpapers or 
pamphlets, any more than the opi- 
nions held, or cenſures thrown out 


by individuals, whether within or 


without doors; they could not ſurely 


penſioned writers. Their 


enquiry, which muſt 

break in fo. prodigiouſly upon dt 
time and attention of the bott 
and that in a ſeſſion, when thy 
was already ſo much buſineh g 
im before them, | and þ 
much more ſtill in expeQation, 9 
at leaft within the line of proba 
contingency. As to themſelng 
whatever their private opinions j 
certain matters might be, they jul 
no ſhare in any attacks that wr 
made upon the characters of the 
noble brothers without door, ng 
arraignments of their conduct vit 


in. Of theſe matters they were ts 


tally mnocent. 

| R_ the miniſters did not a 
prove of the enquiry, they, how 
acquieſced inthe motions for ly 
ing the American papers before thy 
Houſe ; which were according 
brought forward in great abus 
dance, and continued on the ue 
during a great part of the ſeflion, l 
theſe were included the whole cu 
reſpondence between the miniltey 
and the commanders on the may 
ſervice in America, from about th 
time of Sir William Howe's amin 
at Boſton, in the year 1775, to 
return from Philadelphia, in 1770 
together with a great number d 
accounts, returns, and other ft 
pers, tending to ſhew the flats 
number, effective ſtrength, and 
condition of the army, at differen 
periods of the intermediate time; 
their real movements and oper 
tions; as well as the different plus 
of action which had been propoſes 
diſcuſſed; or concerted, by the ut 
niſters and generals. 

General Burgoyne was 10 | 

importunate in this ſeſſion, than if 
had been ever ſince his return, ſt 


an enquiry into his own cond 


and into all matters relative to U 
Canadt 


. be conſidered of ſufficient moment, 
b fo authoriſe the bringing out of an 


bade expedition.” We have al- 


2 


Le WW been, that his particular ſitu- 
uk, Ln under the convention of Sa- 
ther dogs, had been laid down as an 
b eperable obſtacle to his gratifca- 
de in that reſpect ; and it may be 
0, , ceived from obvious cauſes, that 
babe BN: complaints and applications 


te now full as little attended to 
thoſe of the other commanders. 
he northern expedition, was, 


ever, ſo connected in its con- 
f the quences with the operations of 
„ grand army, and they ſo ma- 
ral affected the event and ge- 


tal fortune of the war, that it 
xs not eaſy to ſeparate matters ſo 


t ended in any courſe of enquiry ; 
were dd this difficulty was increafed by 
r le circumſtance, that Sir William 
re thy owe had been ſpecifically ar- 
dingy ved both within doors and 
abu-WWWithout, for undertaking the ſou- 
ue em expedition, at the time that 
on. E ſhould have waited to facilitate 
e ce ſupport the operations of the 
allen der army on the north river. 


neral Burgoyne accordingly ſei- 
| this opportunity of bringing 
ward his own buſineſs, as ne- 
ſanily belonging to and inſepara- 
from the reſt; ſo that the Houſe 


ber d in poſſeſſion. of th: whole 
er pr rreſpondence of the three com- 
ſte ders, and of all the documents 
„ve to the different ſervices. 
ffered pil 29th. Although the Houſe 
um had gone fo far as to 
open em itſelf into a committee for en- 
t ph rag into the conduct of the 


merican war; had made a 
bus application to the Houſe of 
drds' for the attendance of Earl 
mwallis, - as an evidence, and 
L liſtened for two hours, with the 
ateſt attention, to the very clear 


nered/in the plain eloquence of 
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able narrative of his conduct. 


[139 
a ſoldier Sir William Howe ; 
yet, the n lord at the head of 
affairs, who had all along expreſſed 
the utmoſt 1 of the 
enquiry, was ſtill determined to 
quaſh it. It was ſaid in general, 
that there had been no neceſſity, 
nor even occaſion at any time for 
the enquiry ; but that if there had, 
that neceſſity or occaſion was now . 
fully removed, as well-by the able 
explanation of his conduct given 
* the honourable general, as by 
papers before them. That al- 
moſt every part of the correſpon- 
dence went to ſhew, the utmoſt fa- 
tisfaction of government, and its 
warmeſt approbation with reſpect 
to the ſervices of the two noble 
commanders ; that the perſona} de- 
clarations of the miniſters ſhewed 
that' they ſtill retained . the fame 
ſentiments ; and that a doubt could 
not be entertained in the committee 
on the ſubject. That without re- 
pus to occaſion, the commanders 
hitherto been indulged in 
bringing forward every thing they 
propoſed, merely to ſatisfy their 
delicacy; but that end being at- 
tained, it would be abſurd to pur- 


ſue the ſubject any farther; there 
was neither charge nor accuſer ; 


and it would be merely combating 
a ſhadow. | 
But they went farther, and con- 
tended, that if matters had been 
different, and that an accuſation 
had been really laid againſt the of- 
ficers, that Houſe was totally in- 
competent to any inquiry into, or 
any deciſion upon military matters. 
Military charges and accuſations, 
muſt be enquired into, tried, and 
decided upon, in their own 2 
courts; and no where elſe. It 
would be in the higheſt degree ab- 
ſurd to ſuppoſe, that gentlemen ſit- 


ting 


e ould pretend, 
of; the propen 11 
2 a large military forge + of the. 
mavemens. of calumns, the evolu-, 


thinks, thay che — miniſters. 
was the latent object of the eaquiry,, 
with a view of injuring them by a 
fide wind x of trying them in an 
ligne and indirect manner 3 if 


2 


we was the object, he defied it 
ht be declared ;- that the rel 
charge, and 2 them 10 an 
fer, When that was avowed, 
miniſters would know the accuſer 
and the accuſations and they would 
know in what manner to make 
their defence. If that was of 
it 

nd. 


matters, ion 1 
mation ah the examination of Earl 
| the queſtion was put 
to him, „ pon what points he 
meant to interrogate the noble 
lord: to which the general re- 
. Ito the general conduct of 
the American war; to military 


0 words were eagerly 

tae miniſter, who work- 
_ — 
the form 


motion. which he knew carried its 
own rejection along with it. The 


late were —“ That Lord Corn- 
Fc Ma called oy examined 
*. relative to genera particu- 
lar military points, tou 
„the general conduRt of the Ame- 
, rican War.“ 
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acknowledgment. which it inc 


and ridicule, , 


* 2 "fl wo and particular- 


with the original into 
an amendment, under 
- that colour nearly framed. a new 


words of the motion in that 


2 
_= 


was ſcarcely a 
n 
e 
this mende 


we 


inquiry and truth, and fo by 

ed. an —— Y of g 

never 
any other —— | 
have. been endured at any 
riod... The degraded — 
8 — — — 2 
to neceility tin 

meful a meaſure, in - 
creen his aſſociates, and the g 


ed, that. he durſt not ventur 
args. * 3 

ity.w ir guilt, was exp 
„ thoſe COT abs. o 10 
convey. the ſoreſt ideas of cont 


It was contended, that the 
"ibn Jt: were ſo cloſely united, th 
there was not a ility, in! 
preſent enquiry, of — | 
conduct of the minifters, and & 
the military commanders, No 
nion could be formed with eh 
to the former, without known 
how far their plans were 07 u 
not practicable; nor of the jeu 
without. knowing and meaſunu 
the means which had been put i 
their hands. And from whom u 
this information to- be ſought 
obtained, but from thoſe oft 


* had ſerved, on the ſpot, 
W ing em in endeavdl 
ing to — 5 plans into e 


cution, were thoroughly acqua 
with the ſufficiency or deſcierc) a 
the means, as well as with the 
ture and extent of the impedime 
- Which were oppoſed to them?! 


veral queſtions would come 1 
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tical und deliberative; and 
ſe could only be decided upon, 
al men on the ſpot ; men who 
the nature of they reſiſtance ex- 
ted o be made, and the real 
tives which gave, or did not 
a preference to the: meaſures 
ſued, before others which might 
propoſed. - To ſtop ſuch i a 
"n, therefore, by a vote of that 
iſe, was, in fact, the convert- 


parliament into à ſcreen, for. 


venting an iry into the 
duct 50 Walen 3 ſor if 
commander had acted right, 
neceffarily followed, that the 
ſures of policy were dictated by 
wess and ignorance, as they 
now attempted to be covered 


he moſt ſhameful and criminal 


| on and I ion. 5 . 
The point of order was ſtrong] y 
ted on, and this was aid to be 
feſt inftunce in the annals of 
lament, in winch the reference 
uu order of the Houſe to a 
mittee, was clogged with any 

dment or condition whatever 
hat committee The order of 
Houſe was ſpecific, for the at- 
dance on that day, and the ex- 
ton of Lord Cornwallis ; 

the amendment imported a 
Wye to that order, and ac- 
Ingly went to a ſubſtantial con- 
Neon of it. Thus was the 
ny of the Houſe of Commons 
Need, and their orders treated 
2 contempt, which would re- 
e them in all ſuture times to 
condition of waſte paper, merely 
we miniſters from that puniſh- 
„ which they had ſo julliy me- 
V and which the ruin they had 
gat upon their country ſo loud- 


called ſor. It 'vas* 4 
— — | 
fo baneful an influence; and 


apply it to ſo deploruble a purpaſe, 


po 


us to induce them in ſuch & man- 
ner to a ſurrender of their on in- 
herent privileges; and thus to eſta- 
bliſh a precedent, which muſt go 
to the baniſhmemt of all order and 
relugauon from their future pro- 
ctedings,. and to the introduction 
of anurchy and confuſion. 

A general officer, Who bad ac- 
quired great reputation in the late 
war in Germany, Who was wen 
then near the top of his-profefi 

in point of rank, and who tha 
ſince filled, with no ſniall d 

of eminence, one of the hi 
civil departments of the ſtute, 
called upon the miniſters to He- 
clare, whether they denied this 
competence of the Houſe to inſti- 
tute or proceed upon ſuch un en- 
quiry ? He dared them to the aſſer- 
tion; and proteſted, iht 

thirty years he had ſat in parlia- 
ment, he never ſaw worn. avert" 1 
tempt to violate the inherent and 
conſtitutional privileges of that 
Houſe; whether with reſpect to 
the breach of order, or to "what 
was of infinitely greater import- 


. ance, the denying that Houſe to 


have à right of inquimorial juriſ- 
diction over every department of 
the ſtate, every eſtabliſment, whe- 
ther civil, military, or criminal, 
The miniſter's amendment was, 
however, carried upon a diviſion, 
thongh by a ſmaller majority than 
might perhaps have been expected 
in ſo full = houfe, the numbers 
being 189 to 155. ” 
"be debate was again renewed 
on the mam queſtion, whether the 
motion ſo amended ſhould paſs, 
when the queſtion being called for, it 


was 


, 


* ' R 
* — 
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ns tejected, although by a ſmaller matter of complaint and 
 angjofity'than+on the preceding di- onal with great — 


viſion, the numbers being 180 to he miniſter and his friend 
158. A gen ö taken but little notice - of , 


Von the | charges with reſpect to the pi 


of order, which bad been ſo ſtrgj 
, . urged by the other fide in the c 
pecting the mittee ; and he now appy 


ſeemed to have been laid to ſleep faid, that he conſidered comni 


ſor ever. The committee was not, of the whole Houſe, and the Hy 


- however; diſſolved ; for although a itſelf, as nearly analogou, & 


motion ſor that purpoſe had been their powers co-extenſive ; {1 
propoſed” early in the debate by a in reality, the difference bett 
— 1 lord in office, it had been the orders of one, and the rel 
wuhdrawn at the miniſter's deſire, tions of the other, was merch 
who! preferred this ſcheme of ma- terms, as they -ſubſtantially i 
nagement which we have ſeen. In ported the ſame thing. They we 
ſtrictneſa, the committee was open on queſtions of importance, equl 


to teceive any teſtimony tending well attended; and the differaq 
to the elucidation of the papers in his apprehenſion, was li 


before them, excepting that teſti- more, than whether the (pet 
mony related to military matters; was in the chair, or whether 
and the whole ſubject of thoſe pa- of the members preſided for! 
. time in his place, » ' 
© The oppoſition were, however, On the queſtion of compets 
determined not to let this ſtate of he was now remarkably. ten 
things reſt in abſolute quiet; and and did not at all puſh that 
to try how far the Houſe could, ter as he had done in the & 
upon recolleQion, and in its proper mittee. He began to per 


- form, ſubmit to ſuch an apparent that ſuch a principle once | 


contempt and rejection of its au- down might go to great lenyl 
thority, by a committee, a crea- and ſuch as might prove highly 


ture of its own making, and fur- convenient to miniſters theme 


niſhed only with confined and tem- But with reſpect to the improput 


, porary powers, directed to a parti- of examining witneſſes on mull 
cular #2 


ect, and revocable at-plea- queſtions, he was diffuſe ; | 
ſure. The buſineſs was ſeemed to lay all his ſtrength 


May 3d. accordingly introduced that point. He obſerved, tua 
a few days after, by a recital of the the evidence muſt be ex ft 
tanſactions which had .paſſed in could never be deemed, / 
the committee, and a renewal of rule of reaſon, ſanction of pid 
the motion for the examination of dent, or conſiſtency with the | 
Lord Cornwallis, and the whole lar proceedings of judicature, 


* 


2 


D 


- 
* 


atly full and concluſive, either 
lr acquittal or cenſure. It might 
roiſh a good ground for belief or 
rſuaſion; but from the nature of 
e evidence, as well as the man- 
rin which it would be delivered, 
> man in that Houle, or  with- 
6 could lay any other ſtreſs 
don it, or give it any RPE 
ee of credit, than merely what 


parte evidence was entitled to in 


firſt inſtance, and what tefti- 
ony, not deliveted upon - oath, 
intitled to in the ſecond. And 
at, therefore, neither the cenſure 
pr acquittal of the honourable 
neral,, by à vote of that Houle, 
ould. be capable of changing, in 
lngle-inſtance, the opinions al- 
a0 jormed upon that ſubject. 1 * 
H: had accordingly always held, 
id ſtill retained his opinion, that 
quities into the conduct of mili- 
den, were exceedingly impro- 
t in that Houſe. When tuch 
calions occurred, military courts 
ere provided by the conſtitution 
the purpoſe. He conſidered a 
urt-martial as the only tribunal, 
dere the party accuſed could pro- 
ſubſtantial reparation for his 
ured honour, and where, on the 
der hand, in caſe of failure or 
get, the juſtice of the nation 
Juld be legally and conſtitutional- 
atisfied. - ry | 
He alſo obſerved, that if under 
appearance of an enquiry into 
conduct of military officers, it 
intended to bring charges of 
gle or incapacity againſt mini- 
n, he could not but conſider it 
an exceedingly unfair mode of 
dceeding, No man had yet 
owed that deſign. And yet he 
uid not ſee, what other thotives 
fe could be, for urging the pre- 


Nt enquiry farther, The Houle 
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had undoubtedly an inquiſitorial 
power to enquire! into and cenſure 
the conduct of miniſters; but he 
truſted their conduct was not to be 
decided upon by the evidence df 
military men; much leſs when 


that evidence was profeſſedly given 


on military meaſures, which they 
had neither planned nor executed. 
If, however, any ſpecific accuſa- 
tion was brought againſt miniſters, 
as one of his Majeſty's contdential 
ſervants, he was ready to have 
witneſſes - inſtantly called to the 
bar, provided the matter on which 
they were to be examined was pre- 
vioully ſtated, and was ſuch as di- 
realy and ſpecifically pointed to 
any one particular mea ſure of ad- 
miniſtrations 97 ; nu 
On the other ſide, it was laid 
down as a clear and indiſputable 
rule of proceeding in that -Houlſe; 
that a committee was always bound 
by the order of reference made to 
it; otherwiſe, there would be two 
contradictory powers and claſhing 
juriſdictions in the ſame body; 4 
doctrine too abſurd and monſtrous 
to be heard or endured. A great 
part of their buſineſs was tranſacted 
y committees, particularly by 
committees of the whole Houfe x 


if, therefore, it ſhould be adopted 


as parliamentary law, that what 
the Houſe. entertained in one in- 
ſtance and reterred to a committee, 
was ſo far controulable by that 
committee, as that the latter had 
an option to diſobey the order of 
reference, all buſineſs would be at 
an end; and as often as circum- 
ſtances afforded a pretence, the 
* of that Houſe would 
e involved in endleſs contuſion, 
and in conteſts with itſelf. - The 
Houle was therefore. called upon, 
and requeſted ſetiouſly to _ 


oo i 
* ? 


g 


* 
"3 | 1 
| ' | E 
* 2 - 
| A | R 
N ' 


mat would aeceffarily enſue, if it 


- dil mot — a controul 
over its — ou. parts. 
Whe queſtion chey were to decide 
upon was ſhort and plain, but it 
included much matter: —It was 
flaiply'this; Shall the Houſe con- 
. trout and direct a committee ap- 
pointed by itſelf, or ſhall they con- 
troul and direct the Houſe ? 
The ground of propriety, with 
reſpect to military enquiries in that 
Houſe; was not only abundantly 
ſu but covered with a ſu- 


erfluity both of arguments and of 
Lo ents: The debate, however, 
yet in ſuſpence, when the 


unexpeRed part 


taken by a gentle- 


clared, that although it was with 
infinite reluctance that he differed 
in opinion with the two noble 
lords in adminiftration# yet he 
could not avoid thinking the eon- 
duct of the committee, even at the 
time, very extraordinary. He had, 
however, ſome doubts upon the 
ſubject, which occaſioned his going 
away, without ſpeaking or voting, 
en that night. But theſe doubts 
were now totally removed. For as 
he conſidered certain words (which 
be recited) that had ſallen from 
the American miniſter in the pre- 


| 3 ſent debate, as a direct charge and 


accuſation againſt the commander 
in chief, he ſhould think it an act 


of the greateſt cruelty and injuſtice 
if the preſent motion was not paſ- 
ſed, in order to afford an opportu- 
nity for his vindication and de- 
fence. STE 

Theſe words operated like a 
charm. Notbing would afterwards 


— 5 
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ſo expenſive, but at preſent an 


-tention of all being fatigued 


[ 


The miniſter attempted fe 
times to ſpeak, but in vain. Ach 
the enquiry, which a few daysbeh 
had been rejected By a ming 
wes now reſumed, an aden 
ance of almoſt generally unanuy 
The committee was N. 
accordingly revived a 8 
few days after, and the exam, 
of the officers commenced 
t would be equally beyond q 
wurpoſe, and our limits, to en 
to any rn detail of 
enquiry. It was taken up vi 
much general expectation, ad 
might, perhaps, be ſaid hy 


233 oy 


The public were in the ix 

ee impatient for it. Thi 
who had conceived that the WM 
reduction of America ought to H 


been but the buſineſs of on 0 
| ign, were r to ſee 
fault ' fixed upon thoſe geten 
whoſe miſmanagement had ten 
ed the war not only ſo tediou u 


hopeleſs. Others, wiſhed RE 
the ſault on the original ill poi 
of the undertaking, rendered 
ditionally ruindus by the weak 
and contradiction of the coun 
by which it had been condut 
But as the enquiry might be, s 
reality it was, drawn out to a 
reat length, it ſoon became 
nt, that thoſe who originally 
ſed any enquiry at all; and 0 
ad given way, becauſe they 
unable to reſiſt the torrent, w« 
_— it from producing a 
; and this it was not dil 
to do, as it was in their pow 
draw the examination of wits 
into an infinite length; and de 
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ich a- purſuit, attendance would 
:turally relax along with it; and 
de buſineſs would languiſh, and 
xpire of itſelf. _ | 
The officers who were examined 
ere the following, who were alſo 
alled in the order that we ſtate 
em, viz. Earl Cornwallis, Major- 
zeneral Grey, Sir Andrew Snape 
hnmond, Major Montreſor, chief 
pgineer, and Sir George Oſborne, 
member of the Houſe. Their 
timony, taken . went to 
e eſtabliſhment of the following 
pints of fact, or of opinion. ——— 
bat the force ſent to America 
as at no time equal to the ſubju- 
ation of the country—That this 
oceeded in a great meaſure from 
e general enmity and hoſtility of 
e people, who were almoſt una- 
mous in their averſion to the go- 
mment of Great-Hritain; and 


lo from the nature of the country, 


dich was the moſt difficult and 
pradicable with reſpect to mili- 
operations that could poſſibly 
> concerived—That theſe circum- 
ances of country and people, ren- 
tec the ſervices of reconnoitring, 
obtaining intelligence, of ac- 
ring any previous knowledge 
at could be depended on, of the 
te of the roads, and the nature 


the'ground which they were to 


werſe, along with. the, eſſential 
ect of procuring proviſions and 
nge, exceedingly difficult, and 
ſome re ſpects impracticable — 
at this latter circumſtance ren- 
red it impoſſible for the army to 
Von its operations at any diſ- 
from the fleet ; at leaſt, with- 
the full poſſeſſion; on both its 
es, of ſome navigable river: — 
d that its operations were much 
aded,” and frequently endan- 


red, b ; 1 
Var. YL. 1 * generally con 


ftrained through the circumſtances 
of roads and country, to march 
only in a fingle column. *' 
It alſo went to the eſtabliſhment 
of the following particular points, 


in direct contradiction to ſeveral _ _ 


charges which had been made 
againſt the conduct of the com- 
mander in chief, viz. That the re- 
bel lines and redoubts at Brooklyn, 
in Long-Iſland, on the 27th of 
Auguſt 1776, were in ſuch a ſtate 
of ſtrength and defence, that any 
immediate attack upon them, with- 
out waiting to make proper ap- 
proaches, and without the artil- 
lery, ſcaling ladders, ates, and 
other articles neceſſary to the ſer- 
vice, would have been ſcarcelylefs 
than an acc of deſperate raſhneſs. - 
— That Lord Cornwallis's balting - 


at Brunſwick, when in purſuit of Fs 
the enemy, in the ſame year, was 


neceſſary, as well with teſpeQ to 
the condition of the troops in point 
of fatigue and proviſion, as to their 
number, and the poſts which it 


was firſt neceſſary to occupy, in ⁵ 
order to preſerve their communi- 


cation; and that his paſſing "the 


Delaware, and advancing to Phila- 


delphia, when he afterwards ar- 


rived at Trenton, was utterly im- 


ebe from the total want of 
oats, and of all other means for 
that purpoſe. —That the going by 
ſea to Philadelphia, was the mot 


eligible, if not the only method, 
which could have been adopted, 
for the reduction of Penſylyania, 


and that the Cheſapeak was a 
more eligible paſſage than the De- 
la ware.— That from the ſtrength 
of the highlands, and other cir- 
cumſtances, the attempt of going 


up the North River towards Al- 


bany, while Waſhington was at 
hand with a ſtrong army, to profit 
[K] N of 
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n ges. which it 


ould have been 


| * its pau ang probably 


" Found: impraQiicable in. the event. 


in favour of 
and at the ſame. time held out the 
greateſt probability, that the defire 
r protecting Philadelphia, would 
Bave induced him 10 ba azad a ge- 
aeral action 3 an event ſo long and 
fo, ardently coveted, as the only 
means which could tend to 


and. w 
had — fouad incapable of pro- 
-Qacing, 


; 4 
| bi 


Add 


22 . . to prove from 


| = & bad conftanr! Pu the 
q e the great 


- = OY - — 7 
— — — 1 — — -- 
i, . 
% 


2 2 
| argmog,'. that nothing 
2 28 148 Aly anſwer the . 


KR 
" 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
Þ 
2 


—And. 72 the r of Ge- 
meral 


is army, 


— — from the North 


. thr 
2 10 the defence of Penſyl- 
| Fania, W 


was" the. moſt effectual di- 
verhon has < could have been made 
.the northern army ; 


bring 
to a ſpeedy concluſion, 
every other meaſure 


the 1 


General Howe had endeavoured f 
is narrative, as well as in the 
rent ſpeecd es which were 
from bim on the ſubject, 10 
n an indiſputable. fact, 


pondence: be fare them, 


Te 9 auprafticable nature of 
= apt that continent 
& force under bi command. 


bad accordingly accom 
7 the, plans for the oak iff 


ehe campaigo of , 1777, with. a 


requiſition, in one inſtance, of A 
reinf nt of 20,008, and in 
e troagly 


rpoſe of bringing the war to a 
. N 
„the miaiſter did not 

kb bac to credu, that the diffculties 


e great as e—_ werg e 


be neceſſary z and placed much 
ſuaſion, that the well-affedef 
that the general would be able 


raiſe ſuch a force there, as vn 


when the army departed to * 


Erie the ut rer bi- 


t, on che 


ſented, nor that ſo great an wg 
tional force as was demanded ca 


his dependance in the firm 


1 £& — — — 


Penſylvania were ſo num 


— 
* 


be fufficient for the future defyy 
and protection of the proving 


the remaining ſervice. Thun 
cordingly, he bad promiſed, gy 
about half the force ftated ind 
ſecond number; that not a fifth d 
the force, even ſo promiled, way 
length ſent ;, and that reinſyy 
ment, when it did come, amm 
4100 late to anſwer any of thew 
inal purpoſes of the campaign» 
He like wiſe ſtated, and ſuppont 
by the ſame authority, that (of 
from any - concert, or co-openi 
being propoſed or intended 
tween him and the northern any 
that that expedition had 
even been cafually mentioned, 
any of the diſcuſſions relative ul 
plans of the future campay 
which had peſſed between ban 
_the miniſter. That the fiſt h 
ledge he had of that aefgn, 
which induced him to write a ll 
410 Sir Guy Carleton upon the 
je, was merely from public! 
port. And, that the firſt nis 
tion he; teceived from the mini 
that the ſmalleſt degree of (uy 
would be expefied — him in! 
your of that expedition, wasVf 
letter Which he received 18 
middle of Auguſt, in the C 
| peak, when his meaſures wee 
ready taken is parſvance of 
plan which he had. previouly 
tled with the noble f{ecretary, 
when it would have been o 
for him in any caſe to have rec 


— Co ci = = 


_©& 2 
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Fat even that letter expreſſed no 
more than z confident hope, that 
he ſhoold be returned ſoon enough 
back from the ſouthward, to con- 
cur in the further operations of the 
northern army. | 
It will be eaſily feen, that no- 
thing could poſſibly have been 
more galling or vexatious to the 
miniſters, than ſome part of this 
narrative, and of the preceding 
evidence. Particularly that part 
of the former, which ſtated the 
erabs communication of the 
mpraQticability of the American 
war; or at leaft the inſufficiency 
of the force appointed to that ſer- 
vice for the accompliſhment of its 
purpoſe, at a time that the mini- 
ſters held dut a language and 
hopes ſo directly ny to the 
arliament and people of England. 
he charge of general diſaffection 
among the Americans, which was 
laid by the general, as well as the 


other officers, although more guard- 


ed perhaps in terms and ſpecifica- 
ton, was likewife an exceeding 
tender ſubject with the miniſters. 


The oppoſition too never omitted 


any occaſion of reminding them, 


thatfrom the beginning of the trou- 


dles, they had been conſtantly re- 
preſented by them, as being the acts 
_ of a faction in America, 
who had by a ſort of furprize poſ- 
feed themſelves of the civil and 
military powers of that country; 
but that the great bulk, or at leaſt 
2 large majority of the people, 
were firmly attached to the 50. 
vernment of Great- Britain. In- 
deed if that repreſentation was an 
error, it ſeems pretty clearly, that 
the miniſters were no leſs involved 
in it themſelves, than the public. 

t any rate it was a very favourite 
opinion ; and nothing could be 


poſed, towards, what ſeem- 


— 


more grating than this teſtimony, 
145 went directly to its ſubver- 

n. 

For theſe and other cauſes, it 
was thought neceſſary to call in 
queſtion the validity of this evi- | 
dence, and nothing could ſo well 
anſwer that purpoſe, as the 2 | 
poſing to it another body of the 
ſame nature ; for as no decifive 
victory was to be gained, nor de- 
feat feared in ſuch a conteſt, the 
ſue muſt unavoidably be, the | 
leaving the queſtion of fact in 
doubt and uncertainty ; and no” | 
more was wanted. 3 

It was accordingly pro- 1th. 
ed, the cloſe of the examination, 
that other witneſſes ſhonld be called 
in and examined, relative to feveral 
matters which were ſtated in the | 
preſent evidence. In ſupport f 
this proceeding it was advanced, |} 
that ex parte evidence had been re- 
ceived, relative to matters of fact 
and opinion, to military ma- 
neuvres, to the propriety of plans, 
and to the execution of them; and 
that this had been principally di- 
rected to the laying of implied or 
direct charges againſt the conduct 
of miniſters, particularly of the 
noble lord at the head of the Ame 
rican department. 
therefore neceſſary, fair, and equit- 
able, that witneſſes ſhould be 
brought on the other ſide, and evi- 


dence received relative to thoſe 


points, and to ſet aſide thoſe 
charges. The noble miniſter dim- 
ſelf diſclaimed the idea of becom- 
ing an accuſer ; (with which he 
was charged) but as he was at- 


| tacked, and charged with being 


the caufe of the miſcarriage of the 
American war, it was neceſſary he 
ſhould defend himſelf; and the 

lh fac 


That it was 


1 


fats which he ſhould ſtate, the wit- 
meſſes he ſhould bring to ſupport 
"them, and the arguments which be 
might uſe, woult all tend to that 
point merely, and not to the ac- 
cufation of ary man. He, how- 


"ever, declared, that his main object 
in calling witneſſes, was to reſcue 
- the brave, loyal, and meritorious 


ſufferers in America, from the un- 
just general imputation or cenſure 


: 


: 


thrown on them * 
N 


the preſent 


"evidence, particularly that paſſage 


" Which ſays, that the Americans 
- were 


«© almoſt unanimous” in 
their reſiſtance againſt the claims 
of this country, 

On the other fide, the oppoſition 
condemned, as extremely unfair 


and irregular, the propoſing to 
ring forward at the tail of an 
enquiry, without any previous no- 
tice, and 


. when the evidence 


brought forward by the honourable 


/ 
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American refugees, penſioners, ay 
cyſtom-houſe officers, to imp 


and ſet aſide the evidence of g 


litary men of high rank, and g 
great profeſſional dv, ge, An 
what, ſaid they, is the point whid 
thefe men are called principally 


| lar ? Why, that the America 


that is, themſelves) whoſe placy 
penſions, and exiſtence, depen 
upon their attachment, are excet 


ingly well diſpoſed to.acknowledy 


and ſupport the rights and clam 
of this country over the colonic, 

That party, bowever, in ch 
formity with their profeſſions « 
wiſhing for, and furthering, fil 
and general enquiry into publi 
matters, at length acquieſced y 
the motion, and orders were iſſue, 
beſides General Robertſon, for th 
attendance of General Jones, (| 
Dixon, and Major Stanton; 


alſo, for John Maxwell, Jose 


genefal, in his own vindication, Galloway, Andrew Allen, J 
| Paterſon, Theodore Mortis, ul 
| Enoch Story, Eſqrs. 

W charges, of which he could have The exceedingly ſevere and 
= no knowledge, and for which he rulent cenſure and reproach, 
| conſequently conld have made no 2 thrown upon Genenl 
| I urgoyne, by ſome perſons highs 
office, produced at length « 
effect, which was as little intend 


as expected, by the authors of ti 


| to ſtir up matter, and perhaps 


| 
| 
; was nearly cloſed, new witneſſes, 


- proviſion in the examination of his 
"own. That it was a new proce- 
| dure, and ſuch as would not be 

= endured any where, to draw. out 

the whole of any man's evidence, cauſe from whence it proecedet 
to examine where its ſtrength or The harſhneſs and frequency “ 

gw weakneſs lay, and without an the reproach, which was not 4 
avowal of the ſmalleſt intention to ways guarded or chaſte, ſeemedVy 

—eodtrovert any part of it, then ſud- degrees to. awaken men of all & 

" denly to attempt to conjure up fſcriptions and parties into font 
witneſſes before unknown and un- particular conſideration, of thok 
heard of, and each having before very peculiar and unhappy circw 

bim the part to which he choſe to ſtances of fituation, under whid 
be called, thereby endeavour to that officer was compelled to ſus 


: 

. 
"4 
: 


overthrow the whole of the for- 
mer teſtimony, 


ſpoke in terms of ſome indigna- 


tion, to the defign of bringing up 


They likewiſe 


mit to ſuch reproach, without! 
poſſibility of vindieating in uf 


manner his character and hond 


At length, all ſides of the Hout 
{2 ſeeael 
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ned at once to feel for and com- and Lieutenant Colonel Kingſton, 
ſerate the unhappy fituation of Adjutant General; all of whom, 
at general, gy excepting the firſt, were preſent 
An occaſion for calling forth during the whole campaign; and 
is diſpoſition preſented itſelf. eminent partakers in all the unpa- 
F Willam Howe having, clofed ralleled difficulties, diſtreſſes, and 


evidence, and the time being dangers of the northern expedi- 
t open for bringing forward the tion. : | 


a | 
0 inter evidence, there was a The evidence was unuſually 
ee aſm of ſome days in the buſineſs clear, plain, accurate, and direct 
ec the Committee. General Bur- to its matter. It went uniformly 
ins Sync ſeized the opportunity, and to place the character of the ſuffer- 


bile a ſenſe of the recent charge ing and unfortunate general in u 
d reproach was till freſh in very high point of view, whether 


cur. 

s (ery mind, he threw himſelf on confidered as a man, a ſoldier, or 
„ue juſtice, and claimed the pro- the leader of an army in the moſt 
ublic tion of the Houſe, conjuring trying and perilous ſervice. That 


em, that they would afford him he poſſeſſed the confidence and af- 
opportunity, by entering upon fection of his army in ſo extraor- 
defence, to redeem his honour dinary a degree, that no loſs or 
character from that unwarrant= misfortune! could ſhake the one, 
cenſure, ſo publicly and licen- nor diftreſs or affliction weaken the 
ully beſtowed upon both, He other. It eſtabliſhed an inſtance, 
ted, that the argument of the ſo far as it could be concluſive, 
propriety of military enquiries (and a cloſe croſs-examinition was 
the Houſe could not apply to not able to weaken it) perhaps un- 


nd PP, even if they had any weight equalled in military hiſtory ; that 
b, themſelves, as he had fre- during fo long and continued a 
eden ntly applied for a court martial, ſcene of unceaſing fatigue, hard- 
ig had as often been refuſed it. ſhip, danger, and diſtreſs, finally 


He was ſupported by gentlemen ending in general ruin, and capti- 
both ſides of the Houſe ; and vity, not a ſingle voice was heard 


ended 

of th American miniſter himſelf through the army, to upbraid, 

edel e into it, and (aid, that ſuch cenſure, or blame their general; 

cy Mog accuſations had been recent- and that at length, when all their 

ot leid againſt him, that he was courage and efforts were found in- | 
ned ed in juſtice to be heard in effectual, and every hope totally 

all defence. This was readily cut off, they were ſtill willing to 

|} ſous Y2oth agreed to, and the next periſh along with him, Ir may, 

f thok day but one, fixed for however, be a queſtion of rivalſhi 

cu Entering upon it. in honour, what ſhare of the — 


Ide officers examined upon this ariſing from this exemplary con- 
Ineſs ' were Sir Guy Carleton, duct ſhould be attributed to the 
0 Governor of Quebec; Earl of general, and what, to the admi- 


in Fas ; Captain Money, acting rable temper, diſcipline and virtue 
honc ter Maſter General; Earl of of his troops ? 

Hoe reogton; Major Forbes; Cap- This evidence, went alſo, ſo far 
ena Bloomheld, of the artillery ; as from its nature it was capable 


[K]3- of 
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of doing, ta the direct overthrow or 
removal, 


I, of every charge or cen- 

Mre, which had been thrown ont, 
or infinuated, againſt the conduct 
of the commander; leaving, how- 


ever, the queſtion of opinion ne- 


ceffarily open, whether his orders 
for proceeding to Albany were 
peremptory or conditional; and 
perbaps leaving likewiſe ſome 
s doubts behind, with reſpect both 
Ss to the defign and to the mode of 
conducting the expedition, under 
Colonel Baume, to Bennington, 
In other matters it ſeems conclu- 
- five ; and particularly detects two 
 falſeboods, at the beginning of this 
enquiry in full credit and vigour ; 
the one, that General Phillips, at 
the time of the convention, offered 
to force his way, with a ſpecified 
rt of the army, from Saratoga, 
ck to Ticonderago ; the other, 
—that the late gallant General Fra- 
zer, had expreſſed the utmoſt diſ- 
approbatiog tothe meaſure of paſ- 
fipg the Hudſon's river. 
e witneſſes were generally of 
opinion, from what they ſaw and 
heard of the temper and language 
of the troops, that nothing leſs 
than 9 of that river, and 
advancing to: fight the enemy, 
"could have ſatisfied the army ; or 
preſerved the general's character 
with it.; and that even, after all 
the. misfortunes that happened, it 
was ſtill univerſally conſidered as 
a "matter of neceſſity which he 
could not have avoided ; or which 
if be had, that it would have been 
ſuch a failure, as he never could 
have forgiven to himſelf, nor been 
Aa abletojuſtify to his country. Their 
teſtimony went likewiſe fully and 
deciſively to the ſubverſion, of that 
injurious flander, which it was 


once a faſhion with ſome perſons 


* . 


tion, which rendered them by u 


thirteen or fourteen thouſand wer 


/ 
” 


high in rank and office here y 
throw out, relative to a ſuppaſy 
natural deficiency of ſpirit whig 
they attributed to the American 
Fully maſters and judges of th 
ſubjeR, and poſſeſſing ſentimeny 
more liberal and. generous, tibet 
officers. ſcorned to depreciate th 
character of an enemy, from ay 
reſentment for bis fair hoſtility, 
and declared freely, that the Aus 
ricans ſhewed a reſolution, perl 
verance, and even obſtinacy ina 


means unworthy of a conteſt wid 
the brave tr to whom thy 
were oppoſed. Written evidency 
was alſo produced, and ſupported 
that the number of the rebel aray, 
at the time of the ſurrende, 
amounted to 19,000 men, of which 


men actually carrying wuſquets, 

The examination of Genay 
Burgoyne's witneſſes being cloſed 
the American miniſter opened th 
counter evidence, which w 
brought to oppoſe that given in ſy 
vour of Lord and Sir Willi 
Howe. The only witneſſes, whid 
it was thought expedient or nect 
ſary to examine on that fide, 6 
thoſe whoſe names we have ſtaith 
were Major. General Robertla 
Deputy Governor of New Yori; 
and Mr. Joſeph Galloway. Nan 
of the officers, ordered to atten 
except the general abovementiond 
were called upon. Mr. Gallow 
had been an American lawye 
and a member of the firſt Congrebi 
and was one of thoſe that I 
come over to Sir William Howell 
the time when the rebel cauſe ſet 
ed nearly ruined, by his great ſu 
ceſſes at New York, and Lal 
Iſland, towards the cloſe, of the ja 
1776, and when that violent 

7 ten 


* 


tion of parties, broke out at 


ö indepphia, which we have for- 
a torly taken notice of. The ge- 
kg ra] bad immediately afforded a 
* deral proviſion for this laſt Wit- 


le, (from whoſe ſervices he ex- 
fed ſome conſiderable advan- 
ges, in which, however, he de- 
ired himſelf difappointed) and 


Ferwards advanced him to lucra- 
* ve, as well as flattering civil em- 
We. 4 | 

oyments. 
ere , 


The general tendency of this 


date, or weaken, the teſtimony 
Iready given in favour of the com- 
danders. And the points which 


dr that purpoſe, and for the vin- 
cation of the miniſters, were the 
plowing, The vaſt majority, 
ho from principle and diſpoſition, 
ere zealouſſy attached to the go- 
ervment of this country, and 
pnſequently enemies to the con- 
a and tyranny of the ruling 
wers; this was rated by the firſt 
Itneſs at two chirds, and by the 
cond at four üfths, of the whole 
pple on that continent. That 
aproper uſe had been made of 
lis favourable diſpoſition of the 
Iultitude, it might have been di- 
Qed to ſuch eſlential purpoſes, 
$ would have brought the war to 
lpeedy and happy concluſion. 
bat the force ſent out from this 
buntry was fully competent to the 
ttainment of its object, by the 
tal reduction of the rebellion, 


1 nd the conſequent recovery of the 
i” olonies, That the country of 
— merica was not in its nature par- 


cularly lrong, much lets imprac- 
cable, with reſpe& to military 
perations. That the face of a 
buntry being covered with wood, 
worded no impediment to the 


dence was to overthrow, inva- 


principally laboured to eftablith 


* 
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march of an army, in as many co- | 
lumns as they pleaſed, That the 
Britiſh troops poſſeſſed a greater” 
ſuperiority over the Americans, in 
their own. favourite mode of buſh» 
fighting, and the detached ſervice” 
in woods, than in any other what - 
ever, That armies might 
nineteen days provifion on their 
backs, and conſequently 
be deterred from the undertaking; 
of expeditions, through the want” 
of thoſe means of cenveyance' 
which are now deemed indifpen» 
fible, That the rebel force, both 
with reipe& to number, and to ef- 
fe&ive ftrergth, was, at the moſt 
. periods, if. not always, 
much inferior to what was repre- 
ſented. And, to a 
demnation of the ſouthern expedi- 
tion; along with an endeavour to 
ſhew, the great advantages which 
would have reſulted in that cam-. 


paign, if Sir William Howe had. 


taken poſſeſſion of the north river, 


and directed his operations towards 
Albany. | | 
Several other more direct char- 
ges or accuſations were brought 
againſt the military conduct of the 
brother commanders, which were 
chiefly undertaken by Mr. Gallo» 
way. Particularly with wt $4 to 
the going round by the Cheſapeak, 
inſtead ot up the Delaware, on the 


ſouthern expedition; the want f 


ſoffictent diſpatch and vigour in 
ihe purfuit of the rebels from 
Brunfwiek acroſs the Terfies, in the 
year 1776, to which their eſcape 
was attributed; the not cutting off 
Waſhington at Trenton; before 
he could croſs the river, which was 
contended to be practicable; and 
the not paſſing the Delaware, and 
proceeding to Philacelphia at that 
time, which, it was aſſerted, would 
[K] 4 hape 


need not 


general con- 


f 
* 


3 

"i 
, 
N. 


dave put an end tothe war; along 
witch à number of other matters 
tending to the ſame purpoſe. 

On this the oppoſfition from time 
to time remarked, that the greater 
part of theſe gentlemen's teſtimony 
was founded upon private opinion, 
hearſay knowledge, intelligence 
from abſent or unknown: perſons, 
and ſtrong aſſertions of facts, un- 
ſupported by any collateral evi- 
dence, It was alſo remarked by 
- them, that the only officer pro- 
_ duced, had been very little, if at 

all, out of our garriſons, ſince the 
- commencement. of the war, and 
was therefore little qualified, eitber 
to give ſatisfactory information re- 
lative to the diſpoſition of a people 
with whom he was ſo little conver- 
fant, or to give critical opinion on 

military meaſures which he bad 


%. 


never ſeen, As to the witneſs of a 


Eivil deſcription, they ſaid it was 
fingular, that, although bred a 
lawyer, and habituated to buſi- 
nels, he could ſcarcely be brought 
to recolleQ the ſmalleſt part of his 
own conduct in the moſt trying, 
ſignal, and poſſibly dangerous ſitu- 
"ation of his life, and the moſt con- 
ſpicuous ſphere of action to which 
be had ever been exalted, when a 
member of the congreſs ; and yet, 
that the ſame man, a total ſtranger 
to the*profeffion, and only flying 
for. refuge to the Britiſh army, 
ſhould \ at "2 acquire an accu- 
with reſpe&t to military de- 
>, and the complicated bufineſs 
of a camp, which could ſcarcely 
be expected from a quarter-maſter- 
general, and as ſuddenly become 
poſſeſſed, along with the minutiæ, 
of that nice diſcernment and criti- 
cal judgment, in the general con- 


4p8, and all the great operations 
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of war, which the oldeſt and ny 


mY 
1 


experienced commanders do u 
often pretend to. | 
The examination of theſe tw 
witneſſes was ſpun out, by the, 
tervention of buſineſs, and ole 
means, to the end of June. In dt 
mean time, as it was uncerty 
what farther evidence might be | 
led on that fide, and the ſeſſion h 
ing ſo near a concluſion, Sir Wi: 
liam Howe requeſted, that, in cu. 
ſequence of the attack made 
his charaQer in the evidence 
Mr. Galloway, a day might h 
appointed, on which he ſhould ht 
permitted to bring witneſſes, 3 
order to controvert and diſpron 
thoſe charges. This was refuſe 
by the miniſters, and did ng 
ſeem to be approved of by the 
Houſe, who had got tired of the 
buſineſs, and beſides ſaw no pol 
bility of bringing it to a concly 
ſion, during the ſhart remainder 
of the ſeſſion. The former fa 
that the general had already me 
with every indulgence he coul 
reaſonably» expect; but that the 
calling in of new witneſſes, at tha 
time, could not be admitted; ibu 
he however had it ſtill in his power 
to croſs-examine Mr, Galloway u 
much as he pleaſed. 
This was far from affording ay 
ſatisfaQtion to the other fide, wit 
complained loudly, that after the 
attacks made upon the generals 
character, the refuſing to hear ew 
dence in his vindication, was nv 
leſs than a denial of juſtice, The 
were, however, obliged to ſubni 
to what they could not remed;. 
The committee was reſumed 0 
the 29th of June; but an ad 
tage being taken of. ſome itt 
delay, (which he ſtated not N n 
abont 


* 


e 1 arter of an hour) in Sir 
liam Howe's not being 
ely preſent for che croſs 


1011 for naval pers, 
uon. Motion 


* a di ſion. Proteſts. E 
Greenwich Hoſpital, conducted 


alice. Marguis of Rockingham 
0 the affairs of Lies 7 


n. Mr. Townſbe 
ecked upon a di vi ſion. Spani 
cond addreſs. moved by Lord 


be Earl of Abingdon, and 


ble debate. Bill 


ll likewiſe paſſed. 
Lords. I 


brone. 


ANG theſe tranſactions in 

the Houſe of Commons, the 
ds were principally taken up 
* two enquiries of an unuſual 
and nature ; and both tending 


ect, to the crimination or cen- 
of the firſt lord of the admi- 
7 The firſt of theſe, was an 
jury inſtituted into the ſtate of 
navy and the conduct of the 
araity, by the late Earl of 
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| . mittee was ſuddenly _ difſolveds. _ 


imme- - 
exami- 


a of the witneſs, the com- 
CH A 
| = PI” i = 3 7.3 | 'F 
iries in the Houſe of Lords, tending io the ſame object, and carried 
gh the greater part of the ſeſton. Enquiry into the aw 
wy, and the conduct of the admiralty, inflituted by the Earl of 
bring out much debate, and are rejected upon a 
the Earl of Briflol, for the removal of the firft Lord 


the admiralty from his employment. Great Debates. Motion rejected 
ry into the government and 


aly, or indirectly, to the ſame - 


without coming to a fingle reſo- 
ry upon any part of the buſi- 
ne ſs. W 'F 


p. VIII. 
of the 
Fs. 


management 
the Duke of Richmond. * Moves for” 


compeh ſation to Captain Baillie, late Lieutenant-General of Greenwich 
pſpital. Motion rej ected upon a didi ſion. Minority Lards quit the Houſe. 
eſalutions in windication of the Earl of Sandwich. Hard caſe of Captain 
endeavours to bring 
ter ſeveral ineffettual attempts, 'a kind f 
mpromiſe takes place, referring the buſineſs of that country to the enſuing 
s motion 10 defer the prorogation of parliament, 
mani feſto. 
hn 3 Motion of adjournment 
ried upon @ diviſion. Amendment to the eſs 
rejected upon 
poſed by the Duke of Richmond ; rejected upon a divi 
ught in by the minifler _ 
uch debate and propoſed amendment paſſe ; 
Militia bill meets with great oppoſition in the — — 
ity bill much oppoſed ; but carried through. Protefls. 
Witia bill deprived of its principal effefive powers, and returned to the 
mmons, Debate on a point of privilege. Bill paſſed. Speech from” the 


forward an enquiry 


Addreſs from the Commons. 


of the Lords, moved by 

a divifion. —— amendment 

, after con ſider- 

doubling the — after 
by the Commons. 1 | 


Briſtol, which went direQly and 


avowedly to the crimination in the. 


. firſt inſtance, and to the removal 


in the ſecond, of that nobleman, 
from the very high and important . 
department in which he had ſo long 
preſided. In the conduct and pur- 
ſuit of this enquiry. and object, he 
was profeſſionally aſſiſted by the 
Duke of Bolton, and ably ſup- 
ported by the Duke of Richmond, 
and fome other of the moſt active 
lords 


. 

N 

' 
i 


it 


if 


ij 
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\ 
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lords of the oppoſition. The in- 


duſtry, patience, and conſtancy, 


with which he applied himſelf to 


ſo complicated and laborious a bu- 
- Eneſs, encumbered with frequent 


and tireſome calculation, and with 


- tedious comparative eſtimates, at 
a time when he was finking under tion, who was unacquainted y 


the: preſſure of various infirmities, 


| anda victim to the moſt excruci- 


ating diſeaſes, could not but excite 
admiratjion; jand indeed, however 
ight, or otherwiſe, his opinions 


might have been founded, afforded 


no ſmall indication, that in a ſea- 


ſon and ſituation which ſeemed ſo 


eſfectually to ſhut out all perſonal 


cConſidera tions, his conduct muſt 


have proceeded from the moſt diſ- 
intereſted and genuine patriotiſm. 

Although che noble earl had on 
the ſirſt day of the ſeſſion given 
ſome intimation of his defign ; yet 
his ſubſequent ſtare of health was ſo 
deplorable, that on the 19th of 
February, the Duke of Richmond 


was obliged to make the motions, 


in his ow and- —_ for the 
bringing forward of thoſe 

which - dv immediately 2 
to the enquiry. The demand of 
papers tending, it was ſaid, to ex- 
poſe the ſtate of the navy, and 
witkout the knowledge of any im- 
portant purpoſe or object in view 
for the juſtification of ſuch a mea- 


ſure, being ſtrongly oppoſed by 


the- court lords, the noble duke 
was brought to an explanation and 
avowal, that the abſent Earl in- 
tended thoſe papers, along with 


— materials, for laying the 


ations of a public enquiry in- 
to naval affairs, and a compari 
of the preſent ſtate of the navy, 
with that in which it had devol- 
ved from Lord Hawke, to the 


- truſt and government of the pre- 
N 7 


* 


, 


ſent firſt lord of the admirid 
and thereon to ground charged 
malverſation againſt that na 
man; with a view more pan 
larly of opening the eyes lag 

perſonage, and that he might y 
continue the only man in the 


the deplora ble ſtate of his na yy. 
It was, however, the 24 
March, before the Earl of Bri 
was able to attend in perſon, x 
he was then ſo feeble and bil 
down, as to depend only on by 
crutches for ſupport while he wy 
ſpeaking. His fpeech did not en 

e leſs vehement for his wah 

neſs» her - 

He affirmed, and ſaid he wal 
rb ve, that the conduct of the 
le lord at the head of the nay; 

with reſpect to the great truſt rp 
ſed in him, was highly crimin; 
and ſuch as called aloud, for ch 
. fulleſt cenſure of that Houte, 
for the utmoſt indignation of 
people. After defcribing, vai 
appeared immediately to him 
as moſt particularly ruinous and 
lamitous, in the conduct and tut 
of naval affairs, he drew one 
ſolatien, he ſaid, from the inelin 
tiveneſs of the attempts made) 
the marine miniſter, upon the ch 
racter, life, and honour, of 4 
© miral Keppel; and from the is 
lure of thoſe machiavelian in 
(which, he ſaid, he had ſo ſuc 
fully employed on other occabo 
when their object was to crete f 
improper and corrupt inſſuen 
among the Britiſh ſeamen. 3 
noble lord, be ſaid, bad 
found by experience, that 10] 
miſes could allure, nor then 
prevent them, from a perform 
of their duty; and the pref! 
tion of their honour. Hi s 
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called to order for the terms preſont, as affording means of in- 
berlin arte, be repeated formation to the enemy, which 
n., and ſaid he would. prove they could not other wiſe poſſibly 
n at a proper time. His in- acquire. - Although the validity 
led motions were taken up of this objection was not acknow- 
\ that view, and he meant to ledged on the other ſide, the noble 
+ them ſolely. to the criminal mover offered to modify or con- 
vidion of the firſt lord of the tract his motions in any manner 
iralty ; he therefore gave this that might be thought neceſſa 
notice, that the Houſe might for preventing the ſuppoſed ef- 
prepared, as well as the noble fects. He wiſhed at the ſame. 
on the 16th of April; he time to impreſs one truth impor. 
moved, that the lords might tant to his purpoſe on their lord=" - 
ummoned for that day, when ſhips minds, which he vouched 
would enter fully, he ſaid, in- for, that there was not à ſingle 
the proof and inveſtigation of jota of rhe matter which bis mo- 
e facts, which had induced tions were intended to draw forth, 
to inſtitute the enquiry. | with which the French cabinet was 
zus was the gauntlet thrown not already perfectly acquainred'; 
70, the day appointed, and and, upon the ground of prece-- 
lis prepared, for the deciſion dent, that they were literally co- 
this conteſt. The noble lord pied from ſimilar motions made 
the head of the admiralty, jut- and agreed to in the year 175, in 
i his conduct with reſpectto the very height of the late wat, and 
wiral Keppel, upon the ſame when an invaſion was direQly 
und which we have. already threatened from France. Nothing 
taken upon that ſubject. And he could ſay being, however, 
ig ſurprized into fome warmth, deemed fatisfaQtory, and no quali- 
well other attacks, as by fication to the total refuſal bf the 
it we have ſtated, he declared papers admitted, much debate 
t he was afraid of no man liv- - aroſe, and the former ſeverity of © 
That his intentions were cenſure was not only renewed, but 
Ight, his heart was honeſt, and it had now, by = ſupply of freſh 
dad no dread that they would matter,acquired additional ſtrength 
dear him out againſt every at- and ſharpneſs. . | 
t which might be made upon This proceeded from the recent 
n by his enemies.” appointment of a commander to 
veveral motions being made on the grand ſteet, which was deſtinęd 
zoth of March, by the Earl of for the home defence. They ſaid, 
ol, for a great number of ad- that the immediate conſequences 
onal accounts, naval lifts, and which haq already appeared, of 
ler papers, necefſary to the ſup- thoſe manœuvres of the admiralty, % 
of the enquiry, they were by which they had driven Adiniraf 
ogly oppoſed by the noble lord Keppel, Lord Howe, Sir Robert 
de head of the navy, upon the Harland, and other diſtinguiſhed 
| ground, that ſuch communi- officers, from the ſervice and de- 
ion would be exceedingly im- fence of their country, were inthe 


Rr, and highly dangerous at higheſt degree alarming and un- 
dy : 0 ; * happy i 


-- 


- #8 
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happy to the nation. Through 
the loſs of theſe great — 
the r were now under a 
"neceſſity, of dragging forth Sir 
Charles Hardy from his intended 
final retreat, and from that repoſe, 
ſuned to his time of life, which 
had been aſſigned to him in the 
government f Greenwich hoſ- 
pital ; and aner an abſence of 
twenty years from the ſea, and 
having neceſſarily laid by every 
idea of a profeſſion, to/which he 
did not, even dream of ever re- 
turning, is compelled, at an age 
likewiſe unfit for active ſervice, to 
undertake a taſk of the moſt ar- 
© duous and difficult nature, and 
which may probably require the 
greateſt activity andexertion, which 
were ever yet diſplayed by a Britiſh 
ſeaman. They defired it might 
be underſtood, that they did not 


mean the ſmalleſt imputation to 
tze character of that 


| / nem 
nor the moſt remote infinuation to 


bis diſadvantage ; their obſerva- 
tions were confined merely to his 


particular circumſtances and fitua- 
But it was, they, ſaid, a 


tion. 
matter of the moſt alarming na- 
ture, to ſee perhaps the fate of 
England committed to the hands 
of a ſuperannuated, and it might 


be ſaid, a ruſticated officer; who 


muſt conſider the appointment ra- 
ther as an injury than a favour ; 
and was beſides conſcious, that he 
was merely an object of neceſſity, 
and not of choice, even with Lis 
| employers. And this ſtate of 
things was rendered ſtill more 

Nievous and deplorable, by ſeeing, 
at tbe ſame inſtant, ſome of the 
; greateſt names and characters, that 
hag ever graced the Britiſh navy, 
or Exalted its renown,. proſcribed 
from the ſervice of their country, 


— 


As this could not be oppoſed wa 


through the rancour and malie 
if not the treachery, of wy 
miralty.  / n 
Lord Briſtol's motions wer 
jected, on a diviſion, by 28 
jority of juſt two to one, the ny 


bers being 60 to 30. The hy 5 
had been ſummoned on that 65 Is 

on a motion of the Duke of * 
cheſter's; which was likewiſe > oh 
nayal papers, but not relatizy th 
the preſent enquiry ; it beige 
tended. to convey cenſure orf: 
minality againſt the miniſten | — 


the other Houſe, on a charge. 
ſingular neglect. It was aſſent 
and we believe has not been d 
proved, that in ſome time x 
orders were diſpatched from ben 
for the evacuation of Philadelyhy 
a fleet of victuallers had been ii 
fered to depart from Ireland in 
that place, in total ignorancet 
the defign of the miniſters, ul 
having accordingly entered th 
Delaware, eſcaped narrowly, ut 
by mere accident from fally 
into the hands of the enemy, Ti 
motion was for the papers neceſi 
to an enquiry into this tranſadim 


any » ſuppoſition of danger, ſu 
the affording of intelligence toi 
enemy, the motion was objefted# 
for its generality, in not being 
plied to the ſpecific paper ul 
dates which were wanted; 1 
alſo, that it was totally unnecth 
ſary, as no ill confequence whih 
ever had ariſen from the fad, eis 
ſuppoſing it to be exactly as bi 
been repreſented, This motion v 
likewiſe rejected, by a majority i 
to 28. | 
40 The appointment for the Lord 
to attend on the naval diſcuſs 
having, been changed from q 


16th to the 23d of ay 


1 


ried his motion, with an ex- 
dinary degree of ability and 
efſional knowledge. The in- 
ation brought out was various, 
ſeems to have been collected 
accuracy. He informed the 
js, that he had every one of 
papers which they had refuſed 


e conceived from that refuſal, 


d be ſome impropriety in ex- 
ng them to public view, how- 
contrary that was to his own 
ledge, and however neceflary 
might be towards the accom- 
ment of the great national 
doſe which he was purſuing, 
would, notwithſtanding, upon 
account, refrain from bringing 
u forward. He farther pro- 
d, that in regard to the un- 
y circumſtances of our ſitua- 
, and neceſſity of the time, he 
d bimſelf throw a veil over 
thoſe parts, the expoſure of 
b could poſſibly afford any 


information to the enemy. 
a le obſerved, at the cloſe of his 
J ch, that there were various 


lamentary methods of removing 
miniſter; and all of which, 
pting one, tended to puniſh 
yell as to remove ;—as, a bill 
impeachment, a bill of at- 
der, 4 bill of pains and pe- 
es; all theſe went to puniſh 
ell as to remove; but that of 


hab ling the King to remove from 
* Majeſty's councils and preſence 
| 5 tends only to remove the 


„ without inflicting any real 
iſnment on the offender. He 
however, choſen a milder me- 
than any of thoſe, in hopes 
ne concurrence in general of 


Lords; and that many of thoſe 


. i 
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of. Briſtol, introduced and who had formerly concurred in 


im then in his hands, but that 


they were of opinion there 


of charge an 
were laid or 


ſupporting thoſe meaſures, which 


had fo notoriouſly brought the 
navy, and conſequently the na- 
tion, inte their preſent ſituation, 


being now convinced of their per- 
nicious tendency, and how much 
they had been deceived by artful 
miſrepreſentation, would condemn 
thoſe very meaſures; - which they 
had then been ſeduced to approve; 
He accordingly moved, That 
an humble addreſs be preſented. 
* to his Majeſty, chat be will be 
0 E pleaſed to remove the 
* Right Honourable John Earl of 


Sandwich, firſt commiſſioner for 


executing the office of lord high 


admiral of Great Britain, &. 


and one of his Majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy council, from 


the ſaid office of the firſt lord 


commiſſioner of the admiralty.“ 
We have had ſo much occaſion, 
for ſome time paſt, to ftate matter 
defence, as th 
ſuſtained in both 
Houſes, with reſpect to the ſtate 


of the navy, and the conduct of 
. the admiralty, that it will not be 
ſuppoſed that much new ground 
relative to the ſubject could now 


be opened. The curious naval 
liſts, calculations, and comparative 
eſtimates, ſtated by the Earl of 

Briſtol, are not properly within 
our province. The great point of 
charge, principally laboured by 
the Fart of Briſtol, and to which 
all the others were far ſubordinate, 


was to the following purport, viz. 


That about ſeven millions more. 


money bad been allotted for the 


ſupport and increaſe of our navy 


during the laſt ſeven: years, than 
in any former period; and that, 


during that time, the decreaſe and 
decline of the navy, had been in 
an 
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de expenditure. Upon this part feveral days, through the wy 
uf the ſubject he exclaimed, as he maſts, and other eſfential w 


a2 ſormer ocean What is be- ſwered, that the ſuperybix 
„ come of eur unvνν⁰ ) - Or, if there of ſtores in the docks 250 


dur money | and other pr 
The noble lord at the head of not capable containing t 
r navy, defended himſeif in his and that the ſtock of heny\ 


ability: He afirmed his inno- miralty found it neceſſary i 
Sonce in ſtrong terms; and expreſſed lige the artiſicers to take þ 
with great fegling, the conſolation it off their hands. | The 
und 
ol it afforded; he dedared his ſe- good temper, ended a long h 
+ &ulous attention to the duties of in 2 joke, which threw the 
Ibis oſhce, and the nappy effects Houſe into good humour, 
which reſulted from it, in the pte- The Earl of Briſtol, he 
zent high and flouriſhing ſtate of took care to remind theit 
tbe navy: He, however, ſhifted fhips, that every one of hisdt 
: eff all perſonal refponfibility ; de- were now fully eftabliſhed; 
.-Qlaring that he was anſwerable for that his ſpecific accuſation 


common wich the other cabinet tions; and terminated by nt 
matters, he gave © flat contra- and moſt of the lords wh 
- »&iRion to almott every cajoulation ſpeakers took ſome ſhare in! 
1 and eſtimate | 


dard tothe 
- af ; naval 


- «related to France or Spain. Some two to one. | 
of | the charges brought on the It may perhaps be thouylt 


ef | ores was ſo deplorable, iht Sandwich from the governmd 
- Nome ſhips of 


; tbe immediate-proteQion of their Lords, that. the fortune 


 eordage and running rigging, in hiſtory of England, names 
vonder to enable Byron's ſquadton - Contimaing to hold an oi 


ben the former had returned to after 39 lords, and 774 me 
bort, after the. action of the 27th of the other Houſe, had dn 


un \inverſe vatio to che (exceſs of of July, they were  detaiy 


bad done with great energy upon -of np dg this it wy 


i no navy? What is become of was fo great, that the wart 
der receptacle 


uſual manner, and with his uſual ticular was fo vaſt, that th 


pleaſure which a conſciouſneſs lord, with great ſatisfaQiy 


nothing more than his ſhare, in -antwered only by -general f 
«counſellars; - With teſpect to other at wit. The debates were 


| apart by his se- The queſtion being ag lengi 
-\ whether with re- the motion for the removal 
ſt ox the preſent ſtate - Earl of Sandwich was rejett 
| rs''in this country; 2 divifien, by a majority of x 
Land. did not believe thoſe whjch 39; being a ſecond time e 


ble antagoni 


other fide, were treated with as gular, that the two royal bl 
tte ceremony. One fin parti- dakes, both voted on this or 
cular; which ftated that the want for the removal of the Ei 


s fleet, al- the navy. It was obſerved! 
neg orders for fubſequent debate in the Hof 


though under 
>country, had been ſtript of their nobleman was unequalled i 


ta proceed to America and, that * fuck vaſt importance in the 


ts 


4 


* 


4 record, his being unhir, in- 
ble, and >< his re- 
»val from it neceſſary. - Ws 
\ ſhoreproteſt, couched in the 
lowing terms. Was ſigned by 25 
Js—*f Becauſe, as it is highly 


the nation to addreſs bis Ma- 
jely for the removal of any 
miniſter for neglect of duty or 
incapacity. in order to prevent 
public detriment ; .. ſo we con- 
eeive the notoriety, of the facts 
in this debade ſufficiently war- 
rants, and. the preſent alarming 
ſituation, of publie affairs loudly 
calls for, this interpoſition.“ 
e Earl of Briſtol being the 
over, thought it ipcumbent on 
n, that paſtetrity ſhould be ac- 
ainted with th particular grounds 
on which: be founded his mo- 
dn, He accordingly entered a 
arate-proteſt;;. of ſome length, 
r that purpoſe. His death, ſoon 
ter, rendered this almoſt the laft 
his public exertion, \ 
The ſecond enquiry, although 
t of ſuch ma guitude, conſidered 
th reſpect to its national im- 
tance” and conſequences, was, 
ver, upon a ſubjeQ. of an in- 
refing nature; and was con- 
nued, with no ſmall ſhare of 
zuble, labour, and difficulty, 
tough much the greater part of 
e ſeſion. This was the enquiry 
to the government and manage- 
nt af Greenwich hoſpital ; the 
t papers on which were moved 
dy che Duke of Richmond on 
e 16th of February, and the 
al deciſion» of the Lords de- 
red only on the 7th of June. 
the ſuperviſion. of this noble 
ndation:Jayi officially in the ad- 
walty,” the ' endgainy, of courſe, 
wed viwally-to the cenſure or 
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becoming this great council of 


— 


A * 


crimination of the noble Lord at 
the head of that de 9 01 3 
accordingly underſtanding it in 
thet Hake teak dich we of AJ 
Fence, as if it had been an avowed 
and direct perſonal ; accuſation, 
The affair was accordingly fully 
and ably diſcuſſed.; and a great 
number of witneſſes, as well as no 
ſmall quantity of written teſtimany 
brought forward.../,.,” _: .., - 
It would not perhaps be very 
ſafe with regard. to juſtice, (if it 
even lay properly within our line 
of obſervation) to give any ac- 
count of this enquiry, . which did 
not nearly comprize the whole vo- 
luminous detail of evidence, with 
which it was accompanied, the 
croſs examination and particular 
ohjections which it brought out, 
together with the ſpeeches made 
by the noble duke, earl, and other 
lords, which are to be conſidered 
as the pleadings in this cauſe. In 
this ſtate it has already been com- 
municated to the public, in the 
accounts which have been pub- 
liked. of the parliamentary pro- 
_ceedings of that time; and the 
able ſpeech made by the firſt lord 
of the admiralty in his own, de- 
fence, has. likewiſe appeared in a 
ſeparate, and probably, corrected 
publication. We alſo truſt, that 
the printed caſe of the late un- 
fortunate lieutenant governor, Cap- 
tain Baillie, is in moſt hands. 


The chief matters of abuſe which 


appeared in the enquiry, were the 

two following ; firſt, ſome improper 
variations in the new charter bag, | 
. the old, and ſome ſuſpicious 

na gement with relation to it; and, 

that Captain Baillie, the lieu- 
. tenant governor, Who had ſhewn 
great zeal and activity in detectiog 
abuſes, and particularly had pro- 


ſecuted 


A 


1 


2 


of es. 
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ſecuted to convidtion the butcher, 
vdo by contract ſupplied the hof- 


* x with proviſion, for fraudu- 
, ently 


furniſhing meat of a bad 
quality, when he was paid as for 
the beſt; had, on his part, been 
| me 9 by the officers of the 
"houſe on actions brought by thoſe, 
whom he had charged with abuſes 
n which actions they were de- 


feated. Vet the convicted butcher 


"was contitued in one of the courts, 
and had his contract renewed, and 
the acquitted Captain Baillie was 


turned out of his office to ſtarve, 


without any proviſion or compen- 
ſation whatſoe ver.— The other de- 


tails it would be impoſſible to enter 


into, and difficult to form a judg- 
ment on, as the ſeveral particulars 
of charges, ſeem to have been 
ſome better and ſome worle ſup- 
2 ed. “ 1 « $44.4 BS 
Eh will be ſufficient to obſerve, 
that as the Duke of Richmond had 
"conſtantly diſclaimed every idea 
"of any accuſation againſt the firft 
lord of the admiralty, and de- 
clared that he took up the — 


merely ſor the ſake of public juſ- 


"ice, and the benefit of the poor 


of ſeveriteen years ſervice int 


-addreſs his Majefty, to due 


ſtructive to the gove | 
intereſts of the hoſpital; he thus 
it an act of the moſt news; 
Juſtice, that ſuch an officer & 
receive a reaſonable compeny 
for the loſſes; ſufferings, andy 
ſecution, which he had ſuſtan 
the more eſpecially, as his 
which was properly to be « 
dered as a freehold, was, y 
market price, worth a ven 
-derable ſum of money. 

He accordingly moved, tat 
-confideration- of Captain Bail 
having been illegally removed 
his office, by the board 0 
-miralty; and of the zeal heh 
-uniformly ſhewn during the cal 


ſaid hoſpital, the Houſe 


him ſome mark of his royal 
vour. 2 | | 
The motion was rejected, u >" Ac 
a diviſion, by a majority df n 
to 25. x ep. 
A ſeceſſion of the minority ru 
immediately took place, as erat 
as the divifion was over; bit th 
court party were far from ba ſet 
content with a bare viQory, ure 


- ſeemed determined ro affix (ut 
ſtigma upon ſuch ' enquines, 
might prevent. any trouble of 

fame naturefor the future. 


"penſioners, ſo upon its cloſe, and 
the ſumming up of the evidence, 
e did not move for any vote of 


— againſt that nobleman; 
but only propoſed the bringing in 
-of a bin! "for 

1 in the hoſpital, and 
"thoſe malverſations in its govern- 
- ment, which he ſuppoſed he had 


proved. And as he conſidered the 
ann to be merely a 
id 


im to his integrity to a faith- 
ful and diligent diſcharge of his 


duty, and particularly to his in- ed 
committee, (Captain Baillie's C 
of the royal hoſpital, &c.) e 
tained a groundleſs and male 


flexible oppoſition” to thoſe inno- 
- vations, which the noble duke, as 
R well as himſelf, deemed totally de- 


parate motions, each of the | 
- ceeding ſurpaſſing the preces 
in energy and effect. The 
went to a ſimple declaration, 


remedying thoſe- 


- any interpoſiton of the le 
ture. The ſecond, that the 


lords ſucceſſively moved three 


nothing had appeared in the o 
of the enquiry, - which called 


which had been referred 0 


* 


weſentation ' of the conduct of 
© Earl of Sandwich, and others, 
officers of Greenwich hoſpital. 
And the third declared, that the 
venues of Greenwich hoſpital 
4 been conſiderably increaſed, 
chat it had derived ſeveral 
her ſpecified benefits and advanta- 
s, under the adminiſtration of the 
eſent noble lord. 

It ſeems upon the whole pro- 
ble, that the iſſue of this en- 
iry went as far beyond all ex- 
dation on the one fide, as it 
Il totally ſhort of it on the other. 
he fate of Captain Baillie has 
en much and generally com- 
erated. His caſe, indeed, ſeems 
ry hard; and it can ſcarcely be 
ubted, that if the affording him 


61 


arated from the idea of con- 
ing cenſure on the firſt lord of 
> admiralty, that it muſt have 
en liberally granted. How far 
ſent decifion, along with 
ruin of that gentleman, may 
rate as an example, in excit- 
the integrity and diligence of 
ſervants of the public, in the 
ure execution of their reſpective 
es, muſt be determined by ex- 
ence; but. that it muſt produce 
full effect, while ever it is re- 
mbered, in reſtraining all indiſ- 
et zeal for the correction or re- 
ation of abuſes, will ſcarcely 
queſtioned. 
be ſeaſon was now far ad- 
Iced, which demanded a receſs 
n the toils of a very trouble- 
e and laborious ſeſſion. The 
rs of Ireland were, however, 
oming every day more alarm- 
; but notwithſtanding the re- 
led efforts of the oppoſition in 
n Houſes, the miniſters de- 
OL, XXII. 
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compenſation, could have been 


— . 
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feated every attempt towards en- 
quiry upon that ſubject. The 
Marquis of Rockingham had taken 
up the buſineſs, on the 13th of 
May, -in a very long and able 
ſpeech, in which he equally ſhewed 
his intimate and extenſive know - 
ledge of the ſubject, and diſ- 
played, in ſtriking colours, the de- 
plorable diſtreſſes, the grievances, _ 
and the very alarming circum- 
ſtances, which attended the pre- 
ſent ſituation of that country. 
accordingly urged .in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. the neceſſity of — 
immediate remedies for thoſe evils, 


and the ſatal conſequences to which 


any delay muſt be liable. He was 
oppoſed, partly with reſpect to the 
lateneſs of the ſeaſon, and Tai 
with reſpect to the niceneſs and 
difficulty of the ſubject, in which 
the intereſts of both countries were 
ſo materially affected, and at the 


fame time that they claſhed, ſo- 


complicated and intricate, that any 
ſcheme for the relief of one, with 
out injury to the other, muſt re» 
quire long application and ſtudy, 
minute enquiry, and the moſt ma- 
ture deliberation. The repeated 
ſubſequent endeavours of the no- 
ble marquis, and of the Earl of 
Shelburne, who were likewiſe con- 
ſtantly ſupported by the other lords 
in oppoſition, brought on, how- 
ever, at length, and near the cloſe 
of the ſeſſion, a kind of compro- 
miſe with the lord preſident of the 
council; that noblgman pledgin 
himſelf, that in 800 faith, an 


ſo far as he could venture to anſwer 17 d 


abſolutely for others, a proper 
plan for accommodating the af- 
tairs of Ireland, ſhould be pre» 
pared and digeſted by the mi- 
niſters, during the receſs, and in 


L readi- 


He 


— — — _ - bo 
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readine$ to lay before parliament 
4 the opening of the enſuing ſeſ- 


Notwithſtanding the lateneſs of 
the ſeaſon, the affairs of Ireland 


with the unfiniſhed ſtale of the 


American enquiry, and the con- 
ſequent cenſute which lay upon the 
cominanders, from the unexpected 
charges and evidence brought a- 
if 
tunit y of calling wilneſſes to their 
vindication, were taken as grounds 
by Mr. Thomas Townſhend, for 
Tune 1.<th, an addreſs to the King 
June '5 againſt the prorogation 
of parliament, until the buſineſs 
and matters ſtated in the motion, 
were finſhed or ſettled, This mo- 
tion brought out much miſcella- 
neous debate, and was at length 
rejected upon a diviſion, by a ma- 
Jjority of 143, to 70, 
But the following day preſented 
a new face of affairs, and opened 
4 new ſcene of buſineſs, by the 
diſcloſure of one of the moſt a- 


have happened, in the already em- 
barraſſed and critical ſtate of the 
nation. This was the hoſtile ma- 
niſeſto which was preſented by the 
Marquis D'Almodovar, - the Spa- 
niſh ambaſfador, and accompanied 
with the notice of his immediate 
departure from this country. 
th. The miniſter uſhered in 
* the manifeſto, as uſual, with 
/ royal meſſage, in which they 
 _. were acquainted with the conſe- 
1 7 recal of the Britiſh ambaſ- 


dor from the court of Madrid. 
His Majeſty alſo declared in the 
, moſt ſolemn manner, that his de- 

fire to preſerve and to cultiyate 
peace and friendly intercourſe with 
the court of Spain, had been uni- 


form and ſincere; and that his. 


them, without any oppor- 


larming events, which could well 


conduct towards that power, 1 
been guided by no other main 
or principles, than thoſe of yy 
faith, honour, and juſtice. G 
ſurprize was expreſſed at the q 
tences on which the declarg 
was grounded, as ſome of þ 
grievances therein enumerated, jy 
never come to the knowled ed 
his Majeſty, either by repre 
tion on the part of Spain, oh 
intelligence from any other q 
ter; and that in all cafes win 
applications had been received, th 
matter of complaint had ha 
treated with the utmoſt attenta 
and put into a due courſe of a 
quiry and redreſs, It concluit 
with the firmeſt confidence, tix 
the Commons with the fame ul 
and public ſpirit, which bis Me 
jeſty had ſo often experience 
would ſupport him in his reſit 
tion to exert all the power, al 
all the reſources of the nation, . 
reſiſt and repel any hoſtile attenꝶ 
of the court of Spain. 

The Spaniſh manifeſto, uu 
looſe, and rather a ſtrange (ot 
a compoſition ; dealing almoſt & 
tirely in generals; without ul 
clear arrangement or diſtribu 
of matter; without any accu 
in the ſtating, or much ſpeci 
tion of time, place, or circus 
ſtance, with reſpect to facts, | 
ſeems to throw charges about 8 
random, without any attenu9 i 
their direction, or care about th 
effect. Nor is the reaſoning mud 
more concluſive. Yet it aff 
one inſtance of preciſion, peinſ 
unequalled in all the proceedny 
of the corps diplomatique, " 
the commencement-of their eat 
records. That is, where |! je 
cies in one line, that the wht 


number of inſults and ini 
| wid 


ich Spain had received from 
5 Briain, amounted  /ately to 
aſt one hundred. 
The manifeſto, however, eſta- 
med one fat, and that of ſuf- 
cient conſequence; namely, that 


** pain had taken a decided part 
i France and America 2 
4 eat Britain. It alſo afforded. 


information not before known 
o the public. although we think 


s t had been mentioned as a matter 
19 reprobation by ſome gentlemen 
1 parliament. That was, that 


pain had been employed as a 


7 nediator between England and 
> Prance, and had been actually ne- 
” ociating a treaty of peace between 
Wn CC nations for above eight 
a ont ts. A principal part of the 

eſentment odd or implied in 
4 he manifeſto, ſeems to derive its 


burce from the conduct of Great 
Iritain with reſpe& to this nego- 
ation; the cabinet being vw 
r indirectly charged, (in the looſe 
anner of that declaration) with 


. enuity or infincerity, in pro- 
„ and ſpinning it out, with- 
A ut any fixed or real intention of 


„and uſing Spain as its in- 
ument in that” purpoſe. This 
ems repeated or confirmed at the 
bd of the manifeſto, where it is 
Ippoſed, that the experience of 


1 der nations in the conduct of the 
— nuſh miniſtry, will „ a juſti- 
the ation of the decifive mealures 
mud lopted by the Spaniſh monarch. 

| l ſeems to appear, that the ne- 


lation now in queſtion was con- 
btted upon the tame ground and 
nciple, the bare propoſal of 
ack was treated with ſuch in- 


1 mation and diſdain by Mr. Se- 
n Pitt, in the late war; viz. 
njunt e conſidering the ſeparate clauns 
a > ance and Spain as one com- 
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mon object, and compriſing their 
ſettlement in the ſame treaty, The 
full effect of that family compact, 
which had been overlooked or ne- 
glected at the treaty of Paris, now 
unhappily appeared in its rhoſt 
dangerous aſpeft. | 
It could ſcarcely be expected that 

the diſcloſure of this alarming 
event, which had been fo long 
and fo often predicted by the mi- 
nority, ſhould not have brought 
out ſome reproach upon the mi- 
niſters. They were accordingly 
reminded, with great ſeverity, of 
their blindneſs, obſtinacy, and ab- 
ſurdity upon that ſubject. Of the 
contempt with which they had 
treated every timely warning of 
the danger, and the exultation and 
triumph which they conſtantly ex- 
preſſed, at the folly and ignorance 
of the oppoſition in entertaining 
ſuch ideas. Spain could have no 
intereſt in joining our enemies: 
Spain had colonies of her own, 
and would not ſet fo bad an ex- 
ample, as to afford aid or ſuccour 
to our Tebellious colonies : Spain 
was beſides naturally attached to 
Great Britain; and if it were 
otherwiſe, ſhe was not able to en- 
ter into a war. Even the honour, 
ſincerity, and undoubted fidelity 
of the court of Spain, were held 
up as ſacred ; and the venturing to 
call them in queſtion, by reaſoni 
from the effect to the cauſe, = | 
ſhewing ber deſign from her ap- 
parent preparation, was reſented 
as a high degree of prophanation. 
Such were the language and doc- 
trines, they ſaid, conſtantly held 
out, and perſiſted in to the laſt 
moment by the miniſters. And 
thus was parliament and the na- 
tion kept in a conſtant ſtate of de- 
luſion, until they were awakened 
[(Z] 3 from 
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from their dream, by the ſudden 
craſh of the mighty ruin which 
Was falling upon them. Theſe 
deluſions Pemed eyer to encreaſe, 
as we approached to the deciſive 
moment of their detection. And 
thoſe miniſters, who were utterly 

: Incapable of governing the affairs 
their own country. with pro- 


8 priety or ſafety, had the matchleſs 


effrontery of ſetting themſelves up 
as. ſtateſmen and politicians for the 
_ Houſe of Bourbon; and of Know- 
ing the intereſts of France and 
Spain, better than they did them- 
ſelves. | 
But notwithſtanding the ſtrong 
TefleQiogs and Charges on the con- 


duct of miniſters, both Houſes 


were unanimous in their determi- 
nation, of ſupporting the war 
+ Againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, 
With all the powers, and all the 
| reſources of the nation. The con- 
tinnance of the war with America, 
and the mode of applying the un- 
Innited means which were to be 
3 affording the only dif- 
nce of opinion. 


»The addreſs to the throne, in 


anſwer to the royal meſſage and 
communication, which the minifter 
moved for in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, was accordingly unani- 
£ _w_ agreed to; and contained 
the alle aſſurance, that they 
would, with unſhaken fidelity and 
reſolution, and with their lives and 
fortunes, ſtand by and ſupport his 
majeſty, in repelling all the hoſtile 
— and attempts of his ene- 


Zcrown, and the rights and common 
intereſts of his ſubjeas. 
But as ſoon as the addreſs was 
agreed to, Lord John Cavendiſh 

moved for another, to be prefented 

ir the fune time, praying, chat 
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his majeſty would give immgg 
puny the collecting 7 
fleets and armies in ſuch a many 
as that he might be enabled 9 
exert the whole force of this com 
iy. againſt the united force of th 
ouſe of Bourbon. The ſecret 
at war having then aſked, wheths 
the words * whole force,” we 
intended to include the force 3 
America; and being anſwered 
the affirmative, he immediate 
moved for an adjournment. 


It was contended in ſupport pile 
the motion, that it was impoſſ; ont 
to ſupport the American war, 2 eſp! 
to oppoſe France and Spain wih WARP? 
effect, or even with ſafety. Ti 
the Britiſh dominions in Eurax ee 
were now at ſtake, which necel eſol 
ſarily demanded our firſt care r 


concern; and that the Britiſh fore 
ſhould therefore' be in Europe, s 
well for their defence, as for a: 
rying the dangers and, calanutisd 
war home to our enemies. That 
could only afford a rational hay 
of curing their malice and it 
juftice ; Ind of compelling then 
to renounce. their ambitious al 
inſidious deſigns. That to emply 
the great body of the force, u 
to exhauſt the reſources of ta 
kingdom in North America, woll 
be to play the game of France ut 
Spain, and to put us. in a ſituation 
of a mere defenſive war ; in which 
befides the incredible charge d 
ſupporting it, much was to be 
and nothing gained. 

On the other ſide; beſides d 
reaſons which we have ſrequenty 
ſeen for not abandoning Amer® 
it was principally oppoſed, 4 ® 
invaſion of the royal prerogans 
in preſcribing to the king the wot 
of conducting the war. That eit 
excluſive of that conſideration, ® 


— 


* 


Sen council of the nation was ex+ 
ceedingly ill calculated for ſuch 
Acuſfions, and for charging itſelf 
with the executive conduQ of the 
ſtate, at any time; but more par- 
ticularly in a war of ſo complicated 
| nature, and in a ſeaſon of ſuch 
critical emergency as the preſent. 
ind that at moſt, whethef the 
ouncil was right or wrong, it 
ould only amount to a recom- 
endation to minifters to do their 
duty; to do that, for the due and 
viſe performance of which, the 
onſtitution had already made them 
eſponſible. It was added, that 
uppofing the meaſure to be the 
mic that could be adopted, and 
uppoſing it to be even already 
efolved on, it would be extremely 
nproper to announce the deſign to 
ur various enennes, and thereby 
ford them an opportunity of pre- 
dating for and baffling the effect. 
The motion of adjournment was 
ried on a diviſion, by a majo- 
ty of a 156 to 80.—Some mem- 
ers on both fides expreſſed their 
rongeſt wiſhes, that ſome meaſure 
night be taken, in a ſeaſon of fo 
uch danger, to induce Lord 
owe and Admiral Keppel to 
ford their ſervices to the public. 
noble viſcount, in particular, 
knowledged that private conſi- 
rations were mixed with his 
blie, in his concern on that ac- 
bunt 3 and that without the ſmalleſt 
ſreſpect to the Officers now em- 
dyed, he could not avoid think- 
Ig It a great addition to the ſe- 
ity of his eſtates and property, 
x thoſe great commanders were 
the head of our fleets. 
7th The addreſs in the Houſe 
ol Lords met with an op- 
ſition of a different nature. A 
le earl, after immediately ex- 
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prefling the ſtrongeſt reſentment 
and indignation againſt thoſe mi- 
niſters, to whom he directiy and 


poſitively charged all the — | 


which had fallen upon the Briti 
empire; and who, he faid, at the 
ſame time that they were employed 
in breaking down and tramplin 
upon the fences of the conſtitution 


at home, were, for the completion 


of the fame nefarious ſyſtem; equal 
ly induftrious in ſowing the feeds 
of diſcord and civil war, and of 
ſpreading diſtreſs and ruin through 
all our dependencies, until they had 
at length expoſed us, unfeebled and 
worn down, 
threatened deſtruction of our na- 


tural rivals, and hereditary ene- 


mies, moved a clauſe by way. of 
amendment to the addreſs. This 
clauſe, with the bittereſt cenſure 


upon paſt conduct, went to a total 


change of ſyſtem and of men, as 
the only means of reſtoring con- 
fidence and union, and of preſer- 
vation left for the political ex- 
iſtence of this once great empire. 
As the Duke of Richmond in- 
tended a motion, which being leſs 
pointed and more general, was 
hoped to meet with a much greater 
concurrence, the noble earl was 
intreated to withdraw or poſtpone 
his amendment ; he was, however, 
inflexible in his determination of 
abiding by his motion, if he were 
even * of being alone in its 
ſupport. The queſtion was ac- 
cordingly put, and the clauſe re- 
jected upcy a divifion, by a majo- 
rity of 62 to 23 | ALS 
The duke then, after urging® 
unanimity, and ſhewing its abſolute 
neceſſity in the moſt preſſing terms, 
moved an 'amendinent to the fo 
lowing purport. That: in a mo- 
ment ſo critical as that which 
3 now 


to the enmity and 
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his uſual ability. 


7 * 
, 

1 

* " a 


0 preſents itſelf to the confide- 


ration of parliament, the moſt 


aweful this country has ever ex- 
ienced, it would be deceiving 


bis majeſty and the nation, if, at 
PA the 


he ſame time that they lamented 
the. fatal effect of chole councils, 
which by dividing and waſting the 
force of the empire in civil wars, 


bad thereby incited our natural 


enemies to take advantage of our 
weak and diſtracted condition, they 


© were not to repreſent to his ma- 


jeſty, that the only means of re- 
ing the powerful combination 
which now threatened this country, 


would be, by a total change of that 


ſyſtem, which had involved us in 
. our. preſent difficulties in America, 
in Ireland, and at home; by ſuch 


means, attended with prudent œ- 


conomy, and the due exertion of 
a brave and united people, they 


truſted that his majeſty, under the 


aſſiſtance of Divine Providence, 
would be able to withſtand all his 
enemies, and to reſtore Great Bri- 
tain to its former reſpected and 
happy ſituation. 


e ſupported the motion with 


He ſaid, that 
he would not conſider paſt miſ- 
carriages ; he would not zefer to 
any tormer circumſtances, which 
might tend to create a diverſity of 

opinion. His amendment was 
founded on the broad haſis of pub- 
be union and public ſtrength, and 
was intended to direQ the atten- 
tion of the throne and of the houſe, 
to the real. and actually exiſting 
eircumſtances of the nation, and 

ro impreſs the public with a due 
nſe of their condition; a full 


knowledge of which, could only 


inſpire union, confidence, and vi- 
gour in exertion. He entered fully 
and ſeparately into the conſidera- 
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danger, inſtead of finking vY 


\ 


\ 


tion of the three principal og 
of the amendment, America, |; 
land, and the home defence. 5 
the home defence, he meant g 
naval_ force in the European ſg 
He was ſorry to find, that th 
one ſhips of the line, con 
the whole naval force on vd 
this country was to rely at pg 
for protection and ſafety. At U 
ſame time that he underſtood, w 
could not doubt the authority, tiy 
the French and Spaniſh fleets 
the European ſeas amounted g 
about double that number, all n 
fit for actual ſervice. But a pp 
ſent circumſtance, which alan 
him exceedingly, was the auth 
intelligence he had received, tl 
a French fleet, confiſting of f 
ſhips of the line, with ſeveral th 
ſand land forces on board, u 
ſailed from Breſt on the zd of 
preſent June, and were at thy 
moment, if they choſe it, main 
of the Britiſh channel. On th 
occafion he ſaid, that althoughk 
did not intend to enter into wy 
retroſpective matter, he could u 
refrain from expreſſing his utad 
aſtoniſhment at the conduct of tk 
firſt Lord of the Admiralty ; ws 
ther it were with reſpect to then 
pardonable neglect of his duty,1 
he did not know that the Fr 
fleet were to fail about that ts 
or to his direct criminality, 1 
was apprized of that event, in i 
having the grand fleet in tine 
readineſs to meet the French 
their coming out to ſea, inſt 
of thus abandoning our comme 
and our coaſts to their mercy. 
After placing in a very & 
point of view, the ſtate of @ 
public affairs in every quartet, 
obſerved that the extent of ® 


ad 


\ 


pondency and deſpair, 
Huld roule us to the utmoſt ex- 
ons of our native courage, our 
eas, and natural powers, with 
» moſt unlimited application of 
means, of whatever ſort, It 
ks the duty of man to ſtruggle 
m difficultics, and - to ſurmount 


ect def; 


em by reſolution and activity; 
ua whatever he was bound to bear 
|, a perform in his individual ca- 
„uc, he way bound to bear or 


norm as a member ot the com- 
unity. Every man, he ſaid, was 
led upon in the preſent calami- 
us and dangerous ſituation, to 
lit by his purſe or his perſon, 
boſe who were qualified to fight, 
ould fulfil their duty generouſly 
at way; thoſe who could pay, 
uſt contribute to the ſervice of 
eir country in the manner they 
ere beſt able, No exemption 
buld be adnutted. It was a leaſon 
peculiar urgency ; and the means 
defence mult - correſpond with 
te ſituation. Thoſe who were 
eſt with affluence muſt con tribute 


0 

gel. When the ſaſety of the 
unte was at ſtake, all reaſoning was 
of th an end. 


But if the means were freely ad- 
uniſtered, it was equally neceſ- 
y, that they ſhould be wilely 
plied. Indeed the one can never 
afforded, to its proper extent, 
y more than effect, without. a 
dnfidence in the other. To attain 
lat confidence, a total change of 
at ſyſtem, to which our preſent 
uation, and all our paſt loſſes 
d misfortunes were attributed, 
as abſolutely and indiſpenſibly. 
eſſary. Without that, nothing 
ud be done. With it, notwith- 
anding the prodigious combina- 
on of power leagued for our de- 
uttion, he had the fulleſt con- 
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fidence in the ſpirit and exertion o bo. 


a free and united people. | 

His idea was, immediately to 
abandon the American war, at 
leaſt for the preſent; and to em- 
ploy the great military force, 
which was doing worſe than ne- 
thing there, againſt our enemies. 
If ſuch a meaſure was not the 
means of recovering America, it 
could not be the cauſe of loſing it. 
America was already worfe that 
loft. It was the drain of our trea- 
ſure, and of our beſt blood; it 
was the great cauſe of divihon in 
parliament, and in the nation. If 
that unfortunate war was once 
abandoned, and with it the ſyſtem 
which gave it birth, and u 
which all the councils from whence 
we derive our Calamities were 
founded, we ſhould again fee union 
at home, vigorous and ſucceſsſul 
exertions abroad, the people again 
placing a full and proper confi- 
dence in thoſe who were entruſted 
with the conduct of public affairs 3 
and, he had not a doubt, that 
Britain, as ſhe had often been 
before, would prove more than a 
match for the whole Houſe of 
Bourbon. He concluded by put- 
ting in a reſervation, that when 
he ſhould be called upon to pledge 
his life and fortune, ſuch a pledge, 
on his part, muſt be met with, by 


that ſpecies of ſecurity, which is 


ever underſtood to be the condition 
of fo ſacred a truſt. He muſt 
have one grand teſt of the wiſdom 
of future meaſures; and that was 
an immediate change of the ruling 
ſyſtem. 

Some other lords on the fame 
fide, particularly the Earl of Shel- 
burne, could not confine their ideas 
to a change of ſyſtem only; no 
yood, they ſaid, could be done, 
[L 4 a without 


— 
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without a total change of men, as 
well as of ſyſtem. Thoſe phan- 
toms of ' miniſters; thoſe things, 
they faid, who had been tricked 
out in that garb and likeneſs, 
merely for the purpoſes of delu- 
fion, and who had been employed 
as the ſervile inſtruments of carry- 
ing that deſtructive ſyſtem into 
execution, muſt be totally done 
away. If there was a hope, they 
faid, of ever reſtoring this country, 
in any degree, to its priſtine feli- 
city, the evil muſt be traced to its 
very ſource. The noble lord at 
the head of the naval department, 
underwent, upon this occaſion, no 


ſmall degree of cenſure and re- 


proach z and was not only confi- 
dered as one of the principals in 
that ſyſtem which was ſo repro- 
bated, but was charged directly, 
and to his face, with having been 
the means, through« his ignorance, 


| incapacity, and official neglect, of 


firſt inviting the French attack, 
and then bringing on the Spani 
war 


That noble earl, undoubtedly, 
from a due attention to the preſent 
ſtate of circumſtances, did not 


think fit to interrupt the public 


buſineſs, by entering into any de- 
e or exculpation of his conduct. 
Neither did the lords immediately 

n adminiſtration, - enter into any 
= . farther diſcuſſion of the arguments 
| or poſitions ſtated by the e of 
Richmond, than what related 
merely to the withdrawing of the 
troops from North America. That 
meaſure, which they confidered as 
a total and everlaſting dereliction 
of the colonies, they oppoſed upon 
the fame ground which we have 
ſeen taken in the Honſe of Com- 
mons. The only new matter which 


. appeared upon this ſubject, was 


the information given by a nj 
viſcount, now one of the ſecret 
of ſtate, but lately Ambaſſade 
the Court of France. This wy 
a fact which came officially, at ty 
time, within his knowledge; w 
that © in one of the private an 
« cles of the — ſigned in e 
„ bruary, 1778, between Frus 
and the Congreſs delegates, it 
e ſpecially provided, that the @& 
* lonies and France, ſhall nem 
agree to any terms, until th 
former are acknowledged ind 
« pendent by Great Britain 
This ſecret article he ſaid affoidy 
the ground of his diſſent, to ay 
propofition for withdrawing the 
troops, as It was evident frog 
thence, that it was not in th 
power of America to treat up 
any terms ſhort of independence; 
and ſuch a meaſure could there 
produce no effect in concihating the 
colonies, or in diffolving the co 
bination. ; 

The Duke of Richmond's pv 
poſed amendment was rejected up 
a diviſion, by a majority of 57, U 
32, lords. 

This rejection brought out a lay 
and argumentative proteſt, ſign 
by twenty peers, being in effed the 
ſubſtance of the debate, and cor- 
chuding with a complaint, of tt 

reſent ſullen and unfatisfaQor 
— of the miniſters, with reſpet 
to ſeveral ſpecific enquiries; 6 
declaring, that after doing the 
utmoſt to awaken the Houle to 2 
better ſenſe of things, they tlt 


that method of clearing themſele 


from the conſequences which ml 


reſult from the continuance of (ud 


meaſures. a ; 

The firſt and great meaſure d 
national defence, adopted and pu 
ſued by the miniſter, in * 


\ 


che conſequences of that dan- 
erous combination, now 

ne 21ſt £4 openly avowed by 
court of Spain, was a propoſal 
the Houſe of Commons, -for 
reaſing the militia to ſuch a 
re, as ſhould double its preſent 
ber. Although the oppoſition 


prakticable, and even dangerous, 
m the apprehenſions they had 
W its being violently oppoſed by 

people at large ; and that along 
th ſeveral other cauſes of ob- 
jon, they ſaw it would go in 
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ed effect to the annihilation of the 
a; WWW ular or ſtanding army, in cut- 
the off its uſual and only means 
roa ſupply from the recruiting ſer- 
he e; yet, they ſaid, that in a 
pad 


ſon of ſuch imminent 1 
ger, they could not oppoſe any 
heme, which carried a rational 
jearance of conducing to the 
blic ſecurity. They would only 
their endeavours to correct and 
prove, but they would by no 
ins obſtruct, any propoſals of 
it nature. But although they ſo 
concurred, they. were not at all 
bed that the meaſure was well 
wiſely choſen ; nor could they 
nk any ſyſtem of warfare, which 


— 
2 
cv» 

—_ 
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c Wnt merely to the defenſive, as 
the t did, could be productive of 
Nory nour or advantage to the nation. 
pet ey thought the raiſing of new 
* ments would be infinitely bet- 
the 


; and they ſeverely reprehended 
miniſters for the continuance 
that wretched ſyſtem of policy, 
ch had hitherto led them to re- 
with indifference, and even 
d contempt, the liberal and pa- 
tic offers made by ſeveral of the 
511 oppoſition, for immediately 
"S regiments at their private 


W:fdcred the mea ſure as probably 
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expence for the defence of their 
country. But that narrow predi- 
lection — fa vour of men of a cer- 
tain deſcription, and particular] 

of the 3 rt of "the and, 
was ſtill, they ſaid, predominant, 
and would continue while there 
was any thing left to beſtow, or to 
loſe ; and thus the Duke of Rut- 
land, the Earl of Derby, and others 


of the oldeſt Engliſh nobility, and 


ſupporters of the throne and confti- 
tution, met with indifference or 
inſults, in their generous offers for 
the defence and protection of their 
country, It was bitterly .obſerved 
on this occaſion, that all the ge- 
nerous and diſintereſted offers for 
the ſervice and preſervation of 
their country, in this ſeaſon of the 
reateſt peri] which ſhe had ever 
[ama came from thoſe only, who 
were called the leaders or partifans 
of faction, and who were conſtantly 
repreſented as enemies to govern- 
ment; whilſt not one of thoſe who 
had grown rich in her ſpoils, or 
great in her ruin, neither miniſters, 
contraQors, court favourites, or 
king's: friends, had offered to raiſe 
a * e man, or to expend a ſhil- 

ling in her defence. | 
he miniſter ſeemed rather un- 


determined and irreſolute about his 


bill, which he acknowledged to be 
merely an expedient. e called 
on all ſides for affiſtance: and as 
there was an end of all particular 
party in this reſpect, the Houſe 
was divided into as many parties 
as individuals, each propoſing to 
add or ſubtrat ſomething. The 
firſt idea was, that government 
ſhould be enabled to add 31, 500 
men to the militia, or in other 
words, that it ſhould be augmented 
to double its preſent aumber; the 

matter 


mt in caſe of necel 


* 


' \ 


o! 
matter being ſtill left open and diſ- 
cretional, at the option of govern- 
ment, whether any, and how far 
the gugmenkation ſhould take place. 
Among a multitude of particular 
opinions, three ſeemed more pre- 
- valent and general. One, for 
adopting the propoſal as it ori- 
ginally ſtood; the fecond, for a 
mixed ſcheme, which with a ſmall- 
er augmentation of the militia, 
propoſed the railing of diſtinct vo- 
lunteer corps; and the third, were 
againſt an 8 of the 
militia, and would truſt to the call- 
ing out and — of the coun- 
ty, and to the 
ſpirit and patriotiſm of the nobility 
and gentry in raiſing forces, ac- 
cording to the offers which had 
been already made. Among the 
variety of amendments propoſed, 
that by Lord Beauchamp, was the 
only one of any conſequence that 
was carried through. Tbat was a 
clauſe for the raiſing of volunteer 
companies, which were to be at- 
tached to the militia regiments of 
the county or diſtri to which they 
belonged; and for this purpoſe, 
tze lord-licutenants of counties, 
were empowered to grant commil- 
fions to officers, as high as the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, in proportion 
to the number of men they were able 
to procure. 
The committee 
23d. fat 


till 
this bill, the 


having 

midnight. upon 
ouſe was no ſooner 
reſumed, than they were ſurpriſed 
by the introduction of a bill of 
another nature, by the firſt law 


y! 


officer of the crown. The purpoſe 
of this bill was, to take away, for 
a limited time, the legal exemp- 
tions from being preſſed to ſerve 

en board the navy, which ſeveral 


ve 
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deſcriptions of men and of 25 
tices, appertaining to the 1 
ſome degree to maritime 3 
had hitherto enjoyed; and alt 
„. the right of ſuing, 
a writ of habeas corpus, fo; iy 
breaches of thoſe. exemption 
had already taken place fron 
17th of that month, or as 
ſtill take place, before the fal! 
tification of the bill, 

It can ſcarcely be ina 
however the neceſſity of the 
induced an acquieſcence, thy 
meaſure of that nature could 
paſſed without cenſure, and wi 
out much and warm diluly 
The manner of bringing it | 
ward, at fo late an hour, andy 
thin houſe, already fatig 
and worn down, by ſitting ſon 
hours to buſineſs, was even uw 
reprobated than the. meaſure, 
the Houſe of Commons it 
likened to every thing, thaty 
moſt odious. Ihe oppoſition i 
wiſe condemned the meaſure i 
upon many accounts; but mon 
ticularly, for its being a bread 
that public faith between the ly 
Nature and the people, which ſh 
ever be held ſacred. 

The learned mover juſtifed tix 
circumſtances which were | 
verely condemned, by acknowt 
ing that they had been deſg 
and choſen, for . the purpols 
ſecrecy and diſpatch ; and t0f 
vent the effect of the bill from? 
ing defeated, by the knowlkeg 
its deſign, which the public pi 
would have ſpread throup | 
whole nation, He juftifee 
meaſure itſelf upon the ground! 
that neceſſity from which 18 
ginated; and obſerved ww 


uſual acuteneſs, that he coul 
* ang 


\ 
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1 being aſtoniſhed at the horror 
b was now expreſſed with re- 
to compulſion, when they 
but newly riſen from a com- 
Le, wherein they had been for 
hours engaged in framing a 
pulſive law, whereby arms 
d be forced into the hands of 
bo men, whether they liked 
or not. y 
he oppoſition totally denied the 
els of the obſervation ; as the 
caſe, though exceedingly bard, 
clear from any injuſtice, whilſt 
other, with equal hardſhip, 
ied the moſt manifeſt injuſtice. 
y lamented the fate of their 
try, which, being expoſed to 
moſt imminent danger from 
hout, had, at the ſame time, 
onſtitution torn to pieces with- 
and all. thoſe moſt valuable 
of it, which bad hitherto ex- 
the admiration or envy of 
kind, were now doing away in 
groſs, or mangled and periſhing 
te detail. 
1 fact it is much to be doubted, 
ther there was any advantage 
de obtained by this bill, which 
d fairly warrant ſome of the 
ger parts of it. The urgency 
the time, however, prevailed 
every other conſideration, and 
indemnity bill (as it was called 
hn its retroſpective effect) was 
twice on that night, and com- 
ted for the following, or rather 
lame day. And on that day, 
a good deal of debate, both 
indemnity and militia bills, were 
71 through all the forms and 


oth the bills were combated 
| great vigour and ability in 
other Houſe, by the Marquis 
Rockingham, and ſome other 


however, to the ſurpriſe of all par- 
ties and people, that the militia bill 
was found not to meet with that fa- 
vour from the lord preſident of the 
council, and ko ee. lords on 
that ſide, which was, and with good 
reaſon, expected, iron a conſidera- 
tion of its author. The indemnity 
bill was more fortunate, and aſter 
ſeveral propoſed amendments which 
were rejected, and one, in favour 
of colliers, which proved effective, it 
was at length carried, upon a divi- 
ſion, by a majority of 51, to 20 
lords. 
A former diviſion had taken place 
upon a queſtion of re- commitment, 
which was loſt, by a majority of 50, 


to 24.— Fourteen peers, entered a 


proteſt relative to that queſtion; 
and another was entered upon the 
laſt, which was ſigned only by four 
lords. | 
In the mean time, various pro- 
poſals of amendment, modification, 
and ſubſtitution, were made with 
reſpe& to the militia bill. The 
Duke of Richmond's knowledge in 
military affairs, ſupported by his 
uncommon abilities, gave him a ſu- 
periority on this ſubye, which he 
diſplayed with great effect. Some 
of the court lords even acknowledg- 
ed, that the objections and argu- 
ments, on that ſide, were ſo ſtrong, 
that they could not be anſwered. 
Nor were the lord-licutenants of 
counties, in general, at all ſatisfied 
with the bill. x ; | 
In this ſtate © 

things, the queſtion June zoth. 
being at length put, whether- the 
claute empowering his Majeſty to 
order the militia to be augmented 
to double its preſent number, ſtand 
part of the bill, it was carried M 
tae 


r 
of the lords in oppoſition. It was, 2 
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. to 22. 


I 
che negative, by a majority of 39 


It was remarkable, that the lord 


* 


preſident of the council, and both 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, voted againſt 
the compulſory principle of this 
bil. The divifion was fingular, 
in placing 22 lords, on the one fide, 
and the 'whole oppoſition on the 
other, in fituations which they 
rarely experienced on either. Two 
of the right reverend bench, un- 


doubtedly through their n 


in military affairs, were furprized 
into a minority on this occaſion. 
Thus diſembowelled of all its 
original ſubſtance, the ſkeleton of 
the militia bill was returned to the 
Commons, with nothing of efficacy 
remaining, except the bear f 
lemental clauſe added by Lord 
uchamp for the raiſing of vo- 
Iunteer companies. And thus the 
miniſter was expoſed to the bitter 


-taunts of the oppoſition, who ob- 


ſerved.· that that ſpirit of diſunion 


and diſcord, which adminiſtration 


had ſo induſtriouſly and ſucceſsfully 
ſpread, through every department 
of the ſtate, whether civil or mili- 
tary, and through every part of the 


. empire, had now ſeized the cabi- 


net, and was equally viſible among 
themſelves. he miniſter could 
not conceal his chagrin, nor refrain 
from complaining of the conduct 


of his colleagues in the other 


Houſe. | 

A new queſtion now aroſe, which 
brought out conſiderable debate. 
For the militia bill being conſidered 
by | ſeveral, as to all intents and 
purpoſes a money bill, they inſiſt- 
ed, that no amendinent of the Lords 


could be admitted, without a ſur- 


render of their own moſt valuable 
and peculiar privilege ; and that 
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therefore, the bill muſt be 1, 
rejected. The miniſter wa, yg 
ever, ſo eager, that fonw 
ſhould be done, that might ug 
carry an appearance of Toki 
wards the public defence an 
rity, that it was determing j 
the preſem inftance, to ora 
the point of privilege. lugt 
arguments were according]y u 
and nice lines of diſtinction dum 
to ſhew that the preſent vn 
properly a money bill; and d 
were combated, and attenptel 
be diſproved, with equal iy 
nuity. The bill was, boten 
carried upon a diviſion, by a ny 
rity of 63, to 45. 

As the repeated attempts of i 
oppoſition in both Houſes, fo 
taining an addreſs to prevent if 

rorogation of parliament, hd 
Filed of ſucceſs, that event u 
took place. In the ſpeech Juh 
from the throne, the ** 
moſt cordial thanks were retune 
for the many great and eſſaif 
ſervices they had rendered u 
Majeſty and their country, dm 
the courſe of their long attenday 
in parliament. Entire app 
was expreſſed, to the zeal wii 
they had manifeſted in the ua 
of the juſt and neceſſary wa, 1 


which he was engaged, and «| 


attention. which they had paid i 
the ſtate of Ireland. It was d 
ſerved, that the events of war i 
afforded the court of- France 
reaſon to triumph on the ci 
quences of their injuſtice 4 


breach of public faith; ud 


was truſted, that by ſpirited * 
proſperous exertions, that ad 
tious power might be brougit | 
wiſh that they had not, wil 


provocation or ccuſe of con pf 
. 
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ed the honour and invaded 
rights of the crown. With re- 
to Spain, whatever colour 
ht be attempted to be put upon 
unjuſt proceeding of that 
his * was conſcious 
he had nothing to reproach 
ſelf with; the warmeſt acknow- 
ments were made, for thoſe 
r demonſtrations of loyalty and 
tion to. his perſon and govern- 
t, which parliament had ſhewn 
n that occaſion ;- and it was 
fdered as a happy omen to the 
els of his arms, that the in- 
+ of difficulties, ſerved only to 
ment the courage and conſtancy 
be nation. The additional bur- 
s 0n the people were fincerely 
etted. And it was ſaid, that 


ſufficient thanks could not be paid 
to the Commons for the confidence 


they had repoſed in him, and for 
the chearſulneſs and public ſpirit, ' 


with which the large ſupplies for 
the current year had been 


continuance of the rebellion in 
North America without the deepeſt 
concern ; but they had given (the 


Crown and Parliament) ſuch un- 


2 prooſs of their ſincere 
iſpoſition to put an end to thoſe 
troubles, that it was ſtill hoped, 
that the 3 deſigns of the 
enemies of Great-Britain, could 


not long prevail againſt the evi- 


unhappy 


dent intereſts of thoſe 
provinces. N 


” 
—— — — 


oy — 
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granted. 
It was impoſſible to ſpeak of the 
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Hoſtlifities in the Eaft-Indies. 
M. de Tronjolly. French . 


5 Creek. 


C H A P. N. 


Sea-fight between Sir Edæuard Vern 
on abandon the coaſt 
Siege of Pondicherry. Gallant defence by M. de Bellecombe. 
lation. State of affairs in Georgia and the Carolind's. 
 feated in North Carolina. American General, Lincoln, 
Carolina to oppoſe Major General Prevoft. 
General Prevoſt paſſes the Savannab, and penetrates inn li 


of Cirmal 
2 


arrives in 
Rebels defeated at 


Caroling; advunces to Charles Town 3 retires. Action at Stam Im 
General Prevoſt takes poſſeſſion of the iſland of Port Royal. Tae 
' from New York to Cheſapeak Bay, under the conduct of Sir Geng (| 


Ker and Major General Matthew. Great i 
e of Hampton and Norfolk. Expedition up th | 

Point and Verplanks taken. Expedition to Connefi 
e Collier, and Governor Tryon. Surprize f l 


in the nei 
* 
. under Sir 


e done to the 


Feint by General Wayne. Recovery of that poſt. Attack upon Pu 


- Hook. Lieutenant Colonel Maclane 


eped by an armed force fron b, 


 Relieved by Sir George Collier, who deſtrays the whole rebel nary 


Ti has happened unfortunately 


for the repoſe of a great part 
of mankind, that while the active 
and enterprizing ſpirit of the Eu- 
Topeans has extended their com- 
merce and intercourſe to the moſt 
diſtant parts of the world, their 
contentions have kept an equal 
ce with their diſcoveries, and 
ve been either diſſeminated a- 
mongſt, or in ſome degree affected 
the remoteſt nations; experience 
thereby overthrowing all that fyſ- 
tem of general benefit, which a 
ſpeculative philoſophy might other- 
wiſe have hoped, from a free and 
eaſy communication between all 
the different communities of men. 
Such indeed is the nature of man, 
that it may be a queſtion of no 
ſmall doubt, whether the proſcrip- 
tive laws or policy of China and 
Japan againſt the admiſſion of fo- 
are not founded in true 


igners, 
willow and however fatal they 


may be to the progreſs of ſci 
of Avg and FF 0 
ledge, whether they do not ly 
fairer and more permanent k 
dation of public ſecurity and p 
vate happineſs, than more lb 
inſtitutions. It is at an 

clear, that the adoption of 


policy, would have faved md 


great nations from une 
ruin, and from general n 
tion. | ; 

While the effects of the coil 
between France and Eng 
were gradually ſpreading thr 
ferent parts of the old and dl 
new, weſtern world, its rage 

ſpeedily communicated, and 

expectedly broke out, in tie! 
mote regions of the ealt; | 
quarter of the globe, nai 
and originally appertaining 

the moſt peaceable, as well 5 
the moſt unmixed and pm 
race of mankind ; a race mr 


ö N 


1 0 * 
5 | * 


rent of blood and cruelty than 
N er. 
0705", that the Engliſh Faſt 
Wiz company, well *. the 
ſequences which the French 
ties with America, and the 
jyery of the reſcript at the 


juce, did not think it fitting 
regulate their policy, by that 
pporizing ſyſtem of conduct, 
ich apparently took place be- 
en the principals, They faw 
ſemblance of peace could not 
g be preſerved ; and that no 
rmediate ſtate, however co- 
ed or diſguiſed, could be kept 


war; and they well judged, 
long before any account of 
T N in the eaſt could 
received in Europe, theſe con- 
ences would take ſuch effect, 


jon to their meaſures. 


the imminent danger, to 
h her ſettlements, and in- 
| her exiſtence in India, had 
a few years ago been ex- 
d; when, in a ſeaſon of pro- 
d peace, France had clan- 
nely conveyed fo great a mi- 
y force to the iſlands of Mau- 
and Bourbon, that ſhe 
ed to owe her deliverance 
e to fortune or accident, than 
ny timely knowledge ſhe had 
de deſign. Such a force might 
agun be formed in thoſe 
ls, with the fame privacy as 
ez and from the l of 
5 to Pondicherry, might 
lo ſuddenly and unexpectedly 


ng could be hoped to reſiſt its 
els, | : 


nder ſome or all of theſe con- 
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ut of London, muſt neceſſarily 


g free from all the conſequences. 


d afford a ſufficient cover and 


he company had not forgot- 


a the ground of action, that 


% 
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fiderations, the company deter- 
mined not to hazard the ſecurity 
of their invaluable poſſeſſions, by 

ying too great an attention to 
ormalities, which carry no far- 
ther value, than what their im- 
mediate - intereſt induces the re- 


7 parties to affix upon them. 


bold and deciſive meaſure, for 
the final reduction of the Ffench 
power in India, was accordingly 
reſolved, immediately upon, or 
very ſoon after the delivery of the 
French ' reſcript ; and the buſineſs 
was conducted with fuch laudable, 
but, for ſuch a body, unuſual ſe- 


crecy, that the ſmalleſt idea of the 


defign, until the effect was pub» 


licly diſcloſed by the accounts from 


India, did not tranſpire, even in 
this country. - + 

The company had alſo the for- 
tune, that the inſtructions were 


conveyed with unuſual expedition. 


to Madraſs; and preparations were 


accordingly immediately made for 
undertaking the ſiege of Pondis. 


cherry. Major General Moaroe, 
who now commanded the com- 
pany's troops on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel, had aſſembled part of 
the force deſtined for 


the fiege, on a ſpot of Aug. 8th, 


2 called the Red 778. 

ill, within four miles of that 
city, wy early in the month of 
Auguſt. It was not, however, 
until the 21ſt of that month, that 
they were in ſufficient ſtrength to 
inveſt that fortreſs cloſely. On 
that day the troops advanced fo 


near as to take poſſeſſion of the 


bound hedge, (a piamed fence, 
which at ſome diſtance ſurrounded 
all the works) within cannon ſhot 
of the fortifications, by which all 
communication with the country 
was entirely cut off, Some farther 


impedi 


— 
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- Impediments, poſſibly ariſing from 
- the climate, _ from the difficulty 
of finding means. for the convey- 
ance of the artillery and ſtores, 
fill retarded the progreſs of the 
Works, until the 6th and ny of 
September, on which days the be- 
fiegers were enabled to break 

und both on the north and the 

uth fides of the town, under a 


determination of carrying on both 


attacks at the ſame time. 


Irevious to theſe operations by 
land, Sir Edward Vernon, who 
commanded the fmall Britiſh na- 
val force' in thoſe ſeas, failed from 
Madraſs Ll the end of July to 
block up Pondicherry. His ſqua- 
dron conſiſted of the Rippon of 
Go guns, the Coventry of 28, the 
Sea Horſe of 20, the Cormorant 
foop, and the Valentine Eaſt In- 
diaman. He had ſcarcely arrived 
on his ſtation, when he obtained 
fight of the French ſquadron un- 
der M. de Tronjolly, conſiſting of 
the Brillante of 64 guns, the Pour- 
voyeuſe of 36 eighteen pounders, 
the Sartine of 32 guns, and two 
French India * armed oy war. 
; | "A very cloſe and 
Avg; roth. warm p50 ement en- 
ſed, which laſted above two 
hours, when the French thought 
fit to quit the action. The Eng- 
liſh ſhips had ſuffered alſo too 


much, to continue long after in 


the fame fituation ; but were pre- 


ring during the night, for the 
- fervice which they expected. in the 

morning. The French had, how- 
ever ſo much the worſt in this ac- 


tion, that they were in no diſpoſi- 
tion at all for its renewal, and 
were accordingly. at day-break, 
totally out of ſight. It appeared 
after, that they got into Pon- 
dicherry that night to refit; whilſt, 


from the contrary. winds, ay} 
northern current, Sir Edway g 
not able to recover his ſtating 
til the 2oth of the month, a 
night. In this time he had by 
Jomed by the Beſborough ly 
man, which ſupplied the pla: 
the Valentine, then on her wyy 
Europe. Early in the moniy 
French veſſel from Europe ad 
Mauritius, fell in among theh 
tiſh ſhips, and was taken. Ay 
ſame time, they could percyre i 
French ſquadron, under 21 6 
fail, ſtanding out of Pondicky 
road. An immediate engage 
was now expected and preyuy 
for, and nothing was left unday 
by the commodore, in order 
cloſe, as ſpeedily as poſſible, u 
the enemy; but the alten 
failure, and contrary direct 
the winds, rendered all his > 
ineffeQual. As the French « 
mander had, however, as f 


and intereſting an object in 
in keeping the town free by þ 


as Sir Edward could have in f 
ting up. the port, he made 
doubt that the action would us 
place on the following motif 
a matter of courſe, and on thei 
of the enemy, in a great meal 
of neceſſity. 

Under this perſuaſion, he it 
in for Pondicherry road at tis 
proach of night, where he cal 
chor, expecting the enemy 
have done the ſame ; moe 
cially, as their motions during! 
day, had not indicated any 0 
of avoiding an engagement. 
French commander, however, * 
to have conſulted more the p 
vation of his ſhips, than thi 
the town. He accordingly, 
advantage of the night, ® 


doned Pondicherry, and ® | 


* 


oe 


me, 10 their. fate and was ſo 
editious in his means of eſcape, 
gat che French ſquadron were to- 
y opt of fight in the morning; 
x were they at any time after 
n or heard of on the coaſt. In 
ee. days after, the. Sartine fri- 
te, which had loſt company with 
e ſquadron on the night of the 
te action, being ignorant of the 
eſent change of circumſtances, 
d advanced ſo far in her way to 

into Pondicherry, that, when 
diſcovered her miſtake it was 
9 late to be remedied, and ſhe 
u accordingly taken by the Bri- 
h frigates. Thus was Pondi- 
ry as cloſely; blocked up by ſea 


b land. IJ 363 I ©. 5 1 
This ſucceſs of Sir Edward Ver- 
n ſerved greatly to facilitate the 
rations of the beſiegers, and 
ght have ſeemed ſufficient, to 
ve ſpread univerſal diſmay and 
icy” among the belicged; 


| The batteries were o- 
F ed under Mw: 
ut fire. of 28 pieces of heavy 
llery, and 27 mortars. Not- 
tſanding the diſmantled ftate 
which, Pondicherry had been re- 
ed to the French at the con- 
on of the late war, the for- 
ations ſeemed to have been in 
contemptihle condition at this 
or if they were otberwiſe, 
ency of ftength: was am- 
ſupplied. by; the | gallantry of 
llecombe, (Who was both 
emor of the town; and 
mandant of, all, the French 
ments in the Indies) and the 
ulion of bis brave garriſon; 
8 . they were 
* every) | of: ſuccaur, per- 
ed o the laſt: extremity —— 
ned and noble deſence. 
al. XXII. 
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howevyex,: ſoon gained an evident 
ſuperiority, and they were inde- 


fatigable, in carrying on their ap- 


proaches; but the alertneſs and 
obſtinate defence - of the garriſon, 
rendered caution a matter of ne- 
ceſſity ; and together with the vio- 
lent tains that then frequently ſell, 


could, not fail of conſiderably re- 


tarding their works. Notwith- 
ſtanding. theſe impediments,” mat- 
ters were ſo far advanced towards 
the middle of October, as to ren- 
der an attack on the body of the 


place practicable. By that time, 


the be N on the ſouth 
ſide, pu 2 gallery into the 


ditch of the town, made a prac- 


ticable breach in the baſtion, called 
I. Hoſpital, ; deſtroyed the faces of 
the adjacent baſtions, and prepared 
a bridge of boats for ng the 
ditch, Nor was the attack on the 


north ſide of the town in mich - 


leſs ſorwardneſs. The be 

had there alſo deſtroyed the face 
of the oppoſite baſtion, and had 
N float ſor paſſing the 
ditch, which were — — 
into uſe, at 2 time that 
their fellows were paſſing it to the 


ſouthward.: Theſe two. attacks 
were to be accompanied: by 2 


third, - which was to take place 
the fea ſide to the northward; 
where the enemy had a ſtockade 


running into the water“ And 


when. the general aſſault was re- 
ſolved on, Sir Edward Vernon 


landed all bis marines, and 200 


ſeamen, to ſupport and invigorate 
. "4 . 4 


the attacks. b. 
An exceeding heavy rain, which 
occaſioned a great and ſudden ſwell 


in the water of the 2 
very day preceding t 2 


ſtorm, checked the deſign for- the 


[M] pre ſent, 


* 


/ 
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| preſent, and forty tel 
— EC 


The: water roſe ſo higli in the 
digchiito the ſouthward; as to fill 


4 E he ms he: 


A numerous artillery, uch 
ing in the whole, of all ſors. 
ſizes,” ſerviceable and — 
able, do about 300 pieces, bet 
a prize to the conquerors,” { 
public y underwent þ 
fame fate; bw whatever ws N 
vate, Was ſecured to the own 
The conipany's troops 
in this fiege, aniounted to 1060 
men, of- —— 2 were Eur 

ns, arriſon to near 
m_— 060% were — 
The, comparative loſs on bel 
ſides, was neither proportioned y 
the number or circumſtances g 
thoſe who were engaged; if w 
conſider, as ufual, the cover f 
the garrHon+as beiog far ſuper 
to that afforded by the works d 
the 'beſiegers.” The: loſs of & 
latter amounted to 224 fla, 1 
693 wounded; and the garn 
who were not near a thi 
number, had 200 men killed, uf 

y 489” wounded. A circum 

which be alia 

to the obſtinacy with which ti 

ge- 2 diſputed. every pelt 
how 2 —— Every 1 "1 | 
requiſnion, that did not interfere Law, who had ſeen and 
with the public benefit or ſecurity, dergone ſo many changes f 


general aſſault. 
* de Belle- 


gnorant of 

blind to 

and total ruin, in 

: obſtinate and unfounded 

c would involve his 

n and the * wor He 
ingly, on the day precedin 

the: ning, attack, .. propoſed - 
2 which was villingly 
TP" the nga nd com- 


uns liberally agreell to- It was 
anly gon whose -accoumts, that it 
was determined wo fend the Eu- 
wpean part of the gartiſon home 
da Frante, and to diſband the ſea- 
poys and other native troops in the 
- country, inſtead of ſending the 
whole in a body to the ille of 
France (or Na hig) which was 
— The garriſon were al- 
all the honours of war; and 
as à particular mark of attention 
to M. de Bellecombe, the 
ments of. Pondicherry were; wx 
„ ed to oy. you has 
= T7 2 2! 


10. 91g | 1 


tune in India, and who bad Þ 
ſelf. borne ſo conſiderable a it 
in its former revolutions, vu 
eluded in this capitulation, 4 
again beheld the power of his 
try params pug 9c in that — 
= lobe. appears 
— 555 15 opoſed by - the 
ich they were 
— E in the pi 
eapitulation, ſeveral French 
tories and ſettlements n 
already been ſemed by the 
panies forces: in Bengal and 
where, as alſo the crews of 
French veſſels which k had 


> 
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LL in the Ganges; as well as their preſent governors and govern- 


SLS SAN 


uu the coaſts of Coromandel, that 
loltilittes had been commenced in 


me of thoſe parts ſo early as the 
t of July. 
W at Yaman, and at 
afical, with the ſettlement ar 


xfulipatain, are particularly ſpe- 


ed in theſe propoſed condi _ 
2 8 of theſe 


ons; and others ſeem to be ſup- 
fed. This extenſion of the ca- 
lation, to paſt acts, and to 
ant places, was, however, 


emed inadimiſſible by the con- 


erors. „ | 
We are now to turn” our atten- 
on to the other fide of the globe; 
1d to relate the effects of this 


ar in the place of its origin. 


de reduction of Georgia by the 


yal ſorces, ſoon afforded ſuffi- 
ent cauſe of alatm, and matter 
r trouble, to the two Carolina's. 
be Loyaliſts. or in American 
nowage the Tories, in the back 
n of North Carolina, con- 
ing hope and courage from 
t event, were ſpeedily in mo- 
n. We have formerly ſeen, that 
eſe people were numerous in the 
of the ſouthern colonies, par- 
tarly in thoſe we have now 
ntioned ; and although the loſs 
d defeat which they had fuſ- 
ned under their leader Mac- 
nald, in the beginning of the 
bubles, with other diſappoint- 
ns and loſſes of leſs magni- 
„ had confiderably broken their 
nt, and obliged thoſe who were 
| yenturous, or who were moſt 


ached to their families and ſet- 


ments,” to an apparent ſubniif- 
to the conditions preſcribed by 
tors, yet neither ſubmiſſions 
conventions" were ſufficient to 
man” the effects of that invin- 
e averſion which they bote to 


The factories at 


ments, nor to prevent their watch- 
ing with the moſt eager attention 
for any new opportunity that 
might offer for their again having 
recourſe to arms, and endeavour- 
ing to ſhake off ſo grievous a. 

yoke. . 

The moſt hardy and deſperate 
ple, had long been in 
the condition of outlaws, and had 
attached themſelves to the Indians, 
and others of their own deſcrip- 
tion, in the incurſions on the fron- 
tiers. The nature and remoteneſs 
of the country, afforded” them an' 
opportunity of keeping up a free 
intercourſe with their old friends, 
neighbours, and fellow ſufferers in 
the ſame cauſe, who ſtill continuing 
at home, had apparently ſubmitted 


to the preſent government. This 


circumſtance neceſſarily ſerved to 
nouriſh and ftrengthen that dif 
poſition and ſpirit which we have 
defcribed. From theſe circum- 
ſtances, ' and from the caſt of 
mind and of manners acquired by” 
their conſtant intercourſe, whether 
as friends or as enemies, with the 
ſavages, they were ever ready to 
take up arms; and many of thoſe, 
who continued in the occupation 
of their farms, and aſſumed the 
character of living peaceably at 
home, occaſionally joined the par- 


ties which were openly in arms on 


the frontiers, and bore a ſhare in all 
the devaſtation they committed. 
About 700 of theſe people ac- 
cordingly afſembled in arms, in 
the back part of North Carolina. 
Ir does not ſeem probable that 
their hopes could have extended to 
the bringing about of a revolution. 
in that province by any force of 
their own ; and the diſtance, with 
other circumſtances, afforded no 
ol} 2 wel 
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h founded expeRation, that they 


could have. received any. timely. 
ſupport for its accompliſhment. 
” Their alertneſs and zeal were, 
However, ſtimulated into action 


b the accounis of General Pre- 


| volts ſucceſs. - But their uſual ill 
| fall ſtuck by them; and, 


fortune 
Kat they were able to do any 
thing of moment, they were at- 
tacked and entirely defeated by 
ſome of the neareſt militia, having 
10ſt. near half their number, in 


med, wounded, or taken. About, 


| 200, of the remainder, however, 
ound means to make their way 
good in a body to the back part. 
of Georgia; from whence having 
- Proceeded to the neareſt , Brit: 
" Poſts, they by degrees joined the 
royal army. It appears that the 
loyal party, even in this quarter 
where it was ſtrongeſt, (being in a 
; great meaſure compoſed of emi- 
grants from North Britain,) was 
mhoitely, inferior to the ill-af- 
ſected ; and that without the great 
and continual aſſiſtance of the royal 


army, the well - affected inhabitants, 
in no part of America, were in a 
nion to make head againſt the 


* " 


: zebels. "#7? 


and immediate 
and fear. Its great diſtance ſrom 


the main army, and ſcene of ac- 
tion, together with the difficulties 
of the way, rendered relief flo“; 
and there were other ſufficient. cir- 


cumſtances to make it uncertain. 


. Money is juſtly conſidered as the 


great ſinew of war; and its want, 


neceſſarily cramped all the mili- 


operations of the Americans; 
the defect, however, incteafing, 


the ſer vice, and the conſequent 
increaſe of the expence. ole 


1 I ende 09 der 
South Carolina was the great 
object of hope. 


who are accuſtomed to the ai 
boundleſs 3 are — 
conceive . no other impedimen; 
than what may ariſe from th 
counter operations of the 
But a people ſcarce of money, ny 
in government, and conſequent 
deſtitute of thoſe ſources and ed 
bliſhments, which the indufyy 
and, policy of ages have been 1 
cumulating or; forming in anten 
ſtates, experience other more ip 
ſuperable difficulties than march 
or fighting. in their military 8 
rations. nder a due conſiden 
tion of theſe circumſtances, of t4 
mighty, force, immenſe weill 
and unbounded ſupply of thy 
great power with which they wa 
contending, together with the 
extent, the remote ſervices, ad 
complicated nature of a war, a 
ried on equally. by ſea and h 
land, on every fide and on ee 
uarter, but. 4 blazing up mar 
hercely and, ſtrongly in the wy 
center of life and action, it aut 
ever excite the aſtoniſhment d 
mankind, and perhaps be he 
after conſidered as an inexplicahe 
paradox, by what means the ne 
Colonies. could have ben 
able, for ſo long a time, to h 
ſuſtained, in any manner, ſuch 4 
contentian.  * | 
Although a detachment of bn 
tiſh, troops under Colonel Cum 
bell, had penetrated as far up * 
river as Auguſta, which lies 1 
miles higher than the town of d 


vannah, yet the length and & 


ficulty of the communication, ut 
the danger. to which it was & 


poſed from the vicinity of it 
| | enemy in South Carolina, tt 
in proportion to the diſtance . of 


river being the only bouncary* 
tween the two provinces, ind 
General Prevoſt, in fome i 
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ger to tecal that party, and to 
ita his poſts in ſuch a man- 
that Hodſon's Ferry, at 24 
piſſes diſtance, was the upper ex- 
tremity of that chain which he 
pormedd along the frontier from the 
witel, = r Reba 
In the mean time, General Lin- 
on, with x reinforcement of _ 
mental troops, had «arrived for 
he protection of South Carolina, 
Ind was poſted at Purryſburgh, on 
de north fide of the river, and 
dout 20 miles above the town of 
Frrannah; a circumſtance to which 
probably may be attributed the 
(fore adopted by General Pre- 
ot,” of collecting his force within 
doſer compaſs. A body of the 
rovincial troops, and militia of 


he Carolina's and of Georgia, 
ee men, 
” hi 


r up the” river, under 
be command of a General Aſhe; 
nd upon the retreat of the de- 
achment from Auguſta, were or- 
efed by Lincoln to leave their 
gage behind, and paſſing the 
Fer into Georgia, to take poſt 

« very ſtrong ſituation on Briar 
eek ; intending thereby to cover 
de upper part of the country, 
here the diſaffected to the royal 
uſe,” had, on the departure of 
e Britiſh troops, again aſſumed 
per wonted ſuperiority, 

Licutenant Colonel Prevoſt, who 

poſted at Hudſon's Ferry, 
out 15 miles lower down the 
er, formed a defign of ſur- 
tang Aſhe in his ſtrong poſt ; 
meaſure which did not ſeem 
ery practicable, as 'Briar's Creek, 
bich covered his front, was for 

Tera” miles too deep to be 
ded ; the Javannah, and a 
<p moraſs covered his left, and 

bed 200 borſe to guard his 


" - & 
1 
99 = 
: 
Y 
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right. The deſign being ripened 
4 execution, Tenor Prevoft 
made fuch diſpoſitions and move- 
ments on the borders of the river, 

between Savannah and Ebenezer, 
as were ' ſufficient to attract and 
take up the attention of General 
Lincoln, during its proſecution. 
The colonel in the mean time, 
having divided his force into two 


parts, advanced one, with "two 


pieces of cannon, towards Briar 
Creek, with an apparent view of 
attacking the enemy, where they 
were invulnerable, in front: The 
other diviſion of his force, con- 
fiſting of the fecond battalion of 
the 7 iſt regiment, three compa- 
nies of grenadiers, ſome light in- 
fantry and horſe, amounting in 
the whole to about oo men, be 
led himfelf a circuitous march of 
about 50 miles, in order to 

round, or to croſs Briar Creek, and 
thereby turning the right, to fall 
unexpectedly upon the rear of the 
The ſucceſs of the enterprize 


was infured by the injudicious con- 


duct of the American General, 


Aſhe, who, in the moment of 
peril, had detached his light horſe 
upon ſome unprofitable expedition. 
and thereby laid himſelf open to 
ſurprize, and left the only weak 
part of his camp expoſed and un- 
— — Tbe 2 was ac- 
cordingly as complete | 
as —_ have been March-3: 
wiſhed. The Ameri- 779. 

cans were ſurprized in open day 
light, and received the firſt no- 
tice of danger, from the havock 
which the Britiſh troops made in 
their camp. Whole regiments fled 
without firing @ ſhot, and num- 
bers without even attempting -to 
lay hold of their arms. The deep 


[M] 3 marſh, 
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marſli, and the river, which ſhould 
' Have afforded ſecurity, became now 
the inſtruments of their deſtruc- 
tion. Blinded by their- flight and 
terror, many were ſwallowed up 
by the one and drowned- in the 
other. Several of the officers, 
with-a regiment of North Carolina 
men, took bravely, however, to 
their arms, and gained ſome honour 
by an ineffectual defence. 8167 
The rebels loſt ſeven pieces of 


"cannon, . almoſt all their arms, 


their ammunition, and what bag- 
gage they had been under a ne- 
 cellity of bringing with them. 
About 150 men were killed, and 
200 taken ; among whom was Bri- 
gadier General Elbert, the ſecond 
in command, and one of their 
| officers, beſides ſome others of 
note. The number loſt in the 
Savannah and the ſwamp is not 
known; and the loſs on the fide 
of the victors was fo tiifling as 
not to deſerve mention. By this 
defeat, the province was again 
cleared of the enemy; and al- 
though the general did not think 


it prudent to advance his poſts far 


upwards, yet thoſe which he re- 
tained were freed from inſults, his 
communications were opened, with 
the back country, the loyaliſts 
hoth in Carolina and Georgia, 
were encouraged to join the army, 
and his force being collected, was 
ready to act upon ny immediate 
ſervice which might offer. 
Such continued, pretty nearly, 
the ſituation of the two. ſmall 
Hoſtile armies until the latter end 
of April. rated by a river, 
which, neither of them could ven- 
ture to paſs in the face of the 
other, they were both ſecure in 
their poſts, and each covered his 
reſpettive province. A movement 


at that time made by General li 
coln, N however, 2 up 
face 0 affairs, and Nen 
for conſequences, which be 8 


dently did not apprehend, u 
which he undoubtedly would u 
have hazarded if he had. lng 


der to protect either a 


or an election, of 9 


the province of Georgia, und 


was appointed to be held at 4 


ig in the beginning of My 
e quitted his ſituation on th 
lower of the river, which 6 
fectually enabled him to ſay 
Charles Town, as well as to 0 
ver the, province in general, u 
marched with the bel part of h 
army towards that place. lnde 
it did not appear eaſy to ſuppl 
that this © meaſure was liable y 
any dangerous conſequences, Th 
freſhes | were then out, wh 
N render the on in j 
leif a, ent rampart ; but 
deep ſwamps. on the other il 
ſeemed utterly 1 ble ; «4 
theſe could even be evaded, it 
2 appearance of the k 
ooded country along the 6 
every where interſected with an 
and creeks, ſeemed to forbid 
military operations at that {el 
on that fide. - But Lincola @ 
not truſt entirely to natuial & 
ficulties; he befides. left, uncet® 
the conduct of General Mou 
a body eſtimated at about 1% 
men, and compoſed chiefly of 
provincial militia, to guard 
paſſes of the river and ſwamps 
This movement inſpired Get 
Prevoſt with an idea of attend 
to penetrate into Carolina. 
conſidered, that offenſive of 
tions were neceſſary to ſuppot'® 
increaſe the reputation of the! 


pih arms in that quarter; that? 


— 


es already conſiderably in- ter of undoubted certainty, that 
WE. eaſed by the acceſſion of loyaliſts Charles Town would ſurrender 
Lon that province as well as Geor- without reſiſtance, at his firſt ap- 
tom whence there was reaſon pearance. The object was fo im- 
dope, that his appearance in portant, and the temptation ſo 
e country might induce great bo- great, that - inclination and duty 
Wi. of the well-affefted-to declare muſt have been equally urgent to 
dis favour; and, · in any caſe, it its acquiſition. did it ſeem 
ould be the ſure means of oblig- well in the power of a commander, 
ig Lincoln to abandon his deſign, in a matter of ſo much conſequence 
would at the ſame time afford to the ftate, to have flighted the 
opportunity of procuring a plen- information-of thoſe, who had the 
ful-tupply- of proviſions, which beſt means of knowing both the 
ew ſſiſtate of the place and the diſpoſi- 
Under the influence of theſe tion of the people; it would be no 
onſiderations, he paſſed the river eaſy matter afterwards to ſhew that 
> different parts near the end of it deſerved no credit, and that rhe 
pril, with a force, which, ſo far deſign was utterly impracticable. 
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can be gathered, may be eſtimat- General Prevoſt, notwithſtanding, 
at about 3,006 men. Moul- did not think it fitting entirely o 
ies militia were ſtruck with fuch rely upon his own opinion, and 


panic, at ſeging the Britiſh troops therefore called all the field officers' 
averfing a country, and emerging of his army to conſultation upon 

om ſwamps which they deemed the ſubject, who unanimouſly con- 

dle, that they made but a curred in their advice for his ad- 
eak reſiſtance in defending the vancing directly to Charles Town. 
vere] ſtrong paſſes. which might The conduct of General Lincoln 
ave effeftually checked their pro- ſerved greatly to ſtrengthen this 
res; and at length, as the coun- opinion, who was ſo poſitively per- 
became more practicable, gave ſuaded, that General Prevoſt in- 

ay. on all ſides, and retired to- tended nothing more than to forage 
ard Charles Town. the country, that it was not until 
The facility with which the ar- ſome days after the Britiſh forces 
bad triumphed over the extra- had paſſed the river, that he could g 
dinary natural impediments of be induced to return to the deſence 
> country, together with the of the capital. But when he was 

chle reſiſtance of the enemy, ſerv- at length convinced of the real 


— 
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- 108 9 extend the views of the ge- danger of that city, he immedi- 
0 objects of greater moment, ately detached a body of infantry, 


jan thoſe which had operated in inounted on horſeback, - for the 
gaging him to undertake the ex- greater expedition, to its defence, 
Kition, The loyaliſts, in the ea- and collecting the militia of the 
meſs of their hopes and wiſhes, upper country, returned with his 
lich no failure or diſappointment whole force, to act as circumſtances 
uld ever ſlacken or damp, failed might offer for its relief. © oo 
or e to: improve this diſpoſition, In this fituation of things, the 
the Ech was ſo favourable to them. Britiſh army were ſome days march 
une aſſured the general, as mat- a-head of Lincoln in the un to * 
if word one (M] 4 Charles 
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charles Ton, and Moultrie's 
Militia, and Polaſkis Legion, re- 
tiring from one creek and river to 
another towards that place, as they 
were preſſed by the former. 80 
many bridges and paſſes could not 
5 gained without ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
but the reſiſtance was ſtill fo weak, 
that they were attended with no 
Arcumiſtances of any conſegyence ; 
- It is however to be obſerved; that 
as the families and effects of Moul- 


trie's Militia lay pretty. generally 


in the lire of march, theſe conſide- 
rations touched them ſo cloſely. 
that. his force ſuffered, a conti- 
nual diminution from the outſet, 
Which beſides the weakneſs it pro- 


= duced. ia leſſening his numbers, 
14 ſerved... neceſſarily to diſhearten Li 


thoſe who. remained. 


n At length the Bri- 
ec Sg tiſh army arrived at 


Aſhley River, which they paſſed, 
a Jew: miles above Charles Town. 
and. advancing: along the Neck 
formed by the two rivers of Aſhley 
and Cooper, took poſt within little 
more than caanon ſhot. from the 
works. of chat city. A continued 


cceflion. of fkirmiſhes took place 


fuxeſh, "ok f 
9 day and the enſuing night, 

hich, though neceſſarily attended 
. on both ſides, were of 
no. farther 


conſequence to either. 


On the following morning, the 
general ſummoned the town to ſur- 
render, and held out very flattering 

conditions * 2 them io a com- 
pliance. negociation conti- 
nued during the day, and N 


polal was, made by the city for a 
neutrality, for their-province durin 
the cominuance of the war. This 
being rejected on the one ſide, as 
ja vourable conditions propoſed 
he general were on the other, 


- 


o 


* 


the evening : and every preparaiy 
made by the inhabitants and gm 
ſon, for vigorouſly repelling a y 
neral aſſault which was expetedy 
take place in the night. 
But General. Prevoſt, fncy 
himſelf totally diſappointed 3 
every hope that had been held gy 
to him relative to Charles Tom 
bad other objects of ſerious wy 
ſideration now before him. þ 
found no offers he could mug 
were ſufficient to induce the eney 
to a ſurrender, and that their c 
tenance ſhewed the fulleſt deten 
nation of: deſence ; that their lug 
were defended: by a numerous 


tillery, and flanked by their ay 


ſhipping and gallies; and that Gu 
incoln, with a force, at le 
equal, if not ſuperior to his om 
was faſt . approaching. On ly 
own fide, he had neither battery 
artillery; nor a naval force to 
operate with his land forces; wh 
were zwo articles ſo indiſpenkal 
neceſſary for carrying the pla 
that their want ſeemed an inſups 
able bar to-evety hope of ſucceli 
And if he were repulſed with 
conſiderable loſs, which was mug 
to be apprehended, his fituati 
involved as he was, in a labyrin 
of) rivers and creeks, ſurroundi 
on all ſides by a ſuperior enen 
and his retreat continually impech 
by ſwamps and difficult pally 
ſeemed ſcarcely to admit of a ho! 
that any part of his ſmall an 
could have been preſerved. 
Under theſe conſiderations, 
prudently decamped { 
night, and having previouſly þ 
ken care to leave a proper guil 
far the ſecurity of the paſs at A 
ley Ferry, he had by morning '* 
turned to the ſouth fide of that F 
ver without interruption, ot . 


on that ve 


the 
| — . — ware . 
15 k '1 knot 
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Ae or ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of 
ho had been the 

e re ſtanding to their arms, 
f the-momentary apprehenſion 
furious attack. From thenee 
dames and St. John, Which lie 
e ſouthward of Charles Town 
our, and from their cultivati- 
and plenty of proviſions for the 
ps. Theſe begin "that almoſt 
nuech ſuceeſſion, and ſome- 
labyrinth of iſlands, into 


h, the "ſea with its numerous 


and ide frequent rivers and 
„dave divided that low flat 
try, which extends along the 
em Charles Town' to Sa- 
ah; the channels which- 
are interſected, or ſeparated. 
the continent, being im ſome 
very narrow and ipconſider- 
ie in others ſo great, as to 
{excellent harboüurs or roads 
ping. Ga fin £1 RY 277 
theſe iſlands, the army impa- 
ly expected thoſe ' ſupplies of 
uition” and neceſſaries from 
Yort, which exceedingly 
d. The a fe which BY 
diſpatched” with - theſe ſup- 
nad the ill fortune, of being 
taken, deſtroyed, or driven 
the enemy. The arrival 
o frigates of war, at length 
& the diſtreſſes of the troops, 
bled the army to return to 
thward: | 
te object now with the general 
duke and hold poſſeſſion of 
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land of Port Royal; a mea- 
vhich held out many preſent 


| advantages. among 
n was not the leaſt, that it 
afford good quarters and an 
le uation to the troops, dur- 
le intenſe heats and the very 


nhhealthy ſeaſon, which were then 
either prevailing of” approaching: 
By this means alſo, be would hold 
4 fore - footing in "South Carolina? 
from which it was not in the mu 
of the enemy to move: him,” 


| the long expected and wiſhed for re- 


inforcements arrived, whieh might 
enable him to proceed effectuallx 
in the reduction of that colony. 
In the mean time; no poſition could 
be better choſen for covering Geor- 
In on that ſide; the excellent har- 
ur of Port Royal, was the beſt 
ſtation in that quarter for the royal 
ſhipping, and its vicinity to the 
town of Savannah, with the open 
communication between both pla- 
ces, ferved all together to render it 
a poſt of great importance. 
While the greater part of the ar- 
my wete engaged in the operations 
of moving from one iſland to ano- 
ther, and of eſtabliſhing the diffe- 
rent poſts which it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to occupy during the ſickly 
ſeaſon, General Lincoln thought 
it a proper opportunity to attack 


Lieutenant Colonel Maitland, bo 


was ſtrongly poſted at the paſs of 
Stoney Ferry, which ſeems to be 
on the inlet between the continent 


and the iſland of St. John. The 


Colonel's force conſiſted of the firſt 
battalion of they 1ſt, and one Heſ- 
ſian, together with the Carolina 
refugees ; the two battalions being 
ſo weak and reduced, that his" 
whole number is ſaid to have 
amounted only to about 8oo men. 
The poſt, however; beſides its natu- 

ral advantages, was well covered 

with redoubts, an abhatis, and artil- 


| lery. On the other ſide, the Ame 


rican force is repreſented as amount- 2 
ing to 5,000 men, and eight pieces 
01 cannon. TOR 


15 They 


! 
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| pported it for about an 1 up that port, and to 
but were received with ſuch a coun- — 1 
* — and; ſuch, coolneſs. and 
 Eraneſs, and ſo much galled by 
_ the fire of an armed flat, which frig 
covered the left-flank of the poſt, 
1 that they were then obliged to re- 
tire with conſiderable loſs. The 


ſive that the enemy migat in 
time either to) ſtrengtben thy 


works or receive ſuc- % i 


| ſuppor were landed at 
The royal forces loſt ſome officers: — and marched 6 
as well as men; and above a hun- reQly. towards that place. 
dred of both were wounded. The The town was open and deſem 
Americans loſt ' ſome officers of leis, but the e to it by mit 
name ; and it cannot be doubted,, was covered by Fort Nelſon, wid 
that their loſs. in general was con- had been conſtructed at about l 
ſiderably greater. ' The army met 2 mile's diſtance for that put 
with no obſtruction in its move But the garriſon of the fort, hu 
ment to Port Royal; and the ſea- ing that no ſuccour was at h 
ſon put an end to all operations on and that the fort was incapailed 
either fide in that quarter. nal ny effectual defence, to a 
- In the beginning of May, Sir ing ſurrounded and made priſam 
Henry Clinton concerted with Sir abandoned it at the approach 
| George Collier, who now com- the army, who of courle took pt 
manded the marine at New York, ſeſſion both of that and the on 
an expedition to the Chefapeak, The town, or remains, of Noi 
and a deſcent upon Virginia, as on the- oppoſite ſide of the m 
' meaſures; which more than any fell likewiſe into. their. lud 
 'other that could be undertaken, . Upon the approach of ihe k. 
would contribute to the embar- | and army, the enemy burned 
raſſment and diſtreis of the veral of the veſſels in thele f 
%% ds of 4 _ --. among which were two 
A fofficient naval and land force French ſhips, loaded with a l 
for the intended. purpoſes, was ſand hogſheads of tobacco; 
© accordingly diſpatched from New celerity of the invaders dun 
Pork, under the conduct of Sir however, checked the 
Geo, Collier, and Maj. Gen. Ma- pretty early, ſeveral others F 
thew. The fleet having ſucceſs- taved and fell according 
fully paſſed between the Capes of their hands. 
© Virginia, the Raiſonable man of 1 1 
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WT he | 
Ats .t0 a 
ng poſts ſeveral miles in front, 
A ou 
ſerved to cover the approaches 
his camp from any ſudden at- 
I xt of the enemy. I 2 
„the Britiſh guards having 
rched eighteen miles by nig 


iſemond oo: r give at 
break. They found the place 
been bally abandoned at their 
proach; and they immediately 
to the deſtruction of a 


large ine of proviſions, 
0 Ae = yeſſels and na 
res which they found. there. A 
lar deſtruction was carried on 
Kempe s landing, Shepherd's, 
ſport, Tanner's creek, and other 
ces in that quarter; nor were 
frigates and armed veſſels leſs 
ve or ſucceſsful in their ſervice, 
the rivers, and in the near parts 
W 
Wihin a fortnight, that the 
t and army continued upon the 
t, the loſs ſuſtained by the 
nericans was r Se- 
al thouſand: els of pork, 
bother proviſions in proportion, 
ch had been prepared for Waſh- 
tons army, and a great quan- 
p of ſtores, were deſtroyed at 
folk and Shepherd's. In other 
ces theſe articles were brought 
Aboye 130 ſhips and veſſels 
all forts, were deſtroyed or 
en. Of theſe, 17 prizes were 
pught away; among thoſe de- 
dyed or taken, were ſome priva- 
„ and veſſels of force. All 
e upon the ſtocks were burned ; 
conſiderable quantity of naval 
es brought off; and every thing 
Ive o the building or fitting 
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| | ht obedience. of 
the town of Suffolk, on the 


[187 
of ſhips, that was, not convenient] 
p35. 54 deſtroyed. [53 7 5 
The commanders. received from 
the . loyaliſts, according to their 
uſual cuſtom, | ſuch flattering ac- 
counts and poſitive. aſſurances, of 
the1general diſpoſition of the 
ple of, that colony to return to 
di their ſovereign,. and 
their impatience tg ſee, the royal 
ard ereQted. r amongſt . t 
that bir George Collier could not 
avoid repreſenting the matter in 
his letter to Sir Henry Clinton, in 
the full view in which. it appeared 
to . himſelf. If it was not, bow- 
ever; thought FRO 39 adopt the 
25 > N | extent, 
ſtrongly ur great advant 
hi avs. accrue. from — — 
them ſuch reinforcements, as would 
enable them to hold a footing in 
the country, by converting Portſ- 
mouth into a place of arms, and 
rendering it thereby a ſure aſylum 
for ſhipping ; purpoſes, which from 
its ſituation, it ſeemed well calcu- 
lated for anſwering, and which 
would have totally deſtroyed the 
trade of the Cheſapeak. On the 
other hand, it was a place removed 
from ſuccour, and in a manner 
ſurrounded with the greateſt forces 
of the enemy. It is evident that 
Sir Henry Clinton ſaw theſe mat - 
ters in a very different light, from 
chat in which they were viewed by 
Sir George Collier. He ſent an 
order for their unmediate return. 
The fleet and army, with their 
prizes and booty, (having firſt de- 
moliſhed Fort Nelſon, and ſet fire 
to the ſtore-houſes and all the 
other buildings in the dock-yard 
at Goſport), arrived fafe at New 
York before the expiration of the 


moath, 
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An erpedten which General 
Sir Henry Clinton was upon the 


nt of Undertaking up the North 


r, y bontributed to the 
more ſperdy trerll of the fotces 
enemy hall för ſome time bern 
en wou and 
| e the two == Mort 
of” Verplanks Neck, and Stöne 
| A ands. . 
, which are ↄn nearly oppoſit. 
pint of lab,” e delt on 
Fat, and the other on, the 
Weſt fide"of the North river, were 
of the utmoſt importance for keep- 
ing the cömmunication open be- 
tween” the ' Eaſtern and Weſtern 


* mW. called 
ing rely bel 


Went being under the Gdy 
Sir George Collier. On te 
Towing morning, General Vuy 

wittr the 8 of then 
landed on the Eaſt fide of t 
yer, about eight miles ſhor 
Verplanks; whilſt the Ten 
under the conduct of Genen 

tiſon, and accompanied h 
Henry Clinton, advancing f 
up, landed within three mils 
Stoney Point. Upon the a 


ance of the ſhips, 


medately abandoned their w , 
but took care to ſet fire to a1 
block-houſe. Upon the appny 
of the troops to take poſſcſing 
Stoney © Point; they, hown 
made ſome ſhew of refiſtanc, 
drawing up on the hills; butth 
did not venture to abide the d 


tween them: As theſe works were fit 


nearly completed, but not yet de- 
dle, the general thought it 
the proper ſeaſon to avail himſelf 
- $f the induſtry of the enemy, and 
to reap the fruits of their toll, 
Wathington, who lay with his 
army at Middle Brook in Jerſey 
Was at too great a diſtance to in. 
terrupt the execution of the deſign ; 
nor could his efforts at any rate 
have extended to the eaſtern fide'of 
the river. We have already had 
occaſion to ſee the prodigious ad- 
vantage, which the naval command 
of that great fiver and we 
dforded to an army, in any fingle 
or double ſcheme of operation on 
either fide. poets 4g Amer 
The troops deſtined for this ſer- 
vice, under the command of Ma- 
jor General Vaughan, were only 
May zoth. dewly embarked, when 
"ay: 300, the were joined by the 
force returned from the Chefapeak, 
and proceeded all together up the 
North River; the naval. depart- 


1 


The Americans had finifel 
ſmall, but ſtrong and com 
work, on the oppoſite fide df 
river, which, they called Fat 
Fayette; this. was defended | 
four pieces of artillery, anda 

gatriſon of between 70 und 
men. But this little redv 
though ſtrong in itſelf, was a 
tually commanded by Stoney a 
Which lies at about a thou 


. diſtance on the opp 
ore; and it being exceed 
difficult of approach from ig 
fide, at leaft for the conveyant 
artillery, the attack was a 
ugly intended * from the 0S 
For this purpoſe, Genera] Put 


with infinite fatigue and 1a 
and the moſt indefatigable 
verance during the night, 3 
came the difficulties of dug 
the heavy artillery from 2 
bad landing place up a fk?! 
cipice, to IS top the hull; ! 
his exertions and arrange , 


el ad judicious,! 
by five on the following morn-, 
1 ke had, opened 2 battery of 


d anotn« 
ay Ro of the difficult rocks, 


Stoney, Point, which poured, a 
4. of bre over on 


2 


eorge Collier, Who advanced 


u reach of the fort, 
onade was continued on all 
during the day; and as ſoon 
was dark, Sir George ordered, 
of the ga llies 10 pals the fort, 
anchor above it, in order to 
ent the eſenpe of the garriſon; 
fater. In the mean time, Ge- 
Vaughan with. his diviſion, 


hills, was at length arrived, 
had cloſely inveſted the fort 

chat all poſſibility of eſcape 
— and that their 
was totally overpowered and, 
n the magaitude of that which 


itreſs on the following morn- 


ut any other ſtipulation than 
of. humane. treatment. The 


ed ſome praiſe, although we 


7 ot know that it was paid on 
r fide. + | 
de general gave immediate 


uon for finiſhing and com- 
bg the works both poſts, 
for- putting Stoney. Point in 
ular, in the ſtrongeſt ſtate of 
Ice. And for their better 
nt and protection, as well as 
2 view to the further opera- 


my at Philipſburg, ſomething 
lf way down; the river to 


another of mortars, 


Fort la 
en ney 
be attack.;was ſupported by 


the gallies and gun-boats, 
| The; - 


ag made a long · circuit throu 4 | 


received, ſurrendered their lit- 
and themſelyes prifoners of war, 


peſs of their defence certainly 


of the. campaign, encamped 


g 
at 


4 
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NewYork Iſland z which, he like- 
viſe, rendered a poſt of ſome im- 
up works, 
iſhment and 


portance, by throw, 
in order for the ef 


preſervation of a free communication. . | 


in future. By tbe tols of theſe poſts, 
the rebels in the; Jerſ2ys were un- 
der. a neceſſity of, making a detour 
of above ninety miles through the 
Pn. to cammunicate with, 
Ri 


e countries Eaſt of Hudſon's, 
rs e ame - bs 
The ſtate oſ che boſtile! armies 


— 
9 
+4 


on both ſides with reſpect to actual 


force, together with the want of 


money, and the paucity of mili- 


tary proviſion on one, negeſſanly; 
limited the views of, the \oppoſite; 
commanders, and prevented their 
undertaking any deciſive or exten- 
ſive + hy Ic They were each 
in a ſtrong ſtate of defence, and 
neither had ſuck a ſuperiority of 
force, as could compel bis adver- 
ſary to relinquiſh}, the advantages 
of his ſituation. Waſhington: Was 
beſides in expectation of foreign: 
aid ; and it would have been little 
conſiſtent with his ufual character 
of caution and judgment, to haye, 
run the - hazard by any previous 
attempt, or haſty. meaſure, of 
weakening his natural ſtrength in 
ſuch a degree, as might render 
him be of profiting by the- 
aſſiſtance of his ally, and the Ame- 
rican arms and force, of courſe 
contemptible in his eyes. The 
campaign was accoidingly languid, 
and its operations con to the 
ſurpriſe of poſts, and to deſultory 
excurſions ; 10 the laſt of which, 
the Americans were now, as at all 
times, exceedingly expoſed, and 
upon no footing of equality with 
their enen. H nt l 207: 1 12 

The numberleſs ſmall cruizers, 
whale-boats, and other * 


bees s 5 


that nature, from the Connecticut 


coſts; "Which infeſted the ſound;” were 


— 'betiyeen that colony and 
| INhind," were fo watchful and 
a int i Weir de ations, and 
their ſituation — them ſuch 
nities, that they had nearly 

| A. the trade to and from 
New Vork on that ſide, to the very 
great diſcommodity and diſtreſs of 
that city; as well as of the fleet 
and army. Upon this account, 
General Bir Ar Clinton, and 
Sir G Collier, determined on 
a courſe of deſultory invaſions 
along that coaſt, with a view of 
curing the evil, by cutting off the 
means of dation in the de- 


ſtruction of their piratical craft, 
and ſo far as it could be done; of 
their other: veſſels and materials for 
building. 2 25 

Governor Tryos, who was e 


wiſe a general officer, was appoint- 
ed to the conduct of the land ſer- 

in this expedition; his force 
amounted to about +- 2,600 men, 
and he was ſeconded by Brigadier 


General _ an officer” of diſ- 
guiſhed merit and ac- 
the 


July Stb. g e The fleet having 
arrived at Newhaven, the forces 
were landed, and took poſſeſſion of 


that town, and of a battery that 


covered the harbour, without any 
great lofs, although they met with 
every impediment in their power, 


and no ſmall ſhare of irregular re- 


ſiſtance from the inhabitants and 
neighbouring militia. The fort, 
and e for naval or-mili- 
tary purpoſes, were deſtroyed. The 
to vn was ſpared, although firſt 
doomed to deſtruction, owing to 
ſoine meaſures obſerved by the mi- 
litia, in not moleſting the troops on 


. 3 5 


n fleet departed from New- 


again Ended. 
ed. * the . ＋ 

and every thing of -value g 
ſumed. The ' neaſare Ty 
conchuding expetltida to Nori 
where the militia being more x 
merous, and the reſiſtance 
than in the former places by 
that town and the 0 
Greenfield, were totally cri 
— loſs ſuſtained by the 

in this laſt act of the ei 
dds Was very great. Beſides l. 
of their houſes, and effects, 20 
ſiderable number of ſhips, 6 
finiſhed or on the ſtocks, wid 
ſtill greater of Whale boay of 
ſmall craft, with ftotes and af 
chandiſe to a large amount, 1 
all deſtroyed. ' 

Whether it was, that this c 
of deſtruction was contrary to! 
intention and approbation * 
Henry Clinton, or from wh: 
other cauſe it proceeded, 1 
ſuddenly ſtopped in its career, i 
order from that genen 
for the immediate return of 
The lofs ſuſtained} 
the royal forces was very rity 
conſidering the oppoſition they 
with; the whole number, in l. 
wounded, and miſſing, wy 
150, of which, not above 2 
were killed on the ſpot. 

The fires and deſtruction vi 
marked this expedition, Wert 
tributed to different cauſes. f 
to the reſentment excited h 
rebels, in their firing from! 
tops and windows of their holt 
partly th the zeal of the 
American refugees, who wer 
placable in the reſentment wh 
they bore to their-countryn® 5 
the oppolite ſide, and who 
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ſpirit dong Wil their iäti- compoſed of ſuch very 'combuſtible 
6 of the country, materials as boards and | ſhingles? 
—— aconthey in theſe This' expedition afforded abundant 
as it Was ſaid, matter, for the renewal and in- 
"to" military ne- creaſe of that loud clamour, which 
ng" of the houſes the Americans had ſo long raiſed, 
ne to malk the retreat of the and ſo widely extended, relative 
b Major Genetal ITtyon, to the cruel, © and unheard-ef 
erer, Juſtified the meaſure, in manner, in which, they pretended; 
letter to the General, upon the that the war was conducted on 
inciples of policy; and ſaid, the royal fide. Nor did it ſeem 
houkd be very ſorry, if it was to produce any great effect with 
ugbt less reconcileable with reſpect to its immediate object, 
of checking the deptedations ot the 
country duty to the king, and American cruizers; for, ſo bold and 
hw of arms, to which America numerous were they, that in a 
been led to make the awful very few days after, two of the 
al- That the uſurpers had royal floops of war were taken by 
telſedly + placed their hopes of tbtemenmnm. n 
ing the dmpire, in avoiding The ſurpriſe of Verplanks and 
lane actions, upon the waſte of Stoney Point, drew Waſhington 
Britiſh treaſure, and the eſcape} and his army from the Jerſeys, to 
their owu property, during the the high, ſtrong, and mountainous 
ning” of the war. That country, above thoſe poſts, and on 
r power was ſupported by the both ſides of the North river. 
era dread of. their tyranny, General Sir Henry Clinton's ob- 
the arts praQtiled to inſpire a ject was, to draw him down, if 
lulous* multitude with a pre- poſſible, from theſe faſtneſſes into 
pous confidence in the for- the flat country; and thereby to 
nuance of the royal forces. And, bring on a general engagement in 


F- 7 7. a4 


jr i 


= — 


1d 


he wiſhed'to detect this delu- that ſort of ground, Which would 
and, if poſſible, without in- have been adapted to the exertion 
ef to-the-Joyaliſts.” | of ' thoſe peculiar advantages, and 


hatever force or juſtice there that decided ſupctiority, which 
im de in theſe arguments, the the royal army poſſeſſed. This 
ſure of burning and deſtroy- was among the motives which led 
the. country feemed an im- to the Connecticut expedition; 
per accompanyment to an ad- and others of leſs note, were un- 
b of invitation which was cir- dertaken upon the fame principle. 
ted among the inhabitants, It was, however, a matter of no 
ug them to return to their ſmall difficulty to lead Waſhington 
J and allegiance. Mr. Tryon, into ſuch an error; nor could any 
erer;/Tegrets in his letter, the art in the laying or covering of 
ing of their places of worſtup; the deſign, afford more than à 
July. obſerves, the great dif- very doubtful pioſpect of its ſue- 
y of alligning any fixed limits ceſs. (2:8? ee 
a .conflagration, - where the Whilſt the hoſtile armies were 
angs are cloſe, and the houſes thus watching each other's motions 
with 
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With the wol 


rn on the 2 
12 an 4 carried in 
„ * Wayne. = 

— ad bad i be en wanting in 
8 — or repai ing the works. 
Rage Pong wi which the 2 
admit of, 
n * — was now in à very ſtrong 
te of defence i and was garri- 
d by the 17th, regiment of 
dot, the grenadier companies of 
the 7 iſt, a company of loyal Ame- 
ricans, and ſome artillery; the 
whole being under the command 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnſon, 
e garriſon, in, the bree 
at Verplanks Neck, 
the conduct of Te 
Webfterz and was at 


ble equal in force to that at Stor 


. w. 
ayne Was 8 ined 
to the difficult taſk: of 75 
and | reducing Stoney Points for 
— he was provided with a; 
dong nchen ol the moſt, 
— * 5 in the American 
f .T troops havin og. ſet⸗ 
fat 5th out from; Sandy Reach, 
about nan, bad, a 
a march of about fourteen miles to 
ſurmount, over high mountaicsg 
through deep moraſſes, difficult 
defiles, and roads exceedin gly. bad 
and narrow, ſo that "they could: 
only move in ſingle files during the 
greateſt part of the way. About 
eight o clock in the evening. the 
van arrived within a mile and a 
half of their objeQ,, where they 
halted, and the troops were formed 
into two columns, as faſt as they 
came up. While they were in this 
"poſition, Wayne, with molt of his 
3 e went tom recon- 


4800 « l 
8 


- — - 


unremitted attention, 
an enterpriſe of, ſpirit, and eclat, 


private men, who, e 


the attention — the 


noitte the works, and 
the:ſituation of the gans 
2:14 was ſomething not ng 
of obſervation, that the by 
which: had been; ſo often 
employed againſt the Ameticay 
ſumilar caſes, was tir only 0 
which they uſed in this wy 
It was near midnight dein! 
two columrs approached the gl 
that on the 1 * 
* and ana rept 
ed' by Ge Wayne 
van, conſiſting oſ 1 50 picked 
led by the moſt adventurous 
cers,. and commanded: by 
— Colonel Fleury, 4 
the attack, with unloaded n 
and fixed bayonets; they K 


eceded by an a q 
Nag 0 of A officer 
Senpuithed courage, accompiyl 
by twenty of the moſt dehay 


| offices, were particularly i 
to remove the abbatis, nods 
obſiruQions; which lay in thex 
of the ſucceeding troops. 
calumn on the left, was led ij 
ſimilar choſen van, — una 
muſkets' and fixed- bayonets, wi 
the command of. a Major Stew 
and that was alſo preceded i 
ſimilar ſotlorn hope. The ges 
iſſued the moſt pointed orca 
both columns, (which they 
ſtrictly to have adhered to) un 
fire a ſhot on any account, 
pw their whole. reliance al 
yonet. 

The (two ache 5 to 
been directed to oppoſite pou 
the works; whilſt! à detach 
under a Maj or Murfree en 
iſon, 
feint in their front. They 


* 
the: approaches more difficult, 
| 7» e 
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\ their knowledge of the place 
4 induced them to expect; the 
ks being covered by a deep 
raſs, and which at this time 
F alſo overflowed by the tide. 
de Americans ſay, that neither 

deep moraſs, the formidable 
4 double rows of abbatis, or the 
dug works in front and flank, 

Id damp the ardour of their 
hops; who, in the face of a 
ft inceſſant and tremendous fire 

muſquetry, and of cannon 
ded with grape ſhot, forced 
ir way at the point of the bay- 

t through every obſtacle, until 

van of each column met in 

center of the works, where 
y arrived at nearly the ſame 
tant, | 
General Wayne was wounded in 

head by a muſket ball, as he 
led the laſt abbatis; but was 
lantly ſupported, and helped 
ough the works, by his two 
wwe Aid de Camps, Fiſhbourn 
Archer, to whom he acknow- 
Iged the utmoſt gratitude in his 
blic letter, Colonel Fleury, 
jo we may perceive by his name 
be a French officer, had the 
our of ſtriking the Britiſh 
ndard with his own hand. Ma- 

Steward, and ſeveral other 
cers, received great praiſe ; as 
in particular the two Lieute- 


ts, Gibbons and Knox, one of 


om led the forlorn hope on the 
ht, as the other did on the left; 
d who had both the fortune to 
ape unhurt, although the firſt 
eventeen men out of twenty in 
1 | 5 
exe is ſcarcely any thing in the 
nlaRions of Wor: which afords 
re room for ſurprize, and ſeeins 
_ be Safe for, than the 
ddigious difpari 
+ * 1 Pony —— the 


* 


numbers ſlain in thoſe different ac⸗ 
tions, which ſeemotherwiſe ſimilar, 
or greatly to correſpond, in their 
prineipal circumſtances; nature and 
magnitude. Nothing could well 
be ſuppoſed, from its nature and 
circumſtances more bloody, in pro- 
portion to the numbers engaged, 
than this action; and yet the loſs 
on both ſides was exceedingly mo- 
derate.- The fate of 3 Tew 
of the 17th regiment, who fell in 
this action, being rather ſingular | 
and unforiunate, was accordingly 
regretted, He had been left for 
dead on the field in the laſt war; 
and perhaps no other officer in Eu- 
rope had ſurvived ſo great a num- 
ber of wounds, as he had receive 
ed in the courſe of his ſervice. 
Promotion had been long promiſed 
and expected ; but through the 
want of any particular intereſt to 
ſupport that claim, which his long 
ſervices, merit, and particular ſut- 
ferings, ſeemed, indeed, to ren- 
der unneceſſary, he finiſhed his 
military career at the head only o 
a company. 54 
Nothing could exceed the tri- 
umph of the Americans, upon the 
ſucceſs of this enterprize, and the 


vigour and ſpirit with which it was 


conducted. It muft, indeed, be 
acknowledged, that, conſidered in 
all its parts and difficulties, it 
would have done honour to the 
moſt veteran ſoldiers. Waſhing- 
ton, the Congreſs, the General 
Aſſembly, and the Supreme Ex- 
ecutive Council of Penſylvania, 
ſeemed emulous in their acknow-- 
ledgments, and in the praiſes 
which they beſtowed upon General 
Wayne, his officers, and troops. 
In theſe they particularly applaud 
the humanity and clemenoy ſhewn 
to the vanquiſhed; When, (they 


(*N] fay _ 
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ſay) by the laws of war, and ſti- 
mulated by reſentment from the 
remembrance of a former maſſa- 
cre, they would have been juſti- 
ged in putting the whole garriſon 
to the ſword. Nor were real or 
honorary rewards to the officers 
forgotten. The total number of 

— amounted to 543, and 
the ſlain of the garriſon, accord- 
ing to the American account, to 


63 z which. taken together do not 


differ very widely from the imper- 
2 return fent in a hurry by 
Colonel Johnfon ; taking it for 
gramed, (as was undoubtedly the 
cafe} that thoſe whom he reckons 
as mi axe included in either 
part of the calculation. The tro- 
Phies, artillery and ſtores, were 
not, in reſpect to the nature and 
extent of the poſt, inconſiderable. 
©: As ſoon as Stoney Point was ta- 
ken, the artillery was directly turn- 
ed againſt Verplanks, and a furi- 
ous cannonade enſued, which ne- 
ceſſarily obliged the ſhipping at the 
latter place to cut their cables, and 
fall down the river. The news of 
this diſaſter, and of Webſter's ſitu- 
ation, who alſo expected an imme- 
diate attack on the land fide, no 
- Fooner reached Sir Henry Clinton, 
than he took the moſt ſpeedy mea- 
ſutes ſor the immediate relief of 
the one poſt, and the recovery of 
the other. The whole Britith land 
and naval force was accordingly in 
motion. The general, with the 
main army, advanced to Dobb's 
Ferry; the cavalry, with a detach- 
ment of light infantry, puſhed 
forwards to the banks of the Cro- 
ton river, in order to awe the 
enemy on. that fide, in their at- 
tempts by land againſt Verplanks; 
and Sir George Collier, with the 
frigates, armed veffels, and trau- 


A 


deſtruction of the works, ah 


and danger. But Fortune ws 


ſtorm of Stoney Point. Oa 


ſports of the fleet, baving h 
dier General Sterling, with by 
regiments on board, proceedy 
the river, ; ' 
But however great the 
tance or value of Stoney Pag 
Waſhington was by no mean @ 
poſed to hazard a general enge 
ment on its account; more chez 
ally in a ſituation, where the q 
mand of the river would 4 
ſuch decifive advantages wh 
enemy in the diſpoſition, andi 
den movement of their u 
whether with reſpect to the in 
diate point of action, or to thely 
ing of the paſfes, and cutting 
the retreat of his army, as my 
8 be attended withtheas 
atal conſequences, He in 
the Congreſs in bis letter, that 
had been previouſly determindy 
council not to attempt key 
that poſt, and that nothing ay 
was originally intended, than & 


. the artillery and fn 
Sir Henry Clinton regained & 
poſt, after it had-been threedy 
in the poſſeſſion of the enemy. 
placed a ſtrong garriſon in i. 

A few repetitions of ſuc 
ceſs, would have rendered 
Americans ſo daring and # 
venturous, that the advanced 

on the royal fide, muſt have 
kept in a conſtant ſtate of it 


always in the ſame humour; 
could they often find office 
men, who were capable of al 
with ſuch vigour and ſpint, 
thoſe who had ſucceeded ni 


the very night that Briga- 
dier Sterling had taken poſch 
of that poſt, an enterprize la 
ently daring in the deſign, at 

uu 


oe 


ars#60kr' or EURE (gs YN 


vRed'in the out- Scotia, and amidft thoſe new and | 
weak ſettlements, which the Maf- 


n 3 211 
wh well coodu 


WW; put which failed wrercbedly in, 


| | 
Wc xecution, was undertaken a- 


| inſt, Paulus Hook, which lies al- 
Wt oppoſite to the, city of New 
Wk on the Jerſey ſide. It ſeems 
it the ſtrength of the poſt, had 
laced ſuch axemiſſneſson the ſide 
the garriſon, that the enemy com- 
tely ſurprized tbe, place at three 
ſock in the. morning, and car- 
da blockhouſe and two redqubts 
noſt without any reſiſtance. In 
i critical moment of exigency, 
jor Sutherland, the commander, 


ew himſelf haſtily, with forty 


ſhans, into another redoubt, 
m which they kept ſo warm and 
eſſant a fire, that the Americans 
adatouſly deſerted their new 
its, with as much expedition, 
i as litile difficulty, as they had 
en attained ; thus, by a retreat 
diſgraceful, as the attempt had 
a. apparently bold and well 
nducted, they abandoned. a con- 
a. already evidently in their 

„ Without baving. bad cou- 
ze. een to ſpike the artillery, 
to ſet fire to the barracks, The 
nmandant bad che fortune to 
leem his charadter, by the gal- 


try with which he retrieved the 


plequences of his negligence. 

but at the heel of theſe tranſac- 
ns, intelligence of an alarming 
ture was received from the eaſt- 
rd, which ſuddenly - called Sir 
orge Collier, with the greater 
t of his naval force, away from 
w York. This neceſſity origi- 
ted from an expedition under- 
en in the ſummer from Halli- 
t by Colonel Macleane, with a 
of eſtabliſhing a ſtrong poſt 
the river Penobſcot, in the ea- 
In confines) of New England, 
ere that colony borders on Nova 


ſachuſetts people have eſtabliſhed 
in that quarter ſince the laſt war, 
and formed into a county under.” 
the name of Lincoln. The force; 
with which he, arrived in the Per 


nobſcor.abaut the middle of June, 
canſiſted of a detachment 450 
rank and Ge of the 74th regiment, 


a the Bad 15 which, were 
conyoyed. by three (loops of war, 
Here Col : 4 11 
conſtruct a fort, in a ſituatjon pers, 
fectly well choſen for annoying the 
enem m. 1 5 
This tranſaction occaſoned un 
unuſual alarm at Boſton, and the 
moſt vigorous meaſures were adop- 
ted by that government to prev 


its completion. Orders were im, 


mediately given for an expeditiqn, 
to the Penobſcot; and in order ta. 
ſecure armed veſſels and tranſport 
as well as ſailors, an embargo of 
forty days was laid on all their 
ſhipping. As a further encou- 
ragement, the ſtate gave up its 
ſhare in all prizes that were taken 
to the captors. A very conſider- 
able naval armament, (for ſo new 
a ſtate) under the conduct of Com- 
modore Saltonſtall, was according- 
ly fitted out with extraordinary ex- 
pedition; aud a body of troops 
efibarked under the conduct of 
General Lovel. er 
On the other ſide, the works of 
the new fort, notwithſtanding that 


the utmoſt diligence was uſed © 


in their conſtruction, were yet ſo 
far from being finiſhed, as to aſ- 
ford but very  imperfe& means of 
defence, againſt any great ſuperi- 
ority of force. Colonel Macleane 
had, however, the fortune to te- 


ceive intelligence of the armament 


preparing at Boſton, a few days 
12 


onel Macleane began to 


bY 
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before its arrival z upon which,, 
hre immediately changed his plan 
of operstion; and inftead of pro- 
cteding farther in the conſtruction 
of works, which there chuld be no 
time for completing, applied him- 
ſelf with the greateſt affiduity, to 
the putting of the pöſt iu rhe beſt 
-prefert: [fate of defence, which its 
fieg#tion, and the ſhortneſs of the 
notice" equld admit. In this, as 
min everything elſe, be'received the 

mbſtcordiat and efficacious ſupport 


crews of the three royal frigates in 
the river, who committed them- 
_ with the 8 cnn” 
1 to abide the fate of rhe garri- 
ſon. Uns 77 1 N f * 05 "ok 
: a3: $7*.. t eng | o i 
July 5th, tile and Feed feet, 
te the amount of 37 fail, appear- 
ed in fright ; and ſoon after, their 
armed veffels began to cannonade 
the Hips of war, and x battery of 
four twelve pounders, which had 
Been thrown up on the bank of rhe 
river for their protection. It ap- 
Ppears, that the works of the fort 
Were commenced about the middle 
of ſmall peninſula, the weftern 
Point of which run pretty deep! 
. mito the river ; and the whole, 7 
far as we can judge, forming a 
fort of * hook, within which was 
included a little bay or harbour, 
wherein the frigates were ſtationed. 
The commander had the precau- 
tion to intrench the iſthmus or 
neck, Wh ich joined the peninfula 
to the continent, by which he was 
fecured on the back. The weak 
fide of the peninſula lay to the har- 
bour, the entrance to which was, 
as we have ſeen, defended by the 
frigates, and the four gun battery; 
and the oppoſite ide, ſeems not to 
kave dotted of a landing. From 


. GG *& 4% 
— 4 wu 


* 


u ing a landing on the weft jo 


n—_ | 
as to afford no ſmall room fy 


And afliftance from the officers and 


this ſituation, the only fg 
means the enemy bolleſled in. 
daching the fort, was by 


and even there,, the grong 
ſo ffrong and di 


to the commander, that he þ 
be able to protract their open 
for ſome confiderable time, y 
was the great obje& he hy 
view, as holding ont the pf 
of expected relief. 

The fire of the enemy 

well returned, that thei 
found it neceſſary to retire; 
which their fleet anchored d 
welt end of the peninſula, 
renewed the attack upon th 
ping on the, following day; 

being again repulſed u 
fore, they ſeemed, for the 
ſent, to give up all hope of 
er, on that ſide. They n 
ſeveral attempts to fand, bat 
the firſt night, and after, in 
they were alſo conſtantly ten 
by the piquets, who were a0 
tageouſſy poſted on the pon 
their reception, To the great 
prize, however, and diſappy 
ment of the commander and 
ſon, they made good their 
ing under a violent cannonad, 
the morning of the 28th, 1 
obliged the piquets to retire 
fort. wet Dal 

The attention of the com 
der, his officers and garriſon, 
now neceffarily confined 
ſtrengthening and defence af 
works; operations in which 
were equally indefatigable n 
ceſsful. On the third day, 
after their landing, the 
enemy opened a battery al 
750 yards diſtance ; and 111 
days after, another ſomewbut 


but although whe *earinonade 
c both was very briſk and well 
ported, the works were carried 
in the fort with = 
7 induſtry as before. . Thus the 
jeged | exhibited” the fiogular 
enomenon, of acquiring a daily 
eon of internal ſtrength and 
ucity, under the imme liate aſ- 
[ts of the ener. 
I; the mean time, the Ameri- 
having ereRed a battery on 
iſland" at the entrance of the 
bour, the friga es and ſhipping 
zugt it neceſſary, upon à con- 
ation between the land and na- 
force, to retire farther within 
bay or creek ; and having alſo 
ted” guns to. cover their own 
ttery, the commander was there- 
enabled to withdraw the four 
elye pounders for the defence of 
fort. For about a fortnight 
cannonade was ſupported with 
at ſpirit on both fides ; at the 
| of which time, the commander 
eived intelligence from a de- 
ter, that a general ſtorm was 
d upon, it being intended to 
ack the ſhips and the fort at the 
e inſtant, Upon this informa» 
n, he immediately threw up a 
all work, covered with light 
lllery, at about 150 yards diſ- 
Ice, in the front of the fort; thus 
ling a further ſecurity and cover 
the body of the place. 
Whilt the commanders, garri- 
„ and ſeamen were in impatient 
pectation of the "patio and 
wont the ſmalleſt apprehenfion 
to the event; an unuſual quiet 
ing obſerved on the enemy's 
g 14th ſide, very early in the 
0 41 . . * / 

- Morning, it induced 
loſer inſpection, in conſequence 
which it was ſoon, to their inex- 


Able aſtoniſhment, diſcoyered, 


A 


the fame ſpirit 
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that the rebels had totally abando- 
ned their camp and works in the 
night, and had re-embarked botk 
their forces and artillery. Nor 
were they left long in the dark as 
to the cauſe of this myſterious 
event; for while they were endea- 
vouring to profit in ſome degree of 
the confuſion which they fa w- in 


the enemy's fleet, Sir George Cols 


the troops. 


lier, with his ſquadron, appeared 
ful] to their view in the river. 
That commander had ſailed from 
Sandy Hook, in the Raiſonable 
man of war, on the qd of Auguſt, 
and arrived in the Penobſcot, at- 
companied by , the Greyhound, 
Blonde, Virginia, Camilla, and 
Galatea frigates. The Americans 
at firſt feemed to make ſome ſhew 
of intended reſiſtance, by drawing 
up in a creſent acrofs the river 
as if they determined to diſpute 
the paſfage. But their refolution 
ſoon failed, and a moſt ignomini- 
ous flight took place. Perhaps 
they intended no more by that 
ſhew of reſiſtance than to afford 
time for the tranſports to makes 
ſome way up the river, and to gain 
thereby an opportunity of landing 
TJowever that was, a 
— chace, and unreſiſted de- 

uction took place; in both of 
which the three floops of war, 
which had been ſo long cooped up 
with the garriſon, now took an ea- 
ger part. The fugitives theme 
elves, finding there was no poſſi- 
bility.of eſcape, ſhortened the bu- 
fnefs, by ſetting fire to, and blow. 
ing up their own veſſels. No de- 
ſtruction could be more complete, 
for nothing eſcaped, One 1 
of 20 guns, and another of 18, 
were, however, taken. 

Few fingle towns have ever ex- 
perienced ſuch a blow to their ma- 


hy N] 3 rine, , 


' 


\ 


Warren, a. fine new frigate, of 32 


- Eighteen, and twelve pounders, 


with ſwe others, from 20 


. 7 

Suns, one of 16, and one of 18 
ere all blown up. Fix umed 
, rigs or foaps, from 14 to 16 guns 


e of 13, met the 


„with o the 
Fame fate. he whole number of 


armed veſſels, deſtroyed 72 taken, 
including two, which the ſquadron 
took on their: paſſage, amounting 
to-gineteen.. A force, little, if at 
all inferior, whether withreſpeRt to 


Thips or guns, to the navy ro ral 
. n 


gland, for ſeveral years after 
the acceſſion of n Elizabeth. 
Twenty-four fall of tranſports 
were likewiſe deſtroyed, and ſome 
proviſion veſſels taken. As nothing 
could. be more deſpicable than the 


conduct of Saltonſtall, ſa no man 
2 be more execrated than he 


was by his countrymen. It is eyen 
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ſaid, that the indignation. 
rage of the h ' force Wy 
high upon, the common diſny 
which they. were obliged to hy 
in, that they could not reh 
rom coming to blows with thely 
men, in the courſe of their ſilk 
quent return by land. It mf 
however, be acknowledged, i 
the Americans were not abt 
cope with the royal ſquadron 
an open and regular ſea-fight, 
that the ſuperior force and wei 
of metal df the Raiſenable, af 
ed ſufficient cauſe of terror to 
gates. But the paſſes, windig 
and ſhallows of the river, my 
bave ſerved much to lefſen on. 
periority and at any rate, exp 
ing the effuſion of blood, the al 
deſperate reſiſtance could nothy 
been attended with more {it 
conſequences than their ignouw 
ous flight, | 
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1 C f H A P * X. 
Endeavours ts 
at St, 


aral Byron takes the command in the. / Indies. | 
e M. D'Eftaing to an engagement without effect. Mortality 4 
Lucia, Mr. Byron convoys the homexward-bound trade, fe 4 the 
land of St. Vincent's, during the abſence of the fleet. French fleet re- 
2 by the arrival of M. de la Motte ; proceeds to the reduction of 
the Grenades. Lands a body of forces, which inveſt the Hoſpital Hi 
in the iſland of 'Grahada. Attack the works by night, and carry them 
ftorm. Lord Macar tney propoſes to capitulate ; but the terms offered 
hy D'Eftaing being deemed inadmiſſible, ſurrenders the fort and iſland at 
diſcretion. Admiral Byron returns to $t. Lucia; proceeds . with the 
tet and army for the recovery of St. Vincent's. Receives intelligence. 
at fea of the attack upon Gr and being ignorant of the great ſu- 
feriority of the French fleet, changes his courſe in order to ſuccour that 
Mand. Different wviews and conduct of the boſtile commanders, En- 
gement. Extraordinary als of Fallantry. Vice-admiral Barrington 
avounded. French perſevere in their reſolution of not coming to a cloſe 
an. Views of the Britiſh commanders totally changed, upon diſco- 
wering that the iſland was already loſt, as they had no force capable of 
attempting its recovery. Tranſports and diſabled ſhips ſent off ta St, 
Chriflopber's in the evening. Followed next day by the fleet; the 
enemy having returned ts Granada in the night. Prodigious loſs of men 
on the French fide accounted for. Claim a wiftory ; and upon what Mi 
ground. M. D'Eftaing directs his operations to the northward. Fit 
objeft, the ences of, Georgia Second, an attack upen 200 YT 7 
in conjundion with General Waſhington. Arrives 1 c 0 
Caroling ; takes the Exper: . of war, A ny 
Anchors off Tybee. Lands his troops, and invefls the town of Sa- 
. Gummons General Revolt. Ts — by General Lincoln, 
and Count Polaſki. Attacks the Britiſh lines, and is repulſed with "i 
great laughter. French retire to their ſhips „ and totally abandon the F 
coafls of Ameri | | = 
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HE arrival of Admiral Byron 
in the Weſt Indies, juſt 
er the double repulſe which 
Ellaing had met with at Santa 
ucia, and the ſurrender of that 
land to Admiral Barrington, 
rew the command of the fleet 
io the hands of the former of 
deſe gentlemen, at the ſame time 
hat the junction of the ſquadrons 
ndled them to aſſume a ſuperi- 
"iy over the French in that quar- 


ly; 


ter. They accordingly omitted 
nothing which could draw M. D'- 
Eſtaing to an engagement; and 
repeatedly inſulted him in the har- 
bour of Port Royal, with a view 
of provoking him to quit the ſe- 
curity afforded by that faſtneſs. 
Their endeavours were, however, 
fruitleſs ; and that commander 
ſhewed a degree of phlegm, and a 


government of his temper, which 


could ſcarcely have been expected 
1.4 from 


» = 
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from his general character, conſi- 


gering that there was little, if any, 
un, of force. But the Bri- 
tiſh naval fame was ſtill ſtrong in 


memory; and the event of the at- 


tempt upon Admiral Barrington, 
ſerved to impreſs it with yet great- 
er force. The expeQation he was 
in of daily reinforcement, howe- 


ver, juſtified his condug: 


In the mean time, the noxious eu- 


e and air of the ifland of St. 


Tocis ſpread and continued a 


dreadful mortality among the Bri- 
tim troops; and every day ſerved 
do render the loſs of Dominique the 
more ſenſibly felt. This calamity 
was the more grievous, as it would 


be exceedingly difficult to ſupply 
© the place of the brave corps who 
Jerved in that iſland ; who, with 


reſpect to diſcipline, ſpirit, and ac- 
tual ſervice, could fcarcely have 
been matched by any equal number 
of troops in the univerſe. But it 
was not the firſt inſtance, in which 
the rigours and noxious vapours of 
a ſouthern climate, had kniſhed the 
career of thoſe unconquerable 
troops, who bad been formed in 
the wars of North America. 

At length, reinforcements ar- 
rived on both ſides; Admiral 


. Rowley having 2 the Britiſh 


ſquadron, with ſeveral ſhips of war 
from Europe ; about the ſame 
time, that M. de Graſſe, not- 
withſtanding the watchfulneſs of 


the oppoſite commanders, arrived 
. fafe, with a large convoy, and a 


conſiderable force, at Martinique. 


Although theſe reinforcements 
produced no great difference in the 
comparative ſtrength of the hoſtile 


fleets, which were ſtill pretty 


| equally balanced in that reſpect, 


pet nothing could induce D'Eftaing 


o hazard a general engagement. 


to this conduct, that when 


; advantage, he ſometimes Ventuyg 


red to his ſyſtem. The tm 


return, which had been ſent fors 


3 =» 


Indeed he adhered ſo pertinag 


different occaſions of ſeparuigy 
the Britiſh ſquadrons, or other q; 
cumſtances which ſeemed to q; 


to fail out of Port Royal; ye, þ 

more than once, under citem ſe 
ſtances of apparent diſgrace, g No 
treated again into that harbgy TT 


from the eager purſuit and ink 
of an enemy, who was not at 
ſuperior to him either in force g 
in number. 

An occafion, however, at lei 
offered, which fully demonſtrag 
the propriety and judgment of y 
conduct, and amply rewarded th 
perſeverance with which he & 


from the Weſt India - Iſlands g 
England, having afſembled atk 
Chriftopber's towards the mide 
of June, the very great importuc 
and value of that numerous flettd 
merchantmen, made Admiral þ 
ron think it neceſſary to com 
them with his whole ſquadron, f 
ſome conſiderable part of the my, 
Indeed, no ſeparation of it cout 
have been ventured upon with 
degree of ſafety. For we haun 
port in thoſe iſlands of ſuſſen 
ſtrength, to have afforded prot 
tion to the remaining diviſod 
the fleet, againſt the great ſupet 
ority of land, as well as of un 
force, which D'Eſtaing had in 
hands. And on the other hu 
the French commander would tut 
had it in option to purſue the 
voy, and if he even failed of or 
taking it, he could ſcarcely al 
of intercepting the ſquadron dt 


protection. The meaſure of 
ing a ſtrong protection to the tk 
was the more indiſpenſible, » 


Known, and M. de la Motte 
n ven then. on hig way from 
ace v ich a ſtrong reinfor cement 
D'Eſtaing; and no common or 
linary convoy would have heen 
W:cieot for the protection of the 
de, in caſe of its falling in with 
ſquadron. - | 
No wiſdom in the d 
jement in the execution, can at 
times prevent meaſures. from 
ing unfortunate z as the pre 
it did in a high degree. Lhe 
| conſequence-of the departure 
the fleet was the loſs of the va- 
ible idand of St. Vincent's 3, a 
; which would: have been ſtill 
pre thought of, if it had not been 
edily followed. by à greater. 
he circumſtances attending the 
s of that, land were rather ex- 
ordinary, and have not yet been 
plained in ee ve 
uld afford ſatis faction to the pu 
A handful of French fr 


1 


—y— 
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bWzrtinique; under the command 
i ly of a naval , lieutenant, eſti- 
i ted by one account at 300, and 


the governor's own at 450 men, 
t above half of which were re- 


1 lars, ventured to land upon a 
0 ie iſland, garriſoned by ſeven 
en mpanies of gegular troops, under 
t. e conduct of a lieutenant-co- 


del, the garriſon alſo exceeding 
e invaders in number, and the 
ud inhabited likewiſe by a peo- 
, who had always ſhewn the 
oft herceneſs and eagerneſs for 
, when it was accompanied 
ih the hope of plundering the 
fortunate Caribbs of their lands; 
pet this iſland, ſo circum- 
nced as to garriſon and inhabi- 
u, was delivered up to the 
my, without the firing of a ſin- 
ot on either ſide, 


Thecapiulation was Zed only 


design. vor ge 


by Governor Morris, and. the 
French lieutenant ; nor. can we 
help thinking it ſomewhat ſingular, 
tha the 1 05 of no other officer, 
civil or military, on the part of th 
iſland, ſhould appear —_ C The 
conditions were ſuſfciently favour- p 
able to the inhabitants, being in 
neral drawn upon the model of 
thoſe at Dominique. Phe natural 
effect of that oppreſſion and inhu- 
manity, which the inordinate co- 
vetouſneſs of the planters, had in- 
duced them ſome years ago to ex- 
erciſe upon the. Caribbs, and 
through which they led govern- 
ment into that diſgraceful war we 
have ſeen for their extermination, 
was now apparent; that A's. - 
haying immediately. joined 
French upon their landing, and it 
may well be. ſuppoſed, had, no 
mall ſhare in inducing them to 


- undertake the expedition. The 


terror with which the inhabitants 
now regarded that people, is alſo 
obvious, from the fervency with 
which they claim the French pro- 
tection againſt them in the articles 
of capitulation, It is not impoſſi- 
ble but that terror contributed to 
the otherwiſe unaccountable ſur- 
render of the iſland. - 
D'Eftaing had the fortune of be- 
ing joined by the reinforcement 
under M. de la Motte, with a ſup- 
ply of troops, and what was at 
leaſt equally neceſſary, of naval 
and military: ſtores and provifions, 
during the abſence of the Britiſh 
fleet. Uis great ſuperiority by land 
and ſea, now neceſſarily called him 
to action, and the iſland of Granada 
was the 3 object of his 
enterprize. He arrived 
off that iſland with a Jui ad. 
fleet of five or ſix-and-twenty 
ſhips of the line, with ten or 
twelve 
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Twelve frigates, and according 10 
tmeir own feport, near 10,000 land 
forces, including the marines; on 
Doard. The whole defence of the 
Mand lay in about 150 ſoldiers and 
dundred armed inhabitants ; and 
ns ſtrength conſiſted in a fortified 
or entrenched bill, which eom- 


manded the fort, harbour, and ca- 
Piral town of Sr. George. 


3 - Rt The French landed between two 


"and three thouſand regular forces, 
under the conduct of Count Dillon, 
on that evening; who the next day 
inveſted the hill, or made the 
neceffary preparations for carryin 
ie by ſtorm on the following dats 
The governor, Lord — 
made every poſſible preparation for 
defence ; but it ſeems probable, 
_ that be unfortunately placed a 
"greater reliarice on the natural and 


Artificial ſtrength of the poſt, than 


un experienced military command- 
er would have done. The French 
Fay it was deemed to afford ſo per- 
"Fe a ſecurity, that it was ren- 
"gered a depofit for plate, jewels, 
"andother moſt valuable moveables. 
"However that was, or whatever the 
ſtrength of the poſt, the defence 
was extraordinary, conſidering the 
nature and amount of the force by 
Which it was defended ; and al- 
though D'Eftaing headed a column 
of the French troops in rſon, 

they were repulſed in the firſt on- 
- ſet ; but the ſuperiority of number 
Was at length decifive, and they 
carried the lines after a hard con- 
MQ, which laſted about an hour 


"and a half. The French are ſaid 


to have had zoo men killed or 
wounded in this aſſault; but they 


do not acknowledge any ſuch num 


ber in their own public account. 
Their loſs was, however, conſider- 


ken on the top of the b 


the 2 and hen theyw 
en 


able to be endured or deſeſ“ 


7 


able, and chieſſy aroſe from 
r hah 
the road, which galled dbeng 

ceedingly in their approach. 
The cannon which they bag 
1 
turned at break of day * 
fort, which then lay at theys 
eretion, the governor was tuch 
neceſſity of propoſing, what he 
before rejected, a capituly 
PEftaiog treated the flag y 
at haughtineſs; would mg 
t an hour and a half for fra 


pre ted, rejected them © 
groſs, and in the moſt pereny 
manner. He, however, | 
ſome terms himſelf, with wh 
they were immediately to ci 
without the ſmalleſt deviatin 
their ſide, or relaxation du 
But theſe were of ſo extraordy 
A tore, that the governor 
3 inhabitants thought 
better to truſt to the law anda 
toms of nations, to the juſt 
one court, and the interpoſitur 
the other, by ſurrendering ud 
cretion, than to bing! themſelns 
ſuch unexampled conditions, 
Nothing could be more w 
vourable to D'Eftaing's chank 
than the accounts of his 0 
in his new acquifition, which 
ſpread about at that time. 
continuance in the iſland of 
nada has been repreſented 
conſtant ſcene of ſeverity wil 
preſſion. It was ſajd that bo 
diers were indulged in ide 
unbridled licence; and thitl 
had not been for the human 
tenderneſs ſhewn by the office 
private men of Dillon's Iibt 
ment to the inhabitants, theft 
dition would have been too 


2 


| ume, Admiral By- 
8 on gu 1 to St. lk 


he arrived on the firſt of rhe 
nh 11 ! 4 weak - 
| by abe convoy which be bad 
with the trade to England. 
there received the fuſt intelli- 
ce of the tos of St. Vincent's 3 
a Which intelligence he con- 
ded with General Grant, that 
y ſhould. proceed with the land 
i naval force for the recovery 
tidand; Jo their paſſage. f. 


com information, that D' * 
g had attacked Granada ; their 
ices were very imperfect ; did 
fate the French fleet at any 
ng near its real force, and re- 
ſented Lord Macartney to be in 
dition which would enable 
to hold out for. ſome days. 
had they yet received any in- 
ligence of de la Motte's junction 
th D'Eftaing. They accordingly 
anged their courſe and intention, 
proceeded for the relief of 
Granades. ; 
In this ſtate of ignorance, with 
pe to theſtrength of the enemy, 
{the circumſtances of the iſland, 
Britiſh commanders arrived 
thin fight of the French fleet, 
the break of day, on the 6th of 
ly. Their force conſiſted in 21 
ps of the line, and a fingle fri- 
te; and they were accompanied, 
d as things fell out exceedingly 
mbered,bya ſomewhat greater 
mber of tranſports which con- 
yed the troops. The enemy bad 
en at anchor off the harbour of 
George's ; but having received 
vious information of the ap- 
of the Britiſh fleet, they 
re then moſtly getting under 
y, and thoſe which had not al- 


aa hoiſted their anchors, im- 


* 
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t iſland: they received the un- means, beſides the relief o 


mediately ſlipped their cables, and 
kept ſtretching out to ſea. As the 
objects of the hoſtile commanders 
were totally different, it is ney 
ceſſary to explain them, for the 
better comprbending the nature 
of the enſuing engagement. The 


Britiſh admirals wanted to bri 


the enemy to the cloſeſt action that 
was poſſible; not only as a mode 
of fighting which at all times af» 
forded the greateſt advantage to 
their fide, ; but as . the 


iſland, (which they made no doubt 
of) of 3 that decifive ſus 
periority in thoſe ſeas which they 
wiſhed to eſtabliſh. On the other 
band, M. D'Eſtaing ſought for no 


other profit or advantage than the 
. preſervation of his new acquiſi- 


tion ; that was to him a ſufficient 


victory; he was in no diſpoſition 


to ſeck honour at the (hazard of 
that, in the doubtful iſſue of a 
bloody and deſperate conflict with 
a Britiſh fleet, if it could poſſibly 


be avoided ; but he would, not- 


withſtanding, riſque all things, 
ſooner than give up what he had- 


got. | 


Such motives operating on both 
ſides, and the French ſhips being 
cleaner, and conſequently ſailing 
much better than the Engliſh, 
which threw the choice with re- 
ſpect to the mode of fight in a 
great degree into their hands, the 
action was neceſſarily partial, and 


could not; without ſome change of 


circumſtances, have become ge- 
netal. For the few Britiſh ſhi 
which could firſt reach (or in 2 
language fetch) the enemy. were 
expoſed to the encounter of a pro- 
digious ſuperiority of force, and 
conſequently ſuſtained great da- 
mage, before they could be ſup- 
ported 


the 


f | 4 | ; | 
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2 even by their neareſt fe. th commanders, to bfi 
s ; and theſe were again, in &cofe and a deciſtte engage 
- their turn, to experience the ſame The former, "indeed, fngy 
ae hile ſeveral ſhips happened, in particular inks 
of the rear diviſion, were never but it was only, when the g 
able to come at all into action; tions on both 'fides, and d 
and a ſtill greater number of the gerneſs on one, threw a fert 
feet in general, could not obtain Britiſh ſhips into # ſitua tion, 
that ſhare in it which they withed. obliged them to endure 2a 
The firſt fignal made by the ad- with a much ter mink 
. miral,” on' ſeeing the diſpoſition, the enemy. Thus, the Git 
and diſcovering the intention of Collingwood ; the Cornwall 
the enemy, was that for a general wards; and the Lion, Cornyi 
chace; and the ſecond, (he being ſuſtained the whole fire 9 
yet ignorant, or rather 'miſinform- French fleet, as it 'paſſed h 
ed, ns to their ſtrength) was, for ſucceſſively on à tack; and 
the ſhips to engage, and to form 'tain Fanſhawe, of the Monnet 
as they could get up; and even baving gallantly'attempred fu 
when the ſuperiority of the enemy to arreſt the progreſs of the eu 
"was "diſcovered, the fignal for van, hoping thereby to briy 
"hace was ſtill continued, with the a general action; it will w 
| Addition of that for a cloſe en- wondered at, that as his dd 
; 1 ent.” About half paſt ſeven failed, bis ſhip ſhould be 
= e a&tion waß commenced, by better than a Wreck. The 
; *Admiral Barriogton, in the Prince folk, Rear-Admiral Rowley, 
of Wales, with the Captains Saw- had been left originally fark 
'yer and Gardner, in the Boyne protection of the tranſports)n 
and Sultan, having cloſed with the Fame, Butchart, had likn 
the van of the enemy. That diſ- ſuffered” confiderably in fails 
tinguiſhed commander, with his tuations. hh 
braye colleagues, made and fup- The peculiaf eircumſtance1 
ported the attack with a fpirit fituations of the fleets, incu 
and reſolution, which would have perhaps their diſtance, top 
ſtamped the higheſt honour, where with the oppoſite views of 
there had been none acknowledged commanders, brought on a ct 
before. But being obliged to en- on of action about twelve dc 
dure the whole weight of fire from and although it was renew 
that divihon of the enemy, fora two, and at other times, i 
. conſiderable pace of time before degree, during the eveninþ 
they could be ſupported, they fuf= nothing eſſential was done ! 
 "fered” accordingly; and befides ther fide. The object of tit 
the damage to the ſhips, and loſs - tiſh commanders was now id 
of men, the vice-admirat was changed, from what it had be- 
*bimſelf wonnded. the commencement of the en 
The ſuperiority which the French ment. Some of the ſhip 
Mips poſſeſſed in point of failing, puſhed their way boldly 
_ _ Rill enabled them to elude every the heat of the action, to the 
effort which was made by theBri- entrance of the * ; 
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ge si tbiaking thereby to ad- 
* at, leaſt, it, not 
cours (0 their ſuppoſed friends 
the, garriſon . but to their ut» 
6 aftoniſhment,.. tbey not only 
eld French colours on the fort, 
were fired at by the batteries, 
eir wain object, in the relief 
the. iſland, was therefore 90 
re. The iſland was already 


| and their total inferiority,of the 


ce by ſea; and land, rendered 
m utterly incapable of attempt. 
in recovery. They bad been 
ally diſappointed with, reſpec 
the force of the French fleet, as 
the fitnation of the iſland. The 
e of the tranſports, had been a 
ſtant clog upon them during 
action ; and their protection 
v, along with that of the diſa- 
d ſhips, were the great, and 
objects of conſideration. 
bree of the diſabled ſhips were 


rent way a-ſtern,; and one of 
m, the Lion, had ſuffered. ſo 
remely, that being incapable of 


wpting ro fe join the fleet, ſhe 

abliged/to bear away fogly, 
the beſt wanner ſhe could, be- 
e the wind; and had the good 
une o arrive ſome time after 
Jamaica, although in point of 
dition little better than a wreck, 
ſeemed in» the power of the 
nch to bave cut off the, tw6 
er diſabled ſſrips; but they 
ald not hazard the attempt, as 
would have: been the means of 
ging on a cloſe and deciſive 
on. Indeed nothing could more 
ulyſhew D'Eftaing's inflexible 
e imina tion on that point, which 
| only account for his conduct, 
In, that with ſuch a ſuperiority 
bis lige of battle. and ſuch a 
mber of large and ſtout ri gates, 
nether attempted to cut off the 


ingly bringing up kis torn 
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tranſports, or the two diſabled 
ſhips ; nor would even, venture to 

detach a fingle ſuip / in put ſuit of 
the Lion. „ 1541 10 lte 1 

In theſe circumſtasces, the Bris 
tiſh admiral ſent inſtructions in the 

evening to the Monmouth, (which 

was in much about the. ſame con- 
dition, with the Lion], as he like- 
wile did to the tranſports, to make 
> beſt of their way to Antigua 
or St. Chriſtopher's, His line 
being now reduced to nineteen 
chips, of which ſe vexal were great- 
ly diſabled, Was drawn: up at the 
cloſe of the evening, atabout three 
miles diſtance from the enemy ; in 
full expeQation of, being attacked 
in the morning; as he did not 
think it poſſible, that with ſo great 
a ſuperiority, the French com- 
mander would ſuffer the tranſporta 
to be carried off without purſuit 
or moleſtation. M., D'Eſtaing 
evidently, held a different opinions, 


and returned with his fleet to 


Granada during tbe night. 
The Generals Grant and Meg» 
dowes, were ſpectators of an ac- 
tion in which they could not par- 
take, and felt the higheſt militaty 
rapture, at the many extraordinary 
exertions of gallantry which they 
ſaw exhibited, by their naval 
friends ; and being ignorant of the 
ſuperiority with which they were 
contending, had raifed their ex- 
— to the full confidence of 
ecoming ſharers jn a triumph and 
conſequences which could not take 
place. It was odd enough, that 
the two wrecks, the Monmouth 
and the Lion, ſhould fall in wilk 
each other at ſea ; and that bein 
mutually. disfigured, Capt. Corn- 
wallis, at leaſt miſtook the oppo- 
fite for an enemy, and was accord- 
veſſel 
with 
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k with the greateft eagerneſs, to the 


5 encounter of the other, which was 


hor i quite ſd had condition. 

The loſs of men in the Britiſh 
foe, amounted 10 183 killed, and 
wounded, of whoin there were 
r officets in; sach liſt. This was 
 fofficiently moderate, but the othet 
—— of the action were 
rg. for the great 
Comes ſuſtained by the thips; 
particularly in their maſts and rig- 
ging, , (and ſor which the diſtant 
e of the enen was ſo peculiarly 
calculated) us 4 misfortune diffi- 
Eulry remedied in that quarter; 

und which müſt have been an 

where attended with a conſidera 
loſs of time. 'This afforded ſo 


© prodigious 4 fuperiority of force 


- tothe Freneh, that white that cbn- 


tinued, it was impoſſible any longer 
_ Jifpute- the” einpire of: the ſea 
with them in the Weſt Indies. 
-" Such a ſtate of things, could not 
ut ſpread a great and general 
ö mo through all the Britiſh 
ands; and + akhough DEftzing 

did not follow up his new conqu 
by any farther attempts; 1 
learning the weak kale of bis 
enemy, he did not neglect to re- 
turn the former viſits he had re- 
ceived at Martinieo, by paradin 
for a day with his Whole force i 

© fight of St. Chriſtopher's, as if it 
Were to challenge bim to action. 
All accounts concur in deſcrib- 
ing the French loſs of men in this 
* ation to be. prodigious. The 
loweſt eſtimate we have ſeen, ſtates 
it at 2700, of which the ſlain 
amount to 1200; but other ac- 


counts go higher confiderably than 
three thouſand. 80 great a num-+ 
ber of land forees, being crowded 
bn board ſhips, which are always 
vated at a bigh Tompletzent with 


% 
* 


reſpeR to theit erews, win u 
ree account for 10 20 
r © 
engagement conſiſted FIR * 
mea ſure on one fide; ef 1 h 
fon of fierce and deſp perate «Nu 
which made « Area fat Myrt 
iti thoſe patriculatPdints t0 U 
yrs be ＋ direted, e Pro 
blimed by by auth 
Fes 1 K rther ſpetiheationdh 
, this! what relates 9 f 
officers, which cauld not be 
dealed. The number of hel 
which' we find” by” tbeſe lik 
have been killed or wounded, 
conſiderable, both id the 
and the land department. Of 
former, three commanders o 
were killed; and it feenis pig 
that the captain and 6ve' lien 
nants fell in one ſhip,” + 
The French claimed a vil 
on the ground, that they ging 
their object, in the preſeryaridng 
their acquiſition, while the Engl 
loſt theirs, in being obliged 
relinquiſh the Iſland. The Fri 
King's letter to the Ang 
Paris, for a thankſgiving,” or 
ocenſion has been publiſhed. 
The alarm excited in the Bi 
Weſt India Iſlands by the ſuper 
rity of the enemy was not long! 
ed ; for DEſtaing's operitn 
were deſtined to another quam 
nor could he probably baut 
chieved any thing farther the 
it had been otherwiſe. Thelt 
ing which the Britiſh force 
gained in Georgia and South 
rolina, was highly diſtreſſing 
reſent effect, and ſtill more d 
ing with reſpect to its probs 
conſequences, to the Amend 
The "op of action was ſo re 
from the center of force, and 
feat of council, that the wa! ln 


y inland navigations, as could 


N bj and the Britiſh marine 
b ed fuch-decifive advan- 
. 0 che operations of their 
; ps, in countries every where 
p lered bythe-ſeaz and checquer- 
I 
1 
-1 


. «1 
by any moderate ſuperiority 
, ? 3 n | þ — 3 1 * 7 7 n Y 


” 
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meriea had as yet received no 
veſſential ſervice; with re ſpect 
Whe direct operations of the war, 
n any - co-operation of the 
ach arms, © The attempt on 
de Iland, in conjunction with 
taingy was productive of ex- 
ce, danger, and loſs, without 
ſmalleſt benefit. Nor did the 
duct of that commander afford 
hof more ſatisfaction, than 
expedition itſelf did of advan- 
e. On the other hand, the 
hief and danger to the ſouth- 
provitices, © had taken place 
ing the height of the connec 
and was perhaps ſcarcely 
penſatec for by the recovery of 
Hadelphia; even throwing that 
nt into the ſcale, as an indirect 
ſequence of the Frenchalliance; 
| | fuppoſing' that the 'Britiſh 
es would not otherwiſe have 
ndoned that capital. It could 
beides but be vety galling to 
Americans, that the protection, 
iipment, and ſupply, afforded 
he French fleet at Boſton, ſhould 
Luce no better effect, than that 
hediate deſertion of their coaſts, 
Chexpoſed them to the ſouthern 
aon. Upon the whole, their 
alliance had not as yet pro- 
ed thoſe © high advantages, 
Ich were undoubtedly held out 
he warmth of ſpeculation ; nor 
u that proportion of them, 
ich might ha ve been reaſonably 
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cely be counteracted with ef- 


» 


- 
: 
# 
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expected, as well from à confi- 
deration of the motives which led 
to the connection; as of the general 
ſtate of affairs, and me means and 
power of the ally: 
Under ſome of theſe ęonſidera- 
tions, or the impreſſion of all, the 
French court determined now to 
afford ſome eſſential aid to their 
new allies, by dlrecting D'Eſtaing's 
whole _ to their aſſiſtance; or 
probably it was a part of the ori- 
gina! plan of the campaign, that as 
u as he had acquired that effec- 
tive ſuperiority in the Weſt Indies, 
which they were reſolved to endow 
him with, he ſhould proceed to 
the execution of the ſatter meaſure, 
That commander, accordingly, 
having firſt waited to ſee the French 
homeward bound Weſt india trade 
clear of danger, proceeded, with” 
about 22 ſhips of the line, aud 


ſomething leſs than half the num - 


ber of large and heavy-metal fri- 
gates, in all the pride of a con- 
queror, to ſweep the coaſls of 
North America. His firſt object, 
which was expected to be accom- 
pliſned with little difficulty, was 
the deſtruction, of the ſmall force 
under General Prevoſt, and con- 
ſequently freeing the ſouthern co- 
lomes from all their preſent alarm 
and danger. The ſecond, was of 
— importance, and likely to 
e attended with much greater 
difficulty and danger; and that 
was, a deſign to attack, in con- 
junction with General Waſhington, 
the Britiſh force at New York, by 
ſea and land at the ſame time; and 
thus, by the reduction of that 
iſland and its dependencies, along 
with the conſequent ruin of the 
oppoſite fleet and army, to bring 
the war on that continent to a 
fnabtonclufion. Wa 
Through 
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Through che ſudden and unen- lonel: Maitland, the zeal g 


. appearance of the French troops, with the diftinguihys 
n on the coaſts of South Caro- vices of Lieutenant Goldejy tr 

na and Georgia, the Experiment of the navy, were happily (A: h: 
man of war, of fifty guns, and ſuperior to all theſe obſtacle, Hi 


duese, royal frigates, being totally As D'Eſtaing was oblige 
unappreheuſive of danger, and communicate with the goverg 
vpon ſeparate ſervices, had the at Charles Town, relative n 
mis fortune of falliag in with them, movements of General Lin 
and thereby adding to their tri= who was to act in concen y 
= umph and number. The firſt, un- him in the intended redudin 
der the command. of Sir James Georgia, this probably in 
1 Wallace, was on her paſſage from ſome delay with reſpedd to hi- 


New, York te the Savannah with operations; ſo that althougbh 
ſupplies : and although ſhe had rived on the coaſt a bout theft 
been already diſmaſted in a violent September, it was more thy 
ſtorm, ſhe made a gallant and de- week after, before, the 
te defence. againſt an ĩrreſiſt- fleet, amounting to above 
| eriority of force, in the 40 ſail, anchored off the 
view of the hoſtile feet. bar of Tybee, at the mou 

General Prevoſt was at this the river Savannah. Fa 
| Time at the town of Savannah; three or four ſucceeding day, 
bt the better, if not the greater French were taken up in ft 
9 e his force, was ſtill on the their troops, in ſmall Ama 

| of. Port Royal, in South veſſels, through the Offabayj 
Carolina, where we have already let, and landing them at Bes 
ſeen it took poſt after the retreat about 13 miles frow the tom 
from Charles Towa. As the Savannah; at the ſame tine 
enemy were maſters. by ſea, that their frigates, were occupied 
corps had no other means of join - taking poſſeſſion of the lower i 
ing the main body, but by the nu- and of the different inlets; 
merous inland navigations Which proaching as near to the ton 
interſect that country, The in- lines, as the circumſtances d 
rercepting of an expreſs by the ter or defence would admit. 

' Americans, who conveyed ordeis On the 15th the French, 
| to Colonel Maitland from the ge- Polaſki's American light bor 
eral, for ſpeedily joiniog him with peared ſo near the Britiſh lin 
; the whole effective body under his to ſkirmiſh with the piquel, 
command, delayed the meaſure ſo as the force under GeneralPi 
Jong, that the enemy had time 1d did not admit of bis baviny 
eine the , principal communica- other object in view than tht 
tions before it could take effect. defence of the town, his pol 
This rendered the junction of that contradted within the coverd 
corps with the girriſon, upon artillery on the works, OW 
-Which only any hope of defend- following day. M. D'Eſtany 
ing the Savannah could befounded, ina haughty ſummons 10 . 
4 matter of great doubt, difficulty, neral, to ſurrender the pid 
and danger. The addreſs of Co- the arms of his moſt * 
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| u He vaunted in high lan- 


n had recently taken the Hoſ- 
Hill in Granada by ftorm ; 
ichſtanding that its natural 


it was deemed impregnable 
is defenders. He held out 
rcumſtances of that tranſac- 
as à leſſon of caution, to 
the futility, and. the very 
danger, with the force which 
general had in his hands, and 
"works as he had to defend, 
ventured to reſiſt the ardour 
oſe conquering troops: Lord 
rtney had the good fortune 
ſcape. the firſt tranſports of 
rage Ie could not himſelf 
in their pillage. General 
ot was therefore warned, in 
r commanding terms, that he 
Id be perſonally reſponſible, 
Il the unbappy or fatal conſe- 
ces, which might be the re- 
pf his obſtinacy, in venturing a 
e& reſiſtance againſt a force, 
which he was totally incapable 


dntendin a 

lone] Maithand's diviſion had 
yet joined the garriſon ; nor 
there any intelligence of- their 
tion, nor knowledge of their 
to perform the junction. In 
circumſtances, although Ge- 
| Prevoſt and his officers were 
rmned, even with the force in 
hands, to defend the place 
e utinoſt extremity, yet it was 
guat prudent and neceſſary to 
all the time that was poſ- 
and this the more eſpecially, 
le lines were ſtill in a very iin- 
A ſtate of defence, and there 
hot been time to convey the 
ery from the | ſhipping, for 
protection, ſuch as 4 4 were, 
oT. XXII. 


rtificial ſtrength was ſo great, 


; . 
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of the works. The commander had 
that he commanded the the addreſs to carry this point, Meſ- 
„ detachment. of ſages paſſed backwards and for- 


wards; and at length, a truce, ſor 
24 hours was agreed upon, to afford 
time for deliberation, 

During this interval, the fortu- 
nate arrival of Colonel Maitland, 
with the troops from Port Royal, 
99” $61 a new face of affairs, and 

raiſhed a freſh ſtock of ſtrength - 
and ſpirits to the defence. An an- 
{wer was accordingly returned, that 
they were unammouſly determined 
to defend themſelves to the laſt 
man. 
failors (who had been all drawn 
from the ſhips to conſtruct and man 
the batteries) from expreſſing their 
uſual ardour, by giving three loud 
cheers, upon firing the fignal gun 
for the re-commencement of hoſti- 
lities, a 

On the day after delivering the 
ſummons, Count D Eſtaing was 
joined by General Lincoln, as he 


had been before by Polaſki. The 


allies took ſeparate but adjoining 
camps; and each began imme- 
diately to carry on their approaches 
as in a regular ſiege. Their joint 
or ſeparate force cannot be very 
exactſy aſcertained. The French 
are ſaid to have landed, from firſt 
to laſt, about 4800 regular troops, 
beſides ſome hundreds of mulat- 
tocs and free negroes, whom they 
had brought from the Weſt Indies. 
Lincoln's force was continually in- 
creaſing ; it was ſuppoſed not much 
to exceed 1500 men, at the time 
of his junction with D'Eſtaing; 
but was afterwards eſtimated from 
3000, to 3500 men. 

No account has been given of 
the 'number of the garriſon ; but 
it would ſeem, from the exceeding 
weaknels of the battahons, and an 

[*0] exami- 


Nothing could prevent the 


* 
5 


 exantination of various relative 
circumſtances, that taking in all 
deſcriptions - of men, provincial 


-— denomjnation, . and failors, that 
 - the whole could not exceed 3000 
men. 
The 
| and perſeverance in. toil, which 
=—— were exhibited in carrying on the 
| , defenſive works, at leaft equalled, 
; i not exceeded, any thing of the 


| fort we have read or heard of. 
From the general to the private 
= centinel, from the commanders of 
+ the royal frigates to the common 
L "ſeamen, every man without dif- 
+ tinction was employed in the 
, hardeſt labour, and ch ly un- 
derwent his ſhare of the toil. -At 
tze time that the general received 
the French fummons; the lines 
were not only weak and imperfect, 
but were not protected by above 
© eight or ten pieces of cannon; 
and at the concluſion of the lege 
or blockade, the works (by 
dad of the ſhip guns, and the un- 
| ceaſing exertion uſed in landing 
= and bringing them forward) were 
covered with a numerous artillery, 
amounting to near 100 pieces. 
Nor was the labour or exertion 
greater than the judgment uſed in 
their direction. In this reſpect, 
Captain Moncrieffe, the engineer, 
ny excited the admiration of 
ends and of, enemies. The 
Britiſh forces indeed owed much 
to his ſkill and ability; and were 
accordingly unanimous in their 
- acknowledgments of his ſervices ; 
while the Freach officers declared, 
that his works and batteries ſprung 
every night upon them like 
c ignons. He gained great 
honour, and merited more ſub- 
ſtantial rewards. 
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troops, loyaliſts, under whatever 


irit, vigour of exertion, 


on fire, the general wrote 1 


The enemy were by no 
idle in their endeavours to 
rupt the works ; but their 
were ineffectual. In the 
time, they yd no indy 
carrying on their own; 4 
about a week after the ſum- 
mons had puſhed a fap to 4 
within 300 yards of the 4 
to the left of the Britiſh q 
Although the ſtate of Gp 
Prevoſt's force, rendered hi 
ceedingly ſparing of his mei 
in the few conflicts which y 
place, the enemy were con 
and - conſiderably loſers. 
midnight,” between the 3d af 
4th of October, the enemy 
a heavy bombardment ; u 
day-light, they opened a y 
ment cannonade, with 47 j 
of heavy artillery, and nine 
tars, from their land bam 
and 16 cannon from the 
This 'cannonade was 
with more or leſs aQtiviy, | 
five days. Its effect fell! 

the town; where, 
the deſtruction of houſes ; wi 
children and negroes were 
only ſufferers. All others w 
the works; and theſe conti 
acquired additional ſtrength] 
ſtead of ſuſtaining any eſſentul 
mage, during the violence d 
cannonade. 

In this diſtreſs of the m 
and children, which was {ii 
creaſed by the throwing 8 
carcafles, which - ſet ſome 


, 
Udi" 


to DEſtaing, requiring pem 
that they ould be fent 4 
ſhips down the river, and! 
under the protection of a # 
man of war, in which fiat 
were to continue until the h 


ſhould be finally decided. ® 


* 
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ime uainting him, that 
ES family, ſhould be 
g the firſt to profit of the in- 
nce. = 
during which the time was 
up 


and thells, the requeſt was 


only: refuſed, but the refuſal 
conveyed in _—_ 1 
i lan ma er * 

Naas and D Eſtaing. 


8 
by 


and cruel refuſal, as well as 
node of it, to the brutality of 
American general, are by no 
ſufficient to exculpate 
aing, from his full ſhare in 
maction, and in the diſ- 
belonging to it; however it 
ſerve to ſhew their conſciouſ- 
that the act was indeſenſible. 
ſhatever D'Eſtaing's. merits 
be as a naval commander, he 
to have committed two capi- 
ors in this advemure by land. 
firſt was, his not immediately 
king the Britiſh lines in their 
al weakneſs, and before 
mal Prevoſt was joined by 
nel Maitland... The reafons 
ay be uſed againſt this mea- 
obvious, and may be an- 


d with little difficulty.—The 


Id was, that as he did loſe 
ach time in carrying on re- 
oaches.7 againſt field 

„ he ſhould have ſtill con- 
to proceed by ſap, until 
ad fo far obviated the de- 
s of the enemy, that his 
might engage them upon 

ung approaching to equal 
in the final affauk. It to 
t de 2 that his fleet 
avy capital ſhips was expoſed 
reat ” np — — by 
ſo long without ſhelter, upon 
Ibopital coaſt, which could 


* 


After a delay of three 
the diſcharge of can- 


Attac 


attacks would 


not 2 nny, and in a moſt cri- 
ucal n of the year; it may 
well be anſwered, that this- = 
circumſtance afforded the ſtrongeſt; 
motive for immediately 9 
his enemy; and conſequently could 


afford ng reaſonable cauſe for de- 


laying that attack, whilſt the. de- 
fenſive ſtrength on the other fide” 
2 increaſing. ö 
hate ver motives operated ö 
the French commander in che Fett 
inſtance, it ſeems as if his temper 
or patience failed him, in waiting 


the flow reſult of ſap in the ſecond.” * 


It is poſſible, that his approaches 
had already coſt him more time 
than he expected; that the teſiſt- 
ance was alſo much greater; that, 
as his batteries produced very little 
effect the Britiſh works, he 
was diſappoi in that reſpet᷑t 
likewiſe; and that he * finally 
placed” too great a - confidence in 
the ſuperiority of his force, and 
the goodneſs of his troops. 
However that was, after à very 
heavy cannonade and bombard® 
ment -for pope gr the allies 
the Brit lines, LAY 
with their utmoſt force, Ogg. Yb, 
and with great fury, a little before 
day-light. The firing began en 
the left of the Britiſh lines, but 
ſoon after became general. As it 
was ſtill too dark to perceive the 
movements of the enemy,” and 
uncertain where their principal 
take place, no 
change was made in the diſpoſition 
of the Britiſh troops; but each 
command waited coolly in its poſt, 
prepared for, and expecting, what- 
ever could happen. ES | 
The nature of the ground on 
both flanks of the lines, was fo 
favourable to the approaches of 
the enemy, that the defect could 
not be remedied by all the kill 
[*O] 2 and 
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Thus an attack was to be 


fide, it was e 


-lantly fighting in his redoubt; 


-" * 
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| gineer. his ſword being plunged, u 
the bj 


and endeavours of the en 


towards either or both of the 
points. A mo hollow way on 


' the right, might bring the —_ 
. under cover to within a very — 


diſtance of ſome of the princi 
works; on the left, the approach 


round being firm and clear, 


ſieemed better calculated for the 
operation of regular troops, or at 


leaſt more inviting to them, than 
that on the other fide. - The French 
being likewiſe encamped on that 
ed that they 
would direct their whole force to 


that point; and that the attack on 


the other, if really undertaken, 
would be left to the Americans. 


The grand attack was, however, 


directed to the right, whither, 
D Eſtaing in perſon led the flower 
of both armies, and was accompa- 
nied by all the principal officers of 


each. They advanced in three co- 


Jumns; under cover of the hollow 


we have mentioned; but it ſeems, 


that through the darkneſs, they 
took 2 greater circuit, and got 

the bog, than they need- 
ed or intended to have done; a 
circumſtance, which beſides a loſs 


of critical time, could ſcarcely fail 
of producing 
or diſorder. The attack was, 


ſome diſarrangement 


however, made with great ſpirit, 
and- ſupported with an extraordi- 
nary degree of obſtinate perſeve- 
rance. A redoubt on the Ebene- 
zar,-road, was the ſcene of much 
action, loſs and gallantry. It was 
obſtinately defended by Captain 
Taws; the enemy planted two 
ſtand of colours on it; the parapet 
was covered with their dead; at 
length the brave captain fell, gal- 


— 


- 


| played acts of the moſt þ 
was not ſo well covered; but the val 


rines advanced / 
lines, and charged the enen u 


inſtant of death, in bog 
the third enemy whom be 
ce was inſtantly and 8900 


_ by Captain Wi 
who, with better as, 


our. 
While the conflict was fil 
bious and bloody, particulwhy 
that redoubt, the (kill and d 
which operated in the conn 
of the new works, were dig 
with great advantage. Three 
teries which were occupied by 
men, took the enemy in i 
every direction; and made i 
havock in their ranks, as "on 
ſome little diforder, or at lat 
caſioned a pauſe in their via 
At that critical moment of d 
fion, a body of grenadiers and 
fuddenly from 


ſuch rapidity and fury, tha 
themſelves headlong into the ang 
es and works amongſt then, 1 
in an inſtant, the redoubt, 1 
battery to its right, were toi 
cleared of them. The vide 
not purſue their advantage ® 
leſs vigour than they had gu 
it. The enemy were broken, 
ed, and driven in the greatck 
order and confuſion, throuph! 
abbatis into the ſwamp. | 
whole was performed with ſuc 
pidity, that three companis 
the moſt active troops in ibe 
who were ordered to fultal 
grenadiers, could not, with alt 
celerity, come in for any ſlut 
the honour. ; 
Although it was then di, 
the fog and the ſmoke 19 
cauſed ſo great a darkne/ 
the general could form no 4 


ua; 


' 


ment, either as to the condi- 
or the diſſ tions of, the 
, and as a conſtant firing 


8 


lives, | theſe circumſtances, al 
ether, prevented his venturing: 
purſue. the enemy, in their 
nt and confuſion acroſs the 
fe. They wete, however, 
ry where repulſed ; but as that 
done elſew here with leſs diffi- 
Wity, ſo their loſs was proportion 
y ſmaller. As the day cleared, 
works and ditches near the 
nezar redoubt, preſented ſuch 
pectacle of killed and wounded, 
ſome of the officers and ſoldiers 
„ had only been equalled at 
ker's hill. At ten o'clock, the 
my requeſted a truce, with 
ve to bury the dead, and carry 
the wounded; the firſt was 
nted ; but a reſtriction laid in 
int of diſtance as to the reſt, 
The loſs of the enemy, in killed 
| wounded, was, by the loweſt 
Iculations, eſtimated from a thou- 
d to twelve hundred men. The 
ench acknowledged 44 officers, 
d about 700 private men, on 
eir fide only. The amount of 
e American loſs was not acknow- 
ized. It was ſaid, that nothin 
It mutual reproach, and the mo 
vlent animoſity, now took place 
tween the new allies. Each ac- 
led the other with bad conduct 
bad performance, and being the 
thor of his own particular loſs 
diſgrace, It was even ſaid, that 
© troops on both ſides were with 
laculty reſtrained from proceed- 
g to extremities; and that the 
fench and American commanders 
0 nga) officers, were as little 
uhed with each other as the pri- 
nie men. It was likewiſe ſup- 
led, that a ſtrong previous jea- 
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louſy bad ſubliſted on the American 


l heard in different parts 1 


fide, from D'Eftaing's ſummoning 
the place to ſurrender to the arms 
of the French King only. | 
However theſe things might be, . 
nothing was thought of after by 
either party, but the means of get- 
ting away, with the greateſt poſſi- 
ble — and ſafety. But it was 
neceſſary to maſk this purpoſe, by 
ſtill ſupporting the appearance of a 
blockade, The removal of the 
French heavy artillery, baggage, 
fick, and wounded, was particu- 
rly a work of time, labour, and 
dificulfy. Great civilities now 
paſſed between the French camp 
and the Britiſh lines; and num» 
berleſs apologies were offered, for 
the refuſal with reſpect to the wo- 
men and children. They were 
now preſſed to place themſelves in 


the ſituation which they had then 


requeſted ; and a particular, ſhip 
of war and commander were nam 
ed, for the reception of Mrs. Pre- 
voſt, her children, and company. 
The anſwer was blunt and ſoldier- 
ly; that what had been once re- 
uſed, and that in terms of inſult, 
could not in any circumſtance be 
deemed worth the acceptance. 

The celebrated Poliſh Count Po- 
laſki, whoſe name has been ſo often 


mentioned in the American war, 


was mortally wounded in this ac- 


tion. M. D'Eftaing himſelf was 


ſorely wounded in two places. 
Major-General de Fontange, with 
ſome other French officers of di- 
ſtinction, were likewiſe wounded, 


The loſs on the Britiſh ſide was in- 


conceivably ſmall. Too much 
could not be ſaid in praife of 
every order of men who compoſed ' 
the defence of the Savannah. The 
loyaliſts of both the Carolinas 
were diſtinguiſhed; nor ſhould 8 


„ 


domputed, that the French did 


— 


4 


*?14] ANN 

be forgotten, that the captains and 
failors of the tranſports took their 
ſtation in the batteries, with the 


fame alacrity as their brethren in 


the royal ſervice. 


7 In ſomething more than a week, 
| the clearing u 
Oer 18th. S207 fog, it was of 


covered, that the French and 
Americans had abandoned their 


camps in the preceding night. 


Some uit was made, but it was 


ſoon that they had broken 


down all the bridges behind them, 
and purſued their reſpective routes 
with the greateſt celerity. It was 


4 
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not loſe leſs, in every way, 
1500 men on this adventure. . 
commander found his fleet, as ny 
out- of heart and Condition, v 
nearly as fickly as his arny, N 
accordingly totally abandonei t 
coaſt of America, about the 0 
November, and proceeded wit 
ter part of his fleet Ciredhy 
rance; the reſt having retung 
to the Weſt Indies. Such way 
beginning and ending of M. DN 
taing's American campaign; ul 
ſuch the iſſue of the great dei 
he had formed, and the nigy 
hopes he had conceived. 
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JANUARY.. 


HE new year was uſher- 

ed in with the moſt 
tale of wind that has been 
enced fince the remarkable 
hat happened in the begin- 
of the preſent century. It is 
flible for us to ſpare room to 
erate one-third of the miſ- 
aud accidents it produced. 
it to ſay, that the danger 
univerſal; and that every 
and private building in and 
the metropolis, as well as the 
ng in the river, ſuſtained 
damage from its tempeſtuous 


ice. We ſhall add the fol- 


g accident, as a proof of the 
of our aſſertion. | 
ack of chimneys was blown 
at theQueeen's palace, which 
through the roof into the 
nents of three of the young 
s. Their Majeſties got up 
ent into all the apartments, 
if any of the children or fa- 
were hutt, but no diſaſter 
ppened to them; though it 
ext to a miracle, that the 
rinces abovementioned were 
led in their beds. 
ices from Oxford, Cam- 
„Norwich, and almoſt eve- 
and uy of- the kingdom 
. / . 


* 


alſo mention * damages to have 
been ſuſtained 1 
vate property, from the ſame 


in public and pri- 
cauſe, | 
By the above gale of wind, grea 
damage was done to the ſhipping” 
all around the iſland. The York ; 
Eaſt-Indiaman, juſt arrived from 
Bengal, was run aſhore in Mar- 
gate Roads; and from various ac- 
counts received from the ſea-ports, 
it is computed that upwards of 
zoo veſſels have been loft, in which 
a conſiderable number of mariners 
have periſhed. What is very re- 
markable and providential, the 
ſouthern channel felt none of its 
fury, ſo that the fleet of merchant- 
men and convoy, which had juft 
failed from St. Helen's, proceeded 
on their yoyage without knowi 
that ſuch a ſRtotm had happened. 


Extract of à letter from an officer on 
board the Rufjel Man of War, 
dated, Spithead, Fan. 1. contain- 
ing an Account of the running 
down of the London Eaft-India- 
man. | 
We ſailed from hence on Sa- 

turday laſt the 26th alt. with one 

of the fineſt Reets ever ſeen ; but, 

alas! we met with our uſual ill- 

luck. On Monday laſt, off Ber- 

ry-Head, it blowing a freſh breeze, 


and under cloſe-reefed wil 


nee 
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the wind at ſouth - weſt, being near 
the London Eaſt-Indiaman, and 


| finding we could not weather her, 


ſhe on one tack and we on the 
other, we bore away, during which, 


| the clipped her helm a-weather, 
and we ran right on board, which 


ſtove in her bow; in half an hour 
ſhe ſunk, and the greater or of 
her crew periſhed ; out of 160 on! 


go were laved! it was a moſt diſ- 
l the men ſtand- 


ing on we gonael as ſhe went 


down. What rendered the ſcene 
ſtill more melancholy, a man © 


war's boat with ſeveral hands, who 


ery . humanely, at the riſque o 
thets own 152. had icked up. 
ten or eleven of the London's crew, 
and were endeayouring to ſave 
more, got directly over the place 
75 e went down, the ſunction 

which was ſo great, that it drew 

e. boar under, and they all 

rilhed. More of the crew would 

ave* been ſaved, but that they 


N were kept at the pumps too long, 


in order, if peſible, to ſave the 
ſhip. Our head and cut-water are 
. gone, and our bowſprit. 
believe, is f prun g, as we carried 
away the fore-malt and bowſprit. 
We ſaved about twelve or fourteen 
ands,- The Reſource was ſent 


812 


y admiral to take care of us; 


| fearing we might prove leaky; 


but, thank God, we are not, 


| A her anchor went through 
l N 


247 At ſix o clock in the mor n- 
* ing, a dreadful fire broke out 
at Greenwich - hoſpital, Which 
burnt moſt furiouſly. At. ten 
o'clock the chapel (the maſt beau- 
tiful in the kingdom,) the dome 
dn. the ſouth-ealt quarter of the 
building, and the great dining- 
hall, were entirely conſumed. The 


reſervoirs at the top of the ly 
ing were unfortunately 
empty, and no water to be, 
for ſome time, but by a f 

— who handed hy 
from the Thames; but this ki 
was ſo very inadequate, tu 
fire raged for ſeveral hows 
unreſtrained. fury: a great m 
the wards were deſtroyed, al 
weſt wing, in which is the hx 
ful painted-hall, was in 
danger, as the wind ſet tha 
About eleven o'clock ſer 
gines arrived from Londa, 


the fire Was. got under inthe 
ing. The damage done uf 7 


menſe, and it will coſt ave 
ſum to reftore the hoſpitdh 
former beauty and elegance, | 
fire began in the taylor 
wherein the men had been t pat 
the preceding day, but hal 10 
led holiday rejoicing too mitl 
their labours. It 2 
The following are the 
burat down at the late f. 
Greenwich-hoſpital, viz. Ln ł 
veen's, Prince of Wales, ro 

of York's, and Anſon's, 
two or three others conki 
damaged that are in that q wi 
the walls however of the wil rec 
gether with that of the Me 
remain nearly entire. Tit] 
Rall has not ſuſtained the or 
jury, the fire being confined ly 
ſouth-eaſt quarter. 
Being the day appointedii ſcat 
the trial of Admiral Kea 
at Portſmouth, at nine 


morning Admiral Pye, s e 
of the white, and prefideit nat 
court- martial, hoiſted l dere 
board the Britannia. 874 ad i. 


Edinburgh, Jas. 8. Ti ; by 
of Glaſgow, Perth, Dunde co 
fermline, Kilmarnock, * 


% 


S 


_ and); althoug 


_ rick, E 
moſt 


= * 


* 
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man, ſtationed there, 2 
yy 
ed 


fired, on which he, jumped o 
| h inſtantly purſu 
could not be found. The method 


be made uſe of to get on ths wall, 


was by the means of a 
hook faſtened to a ſmall ; this 
was thrown over the wall, by which 


means he hauled himſelf up: in 
dis hand he took a ſmall rope with 
' #:baſked fixed to it, in which was 


contained a pint bottle of guapow- 
der, ſome match, and a ark lan- 
tern: it was ſuppoſed he intended 
(when got on the wall) to pull 
theſe materials after him. A long 
iece of match was faſtened to the 
ottle, and, what is very remark- 
able, a window of the hem 
was left open at the place he 
N * — ſeems 
le to have been con- 
2 pened on a very 
dark night, and when the yard - 
men were paid off, as on thoſe 
nights they generally drink rather 
freely. Several of the people be- 
Jonging to the hemp houſe have 
been examined, but nothing has 
tranſpired to effect a diſcovery. 
Dip. On the 2oth of this 


month in- the morning, at his 


houſe on the Adelphi Terrace, 
-univerſally lamented, David Gar- 
the firſt of actors, the 
ctionate huſband, the 
kindeſt relation, the moſt gene- 
rous benefactor, and the warmeſt 
friend. By his uncommon thea- 
trical talents, he, for near forty 
years, continued to command. the 
unbounded applauſe of an admir- 
ing public, and gave a new luſtre 
and dignity to the profeſſion itſelf, 


of which he was fo diſtinguiſhed 


an ornament. In private life he 
. was: ſo amiable, that he was not 


only the familiar companion, but 
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the intimate friend, of ſame c 


_ his 


ouſe © 
his death. 


death, and no play was perk 


2 of the body) the ii 


the bladder were ſo topped, 


Mr. Pott ſearched the 


* 


by 
* 


o 
. 


his loſs is molt ſevere] felt, 
molt ſincerely regretted, Hy 
for many years been un ſortu 
afflicted with fits of the flor yd 
avel, which at length af 
kidnies, and occaſions 
death, in the ſurty- ſecond ye 
E. For the laſt four ( 
his life he laboured under 
preſſion of . urine, which big 
on a mortification, and thency 
a period to his exiſtence: 3 
uſual in ſuch caſes, he en 
without expreſſing the leaſt | 
tion of pain, nor did he appey 
have felt any for more than th 
hours preceding the moment 


The man of Dran 
as a token of their regard ſu 

Garrick's memory, ſhut up 
houſe as ſoon as they heard d 


there that evening. The cg 
ment was not hand ſomer uu 
was juſt. 

Mr Garrick's diſorder wa, 
Mr. Pott 2 previous 


ies, which modul 
away. on being handled, } 
ducts leading from the kidus 


a probe would not paſs d 
them. In the bladder wasi 
the fize of a pullet's egg; 
with that he might bar 
many years. Twelve month 


and no ſtone was there; {ol 
muſt have accumulated 8 
that'time ; the heart, liver, 
lungs were ſound, the iam 
adhered to the ſides ; and Mr 
declared he never ſaw a {9% 
internally fat. | 


m— 


ap 


n 


for 1778, is 169,34 
0 which is ge more 
an 4% former he ſtock in 


nd is nearly equal to 112 years 
nſumption. 


* 


FEBRUAR Y. 


The corpſe of David G ar- 
* rick, Eſq; was interred in 
eſtminſter Abbey, with great 
1s was iu rte 
rd of onal Earl 127 Off: 
gut Hon. Mr. Ri by, Hon. 
4 Patterſon, Eſq; Duke 
Devonſhire, Earl Spenſer, Vis 
int Palmerſtown, Sir Watkin 


e, Eſq; and, from his late houſe 
the Adelphi Terrace, the hearſe 
followed by more than 50 
hes of the principal nobility 
LOST: in and about the me- 


1 will, he left his buſt of 
peareſafter his wife's death), 
19500 collection of old plays, to 
Britiſh Muſeum; and O houſes 
i pa which he bought 
nd for decayed aftors of 
theatre there, back again to 
fund. As the public is no 
zer intereſted in his will, it 
waſte of room to record it? 
was born in the city of Here- 
aud baptiſed Feb. 28, 1716. 
195 is dated September 24, 
„, and he died Jan. 20, 1779. 
1s ſaid to have died worth 


,0001, He a inted Lord 
den, . on. Richard 
. john tterſon, Eſq; and 


. » Eſq; executors rs of 


Leith Wynd on Wedneſday next 


and ſolemanty. 


Illiams' Wynne, Albany Wal- 


| — ner COS nies! but 


— 


\ ö » 
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Edinburgh, "F4b. z. On Friday 
laſt, . of the Aue dag lee letter 
were dropt in the different ſtreets 


E 


burgh. 

«« Men and brethren, . | 
: CE Whoever ſhall find this latter 
will take as a warning to meet at 


Wi a yr to uy wp HE 
er 
there. 
A Reps 
Edeburgh, * 29, 1779. 
F, S. Pleaſe to read this care- 
. fully, keep it clean, and drop it 
ſomewhere elſe, For King and 
Country. UniTY.” 


In conſequence of this letter, a 


mob laſt night aſſembled at a houſe 
at the foot of Chalmer's Cloſe, 


of which was intended for a 


opiſh church, but had not hither- 
to occu the reſt of the 
Salle was poſſeſſed by a el 
that profelion. They 


their number ty in- 
creaſed, they A- N to deſtroy 
the a "reve at laſt ſet it on 
fire. The magiſtrates attended, 
and uſed every means in their 


power to prevent them from ac- 


compliſhing their deſign, but in 
vain; for notwithſtanding their 
efforts, and thoſe of the city guard, 

and a of ' the ſouth fenci- 
bles, the whole inſide of the houſe 
was reduced: to aſhes. This fore“ 
noon a party of the ſame rioters 

it is imagined, attacked the cha 


inBlack-friars-wynd,the wholefur- 


niture of which, to gether with a va» 
luable collection of books, &c. thy 
either deſtroyed or carried off, 


[N]3 © ter 


%. 


0 8 
Fo ( 


ewe do be . The 
agiſtrates this day iſſved a 

Imation, ; defiring maſters | to 1 'Gh 
— their ſervants and apprentices; 
le in the great num- 


Bro vox + with an inten- 
of knocking 

* ae of 1 Ro- 
„ho, |  Imagined, fa- 

voured the Pop : fortunate- 
agoons arriving 


ad te — 


m his . 
je kill en 


. 
iI for more ſſ 
editions recruiting. hes 
775 torces and rr 


2 


i 


2 1 bill kor the 
n of the ws oye Whit. 
fable; and, alſo, t 25 private 
„ en 3 


ha he 'Lieatenan A de ian. 


= wang dentered 


and impreſſed. "ek FM 
»; Teceived Judgment on uk * 


day in the . of Moſt of the windows of tl 
to pay each a fine FD — miralty were deſtroyed by dg 
A and.ro ee e or one who took the gates from thelif 
aa. the King's- be and thereby got into the 
Was tried in the cclefi- yar ard. 
- =, aſtical Court, oftors Com- A party of the mob alen 


Mons, the long depending ſuit 


fo | preaching in 


in che evening in 3 


were r E. guns red, an 


4 EIS aa... Af 4 
R l 


r 
o „ 


13 by the Rev. Mr. 5 
al Clerkenwell a gun 
North 2 
Chape without leave of jy 
nt (Mr. Sellon), il 
— of the biſhop ; wha 


in coſts of, ſuit, and Orde 
writ of —— to ſlibt iy 


J. 

- Laſt n ht when the new 
acrived 7 Portſmouth o" 
the honourable acquittal of 1 
ral Keppel by the Court-Mn 

the; the windows. of the houſe 
be Wet cipal ſtreets of Londa 

eſtminſter were illuminue( 
ps, candles, &c. and d due 

vices, and the portico 5 
1 was illum 

W oo glaſs 
he, bells off veal 2 


wit 


ard, bo of joy prevail 
WA ply both horle. and 

aced 2 the houſe la 

d by Sir Hugh Fallig 
0 Wau, which went of 
one, ſoon after which, the 
having fuſt broke all chew | 
* that houſe, proceeded wi 
open pe door, deſtroyed ol 
part of the furniture, audi 
: bt reſt out of the windows. Þ 
guard was again ſent for, # 
«eral of the rioters taken 
houſe, and committed to pi 
The windows and doors of 
George Germain's houſe ui 
mall, were likewiſe demoli 


FOO 


all the fedan chairs near 


* 


N nt 


— har qpen the. — 
attempted et into 

0 nol 2 5 * 

dot guards a 

ich was ſan foll lowed. by 

| ond of horſe, Jultice 57 

gton attended at North's, 

| read the Riot-Act. 


reſt ſuffered to eſcape... 
apt Hood's houſe in Harley- 
et, MF bee alſo in the ſa 
N Ma as lb the e: of . 
| * erkeley 

ogh 115 


| A 7.— fac 
neck, oy a _m> 
his evening there was 
again 2 general planing” 
a. thcouphout the cities 
and Weſtminſter. The Mo- 
ment was finely illuminated. 
Court of Common Council 
held, and a motion made and 
. that oy thanks of the 
Ir en to the Honourable 
gs Kopp which no aged 


Another motion was made, and 
queſtion put, that the freedom 
dus city be preſented to Admi- 
Keppel in a box made of heart 


41 


. Taſer ay one James Do- 
y was Wut t before 
1 Fielding in Bow-ſtreet, 
Lord Fi « Death, eldeſt ſor. of the 
charged ,with 

ing, at — different times, 


© En. N 10 LB. 


an. hour a 4 


ring-leaders were ſecured, and 


of Lon- 


ja eee. A 


i 
: 


4 (he fr TT 


hich 15 
1 Af lord 
ure ki 
f wm, 1 
— 
* a 


ening to AE F 
crimes. 
ee ao the 5 


f Lf, 575 1 
of unnatural crimes i not 
ine him, 1 and inſoles 


anger, 


Mr. Fielding take care 

e was about, as he, Dopall 
would charge. him 'with the Ih, 
at ſuch a time that Mr. Fiete 
could not proye an, Alibi. T 
Old Bailey N obtained hy 
2 guinea from Mr. Fielding; b 
the yillain, nat content with it, 
by though the whole Mr. Fielding 
had 1n his t, inſiſted an more, 


When Mt Mr. 855 ing went to a G 


N 8 the Earl Lo Denbigh 
t With, borro a nea, 
Which he 155 gave to D Donally, 


when the — 4 — went away; "I; 


Mr. Fieldir 
turn home 


was obliged to te- 
or another Ralf guinea 


to go to the play. He was imme- 


diately agen for à hi 
robbery 1 — 5 5 Fielding. mne 
The e ſefſions ended at the 19 0b. 
Old Bailey, when the above 
mentioned James Donally was ca- 
pitally convicted of the above of · 
fence. The praſpner in his defence 
urged a point of A. and ſubmit- 
it to the jud ges, Buller and 


Perryn, whether it was a ſtiest 


robbery. He alſo ſaid that the 


charge was —— thought of till 
Mr. F ielding came to the public- 
office in Bow ſtreet, = Lox Sir 


John Fielding pat it into the pro- | 
8 8 


** 4 


his 
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. ſectitor't head. This was poſi- 
rely denied by Lord and Mr. 
_ Fielding,” on oath, Judge Buller 
"obſerved to the jury, that the lat- 
> ter part of the-ptiſoner's defence 
was an high aggravation” of. his 
offence; for he accuſed Sir 
Fielding of ſubornation, and Lot 
aud Mr. e with 2 
'perjury, With regard to the for- 
— 0 t of it, his lordſhip ob- 
1 that toxonſtityte a high- 
"way ON IE Bip neceflity 
for corporal fear; for if a perſon 
ges his money under terror of 
mind, and compulively, and 


ohn 


int his will, or for fear of 


Jobs of character, it is in law eſta- 
liſhed to be a capita! offence ; 
- nor. was there any neceffity for a 
perſon ſo giving his money to be 
"In dread of his Tife by a charge 
Exhibited againſt him; it was ſuf- 
"Hicient that the money was obtained 
under terror of mind, &c, Under 
> "his direction the jury found him 
| anch: but Judge Buller reſpited 
*Jentence until the opinion of the 
twelve judges can be had, he tak- 
"Ing the verdict of- the jury, that 
the money was obtained under 
error of mind.. . 
On the ſame day, the following 
con victs received ſentence of death: 
Robert Dare, for n his 
miſtreſs of a gold flide; John Rich- 
mond, for houſe- break 
"Wooley, for ſtealing ſtockings; 
John Huddey, for burglary; Naph- 
*thali Jacobs, a Jew, for ſtealing 
kitchen furniture, &c. William 
Germain, for horſe-ſtealing ; Fred. 
John Euſtace, for ſtealing linen, 
.&c. Sarah Hill, for ſtealing wear- 
ing apparel; Thomas Norman, 
for à ftreet robbery; Rowland 
. Ridgley, who in December ſeſſion 
wb copridted of having in his poſ- 


A 


Scarborough in che room d 


Chiltern hundreds. | 
- The amountof the employny 
reſigned by Sir Hugh Palliſer, 


rines, amounts to no leſs's jy 


dermen and commons of Lo 
waited upon 


they delivered him the freedond 


own coach, with a ſailor be 


op ; James. 


% 


- 


coining, and whoſe judgmens 


iſſued for electing A member g 


the place of ſteward of the 


his ſeat at the board of Adna 
and his Lieutenancy of the N 


than 4000. per annum. 
About one o'clock this 


day, the deputation of al. * 


admiral Keppel 
his houſe in Audley-ftreet, vi 


the city of London in a b 
of heart of oak, ornament 
— | Having refreſhed tht 

lves, they ſet out at 3 Och 
in the following proceſſot, 
dine at the London Tan 
the city. The two city mz 
on horſeback, their horſes a 
ed with blue ribbons ; Alde 
Croſby, as ſenior alderman ul 


wot blue flag, wih 
word KEPPEL in large re 
ters: next, that of the admin 
which he rode with Lord N. 
vendiſh on his right hand; 4 
them two or three naval ok 
the other aldermen, comma 
and cKy-officers in their on 
riages. At Charing-Cros 
mob, who were now become 
numerous, taking off the 4 
ral's horſes, drew him them 
and three ſailors, after diſpl 
the coachman, got upon a 


3 


alderman's coach. © Soon after, 
is 2 proceſſion was joined by 
arine Society, with emble- 
| bor — which followed 
city marſhals; At Temble-bar 
hand of martial muſic received 
* another at the Obelisk, 
the bottom of Fleet · ſtreet. They 
ired at the London tavern about 
o'clock, amidſt the _— 
ns of a ous crowd ; 

beef wor = fon-houſe was 
N and there was the 
(general illumination through- 
London and Weſtminſter ever 


n. 
betend which 
was intended for Admiral 
zel by the Weſt-India planters 
| merchants, and which was 
d for to-day, was put off by 
s deſire of the Admi- 
from an apprehenſion that the 
efſes which were committed on 
* "bur and which he or — 
not repreſs, might 
d on this occaſion, 
Did. Iſaac de Groot, 
ndſon to the learned Grotius. 
had long been ſu —— 
ate donations, — at — 


provided for in . 
mann 


— — ** 


MARCH. 


This day came on to be 


uldhall, a cauſe in which a 
black of Anamaboe, on the 
of Africa, named "Amiſla, 
plaintiff, and a commander 
Liverpool trader, defendant. 
cireumſtances of the plaintiff's 


n 4 the defendant 
his ſhip at Anama- 


c H R O N 1 CRN. ; 


ſent with three other 
ſome ſlaves on ſhore, which the 


wied before Earl Mansfield, 


— theſe: In the latter end 


boe, and being in want of hands, 
hired the plaintiff as a ſailor to aſ- 
at in navi g the ſhip, and ad- 
vanced him part of his wages. 
When the ſhip arrived at Montego 
Bay, in Jamaica, the plaintiff was 
ilors to row 


defendant had fold to a planter 
there; but as the defendant had 
previouſly fold the plaintiff alſo as 
a ſlave, the planter would not ſuf. 
fer him to Teturn, but ſent him up 
to the mountains, and there em- 
ployed him as a flave. When the 
defendant returned with his ſhip 
to Anamaboe, he gave out to the 
Plaintiff's friends that he had died 
on his paſſage; but a black hap- 
pened to return to Anamaboe a2 
year or two afterwards, and giving 

an account that he had left the 
3 in ſlavery at Jamaica, the 


g. and other great people of 
the country, deſired Capt CL. wi 
was then on the coaſt with his Any 


on his arrival at Jamaica, to 

chaſe the plaintiff's redemption, 
and to ſend him back tohis friends, 
the expences of which they under- 
took to pay; and the better to 
identify hats perſon perſon, they directed 
the ſon of one Quaw, a gold-taker 
at Anamaboe, to accompany Ca _ | 
E. on his voyage. Soon 

their arrival at Jamaica, they found 
out the plaintiff, redeemed him 
after a flayery of near three years, 
and broughthim to London, where 
the matter was laid before the Af- 
rican Committee, who ordered the 
defendant to be proſecuted, as a 
means of deterring captains of 
ſhips from the like practices in 
future. The learned judge' who 
tried the cauſe, ſummed up the 
evidence with ſuitable remarks on 


ſuch 


the good —_ and humanity of 


[20r - 


Ii I ling fn 
d es ea 
— c 
S527 ſeveral 7989 .and pay 


| Yeſterday morning, be. 
tween two an clock 
bre hroke out at a ſhip- 
er's between the Hermitage h 
and Umzon-ſtars, Wapping, uf 
burnt both ſides of the way. 
30 houſes in fron 
— with maſt of berg 
les were 
Hermitage! 
— . river; and ſeveral al 

p warehouſes, tull of walz 
Hides, were likewiſe conſunad 

that about 100k 

_—_ burnt down and dany 
beũdes warchouſes with rs 
and other oa 
; ſome ſhips were 


found a ver- 
2 


with an account of the follow- 
. N 
8 2 haying planned and 
lu a new bridge at Puerta de 
e as ſoon as it was finiſh- 
ed, the 14th of this month was wards of 
appointed to confer a benediction 
pon it, when a vaſt number 22 
Perſons aſſiſted at the ceremony, 
Fl the —_ po which. 


3 9 | 
; wounded, is pot yet aſcertained, 
but it is computed; to be about 
boo, and among 5 the eccle- 
Raſtic who officiated, and ſeveral 
ons of the molt 


the —— 
killed, — 


maſts, &c. 
bitinguiſhed 3 
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Bren 
| the jury ig Sire (Exempl 


3 S 


* 
mages. Te 
138 7 
_ 2 75 expreſs i is 5 Goats | 


he Rette a, 
* 
otland. . 


ed; and — meh 


in the Kingdom. The 
dent forms a moſt 
che ſtory; the Counteſ⸗ 
Reilly was ſaved in a providen- 
nal manner, while many noble- 
1 ga v wer allo there 


— &c. damaged. Seren 
ſons were buried in denn 
houſe which fell down, dbu 

pily dug out alive: 
thrown down by the exploit 


the houk 


ſome” gunpowder” lodged n 
Five men are aid 


The following bills re- 
| the foal aſſent by 
Sum enz FM 
A bill for raifing a certain ſum 
by annuities, and a lottery. 
A bill for preventing mutinꝝ and 


{ertion 
A bill for the better governmens 


killed by the falling of onedl 
houles, being all, buried 1 


ruins. 

This day the report ws 
made to his Majeſly- 1. 
council by the Depaty-recus 
the convicts under { — | 


in Newgate: when the fol 


his Majeſty $ ſhips, veſſels, and 


ces at ſe. 
A bill for the better ſupply of 
ers and ſeamen, to ſerve i in 


Majeſty' 5 DayY.- 


were ordered for  execuid! 
Wedneſday the 3 
Naphthali 


1ſt infact 
— for ſteal 


the} houſe of Joſeph. Smith, 4 


Co 


SY MRONI CL 


Aa — _ It was reſolved in 
1 — Ridgley, . who of Commons, 


ay 


ng er ſeſſioa — — of png grouth 0 
Rong; and. _— jadg- tobacco, the. produce of Ireland, 
ited ſor the opinion be im into Great Britain, 


judges; and Frederick; * under the ſame privileges as were 
inen darmerly. enjoyed by the.colonies. 
15 This evening the ceremony of 
| ckings, = in the rooms over the chriſtening of the young Prince 
9 fables, in in was 1 Great Coun- 
plvenor-ftreet. - cil-Chamber, St. James's, by his 
he following werere{pited du- Grace the Archbilbo > of Canter» 
FhisMajeſty's-pleaſure : Robert bury. His Royal Highneſs was 
e, for ſealing a gold flide, fer named Oftavius/ + + + 
b diamonds, the property of The fine ſeat of Sit Thomas 
„ Egerton, to whom- he was Dyke Ackland, at Halincourt, 
ant; Jahn Richmond, A was burnt to the ground, and very 
wes,” for breaking open the little of the furniture ſaved. 
of Agnes Herbins, and ſteal- At Doctors Commons, 26th 
gauns, linen, Kc. James the merits of a libel, « 
ley, forftealing in the houſe brought by the Marquis of Car- 
Sudlow, in Wigmore marthen againſt his lady, on a 
K 24 pair af thread ſlockings; charge of adultery, was urged ; 
n Huddey, for a burglary in and her ladyſhip's criminalty be- 
hoaſe.of Henry White, in Ken- ing fully proved, ſentence of di- 
Non, and ſtealing linen and vorce was pronounced by Dr. 
arel ; Sarah Hill, for ſtealing Betteſworth, chancellor of the 
e wearing apparel, Kc. the dioceſe of London. 
erty of Elizabeth Martin; The Arethuſa frigate, Captain 
lam Germain, for ſtealing a Holmes, commander, was wrecked 
ing; and Thomas Norman, upon the rocks near Uſhant, in 
robbing Elizabeth Cornet, in purſuit of an enemy. The crew 
rt-ſtreet, Crutched- friars, of a were ſaved, and treated by the 
tity: of linen. French with every mark of huma- 
At Thetford aſſiges Nor- nity, 
folk, this week, a cauſe Paris, March 19. M. de Sar- 
Exon jury, between tine, miniſter of the marine de- 
oung lady, plaintiff, ' and a partment, has wrote the following 
gyman, defendant, The ac-, circular letter to all, captains of 
was brought for nan-perfor- armed veſſels, privateers, &c. | 
ce of a marriage contract; Capt. Cook, who ſailed from 
Lit appeared on the trial he Plymouth i in July, 1778, on ——_— 17 
erred his ſervant maid, whom the Reſolution, in with = 
maried, although the young the Diſcovery, Capt. Jar e, in a 
| a fortune of - 70,0001. order to make ſome diſcoveries on n= 
na verdict. was given for the the coaſts, iſlands, and ſeas of | 
nf with gol. | — Japan and California, being on the 1 


point 


— 


2 L 


e 


N 4 = _ v p b - 6 = 1 # - 
PE . : n 
5 „ , Fd 


4 
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t of returning to Europe, and At Lincoln one. 

| os aver pen At Lancaſter two. © p 
Utility to all nations, itſis the At Bury Aſſizes (holden 
king's pleaſure, that Capt. Cook county of Suffolk) came g 
Mall be treated as a commander of trial of two midſhipmen, wt 
4 neutral and allied power, and others of a preſs-gang, com 


that all captains of armed veſſels, 


c. who may meet that famous 
Mall make him ac- 

ted with the king's orders on 
is behalf, but at tke ſame time 
part he 


navigator, 


Jet him know, that on his 
muſt refrain from all hoſtilities. 
Dis. Mrs. Clarke, aged 102, 


the mother ed Mr. — f of 


Lone AVeruns. 


= * Oxford: three condemned— 
all reſpited. 
At Reading four—all reſpited. 


At Northampton three—left for 


execution. : 
At Wincheſter eleven—all re- 
prieved for the land or ſea ſervice. 
At Cambridge four—one left 
for execution. 
At Huntingdon two—both re- 
prieved. 


2 — ight—fi 
ſbury ei ve re- 
prienad. 


5 At Bedford ed 
At Saliſbury one — reprieved. 
op Glouceſter: ten —one reprieve 


cight, 


At York hed reprieved. 

At Leiceſter two. 

At Kingſton, Surry, ſeven. 

At Eaſt Grinſtead red 
At Exeter five, 


3 tk a+ Both a5 bk 


follows: 


to Ipſwich gaol in Decenhs 
for the murder of one 
Nichols, à publican there; 
the Jury, by the direction of 
Judge, brought in a.Speciy] 
dict, containing all the ma 
fats proved on the trial, 
8 the judgment of the 

ing's Bench upon the 
points of law arifing 
among which is that moſt i 
rant and long-conteſted qu 


reſpeRing the ri — rar 
jeſty's ſerncs 


ſeamen for his 

At Warwick ſeven —ſo 
for murder) executed. 

At Shrewſbury ſeven—tw| 
for murder) executed. 

At Stafford four—one o 
(George Eaſthop, for mi 
man who attempted to in 
n was executed. 


At Taunton four—thrtt 


At the above aſſiaes camel 
trial of Count Rice for the« 
of Viſcount Du Barre. Wie 
evidence on the fide of thec 
was cloſed, the Count in 4 
defence ſtated the commences 
and progreſs of his conf 
with Viſcount Du Barre ne: 


My acquaintance, {ad 
with Viſcount Du Barre e 
at Paris in the year 1774. f 
mily were then ſoliciting (oof 
vour at Vienna, and my d 
tions at that Court, . whid 
thought might be ſervicead# 
him, engaged his attentions 


- 


| 
BP 


"Ss 
+ 5 
4 


\ Z 


ved from that period, till 
day before his death, in an in- 
purſe, of mutual good office: 
civility. An expenſive line of 
and conſiderable loſſes at 
frequently involved him in 
alties, to extricate himſelf 
Which he often borrowed 
> ſums of money from me, I 
in my poſſeſſion letters, which 
| now produce, acknowledg- 
the of various ſums of 
ey, as well-as bills and notes 
1d, to the amount of ſome 
lands of pounds ſtill unpaid, 
which, from the embarraſſed 
of his affairs, I muſt look on 
tally loſt, L 
A gouty humour which fell 
| his bowels and legs laſt ſum- 
induced ſome Engliſh phyſi- 
s he met at Spa to recommend 
my the Bath * 2 
ined, às it appears by theſe 
rs written a — es 
toff for England, to play no 
, and to regulate his affairs 
prudence, he reſolved upon 
excurſion, in order to attend 
b health, and reſtore his peace 
und. He frequently ſolicited 
o accompany him, to which I 
t conſented; and accordingly 
ne to England together at a 
ual and proportional expence. 
took a houſe at Bath, and 
| there upon the ſame terms. 
ſome weeks we continued to 
at Bath on our former and 
tomed intimacy, and, though 
Viſcount Da Barre was a man 
| inpetuous temper, without 
material diſagreement till the 
tunate diſpute, which termi- 
A in che loſs of his life, and 
mminent hazard of mine. It 
edleſs here to enter into the 


— 8 | 5 | 


In of that diſpute, or impute 


9 1 
' MC : "ST | 

& 14 DS © | 
ha ues 7; | 


—_ | | 
* * 
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blame to the deceaſed, who can no 
longer vindicate his conduct. 
The Count, after ſome pathetic 
obſervations on the ſufferings he had 
undergone from his wound, con- 
cluded by referring to the evidence 
already given, as ſome reaſons, he 
ſaid, prevented his calling the ſe- 
conds before the Court with pro- 
priety, and committed himſelf 
with confidence into the hands of 
his Jury; perſuaded, to uſe his 
own words, that, in order to de- 
termine juſtly upon his conduct, in 
the crime imputed to him, they 
would put themſelves in his ſitua- 
tion, and adopt thoſe feelings by 


which he was neceſſarily actuated 


on the unfortunate occaſion. 

Mr. Juſtice Nares addreſſed the 
Jury in an affecting ſpeech ; re- 
marked to them in particular the 
unuſual backwardneſs the priſoner 
had ſhewn in this tranſaction, and 
his humanity to the unfortunate 
Viſcount after his fall, aud directed 
a verdict for Manſlaughter. The 
Jury, after a ſhort conſultation, 


deſired to know if they might not 


totally acquit the priſoner; and 
after a few minates deliberation, 
pronounced him Not Guilty. 
This day, by virtue of a bK. 
commiſſion from his Majeſty, * 


the royal aſſent was given to the 


following bills, viz. 

The bill for laying additional 
duties on certain goods under the 
inſpection of the Commiſſioners of 
Exciſe and Cuſtoms, - 

The. bill for allowing the im- 
portation of certain goods fold to 
foreigners in Britiſh-built ſhips. - 

The bill for the better encoura- 
ging the white herring-fiſhery. 
The bill for better encouraging 
the Iriſh linen manufactory. os 


* 


0 


* 2 * 
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Truhe dill to revivefand continue 
certain ring laws. . 5¹ 
The bill for better regulating 
ry- office 
ſeveral other 
This evening, as Miſs Reay 
g out of Covent- 
garden theatre, in order to take 
coach, accompanied by two 
friends, a gentleman and a lady, 
between whom ſho walked in the 
Piazza, a man ſtepped up to her 
without the ſmalleſt previous me- 
nate, or addreſs, put a piſtol to 
her head, and ſhot her inſtantly 
ad, He then fired another at 
himſelf, which, however, did not 


Public and private 


* 


prove equally effeQual. The ball 


the u part of the 

2 ed *— ſuffi- 
ciently to produce any fatal effect; 
be fell, however; and fo firmly 
was he bent upon the entire com- 
pletion of the deſtruction he had 
meditated, that he was found beat- 
Ing his head with the utmoſt vio- 
Jence with the butt end of the piſ- 
tol, by Mr. Mahon, apothecary, 
of Covent-garden, who wrenched 


 _ the piſtol from his hand. He was 


carried to the Shakeſpeare, where 
his wound was dreſſed. In his 
pockets were found two letters ; 
ohe a copy of a letter which he 
had written to Miſs Reay, "and the 
other to' his brother-in-law, in 

Dow. ſtreet. The firſt of theſe 
' epiftles is replete with warm ex- 
preſſions of affection to the unfor- 
tunate object of his love, and an 
Earneſt recommendation of his paſ- 
fon. The other contains a pathe- 
tic relation of the melancholy re- 
ſolution he had taken, and a con- 


ſeſion of the cauſe that produced 


it. He ſaid, he could not live 
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% and alſo to 


was dead, he defired her pat 


. 


heroes Miſs Reay; and ff 
ad found, by repeated 
— that he war By 2 

y hope of poſſeſſing her, 
refuge” from à miſery vit 
could not fuppore.” I — 
wiſhed his brother thar fg 
which” fate had'denied hin 
requeſted that the few dh 
owed might be diſcharye i 
the difpofal of his effech. wy 
he had fo far recovered his 
ties as to be capable of ſpe, pn 
enquired wich great anxiety 
cerning Miſs Reay ; being ol 


mains might not be 
the obſervation of the —_ | 
titude. About five o'clock ith 
morning Sir John Fielding c 
ro — . | 
ing his wounds of a dangerm 
ture, ordered him to be com 
to Tothill-fields bridewell. l 
i- fated criminal was a cler 
about four years ago he wa al 
ficer in the army ; but not n 
ing with ſacceſs in the ng 
profeſſion, by the advice dl 
friends he ſoon after quittedi, 
aſſumed the gown. 
The body of the unhapyſ® 
was carried into the Shaxtift 
tavern for the inſpection 
coroner. | - | 
When the news of this 
tune was carried to a certain 
man, the Earl of $S—c<>! 
received by him with the 
concern; he exceedll 
and lamented with every o- 
ken of grief the interrupt! 
connexion which had laſted 
years with happineſs to both 
She had had nine chile 
the noble Lord, five of wi 


\ 2a 
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Py 
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Being, and have been in- 
jd by ber with - motherly at- 


; od The man who a few days 
, 0 was ſent to Liverpool 
. jelding to apprehend 
7 E, fuſpected of daß 
ned in ſetting the new h 

„ fot the reception of blind 
dente at Kentiſh - Town, on fire, 
med to London, with an ac- 
it, thar Lowe being apprehend- 
and examined before the 
VO of Liverpool, had, in the 
ht before he was to be brought 


Bat a £5 © i © a, 


— 


was otiginally a livery ſer- 
t He afterwards kept a pub- 
houſe, in which he ſcraped up 
de mone: when, by uſurious 
ts; he made a ſmall fortune, 
then commenced gentleman. 
afterwards took a genteel houſe 
corner of Queen-ſquare, Or- 
nd-freee; Where he reſided till 
late affair happened. He was 
ban of uncommon addreſs, for 
whoſe mind was uncultivated 


a very benevolent, cha- 
able man, having done many 
of beneficence through oſten- 
jon, and has ſubſcribed to many 
the publie charities, to give the 
rid a high opinion of his fine 
| generous' feelings, By theſe 
ans he obtaĩned the late ſtation 
treaſurer and chief conductor of 
' new-tnſtituted - charity; by 
ich, it is averred, he obtained 
potſeſſion' of near goool. It 
pears that combuſtibles had been 
veyed into the houſe through a 
ne of glaſs, though the ſame did 
take effect till after he had ſer 
Liverpool, where he pre- 
iced difineſs ; yet, there having 
r netther fire nor candle uſed in 


SS ESR: 


ter, and 


owl; poiſoned himſelf. This | 


U any degree of learning. He 
fied 


the houſe, and-ſome other circum- 
ſtances ariſing to create ſuſpicion, 
he was que ſtioned about it by let- 
prevaricated ſo mach, 
that there remained no fort of 
doubt with Sir John Fielding but 
that he was the principal incen- 
diary; which his untimely death 
has confirmed. He has ſince been 
buried in a croſs road, and a ſtake 
driven through his body, as a 
ſuicide, | . 

This morning, about nine 
o' clock, the Reverend Mr. 


26th. 


Hackman was brought from New- 
the Seffions- 


te to the bar 
ouſe in the Old Bailey, where he 
was arraigned for firing a piſtol at 


Miſs Reay, as ſhe was coming out 


of Covent-garden 8 on 
Wedneſday the yth inſt. which 
killed her on the ſpot; to which 
indictment he pleaded Not Guilty; 
when the ſeveral witneſſes were 
examined, they gave the ſame evi- 


dence as they had given before Sir © 


ohn Fielding, which bein 
— with. Judge Black ane, 
who tried him, called on Mr. 
Hackman to make his defence, or, 
if he choſe it, he might leave it to 
his counſel. After Mr. Hackman 
had wiped a — of 2 his 
eyes, he pulled out a of 
= from his pocket, and — 25 
ſubſtance of which was nearly to 


this purport: My Lord, I no 


ſtand arraigned for a heinous crime, 
and if found guilty, muſt ſuffer 
the death that the laws of my 


country have allotted in ſuch caſes; 


and as I have taken away the life 
of one whoſe life was dearer to 
me than my own, I therefore ſhall 
meet my unhappy fate with. forti- 
tude and reſignation, and ac- 
knowledge the jaſtneſs of my ſen- 
tence,” The Judge afterwards 

) ſummed 


- ſentence of 


| inter 3 
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„was ſufficient to conclude he 


was not inſane. The Jury, with- 


out going out of court, found him 
guilty, when the D -recorder 
paſſed ſentence on him, and he 


was executed the Monday follow- 


- 


ing. A | 

8 | This day the ſeſſions end - 
ck. i atthe Old Bailey, when 
the following con victs received 
eath, viz. Thomas 
Fox, for ſtealing a mare from Ri- 


.- -" Chard Clewin, at-Hendon, and on 
another indictment, for ſtealing 


- a mare from William Hands in 
Northamptonſhire ; John Harris, 
ſor a burglary. in the dwelling- 


| houſe of William Prior, in Coven- 


«ſtreet, and ftealing a quantity 
china : Capt. James Major, for 


ſending a threatening letter to Sir 


William Moufygrave, threatening to 
murder him; Elizabeth Lambert 
and Mary New, for robbing Mary 
Beachman on the King's highway; 


James Hackman, Clerk, for the 


wilful murder of Martha Reay, 
William Walker, 

y breaking open the 
of James Penticroſs, in 
Shoe - lane, and ſtealing a quantity 
of copper, braſs, &c. Chriſtopher 


Ws Foley and Peter Weldon, for coin- 


ing and counterfeiting the King's 
filver coin, called Sixpences, at 
the houſe of Weldon, in Oat-lane, 
Noble-ftreet ; three were ſenten- 


ced to hard labour on the river 


Thames, eleven were burat in the 


hand, and ordered to be kept to 
hard labour in the houſe of correc- 


ordered to be whipped, and ſeven- 


1 


tion ſor divers terms; nine were 


) 


"—_ 
e 
priſoner's 


| pocker, direed to his brother-in» 


ly, convicted the. ſeſſion befor 


teen diſcharged hy proclam 
John Vincent, convicted of i 
ouſly killing and flaying 
Dollard, a woman with wha 
had cohabited many yean | 
ſhooting at and wounding ig 
the back and ſhoulder, with * 
loaded with powder and dd 
which wound ſhe languiſbed is 
time, and then died, in the ju 
of Fulham, was branded, ay 
dered to be impriſoned one u 
Newgate. William Stenſay 
. of feloniouſly cout 
eiting copper money of ty 
kingdom, called 1 Halfpence.l 
ordered to be branded in the li 
and impriſoned one year in i 
gate. 4 ay 
One Browne was tried foro 
fully ſetting fire to his bott 
Wapping,. which occafionel g 
late dreadful conflagration. þ 
Alibi was proved, on which & 
Jury, without going out of ou 
brought in their verdict, . 
Guilty. 

Soon after came on the tall 
Thomas Hilliard, for wilfull# 
ting fire to his houſe in Butt 
hand Court, Cheapſide ; be 
acquitted on a point of law, 
that the cloſet he ſet fire to, 
not any part of the dveluf 
gu 

*he | Judges met in t 
Ki IE Chief 1 
Juſtice De Grey's houſe in 
coln's- inn- fields, to give ther 
nion on the caſe of James Das 


for a rob on the perſon of 
Hon, ori Fielding, ſon uf 
Earl of Denbigh, when C 
were firſt heard, viz. Mr. 

in behalf of the crown, 'and l 
Graham in behalf of the priſc 
who having withdrawn, thei 


- 


_ 1 


bs fngly delivered their opinion, 
th of whom were clearly of opi- 
do, that the threat of the ptiſo- 
| when he demanded Mr. Fiel- 
g's money, viz. ** You had 
ter comply, or I'll take you be- 
e a magiſtrate, and charge you 
th an unnatural crime, was 
nralent to an actual violence, 
| was ſuch a method as in com- 
bn experience was likely to oc- 
on fear, and induce any man 
part with his property. Lord 
ansfield with great energy ob- 
ed, that it was a ſpecious mode 
robbery of late grown very 
nmon, invented by fraud to 
ade the law, but which would 
t ſuffer itſelf to be evaded. God 
ly knows what numberleſs rob- 
es of this kind would have 
n perpetrated by theſe deteſt- 


le wretches on timorous minds, 


S fo 6n5So c..i 4. 


. 


ferent opinion. 

Dizd, At Perſhore, in Worceſ- 
ſhire, in his 55th year, the Rev. 
Aſh, LL. D. an eminent Diſ- 
ting miniſter ; author of a cele- 
ted * Engliſh Grammar ;”” of 
The Complete Engliſh Dicti- 
ry ;” of © Sentiments on Edu+ 
on ;” and ſeveral other publi- 
on. 


M A Y. 


rad of a letter from Ireland, 
dated May 1. 


At an aſſembly held at the 
olſel of the city of Dublin 
16th of April, 1779, the fol- 
ing reſolutions were ag 


rags ke unjuſt, illi- 
„ and j itic 1 
2 * tic oppoſition 
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their Lordſhips had been of a 


[209 
given by many ſelf intereſted peo- 
ple reat Britain to the propo- 
ſed Mouragement of the trade 


and commerce of this kingdom, 


originated in avarice and ingrati- 
tude, | 
Reſolved, That we will not, 


directly or indirectly, import or 


uſe any goods or wares, the pro- 
duce or manufactures of Great 


Britain, which can be produced or 


manufactured in this kingdom, 


till an enlightened policy, founded 
on principles of juſtice, ſhall ap- 
peat to actuate the inhabitants of 
certain manufacturing towns of 
Great Britain, who have taken ſo 
active a patt in oppoſing the regu- 
lations propoſed in favour of the 
trade of Ireland: and that they 
appear to entertain/ſentiments of 
reſpect and affection for their fel- 
low ſubjects of this kingdom.” 
Laſt week an application 

was made to the court of 3d 
King's Bench, by Mr. Dunning, 
for an Habeas Corpus to bring u 
two lads from the Nore, who h 
been impreſſed, The affidavits on 
which the application for the Ha- 
beas were grounded, ſtated them 
to de apprentices; when Lord 
Mansfield ſaid, that inſtead of a 
Habeas Corpus he ſhould go a 
ſhorter way to work, .and grant 


his warrant for bringing them be- 
fore him, being apprentices. That 


he knew not of any ſuch authority 
till ſome years ago, reading ſome 
old law books; that he went to 
Lord Hardwicke, and conſulted 
him on it, who agreed that it was 
in their power to grant their war- 
rant in ſuch a caſe for an appren- 


tice : that Lord Chief Juſtice Holt 


was of the ſame opinion, and that 
there were ſeveral precedents for 
it. His Lordſhip ordered the re- 
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Pck. of the Exchequer the 
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gular ſteps to be taken to obtain 


the 9 k TED . 
| ame on re t er 
hearing 
of a cauſe, wherein a gentleman 
of the town of Kingſton upon Hull 
was plaintiff, and the Rev. Wil- 
liam Huntingdon, vicar of Kirk 
Ella, defendant. The ſuit was 


for the tythe of a ſmall quantity 


of potatoes, value 178. which the 
plaintiff claimed as impropriator; 
when, after a fair hearing, it was 
determined: that potatoes are a 
ſmall tythe; and the Vicar's claim 
do all the ſmall tythes being allow- 
ed, the Barons decided the cauſe 
in favour of the vicar, and ordered 
the plaintiff*s bill to be diſmiſſed. 


Extra of a letter from Wincheſter. 


; % On Monday night a lar 
nd. body of 8 eines 
confined in the King's houſe here, 
found means to let themſelves 
down into a vault in the north 
wing, from whence they cut a hole 
through the foundation of the 
building, and undermined the 
nd for ſome diſtance; and 
ad it not been for an accident oc- 
caſioned by their eagerneſs in get- 
ting out, in which a boy's arm 
was broke, and whoſe ſudden cries 
inſtantly alarmed the centinels, it 
is ſuppoſed fonie hundreds would 
have got off undiſcovered, but, 
- -owing to the above, only eleven 
made their eſcape.” 

. The bill for veſting in 
totn. the two univerſities, &c. 
the excluſive right of 2 al- 
manacks, was read a ſecond time; 
when a petition from Mr. Carnan, 
bookſeller, was alſo read, praying 
to be heard by counſel againſt the 
ſaid bill, which was granted; 
when Mr, Davenport and Mr, Er- 


ſkine were both admitted vt 
bar, and on pleading dt * 
againſt monopolies, and the 
determination of the cory 
Chancery and Common Pleu g 
bill was rejected on a diving 
to 40. bh 

his day the following 
bills were paſſed by com. ' 
miſſion : 

An act for the further iy 
Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſtny 
Schoolmaſters. 

An act to repeal ſo much 
veral acts of Parliament as yi 
bit the growth and produce fy 
bacco in Ireland, and to penity 
importation of tobacco of 
| tm and produce of that l 

om into Great Britain, &. 

An act for granting a b 
upon the importation into 
kingdom of hemp, of the gn 
of Ireland, for a limited tine 

An act for granting a dna 
of the duties impoſed by an id 
the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament 
all foreign wines exported in 
Great Britain to any Britiſh au 
in America; or to any Briib# 
clement in the Eaſt-Indies, 

An at to enable the Chan 
and Council of the Duchy ls 


caſter to ſell and diſpoſe of em 
fee farm rents, and other n 
c. 


An act for altering the tina 
holding the Martinmas and(s 
dlemas terms in the Court «ll 
chequer in Scotland. 

An act for better ſecumy® 
duties on Starch. - 

And to ſeveral road, incl 
and other bills. 

This morning the * * 1 
Elect of the Bath aſſembled 
in the Prince's Chamber, # 


minſter. About half pal w 
0 


— 
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the proceſſion began to the 
8 1% after walking round which 
1 y entered Henry the Seventh's 
apel, where they were inſtalled 
th the uſual formality. ; 
The Knights inſtalled were Sir 
pbert aaron Bart. * yn" 
aolphus Oughton, R. 
a Blaquiere, Sir George Ho- 
d, R. H. Sir Jobn Irwine, Sir 
iam Gordon, Sir William 
we, Sir Guy Carleton, Sir Ed- 
d Hughes, Sir Henry Clinton, 
Hector Munro, Sir James Har- 
and the Earl of Antrim. 
Sir J. A. Oughton, Sir Edward 
ugbes, Sir Henry Clinton, Sir 
mes Harris, and Sir Hector 
unro, were inſtalled by. Proxy. 
His Royal Highneſs Prince Fre- 
rick fat as Great Maſter, and 
d the buſineſs with eaſe and won- 
ful propriety. |, 
A gallery was erected over the 
jor of the chapel, in which the 
nce of Wales, with two of the 
inces his brothers, the Duke of 
ontagu, &c. ſat to ſee the cere- 
dy. 
The Queen, and others of the 
yal children, were placed in a 
llery built for that purpoſe, near 
e great weſtern door of the Ab- 
y, from whence they had a full 
ew of the proceſſion through the 
dbey to and from the chapel. 
The whole ceremony was finiſh- 
| by half after. two, and in the 
ening a grand ball was given by 
e knights who were inſtalled, at 
e King's Theatre in the Hay- 
ket, at which upwards of 1000 
the nobility, and gentry were 


lent, | 
This day James Mathi- 
8 was yy at the Old 
, a forgery upon the 
of England. —There perhaps 
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. Sir, 


* 


never appeared in any court of juſ- 
tice {9 capital, nor ſo ingenious a 
man in his tile as this priſoner. 
He has reigned longer in his vil- 
lainy, and has. executed it' with 
more dexterity than any that pro» 
bably ever preceded him. His . 
* for ſome time paſt had 
en to go to the Bank, and take 

out a note: — this he counterfeited, 
paſſed the copy, and after ſome 
time returned the original again. 
The frequency of his applications 
at laſt however excited ſuſpicions, 
which, added to ſome other cir» 
cumſtances, ariſing from his ap- 
pearance and figure, in life, he 
was taken up. On his apprehen- 
ſion, he denied the accuſation, 
called himſelf a watch-maker, and 
ſaid he lived by the honeſt exerciſe 
of his employment ; but when he 
was brought before Sir John Field- 
ing, he was there known to be the 
perſon who had been charged with 


forgeries upon the Bank at Dar- 


lington ; and being told there, 
that his name was Mathiſon, and 


not Mathews, as he had given out, 


he immediately loſt all confidenre, 
and taking it for granted that 
there were circumſtances already 
diſcovered entirely ſufficient for his 
conviction ; he ſaid, it was need- 
leſs to conceal any thing then, 


and gave an ample information of 


his various frauds, and his mode 
of carrying them into execution, 
The particular forgery on which 
he was charged to-day, was, for 


uttering a twenty-pound bank 


note, Bank of England, at Co- 
ventry. The note was produced 
in Court, and witneſſes were 
brought to prove its having been 
negociated by him. This fact be- 
ing eſtabliſhed, the next circum- 
ſtance in conſideration was, to 
[0] 2 prove 
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prove that the not was abſolutely 
a counterfeit one. This his pro- 


ſecutors were totally unable to do, 


by any teſtimony they could ad- 
duce, ſo minutely, and ſo dexte- 
rouſly had he feigned all the diffe- 


rent marks. The note itſelf was 


not only ſo made as to make it 


altogether impoſſible for any hu- 
man optic to perceive a difference, 


but the very hands of the caſhier 
and the entering clerk were alſo. 


ſocounterfeited, as entirely to pre- 


calude a poſitive - diſcrimination, 


even by theſe men themſelves. 


The water mark too, namely, 


Bank of England, which the 
bankers have conſidered as an in- 
fallible criterion of fair notes, a 
mark which could not be reſem- 
bled by any poflible means, was 
alſo fo hit off by this man, as to 
make it not in the power of the 
moſt exact obſeryer to perceive a 


difference. Several paper-makers 


were of opinion that this mark 


- muſt have been put on in the 
making of the paper, but Mathi- 
ſon declared that he put it on 


afterwards by a method peculiar 


to himſelf, and known only to 


himſelf.—The extreme fimilitude 
of the fair and falſe notes had ſuch 
an effect upon the Judge and Jury, 
that- the priſoner would certainly 
have been diſcharged for want of 
evidence to -prove the counterfeit, 
if his own information, taken at 
Fielding's, had not been produced 

inſt him, which immediately 


turned the ſcale againſt him, and 


he was found guilty. 

ft 'This Co the ſeſſions end- 
21K. ed at the Old Bailey, when 
five convicts received judgment of 
death; twelve were ſentenced to 
hard labour on the river 'Thames ; 
thirteen were ordered to hard la- 


HM 


. Gen. . Johnſtone, and Mij 


bour in the houſes of « 
ſeveral of whom were brug 
four were ordered to be whing 
and fixteen diſcharged by yg 
mation : 
reſpite during his Mig 
pleaſure was ſent to Newgwh 
William Walker, a priſoneruy 
ſentence of death for burglyi 
the houſe of James Penticr 

Alſo a reſpite, until the 1g 
June, was ſent to the ſame jiih 
Capt. James Major, a pt 
under the like ſentence, for wi 
an incendiary letter to Sir Wil 
Muſgrave. 

Sir Thomas Clavering, 


Maria Clavering, niece u 
Thomas, attended the qu 
ſeſſions at Hicks's-hall, to p 
cute the articles of the peaes 
hibited the day before againt|k 
Craggs, Eſq; late a lieuem 
in the Eaſt-India Company's 
vice, on behalf of Miſs Claveny 
By the articles, it appeared 
Miſs Clavering lived in Ora 
flreet, Oxford- ſtreet, with hes 
cle ; that for three months pus 
lieutenant had followed and 
ſued her with ſuch an unwand 
able attachment and affettin, 
juſtly alarmed the fears of 
Clavering; that on the 1:08 
May he wrote her a letter, 
which, among other terrifyug® 
preſſions, he made uſe of the 
lowing words : BY 

© There is no diſtrattors 
mind equal to that I ſuffer ia 
Go where you will, I will fu 
you, which may be attendei 
conſequences too fatal to meim 
here; and as for myſelf, I 
nothing but my life to loſe.” 0 
Clavering alſo declared, th 
did not exhibit the articles * 


ce or hatred, but ſolely to 
ect herſelf, as ſhe was in fear 
loſs of liſe, or bodily harm. 
form's ſake, Sir John Baw- 


| iven any encouragement 
| - _—_ To which Miſs 
vering replied in the negative, 
ſaid ſhe had wrote to him, by 
ancle's and friends orders, de- 
Wo him never to ſee her more. 
WW. reared on the examination 


WW bury, Briſtol, Bath, &c. 

Phe lieutenant was called, but 
ot appear, when the Bench, 
adering his conduct and terri- 

g threats, ordered that he be 


ce, as well to all his Majeſty's 
jects, as to Miſs Clavering in 
icular, to find ſureties in ol. 
i, and himſelf in 1000l. for 
n years, at the ſame time 
ating a warrant againſt him, 
an order of Court for an 
r's notice of bail, with refe- 
es therein to Sir John Fielding 
ake bail, , 
Wleiirs. Kelly, Lindſay, Carter, 
|, Durell, and another, fix 
tminſter ſchool- boys, were like- 
tried for an aſſault on a man 
Dean's-yard, Weſtminſter, in 
uary laſt, when they beat and 
aded him in a moſt ſhocking 
ver, and after that Kelly, 


, © If you don't kneel down 
aſk pardon, I will rip yqu up,” 
ch the man was compelled to do 
ee his life, 
i! and Durell pleaded not guil- 
ue reſt pleaded guilty. Hill 
acquitted for want of evidence, 
Durell found guilty, but fined 
u, on a doybt of his being 
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b aſked Miſs Clavering, if ever 


Wt he followed ber to Court, to 


ended, and held to the 


| a drawn knife in his hand, 


7 


[213 
a principal among theſe polite 
young ruffians, The facts being 
fully proved, the other four were 
ſentenced to a month's impriſon- 
ment in Bridewell, and 1ool. fine 
to be paid among them ; but if 
they would in court aſk the proſe - 
cutor's pardon on their knees, as 
they had compelled him to aſk 


theirs, the court would take off 


the impriſonment : they abſolute- 
ly refuſed aſking pardon on their 
knees. 
for about an hour, when the fa- 
ther of Carter, one of the four, 
applied to the court, and told 
them that his ſon was elected to 
Chriit-college, Oxford, and muſt 

there in a few days, or loſe the 
Penefit of that election. On this 
the court took off his impriſon- 
ment. | 

This being done, ſome of the 
magiſtrates moved, -that the reſt 
might have their impriſonment 
taken off alſo. This was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by the chairman, Sir John 
Hawkins, and ſeveral other juſti- 
ces, but on a diviſion it was car- 
ried to take off the impriſoninent 
nine againſt ſeven, 

They then were directed to make 
the proſecutor ſatisfaction, and he 
ſaid, as he had before offered to 
take gol. beſides his coſts, he 
would take it then. The friends 
of the boys paid the proſecutor in 
court 5ol. and Mr. Denton, his 
attorney 20l. for the coſts, who, 
to his honour, carried on the pro- 
ſecution with a ſpirit due to the 
atrocious barbarity of the pett 
claſſical bravoes. : 5 

Peterſburgh, May 21. On Sun- 


day the new-born Great Duke was 

baptized at Zarſco-Zelo, by the 

name of Conſtantine; the Em- 
(0] 3, 


preſs 


The ſentence ſtood thus 
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preſs was the ſponſor. After the 
Ceremony the foreign miniſters and 

nobility dined with her Imperial 
_ Majeſty at a table of two hundred 
covers. On this occaſion ſeveral 
| tions were made in the civil 

and military departments. 

Dp. Mr. Oakes, at Newing- 

ton, aged 107. 
In Derbyſhire, J. Simpſon, 
aged 114, 


Yam 


J U N-E. 


a, ; Yeſterday the following 

1K. bills received the royal aſſent 
commiſſion. _- 

The bill to prevent frauds by 

private diſtillers. 


The bill to prevent frauds and 


abuſes in the payment of wages to 
perſons employed in the bone and 
thread-lace manufaQory. 

* The bill for the preſervation of 
the river Lee. c 
The bill for granting to his Ma- 

jeſty certain duties on licences to 

taken out by perſons letting to 
hire horſes for travelling poſt. 

The bill to continue the act of 
the 16th of his preſent Majeſty, 
for the puniſhmept by hard labour 
* of offenders, who ſhall become lia- 
ble to be tranſported, &c. 


The bill for taking off the duty 


— all ſalt uſed in curing pil- 
8. ; 

The bill to indemnify perſons 
who have omitted to take the 
oaths to qualify themſelves for 
ofhces, &c. s 

The bill for diſcontinuing the 
| duties on cotton wool, the growth 

and product of the Britiſh colonies. 
in America, 


_ exempted him from the jw 


* 


The — allowing che in 
tation o s into this ki 
from Afia and Africa. = * 

The bill for diſſolving they 
riage of the Marquis of Cay 
then with his now wife. 
And ſeveral road and ind 
bills. 

Came on before Sir Franc 
Buller and a ſpecial jury, ul 
action brought on behalf d 
owners of the London Eat. u 
man, who charged Captain Id 
of the Ruſſel man of wa, 
wilfully and neglectfully ruin 
down the London; and laid ih 
damages, arifing from his d 
duct, at 50, oool. The jun 
out for about a quarter of u 
and returned with a verdid ig 
vour of the defendant, 

By a liſt of the number fey 
houſes in the city of Lond, 
returned by the deputies a 
ſeyeral wards, the total appen 
be 1104, the rents of whid 
calculated to amount to 26, 

An important queſtion, it 
the cauſe between the Rey, 
M. Sellon, of Clerkenwel, 
a clergyman of Northampton4 
pel, came before the Ecclelu 
Court. Mr. Sellon inſtitu 
ſuit againſt the clergymu, 
quitting the cure of ſouls i 
own proper pariſh,” in Nortia 
tonſhire, and for intruding 
his pariſh of Clerkenwell, 
there reading prayers, preac 
and doing other eccleſiaſticu 
ces. The clergyman pros 
againſt the proceedings, anl 
up a plea, that he was acl 
to Lady Huntingdon, and 
the right and privilege of p# 


tion of the ſpiritual court, uit 


natter ought to be tried only 
the 2 the realm. This 
int was very ably and fully ar- 
ed; and after a hearing of three 
W.rs, the judge declared that the 
ſendant was ſubject to the juriſ- 
jon of the court, and that the 
t muſt proceed againſt him. 
Were called to the bar, 
th. by the ſociety of the Inner 
mple, Meſſrs, Pepys, Franklin, 
4 Bond. The celebrated Mr. 
rne was likewiſe a candidate, 
t rejected. The ſociety, upon 
s ſignifying a deſire of being 
led this term, having, or pre- 
Wnding to have a doubt upon the 
priety of calling him, applied 
the other inns of court, to be 
Wformed by them, 3 they 
aged it r, that a clergyman 
2 ml — be admitted 
the bar! —Anſwers importin 
ir determination that it woul 
improper, being received from 
Wl the inns, that gentleman was 
conſequence refuſed. 
hk _This morning Prince 
William Henry, his Ma- 
W's third ſon, ſet off for Portſ- 
ouch, to go on board Admiral 
Wigby's ſhip, the grand fleet go- 
g out on a cruize. His Highneſs 
des as midſhipman in the Prince 


e. ä 

This day the following bills re- 
eived the royal aſſent by virtue 
f a commiſſion from his Ma- 
ſty, viz. 
The bill to amend the act for 
Ming a tax on auctions and ſales. 
The bill for the augmentation 
f the judges ſalaries. 
The bill for granting to his Ma- 
ty additional duties on vellum, 
jarchment, and paper. 

The bill for veſting in the Eaſt- 
Gia company, for a limited time, 


n o Nie LR fas 


certain territorial acquĩſitions ob- 
tained in India, &c. 
The houſe and ſervants tax bill. 
The bill ſor raiſing 1, coo, oool. 
by loans, and the bill for raiſing 
1, 900, oool. by Exchequer bills. 
And Bromfield's, Sealy's, and 
Sewell's divorce bills. 
Lately was depaſited in 
the library of the Univer- 
ſity of Edinburgh a cabinet of me- 
dals, preſented by Princeſs Daſ- 


chaw, Counteſs of Woronzow ; 


containing. 1. A ſeries of the So- 
vereigns of Ruſſia, from the Grand 
Duke Rurick, who reigned at No- 
vogrod, A. D. 862, to the Em- 
preſs Elizabeth, who was placed 
on the throne, AD.1741. 2. The 
medallic hiſtory of Ruſſia, in a ſe- 
ries of medals ſtruck in comme- 
moration of the great events which 
have happened in that empire from 
the birth of Peter the Great, A. D. 
1672, to the birth of Alexander, 
ſon of the preſent Grand Duke, 
A. D. 1777. z. Medals ſtruck 
under different Sovereigns, in ho- 
nour of illuſtrious perſons, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
ſervice of their country. All the 
medals in this collection are of 
exquiſite workmanſhip, Several 
of them finiſhed by Ruſſian artiſts ; 
and, in elegance of defign, as 
well as execution, not inferior to 
the medals of any nation in Eu- 
rope. 5 
Sixteen ſailors, lately tried at 
Ipſwich for the murder of a publi- 
can, at whoſe houſe they went to 
impreſs a man, and their caſe 
found /pecial, were brought before 
the Court of King*s-bench, to re- 
ceive the final deciſion of that 
court; when, on ſome defect in 
the verdict in not fixing the mur- 
der on any one in particular, the 
[014 whole 


16th. 
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whole were judged innocent, and 


conſequently diſcharged. 


Mr. Bearcroft, in behalf 
a great number of pri- 


18th. of 


ſoners in the King's- bench, pre- 


they had received from a number 


— 


1 E 
=. 


| 
| + 
= 


b x 


. 


18 


« 
x 


— 


! 
| 
| 
= 
1 


ſented 
with an 


a eee to the court, 
davit annexed, praying 


their lordſhips interference an 


ſupport, againſt ſeveral complaints 
therein ſtated, and ill treatment 


of aſſociated priſoners, who had, 
in oppoſition to all law, in defiance 
of the marſhal's power, and con- 
trary to all ideas of honeſty and 
hamanity, erected themſelves into 
2 kind of tribunal, diſpoſed of the 
property, and inflicted corporal 
puniſhment on all who refuſed to 


comply with their violent and un- 
- juſt commands. 
Mr. Bearcroft ſaid, that a Capt. 


Philips and a Mr. Chillin 
had faſhioned a Court of 

bench within the walls of the pri- 
ſon, and that the former ſtiled 


worth 


himſelf marſhal, the latter his 
deputy. That, aſſiſted by about 


80 more, they iflued precepts, 
ſummonſes, orders, decrees, exe- 
cutions, &c. againſt the perſons 
and property of priſoners, and 


committed many flagrant acts of 
oppreſſion and injuſtice, which 


Mr. Bearcroft obſerved did not call 
for any particular motion, but 


might be ſubmitted in the groſs to 


the wiſdom and humanity of the 
court. The petition and affidavit 
were read, which formed nine dif- 


ferent complaints to the court. 
That there were only 140 rooms 
| in the priſon, and near 600 pri- 


foners ; that they were diſpoſſeſſed 
of their rooms; at the will and 
diſcretion of the above court ; that 
their property was alſo ſeized on 
and diſpoſed of as that court 


court conſiſted of priſoners, 


ing's-, 


the intention of the court, 


= 


thought fit; that the actual 8 
ſhal of the King's bench halt 
viſited the bench above three ty 
in the laſt year; that the d 


had been long intitled to u 
diſcharges : that they refuſel 
go out, becauſe in that caſe ty 
would be obliged to give up th 
property to their juſt credim 
that the court by their oppreßq 
and extortions had even raiſed 
price of rooms from gol. to 
per annum: that they claing 
them by ſeniofity, and let rc 
out, not chuſing to live in tix 
on that account: that numbered 
them had been long ſuperſedall, 
or intitled to their diſcharges u 
der inſolvent acts and lords ad 
and laſtly, that ſuch was the wp 
lence and enormities committedy 
them, that it was dangerous to q; 
poſe or refuſe to obey, and ther 
fore prayed the court's interpdb 
tion. This complaint Lord Mak 
field ſaid called for immediate v 
dreſs, but in doing that he cont 
ſed himſelf at a loſs how to ſtr, 
as in doing juſtice to the diſtreſa 
priſoner, he might injure the cr 
ditor, who equally called for h 
attention. The court were forts 
ing ſeveral reſolutions there, 
which ſeemed to militate agak 
its own intention, ſuch as d. 
charging thoſe intitled to theit d 
charges, &c. when Mr. Dunnuy 
framed the following order 
court, that every priſoner wil 
had been ſuperſedable ſix month, 
and who had not been ſuperſeded 
ſhould be diſcharged immediate) 
unleſs ſuch prifoner ſhould d 
charged with a freſh action, and 
that then he ſhould loſe the beneit 
of his ſeniority. This fully n 


— 


1 Mansfield ſaid he ſaw the 


th 

Ly ſom of it, as many priſoners 
in led to their diſcharges would 
ee friendly actions to keep 
U u in priſon, merely for the 
oc holding the rooms, which 
Uh order would effeftually ſtop. 


IS court alſo came to another re- 
on, which was, that every 
oder hould inhabit the room 
eld; and laſtly, that Capt. 


ips be brought up on Monday 
as the head of the aſſocia- 
, to anſwer perſonally for the 
nce and outrages committed 
Wiſtreſſed and injured priſoners, 
im and his deſperadoes by 
firſt order near 100 priſoners 


1. be diſcharged, and new ones 

th in rooms on moderate terms. 

. Veſterday, purſuant to 
dh an order of the Court of 


„bench, on Friday laſt, 
. Thomas Philips was brought 
priſoner from the King's- 
h priſon, touching the Court 
ing' - bench within the priſon, 
hich Court Captain Philips 
as Lord Chief Juſtice, and 
hom complaint had been then 
e, as guilty of many acts of 
eſlon to his fellow priſoners, 
$allumed character. Captain 
ips, in his affidavit, ſtated, 
the court was formed before 
ecame a priſoner; that ſoon 
bis confinement, he was una- 


ung bully elected Lord Chief Juſ- 
and that the court was not 
vi WE ſobſtituting, but committed 
ths, $ prefidency. That the court 


ighly ſerviceable to the com- 
ty, preventing confuſion and 
der, and enforcing regula- 


7 Beareroſt, counſel for the 
oning priſoners, the foremoſt 
nom us a maſter {mith, made 
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no obſervation to the court on the 


alledged offence or open defence, 
but moved, That as the Lord 


Chief Juſtice of the King's-bench | 


priſon, ſtood charged in execution 
as a priſoner at the ſuit of the 
crown (for ſmuggling), and as there 


were alſo ſeveral detainers lodged 


againſt him as well for criminal 
as civil matters, he be removed 
from the ſeat of his juriſdiction, 


to the New Jail in the Borough.“ 


Lord Mansheld recapitulated his 
former abhorrence of the illegal 
and oppreſſive meaſures of that 
ſelf. created court, declared, that 
if it was continued, the members 


thereof ſhould be proceeded againſt 


with the higheſt ſeverity; and as 
an example, ordered his brother 
Juſtice to be inftantly carried to 
the conkned purlieus of the New 
Jail. His lordſhip mentioned alſo, 
that one hundred priſoners were, 
on examination, found to be diſ- 


chargeable, and who were volun- 


tary priſoners, in the benefit- of 
letting out rooms, and for the con- 
venience of ſmuggling, of which 
number was the Lord Chief Juſtice 
Philips, and that a very conſidet- 
able ſeiſure had been made on Sa- 


turday laſt. Mr. Philips was im- 


mediately put into a coach, and 
carried to his new lodgings. 

This day was held a 
Common Hall at Guild- 
hall, for the choice of ſuch officers 


belonging to the corporation as. 


are annually elected on this day. 


As ſoon as the common cryer had 


opened the court, Mr. Alderman 
Townſend came forward with a 
letter in his hand, which he ſaid 
he had received from Mr. Oliver, 
one of the repreſentatives in Par- 
liament for this city, which with 
their leave he would read. = 


The 


* * 


* . 


24th. 
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The pu of it was, that be- Kirkman, which was w. 
ing led to fail for the Weſt- by his own deſire, in a} 
+ Indies ſooner than he expected, ſpeech. The reſt of the & 

de be Mr. Townſend would were re-choſen ; and 3 ind 

acquaint the livery of his intention 


corner elected. 
- to refign his ſeat in the Houſe of Disp. Sir John Delafoy 


i 


- 


Commons, but would not accept 
of a place from the crown to va- 
cate it, till ſuch time as he had 

w concurrence, and therefore 
defired him, at the firſt Common 
Hall that was called to acquaint 
the livery thereof, and not make 
his intention known till that time, 


leſt any advantages might be taken 


of it; —that their determination 
might be ſent him, and his anſwer 
received time enough to chooſe a 


member in his room before the 


next ſeſſion. | 
The above was received with 
great applauſe, Mr. Townſend 


aſſuring the livery that Mr. Oliver 


knew he would not make any bad 

uſe of the prior knowledge of the 

intended vacancy, as he did not 

_— to offer himſelf as a candi- 
te. 


The election for ſheriffs then 


came on, when the ſeveral alder- 
men that had not ſerved that office 
were called over, viz. Meſſ. Kirk - 
man, Wooldridge, Wright, Pugh, 


and Sainſbury; the firſt of theſe 
had a great number of hands, the 


ſecond was hiſſed immoderately. 


aged 96, Clerk Controll 
* to George 1. J 


At Mile-end, Mrs. M. (; 
aged 106. | 

William Kenrick, Ll, 
gentleman well known in 
terary world. 

Lately, at Uttoxeter, Mit 
gle: about two month | 
while diverting herſelf with 
ing-glaſs, the rays of the u 
fire to her clothes, and bum 
ſo as to occaſion her death, 


j 


1 


An action brought by d 
Alex. Leith, Bart. againſt li. 
Pope for falſe impriſonment 
a malicious proſecution for 
tended felony (which was 
the Old Bailey, and the pl 
in this action honourably ap 
ted), was tried before Sir Vi 
De Grey at Guildhall, and: 
dict of 10,0001. damages g 
the plaintiff. 4 

jenna, June 26. Thad 


. Meff, Wright and Pugh had almoſt 
all the hands up, and Mr. Sain- 
fſbury was very much clapped. 

_ Meffrs, Mackreth and Taylor, 

' who had been drank to by the 

' mayors, and Meff. Watſon and 
Bloxam, propoſed by the livery, 

were put up, and were received 
with clapping of hands; on which 


was greatly alarmed this me 
about nine o'clock, by the 
ing up of a large powder u 
zine in the out-ſkirts of 1 
the ſuburbs, in which abet 
artillery- men were emp 
filling cartridges, whered) 
lives were loſt. The 11 
many houſes in the adjou! 


- the election was declared in fa- 


your of Meſſ. Pugh and Wright; 
but à poll was demanded for Mr. 


burb were conſiderably d 
and it is feared that nun 


people may have been man 


* 
- 
= 


red, Prince Charles Lich- 
in, the governor of the town, 
immediately to the fort, and 
ible affiftance was given. 
mperor himſelf arrived from 
, nbourg with the utmoſt * 
i 1; and, by his Imperial Ma- 
orders, all means were uſed 
ve the ſpeedieſt relief to the 
Wing ſufferers. 

flis Majeſty went to the 
Houſe of Peers, and gave 
oyal aſſent to, Sa 
20 for removing certain dif- 
tes with reſpect to the more 
y and effectual manning of 
Majeſty's navy, for a limited 


n act for augmenting the mi- 
And to one private bill. 
W wo hundred and twenty-two 
received the royal aſſent, 
h is the greateſt number 
wn in one ſeſſions for many 
$, 
A proclamation was iſſued, 
charging all officers civil and 
tary, in caſe of an invaſion, to 
ſe all horſes, oxen, and cattle 
proviſions, to be driven from 
ſea coaſt to places of ſecurity, 
the ſame may not fall into the 
ds of the enemy. 
unningham, who diſtinguiſhed 
ſelf. at the beginning of the 
erican troubles, and who took 
Dutch mail, was brought pri- 
er to Falmouth in the Gran- 
m packet from New York, and 
ped in the caftle there. 


| Bailey, which began on 
ineſday, ended, when the ſe- 
following received ſentence of 
th. James Barret, for à rape; 
o. Rickets, for houſe- breaking; 
ch, Brannon, and Martin Gal- 


The ſeſſions at the Old 


i iv 7 
. 


lavan, for a highway robbery ; 
Lucy Johnſon, (a black), for a 
robbery in 'a houſe of ill fame; 
Rt. Roberts, Wm. M*<Kenzie, for 
ſtealing a horſe, and -Pat. Doyle 


C H R NICOLE > : few” 


for being an acceſſary before the 


fact. 

The ſame day was tried at the 
Old Bailey, an indictment brought 
by a butcher in Whitechapel againſt 
a young gentleman of the cleaver, 
for publiſhing a libellous ballad, 
reflecting in the groſſeſt manner on 
the chaſtity of the proſecutor's 
daughter, to whom the defendant 
paid his addreſſes, which not meet» 
ing with ſucceſs, he in revenge 
made a ſong, that in direct terms 
charged the object of his affections 
with being a ſtrumpet. He em- 
ployed a man to ſing this curious 
ditty in the open market. The 
father, being informed of the au- 
thor, went to him, and was an- 
{ſwered, © What, does the cap fit 
you? then you may wear it. The 
daughter was now become the 
ſport of the market, and her lover 
even pointed her out to a throng 
of ſpectators, who joined in the 
ridicule. Mr. Howarth opened 
the proſecution very gravely; he 
allowed that the ſong was ſo ridi- 
culouſly laughable, that the jury 
had a right to exerciſe their riſi- 


ble features; but when that ſpirit 


of humour had ſubſided, they muſt 
agree with him, that it was a 


caſe that called for the moſt ſe- 


rious conſideration; the peace of 
a family, the reputation of a vir- 
tuous woman, had been ſcanda- 
louſly defamed by the malicious 
and meditated contrivance of the 
defendant. Mr. Morgan, on the 
other ſide, kept the court in a roar 
of laughter, by a ſpeech excellently 

| con- 


, 
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contraſted to that of Mr. Howarth; 


but the attempt to turn the whole 


caſe into a trifling, unguarded ſtep 
of his client, failed, as the Re- 
corder, in his charge, conſidered 
oint af view, 
cheme to ruin 
the young woman, and deſtroy the 


”” happineſs of the family. He was 


found guilty, paid zol. coſts of the 
proſecution, aſked pardon in court, 


and agreed to recant his reflec- 


tions in the public prints. 
Laſt week was tried in 


. ne Court of King's- bench, 

-, Guildhell, London, before Sir 
Francis Buller, and a ſpecial 

* 7; the right of a claim ſet up 
of 


the city of London, to a duty 
Gixpence per load on hay fold 


ip Smichfield, not the property 


ſreemen of London. This 


claim was diſputed by ſeyeral of 
tze inhabitants of Finchley, who 


up a. contrary claim to an ex- 


- emption from paying the ſaid duty. 
On the part of 


the city of London 
3x was contended, that the corpo- 


vation thereof were by immemorial 
caſtom, and royal grants, intitled 
dt, the receipt of hay-toll in Smith- 
-- feld-martet, from all non- free- 
men; and that the inhabitants of 
Finchley had, repeatedly, as. was 


proved, paid the ſaid hay-toll ; to 
which caſe was added the teſti- 
mony of divers old toll-gatherers, 
Who depoſed that they took the 


> ÞAdfuty of all-non-treemen whatever. 
The defendants ſet up a claim to 


an exemption granted in favour of 
the ,Biſhop of London, and his 


men or tenants, by King John, 
- whereby they were relieved from 
© the payment of ſuch duties and 

tolls; to which they added the teſ- 
„oay of divers old witneſſes, 


not appear that Finchley wy; 


ſcarcely ever to have been ren 


with no ſhadow, ſays, that # 


to 99; now, upon inſpe&o h 


who depoſed that they bal iq 
thirty, forty, or fifty years jug 
ſold hay at Smithfield, ig 
paying the fix-pence per load, 
late years demanded, and res 
by the collectors of duties x 
tolls in that market; but a: 


manor belonging to the Bit 
London, at the time the af 
exemption was granted to hut 
nants, and as the exceptions xi 
reſpect to the payment of thei 
puted duty were dubious, a x 
dict was given for the city of la 
don. 
A Regiſter of the Weather 
for Seven Days paſt. . 
N. B. It was taken in Londy, 
the inſtrument on an Eua 
aſpect, and in the ſhade, 
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17170 | 73 
The extreme heat felt in i 
courſe of laſt week occaſioned tt 
above obſervation, the truth 
which may be depended upon. | 
the middle column, at afternooty 
the heat has been ſo great 


bered in this climate: and #1 
confirmation of its intenſeneſs, lik 
Foſter, in his laſt publiſhed ode, 
vationg on the South - Amend 
ilands, which are in the 0 
zone, and of courſe under a vi 
cal ſun, directly over their beth 


heat is generally from 80 dey 


kv 


Above column, there will be 
ind four days out of ſeven above 
on the 46th even at 83, a 
it height indeed for us. 
"On Friday laſt died, in 


. the 31ſt year of his age, at 


ford, that king of horſes, Old 
ifs, late the property of the Earl 
Abingdon, and fre of many of 

6rf racers ever known in this 
pntry; among which are Eclipſe, 
anſit, Shark, Pretender, Mag- 


lio, Leviathan, Maſquerade, &c. 
| Capt. Caton, formerly 


the maſter of a ſhip in the mer- 
pnts ſervice, but having acquired 
ortune had quitted the ſea, was 
ring the courſe of the month 
ibly ſeized by a preſs gang on 
public exchange at Briſtol, and 
ned on board a tender. He 
5 fince been releaſed, but not 
fore his friends had applied to 
navy-board, and had moved 
a habeas corpus to procure his 
largement. 
Dieb. One jean Aragus, a na- 
e of ihe village of Laſtua, in Tur- 
, hear Raguſa, on the Gth of 
arch laſt, in the 123d year of 
age, leaving deſcendants to the 
h generation, confiſtihg of 160 
rlons,” all living in the ſame vil- 
ze; he had his health to the laſt, 
5 bleſſed with an extraordinary 
mory and found jadgment, and 
ſed his lat moments without 
n, extending his blefling to his 
rounding family, He always 
ed a life of labour, and walked 
great deal, a very little time be- 
© his death walked a very con- 


erable diſtance to maſs, accords. 


to his uſual cuſtom. The em- 
ment of bis early days was to 
bduQ the caravans; he after- 


> = 
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wards took to farming, which he 
purſued with great induſtry, intel- 
ligence, and ſucceſs; he always 
lived very temperately, and his 
known honelly and good qualines 
made him eſteemed while living, 
and regretted when dead, even by 
the Turks themſelves, who are 
not very apt to eſteem people of 
a different perſuaſion from theme 
ſelves. 


AUGUST. 

At Newcaſtle was tried, ch. 
before Mr. Juſtice Buller and * 
a Special Jury, an iſſue directed 
by the Court of Exchequer, in the 
long conteſted cauſe between the 
Rector of Simonburn and the oc- 
cupiers of ancient farms within 
that "pariſh, relative to a claim 
made by the former of agiſtment 
tithe in kind. The queſtion for 
the determination of the jury in 


this iſſue was, whether a modus | . 


of id. which Dr. Scott infiſted was 
for Hay-tithe, did or did not ex- 
tend to graſs agiſted or eaten by 
unprofitable cattle? After a long 
hearing, the jury gave a verdict 
againſt the rector, upon the clear- 
Eſt evidence, to the entire ſatisfac- 
tion -of the learned judge who 
tried the cauſe, | 
At the aflizesfor the coun- ati... 
ty of Surry was tried, before 
Lord Mansfield, a cauſe wherein 
the inhabitants of Walworth were 
plaintiffs, and the Commiſſioners 
of Sewers defendants. 'The mat- 
-ter in queſtion was, ** Whether a 
houſe na way benefited by the 


| Sewers, or any of the ſaid com- 


- miſſioners works, had a right to 
be by them aſſeſſed. After very | 
| learned. 


Jearned debates for upwards of 
| three hours, the jury gave a ver- 
„ deputy - recorder 
132. made the report to his Ma- 
jeſty in council of the ſeven capi- 
tal con victs now under ſentence of 
death in Newgate, when the five 
following were ordered for execu- 
tion on Wedneſday the 25th in- 
ant, viz. Michael Brannon and 
Martin Gallavan, alias Gallaway, 
Lucy Johnſon, a black woman, 
Thomas Ricketts, and James Bar- 
* was afterwards re- 
prievod, and the others executed. 
The two following were reſpited 
during his Majeſty's pleaſure, 
vis. Kenneth William Williams 
'M*Kenzie, alias William Murray, 
and Patrick Doyle. | 
— This day the Duke of 
Y * Northumberland, preceded 
the Rev. Mr. Sellon, with many 
the commiſſioners for pavements, 
nud iphabitants of Clerkenwell; 
the artificers and workmen, with 
the ſeveral enſigns of their reſpec- 
tive employments, and followed 
a train of juſtices of the county 
of Middleſex, cloſed by Sir John 
Hawkins, chairman, went from 
Hicks's-hall toClerkenwell-green, 
where his Grace laid the founda- 
tion ſtone of the new Court-houſe 
to be there erected in the room of 
 Hicks*s-ball. The following is a 
' tranſlation of the inſcription p 
under the ſtone : | 
The firſt ſlone of this Seſſion- 
houſe, erected for the uſe of the 
county of Middleſex, and for other 
1 and neceſſary purpoſes, for 
the better performance of the 
King's ſervice in the faid county, 
in purſuance of an act of parlia- 
ment made and paſſed in the 18th 


Fear of the reign of King George 


þ 
p I 
* 
= 


\ 
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the Third, was laid by th 
noble and puiſſant Faß 
Duke and Earl of N 
land, Cuſtos Rotulorum « 
ſaid county, at the requeſt, aj 
the preſence of the Commis 
appointed for building def 
Seſſion-houſe, on Friday te y 
day of Auguſt, 1779.7 
The woman who ſet her 
houſe on fire in Warwick. ? 
lane, was examined before 4, 
man Pugh, at Guildhall, u 
a ed that her goods der 
ſured for 7ool. though all ben 
in the houſe was not worth 6 
When ſhe gave the alarm 
ſhe thought the houſe paſt req 
ing, being in flames in fn 
places; and ſhe particularly 
an outcry after, a box, whidh 
ſaid was full of lace and ol 
goods to the value of od, 
when found, was full of oth 
but combuſtibles. She had f 
on fire, and the back par d| 
was burning, as were ſeveral d 
pieces of * in the! 
room. She behaved with un 
mon audacity, and charge 
perſon who was chiefly init 
tal in her detection with a as 
nal intercourſe vbith her mi 
Dutch girl, who could hardly 
Engliſh, and who had bee 
her but a few days. Circunitut 
were ſtrong againſt her, ad 
was committed to gaol. 


Extract of a Letter from | 
Auguſt 17. 

« At the ſummer aſlizes iu 
county, and county of the 
Waterford, the High 
Grand j uries, and principal! 
bitants met, for the pup 
taking into conſideration tl 
ſent rainous ſtate of the tradts 


* 


ufactures, and the alarming 


ries of this kingdom; and 

gent it as an indiſpenſable 
| that they owed their county 
themſelves, to reſtrain, b 
means in their power, theſe 
wing evils, they came to and 
ed the vllowg reſolutions, 
he number of 166. 
© Reſolved, That we, our fa- 
ies, and all whom we can in- 
nce, ſhall, from this day, wear 
make uſe of the manufactures 
this country, and this country 
y, until ſuch time as all par- 
reſtrictions on our trade, im- 
ed by the illiberal and contrac- 
policy of our fiſter kingdom, 
removed ; but if, in conſe- 
ace of this our reſolution, the 
aufacturers (whoſe intereſt we 
re more immediately under con- 
ration) ſhould a& fraudulently, 
combine to impoſe upon the 
blic, we ſhall hold ourſelves no 
ger bound to countenance and 
port them. N 
© Reſolved, That we will not 
il with any merchant or ſhop- 
per who ſhall, at any time 
eafter, be detected in impoſing 
foreign manufacture as the ma- 
facture of this country.” 
+. . Laſt week a labourer, in 

digging for the foundation 
the intended portico for the 
chbiſhop of Canterbury's grand 
trance to his park near Lambeth 
urch, found a trunk, to appear- 
ce like the caſe of a fowling- 
ce, when packed up for expor- 
hon, which contained the leg- 
nes of aman, together with a cu- 
| 1 ſhoe ; and notwith- 
ading the bones, after being ex- 


eder, fell to duſt, the ſhoe, 
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Ine in the value of the ſtaple 
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though leather, ſtill remained per- 
8 Toy 


fect and intire. It is ſuppoſe 

the gentlemen of the Antiquarian 
Society to have been the leg - bones 
of the Rev. Mr. Rogers, whoſe 


leg, from being loaded with a 


heavy chain during his impriſon- 
ment at the time of the confine- 


ment of the Biſhops Hooper, Rid- 


ley, and Latimer, in the Arch» 
biſhop of Canterbury's tower, near 
about the time of the recantation 
of Archbiſhop Cranmer, had morti- 
fied, and was cut off. This hap- 
pened in the year 1555, in the reign 
of Queen Mary, » 
We have from Kingſton, 23th. 
in Jamaica, the following q 
account of the burning of his Ma- 
jeſty's ſhip Glaſgow : it was occa- 


ſioned by the careleſſneſs of the 
going down to the 


Steward, in 
hold with a candle in his hand to 
draw rum, and the ſhip was in- 
tirely conſumed, notwithſtandi 


every effort was uſed by Captain 


Lloyd, his officers and crew, The 
Captain ſeeing no proſpect of ſay- 
ing the ſhip, ordered the powder 
to be thrown overboard; to which 
conduct the ſhipping in the har- 
bour, and even the town, owe 
their preſervation : no lives were 
loſt except the Maſter, who was 
ſnatched out of the flames miſer- 
ably ſcorched, and died next morn- 
ing on board his Majeſty's bri- 


yon Badger, in which Capt. 


loyd, his officers, and men, ſailed 
on 'Thurſday laſt for Port Royal. 
The inhabitants were thrown into 


| confuſion, as her broadſide lay to- 


wards the town, and the guns be-. 


ing all loaded, went off as the fire © 


approached them, the ſhot of which. 

damaged ſeveral houſes, but hap- 

pily did no other execution. 
SUMMER 


of 


— 


SUMMER ASSIZES, 


con victe. | 

At Saliſbury, two—one of whom 

was the noted highwaywoman— 
both were reprieved. | 


* At Hereford, wo. 


At Huntingdon, one —repriev- 
At Chelmsford, fix—four re- 


At Worceſter, one reprieved, 
Atstafford, three two repriev - 


_ At Croydon (for-Surry) fix. ' 
At the aſſizes for the county of 


._ © ©. Somerſet, Sir William Yeo, Bart. 


by the ſentence; of the Crown 
Judge, under three proſecutions, 
two for forcible entries, and the 
other for a very outrageous aſſault 
on his tenant's wife, was fined 
100l. and ordered to be impxiſoned 
n the county jail for two months. 
At Bridgewater, two. | 
At York, four— three reprieved. 
At Bury, one. 4 
„Dorcheſter, Durham, Newcal- 
tle, Norfolk; and Buckingham, 
proved maiden. | | 
+: Naples, Aug. 10. On Sunday 
night, the Sth inftant, we had 
the moſt tremendous eruption of 
Mount Veſuvius that can be ima- 
giaed, and ſuch as the oldeſt per- 
Jon here never experienced. For 
ſome preceding days the volcano 


a 


* throwing up red-hot ſtones, and 
emitting lava at times, but not 
Freely. Between nine and ten 
o'clock the diſcharge of tones and 
inflamed matter from the crater 
iacreaſed every inſtant, and then 
& _ burſt into one complete ſheet of 

fire, which mounted ftrait, and 


7 


a” 
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At Oxford," two were capitally 


At Cambridge, one — reprieved . The whole cone of Veſuviu 


treme height of the columnot i 


© had been very noiſy and unquiet, 


minutes, when it ceaſed abn L 
The elevation of that colum 
fire was at leaſt equal to threziy 
that of Mount Veſuvins'; 
which riſes upwards of three tg 
ſand feven hundred feet 
cularly above the level of theln 


part of the neighbouring ng 
tain of Somma, were ſoon com 
with red-hot ſtones and liquid i 
ning matter, which ſet ir 
woods, houſes, vineyards, & 
great fall of this tremendoy g 
lamn of fire was chiefly cg 
country of Ottaiano, where ith 
deſtroyed the habitations of uch 
thouſand people, and the lady 
covered with a ftratum of ſoa 
and erupted matter of about i 
thickneſs of two or three feet: 
ſome of the ſtones that fell th 
weighed above an hundredpoug 
and as that country, on the od 
fide of Somma, muſt be (in 20 
rect line) at leaſt four miles ſu 
the crater of Veſuvius, the g 


above mentioned ſeems to be ab 
firmed. — Caccia Bella, a hu 
ſear of their Sicilian Majels 
ſituated between Ottaiana 
Nola, is likewife deſtroyed, u 
it is feared many people have 
riſhed;; but as yet no exact accodl 
of this melancholy accident 
publiſhed, all being in the us 
conſternation. The inhabiu 
of Portici, Torre del Greco, A 
of Torre del Annonciata, Wl 
fled; and as their fituation! 
much nearer to the volcano til 
the country deſtroyed, they od 
have ſuffered more, had not 
wind been much in their fa 
and carried all the erupted mf 
in a contrary direction. 

og Vela 


PR 


Yaterday Veſurius was mach 
ated, and threw violently, but 


thing in compariſon of What is 


hich by its confinement in the 
wels of the mountain occaſions 
ele horrid ſpaſms) finds a vent, 
cannot be free from the appre- 
nfions of an earthquake, whi 


al. p: 

The appearance of the eruption 
Sunday night was far beyond 
iption: clouds of the blackeſt 


t was thrown up; and from 
ſe clouds conſtantly iffued the 
Iahteſt forked lightning. The 
t of the ſky was free from 
uds; and before the eruption it 
| been a clear ftar-light night. 
e are in the midſt of proceſſions; 
d the head of Sr. Januarias has 
n expoſed, which is conſidered 
the laſt reſource in times of 
hger, We hope we ſhall ſoon 
the lavn break our, when all 
Ude calm againſt,  _ 
Naples, Arg. 17. On Wedneſ⸗ 
y laſt Mount Veſuvius alarmed 
again z but a, quantity of lava 
ug diſtharged, it is hoped 
s tremendous eruption is near- 
at an end. The whole coun- 
, for three miles round Ot- 
ano, lies buried under aſhes; 
| had that ſhower continued 
hour longer, every inhabi- 
It of that town malt have pe- 
ied under. the ruins of the 
uſes, as in the city of Pompeii, 
the reign of Titus, As yet 
have only heard of two lives 
1 though the deſtruction 
ad olation the count 

un is beyond deſeription; 


che damage eſtimated at leaſt 
oo, ooo ducats. 


ol. XXII. 


ee related, Until the lava 


zhe do great damage to this ca- 


joke accompanied the liquid fire 


about 


* 


N 
q 


3 ; he 001A IT34 274. he's, | 
Go HARON TC EE ii 


\ Dizd, Mr. Samuel Buck, aged 


555 the furvivor of the two inge- 
n 


ous brothers who firſt attenipted 
and executed « ſeries of views of 
monaſtic and other ruins in Eng- 
land in 400 plates. 


a a4 
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SEPTEMBER. 


Mancheſter, September 3. At the 
laſt affizes at Lancaſter, cauſes 
were brought againſt three of the 
principal linea-dtapers of this 
town for ſelling 
India filk handkerchiefs ; verdiQs 
againſt them all were found, with- 
out any difficulty, and they were 
each fined in the penalty of 2ool:; 
one-third to the King, and the 
other two-thirds to the proſecutors; 

As a total ſuppreſſion of the ſale 
of this kind o dkerchiefs for 
home conſumption will be of great 
advantage to the filk weavers,  fe- 
veral thouſands aſſembled together 
this morning with green aprons 
on, cockades in har hats, the 
colours belonging to the trade, 
and a number 
India filk handkerchiefs fixed on 
the top of long poles ; they walk- 
ed through the town, the bells 


ringing, and at the New Crofs, 


barned the handkerchiefs. 
The 'laſt arch over the. ith 
new bridge at Newcaſtle n- 
was cloſed this day. The whole 
ſtructure, for ſtrength, elegance, 
and good workmanſhip, reflects 
much credit on the architects and 
builders. | 
From Thetford we have an ac- 
count of the following ſingular in- 
ſtance of fertility : Me. Bidwell of 
that town planted in his yard | 
October a Geniting tree, 


[P] which 


prohibited Eaſt-, - 


pieces of Eaft» 


from 


1 
U 
: þ 


nos 


Re eee eee i, nz 
7 _ * 
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app in Auguſt it 
wu ugh and is at preſent full of, 
Fruit, me as large as Black- 
+ birds, eggs, 


v A 
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"which he gathered. in, July nine 
omed 


This may _ 
* curious i inquiry to 

A moſt darin and in- 
Sch. human murder a com- 


niſts. 


mitted on the afternoon of this 
day near the eighteen mile ſtone, 


between Hoddeſdon, and Ware in 


L 


N I in Hertford gaol, to meas, 


i 
8 


' leſs from his dreſs. 
. a few minutes after he was taken 


Hertfordſſtire, about four o'clock, 


dhe uſual hour that the flage- 


2 from Hertford paſs pj 
perſon Sa to Ware 
obſerved four 
Iriſh haymakers coming out of that 
town, and upon his return heard 
oy os of a perſon from Bo 
tom. of a overgrown wi 
buſhes, 0 0 the road. On 
examining the place, an unfortu- 
nate creature was diſcovered wel- 
ing in his blood, and ſo ſhock- 
ingly bruiſed and mangled about 
the head and face, as to render any 
knowledge of him im 
e expired in 


up. A ſuſpicion aroſe. that he 


Was one of the four men ſeen com 


ing out of Ware, and that he had 
been murdered by his companiqns. 
A purſuit was immediately ſet on 
foot; and through the great acti- 
vity of ſome of the inhabitants of 
Hoddeſdon, three of the four men 
were taken about eight o'clock, at 
a private lodging-houſe out of the 
public road; and after a ſeparate 
examination, in which was much 


variation in their-accounts of them- 


ſelves, and upon the oaths of very 


credible witneſſes, who ſaw all 


near the ſpot, 


four in compan 
hurſday the 16th 


they were on 


ſſible, un- | 


take their trial at the aſbzes—|y 
generall 5 that the uk 

tunate o of their race i 
Kin in ſaved more money jig 
the reſt, as his pocket was cy 
and above thirty ſhillings font 


upon one of his comrades, 


other two having no appuny 
means of ſubſiſling on the rad 

The Ducheſs of Devon- 
ſhire, with Lord and Lady 1 
Spencer, and ſeveral other perly 
of rank, arrived in town fron in 
in Germany, but laſt from Ola 
on board = Fly ſloop. bg 
paſlage they were ach by tg 

rench eutters, which were ba 
off after a long engagement, 
which ſeveral of the crew d i 
* were killed and wounded, 

is Majeſty in Council " 
was this day pleaſed to or- 
der, that the Parliament vid 
ſtands prorogued to Thurſdij 
16th of this inſtant Septen 
ſhould be further proroguel h 
Thurſday the 17th of Od 
next. 

This day the ſeſſions 1 
ended at the Old Bailey, 
when the ten following pries 
received ſentence of nf 1 
Sarah Rudge, for ſtealing good 
the houſe of John Whitfield Ju- 
Lake oro bing Willian th 
ley. on the highway, near Nas 
Elms, of a gold watch, hull 
Se &c. ; wy; $25 King, 4 

_ for ſtealing a quand 
— 1 in the dwelling-houſe c 
rt Anderſon, a publicu 


Shadwell, n whom he 
Jeremiad Hether 


uartered; 
or ſealing ve hats in the 


of Richard Burton and Wäg 
Buſby ; Margaret Coon | 
robin; John Scarlet of tu 

9 da 


bath 


* 
£E- 


p, 


- 2s 


6; H<R iO !N 
on Saltpetre-Bank; Wil- 
U j on . 
m Chamberlayne, for ſtealing 
of a letter in the General Poli- 
Ke, in Lombard-ſtreet, ditect- 
to William Cunningham, Eſq ; 
nit Church, Oxford, a certain 
miſfory note of Thomas Ham- 
ley,.. for. the partners of the 
change Banking Company and 
If” for the payment of 10l. to 
illiam Cunningham or order, on 
mand; on his arraignment be 
aded | 
: ing a mare, verdict found 
cal; Mary Jones, alias Wood, 
ſealing. divers une POPE 
ds, the property of William 
des, in his ſhop in Oxford ſtreet; 
dels, the wife of Thomas Con- 
, and John Field, for coining 
| counterfeiting illi - nine 
jour in raiſing ſand, &c. on the 
james ; twelve to be impriſoned 
Newgate ; and nine to be kept 
hard labour in the - houſe of 
Om i AERO 
Philip Kiernan was convicted of 
pniouſly killing, and ſlaying 
omas Greaves, a porter in 
Inn, in a quarrel; fined 
ſhilling, and diſcharged. 
lam Atkins and George 
ells, two. watchmen, were con- 
ted of killing and laying Tho- 
s Hoghes, who having made 
je diſturbance in a public-houſe 
George-ſtreet, was by the Jand- 
u put into their charge, in or- 
to de ſent to the watch -houſe, 
the way to which being very 
fly, on his arrival there he was 
lato I ee in a room, 
ere in a little ti f 
* rg aer he was 
Platy Adey, alias Lloyd, alias 
millo, was tried on an indict- 
it, for the murder of William 


* 


guilty ; John Pears, for 


. 


0:1 Ck EM II 
Barnet, by ſtabbing bim in the 
breaſt with a knife, on his enter- 
ing with others the apartment of 
one Farmillo, with whom ſhe co- 
habited, and, as ſhe ht, with 
intent to impreſs him. The Jury, 
found the verdict ſpecial, and the _ 
22 for the opinion of the 
uGpes., | " ar732 2 
, Mie Elizabeth Watkins, tried 
ſor the murder of her natural 
child, was acquitted. | 
Among thoſe convicted of felo- 
nies was one Richard Mealing, for 
receiving a e braſs pat- 
terns and ſhruff, the property of - 


Job Cox, and James Penticrols 3 


and immediately on his receiving 
ſentence to be kept to hard labour 
on the Thames for ſeven years, he 
drew a pen knife unperceived, and 
in the face of the whole court 
plunged the ſame a little on one 
ſide the throat, ſomewhat above 
e collar bone, and worked the 
ame about for ſome ſeconds before 
it was known what he was doings 
when the knife was wrenched from 
him; though the wound was ter» 
tible, the blade being above three - 
inches long, and he ſtabbed as far 
as the handle, it is ſaid not to b 
dangerous. | FRY 
Thomas Wright, Eſq; 29th 
Alderman and Stationer, 
and Evan Pugh, Eiq ; Alderman 
and Skinner, were {worn mto.the 
office of Sheriffs of this city, and 
ſheriffs of the county of Middle- 
= for the year enſuing, at Guild 
I. | | 
The ſame day Brackley, Ken- 
nett, Eſq; was choſen Lord Mayor 
of this city. ; 
Rome, Sept. 29. Yeſterday, at 
ſeven in the morning, the light- 
ning ſet fire to the magazine of 
Civita- 


powder in the citadel of 
=_ oo V 


. 


_ 
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Vecchia. The roof of the palace  AtEnbeld, aged 86, Bey 
3 
« at, 
of the ſurvivors in the ly 


* —— 4 


die Shannon, 


tbourk6od damaged. 

_ ®"Theceledrated collection of pic- 

© tires xt 

© to the Empreſs of Ruſſia, and was 

ſkipped at the port of Lynn in the 
this n 


courſe 
3+ | Redofſo, 


laden with go | 
tee, china, cochineal, indigo, &c. 
which was taken and carried into 
by the Amazon pri - 
vateer of Liverpool, and the Ranger 
of Brift6l, after an eig ent of 
to be the 


turns, amount to 12000, of whom 
% are Spaniards, 2200 Ameri- 
cas, and the remainder French; 
at is to fay, taken in the French 


Did. John Glynn, Efq ; ſer- 
jeant at law, Recorder of London 

and Exeter, member for Middle- 
ſex, and one of the moſt cele- 

Brated conſticativnal lawyers of the 
— "He ſucteeded Baron Eyre as 

ecorder of London in 1772. The 
vie falary is 1801. which the com- 
mom council have afually made up 
ool. The ſervices of Mr. (now 
dn) Eyre occafioned an addi- 
Hed of zoo. and thoſe of Mr. 
2 were tewarded by increaſing 
Tatary to 1000 l. | 


hton, was lately ſold 


ning cotton wool (without 


nted by King Willa 
Fhird, who receive W 
yearty income; they are noy 
ern 


paſt the ſurplus of the in 
the original conſtitution of 0 — 
b — has been applied to the 
rement. 
ArEltham, Mr. and Mn. (ul 4 
brey, brother and fifter, a ld 


96 and 93; a twin fry 
is left a ſarvivor: theþ 
ther of the above died a fey 
fince in the ſouth of France, u 


age of 109. 206 
* __ on 
OCTOBER — 
| jo U 
A Court of Common Cott ? 
cil was held, when, according 


to the notice inſerted in the a 
mons, the court proceeded ui 
into conſideration the non 
That 6ool. be the ſalary of 
rſon who ſhall be elected nm 
the room of John Glynt, N 
deceaſed, and on the queſtiab 
ing put. it was carried unaninal 
in the affirmative. 
A motion was made, and 
tion put, that the ſalan d 
late recorder be paid to Michal 
laſt, the ſame was reſolved u- 
affirmative. 
Mancheſter, O8. g. Dutigh 
courſe of the week ſeveral 
have afſembled in differeit n 
of the neighbourhood, ul 
done much miſchief by dev 
the engines for carding 11 


FF = S 


| 


S KLF 


— 


ESF 


the trade of rhis country cl 
ver be poſſibly carried on 


ES 
n 


— 


1 —- 
. » Iz 


R O NIC L. E. ſay 
i 2 the town, which was imme 
| y wed. putt Ub 
| | + _ In conſequence of theſe prepa- - 
| Adi rations, the mob did not think it 
| icht prudent to proceed to any further 
4 | violences. 2 — 
i An order was made laſt ne 
) term in the Court be 
| hich | King's-bench, that all thoſe pri- 
N ters ki i ſoners Who were under confinement * 
| in that priſon, and whoſe actions 
were ſu 


{55 


Þ 
Ark 


they wi 
wis morning, and at Preſton i 


31 


HH 
F 


1 


, ad of three | 
This day the conteſt for 12th 
f being i is the office of recorder of this ; 
city was determined in the court 
] of aldermen, by a majority of ons 
bent, with 50 invalids, in favour of Mr. Serjeant Adair 
Lhomaſon, of Col. for that gentleman there were 
for Mr. h 12. The only 
derman Lee. 2185 


2 — 
, if they would turn out to de- 


= ” T- T” GS 5 2 In 


= = 


* 
. 
{ 
i 
Ll 
* 
, . 
1 
4 
4 


Po. 
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Bull Hayley 
3 2 Newnham 
Saw Woolri 
— — 
| For Mr. Howarth. 
The Lord aye: Thomas 
Alſop Peckham 
8 arley Clark 
... Townſend _ 705 Py 
Eſdaile ht 
fe 1 N 


13 Yeſterday the ben was 
140 nie to his Majeſty of the 
convicts under ſentence of death 
in Newgate, when the following 
were ordered for execution on 


Wedneſda the 27th inſt. viz. Iſa- 
for felomiouſly and 


bella C 
traĩterouſly making, coĩning, and 
egunterfeiting. the current ſilver 
cin of this realm called fixpences; 
John Field, for feloniouſly and 
*raiterouſly making, coining, and 
© counterfeiting” the current ſilver 
bin of this realm called ſhillings 


- and fixpences; William Chamber- 
+ Jayne, for 


out of a letter 


which eame to his poſſeſſion as a 


_ - ſorter of letters in the General 


-Poſt-office, Lombard: ſtreet, a 
miſfory note for. payment of 10l. 
William —— — Eſq; 
order; M Creamer; — 
Joniouſly aſſaulting John Scarlet on 
the highway at Saltpetre-bank, 
and robbing him of two guineas 


and bother money; Sarah Budge, 
| for ftealing in the — + eve 
of —— — 


oods; value 

— — 

ing in the -houſe 

of Robert Anderſon; -a quantity 

of filver plate and other things, va- 
-Jue 40s. and u 


the fellow tag ited . 
53 for 22 


for 


excluded their — while 1 


ighway near the Nine Find 
pike, and robbing him of 44 
watch and ſome money; Jena 
Hetherley, for privately ſtay 
in the ſhop of Meſſrs. Burat 
Buſby, three hats, value 3; f 
upwards; Mary Jones, alias Way 
privately ſtealing in - 

of William Jones, in * 
goods, value 41.: and u 

- Dumwich, in Suffolk; ops 
wick blowing weather we hp 
had for ſe — 2 has dont 
| ore deal of damage amonythy 

ping on our coalt ; every jþ 
preſents to our view a melde 
ſcene of dead bodies, and piecy 
wrecks thrown on the ſands; 
likewiſe did great havock on tity 
blowing down rows of large try 
barns, outhouſes, &c. and um 
ed dwelling-houſes; In ſhort, & 
damage done amounts to nu 
thouſands of pounds. A mak 
"wife; and ſeveral children, wm 
buried under the ruins of a bott 
and all killed. 


Exiradt of + a from hs 


This morning a mutiny ina 
to the Weſtern Fencibles, broken 
here. Part of thoſe who vert 
the Caſtle drew up the bridge u 


ther party at Leith threw u 
their fire-arms, and ' drew tit 
ſwords, threatening death t4 
who came near them. Then 
tiny it ſeems was "occaſioned 
Lord Frederick Campbel|'s bn 
arehaſed at London, pars b 
| nt, which conſtitu! 
part of the Highland dreſs, wi 
receiving the arrears 35. 66 ® 
from _ man * 


Taying' they 


= 
”- 


* e Sd. a 
* iece. Lord Frederick very. pru- 
End _ told them, that he would 
150 we them their purſes at Is. each, 

ay 110 neu the, loſs upon himſelf: 

* ut this did not pacify them; they 
uu ontin ved mutinous, and the whole 


on was in an uproar. Six of the 


* 


2 


y, and a body of dragoons ſur- 
vanded the reſt ge pied 


urptiſe, they found a complete 
pitnent of dragoons drawn ap 


- 


* gere, 2 the knowledge 
10 y one but the commanging o 
oth, er. The cartoych- boxes 5 
ent after them in a cart, the 
nen were ordered immediately to 
up put them on, which they were 
apelled to do. Five of the 
1 eaders of this riot were imme- 
* lately ſurrounded, tried by a 
wh ourt-martial, and moſt ſeverely in 
of tipped ; after which the regi- 
* nent was divided into different 
an dodjes, and ſent to Dundee, Dun- 
the r, and other places, in order to 
T ep them ſep ate. Three com- 
1 pames which were left in the 


alle as 3 guard, hearing how 
ter companions had ſdffered, 
elzed the Caltle-gates, drew up 

and threatened the 80. 
Oy tar; upon which the dra 

ately marched to An- 
. and two Nr diſ 
"oonuns, proceeded to the Caſtle, 
ch ihe found had been opened, 


ASA KA 


e o 1 COLE 


ingleaders were taken into cuſto- 


4 ith reſpect to their purſes, ano- 
IT er mutiny was diſcovered, ſeve- 
oth il of them abſolutely refuſing to 
de arry cartouch- boxes, which muſt 
cc Pave rendered them quite uſeleſs 
000 ſoldiers. On this the officers 
1 | nanvhed' the whole body down to 
ſen eith, as on an ordinary field day, 
tw ithout cartouch-boxes, and on 
* heir arrival in the Links, to thelr 


this city, and therefore 


the ci 


— 


"(231 
and marchedin; Oneof the High- 
landers made a ' ſtroke at one of the 
© officers, who inftently knocked him 
down, and forced his way 12 ; 
ſo that all thoſe men were taken 
iſoners; ' ſeveral of them, it is 
imagined, will ſuffer. "The dra- 
goops Mllk guardi in the Cattle.” * 
Laſt week che 1 n 27 3d. 
at Woolwich blew up b in 
accident, but fortunately 25 lives 
were loſt, SY 
t a court of aldermen at Jos, 
Guildhall, the recorder was 
requeſted to wait on the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Weymouth, one of his Ma- 
jeſty's Principal Secretaries of 
'State, praying his loxdſhi to te- 
preſent to his Majeſty, in the name 
of that honourable court, that the 
members of that body, under- 
ſtanding 'the royal clemency had 
been extended to Grant, deus wh 
Ellis, Jones, and Barrington, = 
were convicted in September fef- 
fions, at Guildhall, * an dla. 
$ aſſault on the marſhals and 
everal other officers of this. city, 
they humbly conceiye the mercy of 


the Sovereign would he converjed 


uences 


gged ihe 
don to be reſtrained to a ſervice 


India or other foreign eb 
to 


The court ordered the reco 
preſent the ſaid addreſs to his lord- 
ſhip, who was pleaſed 15 anſwer 
the court's memorial by ſaying 
that the ſentence Roy's 15 be altered 
ſo far as Was entirely agreeable to. 
's 1 0 | 
Coxhbeath. On Friday night laſt, 
a corporal and fix men were plant- 
ed at Mr. Collins's houſe (infor- 
mation hazing been given at the 
general's, that for ſeveral nights 
paſt an attempt had been 2215 to 
reak N 1b. houſe); about half 
paſt eleven three men attempted 


(P] 4 


into dangerous conſ 


/ e — 


CO — — 


DN TT  EORONR_r r, ,, 
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r 


2 


„ 


1 
1 


. 45 


— were deſperately wounded) 
and conducted to the camp. They 


4 pie 


i * Beda 5 7˙8 under 
4 alſo. voted a pi 15 of late, 


23 noon — 
by 9 


4 Jgebec, was run 


9 who- during the 
: ee been a continu 


| be Eng to l 
f ent. 1 wo members of t 
. Eugen Were for taking his life; 
but hey Majefly, hearkening only 
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E front door z the 


. «p TER at the 


wered (but not till two 


to be three privates * 


ing to the Glouceſter, and were 


8 
tain Provoſt, 
ts on the body of the deceaſed 


ien oyer to the 


N when they will be deli- 


* over to the civil law. 


. Com 


Peurſe f the Se 
. A 


+; Ne v 


and conc 


6 N 


E. ky s guar i Caps, Þ erey, 


nteſs © 1 22 
th the ſame ei e. | 
W Drew, from London to 
down by the 
el man of war (who a few 


-Indiaman) in the nig AL 
FIGS and all g 


. 0. 16. The Mara ie 
bal, late Prime Minister of 
reſent 
object 


ecution and hatfed, Is at 


of 
2 rpetual i im- 


to her natural 3 


little affected 


em ſud- 
1 ho 57 bad opened the 
dor and entered the houſe) 
is 1255 1 hy che 15170 
from a piſtol 
jy — kia dead; they were 


till the coroner 


ſtewious 


f the Royal Exchange - i 


"Ay Kg generouſly 

Y plate, * one 

dor . guineas F. be preſented 
n 


* 
uable fleet from 
„ ſhips Serapis and Counteſs of c 
mand of 


ths ago run down the Ar | 


4 account of the cargo 


after firing only two guns, the 


\ 


by unuhment, This 1 is p 
| time that this 
7 heard of LY his death, 


DiE. In the county of ( 


' morgan, Mr, Fluellyn Pryce ce, 


101. whoſe $ * bal 


the Weight f 
ears, that wichia theſe three 


e directed a village- — 
Ry in ome variations fork 
Sunday. He bad never uſed 
ticles till within fifteen monty 
his diſſolution, and poſckej 
2 flow of ſpirits, attended ii 

nd health and activity; wi 
bleſſings were the reſult of lu 
manner of livi 

At his houſe on Four. tree N 

Enfield, William Bridgen, tk 

ds of 70, Alderman of ip 
ringdon Within. 


1 ah 


„ 


No VEM III 


The corporation of Kin 
upon Hull have voted 5 
freedom of that place to 4 
Richard Pierſon, and C 
mas Piercy, late of his My | 


borough, for their gallant # 

brave * in the engage 

with the ſquadron under theas 
Paul Jones- 


Extras of a letter from Daria 


© The following is an eng 
0 
Spaniſh ſhip the N. S. de Pe 
taken by the Dart private un 
rt, and now ſafe in our hat 
ſhe bs upwards of 600 tous . 
then, bas been built wy 17 
mounts 16 car 
men, was fitted up dag 
ters, and yet frack : to ** 


ſhe maunte bat 4 b 


SB. 8 KFS :- 


N 


000 Dad hut 60 men, and 
2t 200 tons burthen: 8 é 


flyer dollars, 
* 49 dollars in gold doubloons, 
Inter of gold, 
5.30 of ulver, 
es of fine beaver, 
A hides in the hair, 

3 bales of fine wool, 

1 ditto fine fur.. 
alive of the ingots of gold and 
(the value which is not 
wn) the reſt of the cargo, as 

i it has been known by the 
; of lading (though. it is ſup- 
| there is more on d) a- 
| its tO $0,0001.” | 

At the quarter ſeſſions 
" held at Preſton for the 
ty of Lancaſter, it was unani- 
ſly agreed, that the ſole cauſe 
he riots that have lately hap- 
din that country is owing to 
erection of certain engines for 
manufacturing of cotton; that 
erection of thoſe engines have 
withſtanding been of the 
tility to the county by the ex- 
ion and im 
on manufactory; that the de- 
ing them in one county would 

be the means of transferrin 

m to another county ; an 
t, if a total was put to 


„ FT, = -—. Ct — 


SB a aS EE SH = 


in Great Britain, it would 
tend to their eſtabliſhment in 
gn countries, to the great de- 
[ent of trade in this. For theſe 
dns the court came to the re- 
tion of tranſmitting to one of 
| 7 Secretaries of State a 
or their proceeding, inti- 
ig a deſire. at the —.— 
a commiſſion may be 
| for the trial of the ringlead- 
bow in Lancaſter goal. 


\ 


one 


ent of the Irelan 


erection of them by the legiſla- 
body 


= 


* 
* 
L E . A 
* * 


| - T1238 

AS niſu ſhi „of be- | | 
. 1145 tons 15th. 
laden with ſugar, coffee, 


and hard dollars, bound from the 

Hayannah to Cadiz, _ valued at 

200,000. is taken by the Anti- 

His privateer, and carried into 
n 


A remarkable trial lately hap» 
"ened in the Court of Kin 8 
bench in Ireland, A Counſellor 
R — had fought a duel with a 
gentleman and. killed him. He 
traverſed the indictment, and ĩma- 
2 the jury, as uſual, would 

ing in their verdict man- ſlaugh- 
ter. But the Barriſter found him- 
ſelf miſtaken — they deemed the 
intentions of two men going out 
S to fight, to be ma- 
ice aforethought, and to the aſlo- 
niſhment of 


judges deſired them to recommend 
bim to the Bench as an object of 


mercy — they did it with relue- 


tance, This may probably put a 


„D 


ad Now: 15 5 WT 
The preſent expectation of a 
free trade, or rather the dread of 
a diſappointment, agitates every 
re to a degree that. you 
can hardly imagine. In order to 


compel England to grant it, the . 


popular meaſure is, to grant a 
money-bill for fix months only, 
inſtead of two years. Some of 

beſt friends of this country, and the 
moſt ſenſible, ſeem to think this 
not the moſt effectual or eligible 


mode, as being too early a de- 


claration of war, till we are re- 


fuſed what we aſk ; but they are 


obliged 


court brought the 
priſoner in ty—death. The 


a * 
2 - — _ 5 — - 1 2 _ * 
- — — — _ 1 . 
— * - ” * * — = 
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Hbliged to concur, as it is the only 

ſcheme which can procure unani- 
mity among oppoſition, and is ſo 
much the popular cry, that every 
county and town have inſtructed 
their Repreſentatives to vote for it. 
This morning the mob, not chooſ- 
ing to wait for a parliamentary de- 
"<ihon, took the matter into their 
on hands, and were of opinion, 
chat the ſureſt method of ſucceeding 
in their object of a free trade, was 
to deſtroy the enemies of Ireland; 


+ "they therefore marked out the At- 


torney General, Sir Henry Caven- 


diſh, and Mr. Monk Maſon, as 


the proper objects of their fury. 
About twelve o*clock they marched 
in a prodigious eroud toMr. Scott's, 
the Attorney General's houſe, with 
an intention of deſtroying it, but 
ſome of the patriotic leaders of this 
country contrived to get there, 


mixed among the mob, and at laſt 


Puke them to leave it, after 
deſtroying the windows on the 


ground floor, and doing ſome ſmall 


amage to the next ſtory. They 
then marched to the Parliament- 


houſe, and detached a body to the 


ur courts, who ruſhed in, in 
ſearch of Mr. Scott, who kept out 
*of their way, and of Sir Henry 
Cavendiſh, whom they ſeemed 
EY anxious to find. On 
being diſappointed, they returned 
to the Parliament-houſe, and ſwore 
all the members whom they could 


"find going in, to be true to Ire- 
vote for a ſhort money- 


land, 'an 
bill. The lawyers corps were ap- 
plied to by the lord mayor, and 
told, that they ſtood high with 
the people, and would probably 
be able to diſperſe them; they 


met, and agreed to go unarmed 
among them. Mr, Yelverton, wlio 
** 2 4 tr, 1, SR , . 


is one of the corps, made, 
excellent ſpeech, which had 
effect on them, and was yy 
fully well timed; they thay 
coyed them away, marched 
through ſeveral of the feen 
prevailed on them to diſperſ. 
The application for à ney | 
vial lately made by Mr, Pope © 
to the Court of Common Ply AG; 1 
the cauſe of Sir Alexander 1 
againſt Pope) on the plex of 
ceſſive damages, has proved ni > Ie 
leſs, the court on Saturday i 
having diſcharged the rule, 
A common hall was hell 
Guildhall for the election d. 
chamberlain of this city, in 
room of Benjamin Hopkins, Me m 
deceaſed. Abont one o'clock, 
lord mayor, aldermen, recorla 
&c. went upon the Huſtings, wi 
the recorder came forward, 
addreſſed the livery in a 
adapted ſpeech, wherein he in riſer 
the peculiar privileges which it Kin 
veſted in the people at 1 * 
conſtitution of the city, of ele 
their own officers, xc. aitt 
There were only two candid en } 
John Wilkes, Efq; and Will 
James, Eſq; each of whom ! 
dreſſed the livery in a ſhort ſpa 
after which they were put up, | 
the ſhow of hands appeared eder 
one in favour of Mr. Wilkes, n 
which he was declare! duly ment 
ed; but a poll was demanded | 
favour of Mr. James. | 
The election for bridge-malt it wi 
the room of the late Mr. B i 
then came on, when there 1 takir 
very great ſhow of hands in Br, A 
of Mr. Buffar, againſt five i 
candidates; the ſecond on thei "6 
was Mr. Betts; on which 4 er fot 
Buffar was declared duly eh , 


ö 


* 
Cy 
[ 


- 
* 
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was demanded for two of 


ta 
— candidates. 
At the cloſe of the poll 
th. at Guildhall for chamber- 


n, the nambers were as fol- 


or Mr. Alderman Wilkes, 2332 
Mr James, 


1 by 370 
en Mr. James declined the poll, 


4 Mr. Alderman Wilkes will be 
lared duly elected next Tueſ- 
y, chamberlain of this city for 
> remainder of the year. 
On the cloſe of the poll for 
idoe-maſter, the numbers were, 
For Mr. Buffar - 1304 
Mr, Taylor 260 
Mr. Betts - 214 
he majority on the poll being ſo 
great in fayour of Mr. Buffar, 
ers. Taylor and Betts declined 
ng the livery any further trou- 


The printer of the General Ad- 
tiſer was ordered up by the Court 
King's-bench to receive judg- 
nt, for publiſhing ſeditious 
ad- bills expreſſive of joy at the 


quittal of Admiral Keppel; 


den he was ſentenced to pay a 

e of bs, Sd. and to be confined 

Newgate for we ve months. © 
Mr. Fox having; in de- 


date one day laſt week, ani- 
adverted with ſome degree of aſpe- 


on a particular ſpecies of ar- 


ment frequently made uſe by 


e friends of the Miniſter, viz. 
that bad as the Miniſtry were, 
it was not certain that the na- 
uon would be at all bettered by 
takin their opponents; a 
r. Adam, who had made uſe 

at argument in the ſame de- 

, Called on Mr. Fox ſome days 
er for an explanation. The fol- 
noel (eter palled on the above 


Alban's Tavern, Sa * 
Ft. an sf 7 aVern, Sat. 
o clock afternoon. | * 
«© Mr. Adam preſents his com- 
Foun to Mr. Fox, and begs 
eave to repreſent to him, that upon 
conſidering, agaia and again, what 
had paſſed between them laſt night, 
it is impoſſible for him to have his 
character cleared to the public, 
without inſerting the following pa- 
ragraph in the newſpapers, | 
«« We have authority to aſſure the 


public, that in a converſation that 


paſſed between Mr. Fox and Mr. 


Adam, in conſequenee of the de- 
bate in the Houſe of Commons on 
Thurſday laſt, Mr. Fox declared, 


that however much his ſpeech may 
have been miſrepreſented, he did 
not mean to throw any perſonal 
reflection upon Mr. Adam. „ 

«« Major Humberſton does me 
the honour of delivering this to 
you, and will bring your anſwer, 


To the Hon, Charles James Fax.“ 


*$1IR, 

« | am very ſorry that it is ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with my ideas of 
propriety, to authoriſe the putting 
any thing into the newſpapers re- 
lative to a ſpeech which in my 
opinion required no explanation. 
You, who heard the ſpeech, muſt 
know that it did convey no perſo- 
nal reflection upon you, unleſs you 
felt yourſelf in the predicament 
upon which I animadverted. The 


account of my ſpeech in the new[- 


papers is certainly jncorre&, and 
certainly unauthoriſed by me; and 
therefore with reſpect to that, I 
have nothing to ſay. | 
Neither the converſation that 
paſſed at Brookes's, nor this letter, 
are of a ſecret nature, and if you 
have any with to relate the one, Fo 
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Hbliged to concur, as it is the only 
ſcheme which can procure unani- 
mity among oppoſition, and is fo 
"much the popular cry, that every 
county and town have inſtructed 
"their Repreſentatives to vote for it. 
This morning the mob, not chooſ- 
ing to wait for a parliamentary de- 
Kiſion, took the matter into their 
- own hands, and were of opinion, 
 *hat the ſureſt method of ſucceeding 
An their object of a free trade, was 
to deftroy the enemies of Ireland; 
they therefore marked out the At- 
torney General, Sir Henry Caven- 


diſh; and Mr. Monk Maſon, as 


the proper objects of their fury. 
About twelve o'clock they marched 
in a prodigious eroud toMr. Scott's, 
the Attorney General's houſe, with 
an intention of deſtroying it, but 
ſome of the patriotic leaders of this 
country contrived to get there, 
mixed among the mob, and at laſt 
perſuaded them to leave it, after 
deſtroying the windows on the 
ground floor, and doing ſome ſmall 

amage to the next ſtory. They 
then marched to the Parliament- 


. and detached a body to the 


our courts, who ruſhed in, in 
ſearch of Mr. Scott, who kept out 
of their way, and of Sir Henry 
Cavendiſh, whom they ſeemed 
| es os anxious to find. On 
being diſappointed, they returned 
to the Parliament-houſe, and ſwore 
all the members whom they could 
Find going in, to be true to Ire- 
land, and 

bill. The lawyers corps were ap- 
plied to by the lord mayor, and 
told, that they ſtood high with 
the people, and would probably 
be able to diſperſe them; they 
met, and agreed to go unarmed 
among them. Mr, Yelverton, io 


vote for a ſhort money- 


is one of the corps, made 
excellent french, elle. 
effect on them, and was wy 
fully well timed; they thai 


,coyed them away, marches 


through ſeveral of the ftree; 
prevailed on them to diſpet⸗ 
The application för à ney 
wial-lately made by Mr. Pope! 
to the Court of Common Plat 
the cauſe of Sir Alexander | 
againſt Pope) on the plex df 
ceſſive damages, has proxed| 
Teſs, the court on Saturdy 
having diſcharged the rule, 
A common hall was bel 
Guildhall for the election & 
chamberlain of this city, ut 
room of Benjamin Hopkins li 
deceaſed. Abont one o'clock 
lord mayor, aldermen, recol 
&c. went upon the Huſtings, vi 
the recorder came forward, 1 
addreſſed the livery in a 
adapted ſpeech, wherein heh 
the peculiar privileges which 
veſted in the people at agen 
conſtitution of the city, of el 
their own officers, &, _ 
There were only two candida 
John Wilkes, Eſq; and Wii 
James, Eſq; each of whom 
dreſſed the livery in a ſhort {pt 
after which they were put up,l 
the ſhow of hands appeared in 
one in favour of Mr, Wilkes, of 
which he was declared duly et 
ed; but a poll was demande 
favour of Mr. James. | 
The election for bridge · mala 
the room of the late Mr. Bom 
then came on, when there i 
very great ſhow of hands in fa 
of Mr. Buffar, againſt five t 
candidates; the ſecond on the 
was Mr, Betts; on which 
Buffar was declared duly 4 


- 


candidates. 
| nd” the cloſe of the poll 


b. 4: Guildhall for chamber- 
the numbers were as fol- 


r Mr. Alderman Wilkes, 2332 
Mr James, + 370 
n Mr. James declined the poll, 
Mr. Alderman Wilkes will be 
lared duly elected next Tueſ- 
chamberlain of this city for 
remainder of the year. 
Dn the cloſe of the poll for 
ige · maſter, the numbers were, 
or Mr. Buffar - 1304 
Mr, Taylor 260 
Mr. Betts - 214 
majority on the poll being ſo 
great in favour of Mr. Buffar, 
firs. Taylor and Betts declined 
ing the livery any further trou- 


he printer of the General Ad- 
iſer was ordered up by the Court 
King's-bench to receive judg- 
nt, for publiſhing ſeditious 


ad- bills expreſſive of joy at the 


ittal of Admiral Keppel; 
en he was ſentenced to pay a 
of bs. 8d. and to be confined 
Newgate for twelve months. © 
Mr. Fox having; in de- 
date one day laſt week, ani- 
drerted with ſome degree of aſpe- 
Von a particular ſpecies of ar- 
nent frequently made uſe by 
inends of the Miniſter, viz. 
that bad as the Miniſtry were, 
t was not certain that the na- 
uon would be at all bettered by 
* 1 their opponents; a 
r. Adam, who had made uſe 
that argument in the ſame de- 
called on Mr. Fox ſome days 
er for an explanation. The fol- 
18 letters paſſed on the above 


* 0 HR ON IC IL E. 


poll was demanded for two of | 


1235 
St. Alban's Tavern, Sat. 
& clock afternoon. for 
«© Mr, Adam preſents his com- 
liments to Mr. Fox, and begs 
eave to repreſent to him, that upon 
conſidering, agaia and again, what 
had paſſed between them laſt night, 
it is impoſſible for him to have his 
character cleared to the public, 
without inſerting the following pa- 
ragraph in the newſpapers, | 
«« We have authority to aſſure the 
public, that in a converſation that 


paſſed between Mr. Fox and Mr. 
Adam, in conſequenee of the de- 
bate in the Houſe of Commons on 


Thurſday laſt, Mr. Fox declared, 


that however much his ſpeech may 
have been miſrepreſented, he did 
not mean to throw any perſonal 
reflection upon Mr. Adam. 


«« Major Humberſton does me 


the honour of delivering this to 
you, and will bring your anſwer, 


*$1IR, 


«« I am very ſorry that it is u- 


terly inconſiſtent with my ideas of 
propriety, to authoriſe the putting 
any thing into the newſpapers re- 
lative to a ſpeech which in my 
opinion required no explanation. 
You, who heard the ſpeech, mult 
know that it did convey no perſo- 
nal reflection upon you, unleſs you 
felt yourſelf in the predicament 
upon which I animadverted. The 
account of my fpeech in the newſ- 
papers is certainly incorrect, and 
certainly unauthoriſed by me; and 
therefore with reſpect to that, I 
have nothing to ſay. | 
Neither the converſation that 
paſſed at Brookes's, nor this letter, 
are of a ſecret nature, and if you 
have any with to relate the one, 8 
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to ſheay the other, 
ly at liberty ſo to do. 


de, &c. 
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u are perfect- 
To —— Adam, E.“ 
Chiferfeld fret, balf poſt 3 
unday 


„ Nov. 28. 
8 IX, : 
« As you muſt be ſenſible that 
the ſpeech printed in the Newſ- 


papers reflects upon me perſonally, 


and as it is from that only that 
the-public can have their informa- 
tion, it is evident, that unleſs that 
is contradicted by your authority, 
in as public a manner as it was 
given, my character muſt be inju- 
red. Your refuſal to do this, en- 
titles me to preſume that you ap- 
rove of the manner in which that 
has been given to the pub- 


be, and juſtifies me in demanding 


the only fatisfaRion that ſuch an 
injury will admit of. 

% Major Humberſton is em- 
to ſettle all particulars; 
d the ſooner this affair is brought 
to a concluſion, the more agree- 
able to me. I have the honour to 


To the Hon. Charles James Fox.” 
In conſequence of the above, 
the parties met, according to a- 
greement, at eight o'clock in the 
morning. After the ground was 
meaſured out, at the diſtance of 
fourteen paces, Mr. Adam deſired 
Mr. Fox to fire, to which Mr. Fox 
replied, ** Sir, I have no quarrel 
with you; do you fire.” Mr. 
Adam then fired, and wounded 
Mr. Fox, which we believe was 
not at all perceived by Mr. Adam, 
as it was not diſtinttly ſeen by 
either of ourſelves, Mr. Fox fired 
without effect; we then interfered, 
aſking Mr. Adam if he was ſatis- 
fied? Mr, Adam replied, ©* Will 


Mr. Fox declare he meant no per- 


fect; Mr. Fox fired his en 


as the affair was ended, hel 


nour.“ Mr. Fox then ment 


ſonal attack upon my chen 
Upon _ E For lad; 
was no place for | 

defired bim to go Fm 0 
fired his ſecond piſtol wit, 


piſtol in the air, and then & 


difficulty in declaring he I nc 
no more perſonal affront g 
Adam than he did to e 
the other gentlemen | 
Mr. Adam replied, « 0 tlc] 
have behaved like a mat nc 


that he believed himſelf w to 

and, upon his opening hi 

coat, it was found it wa o 

to all appearance, flighth, dee 

. then ſeparated, ai e. 
ox's wound was, on examint 


found not likely to produe ap 
dangerous conſequence, Jan 
Richard Fitzpatrich, \ yer 

to Mr. Fox. 


T. Mackenzie Hunbeſu 000 
cond to Mr. Adan. 


A Court - — ſcre 
incipally for the purpoled 
27 r. Wilkes duly an 
Chamberlain, and to recan ne 
ropoſal of ſecurities; wha 
WW; kes propoſed Geo. Hay © 
John Sawbridge, Eſqr. / 
men, Thomas Scott, and ate 
Payne, Eſqrs. to be ſurew 


the penalty of 40,000). _AR !* 
due — of the ( t r 
Chamberlain, — A N 
unanimouſly approved ol. , 
Peterſburgh, Now. 5. the 
nate has received, from ti E 
bitants of Kamtſchatks, a 
that, laſt year, about WP 
that the leaves, though fill * 


begin © fall from de WW" ® 
two large veſſels arrived a 


& of three, and the other 
| 7 that they landed 
men, and 1 with great 
ofy to the inhabitants, givin 
Yelents; that the jnhabi- 
in return offered them ſome 
; fleſh, which they refuſed, 
ſmelling to it; that they 
not underſtand any thing they 
that theſe veſlels afterwards 
| towards the North, and 
ied at different parts of 
echatka, where the ſame oc- 
nces happened as before men- 
d; that they failed out of 
towards the North, but in 
days returned, and failed to 
South, fince which they have 
deen ſeen. 
e do not know what veſſels 
can have been, unleſs they 
apt. Cook's, who ſailed from 
land three years ago to make 
dveries, and who has not been 
d of fince he was at the Cape 
ood Hope. 
ben, Now. 15, The grand 

n which has been formed at 
ſcroon is reckoned one of the 
performances of the age. It 
ains 24 places, in which ſhips 
not only be kept dry, but 
be taken out by letting in 
rat any time, which may be 
Into any one of thoſe places 
ately. The engineer who 
the direction of this work is 
Tunberg, and he has acquired 
t reputation by it. He has 
invented a fort of ſpying- 
, with which one may diſco- 
the nature of the ſoils under 


Ker. 

—_—:. At Rumſey, in Hants, 
" sCordelon, a native of France, 
if l 108 years. 

« E* Barbadoes, Mrs. Mary Po!- 
at » aged 115 years. She was in 


CHRONIC L E. 


man. 


[237 
perfect health till within a few 
days of her death ; could read the 
ſmalleſt print without ſpectacles, 
and retained her ſenſes to the laſt 
minute. 

At Hammerſmith, Mrs. Bonnel, 
wife of Bonnel, Eſq. It is 
remarkable of this lady, that ſhe 
was a mother at 16, a grandmo- 
ther at 35, and had 17 children 
in 7 courſe of 11 years and a 
half. 


130 8 — _—_ 


DECEMBER. 


Mary Howard, a hawker 
of ballads, went voluntarily 1h. 
before the mayor of Kingſton, and 
made oath, that ſhe and one Iſaac 
Jones, a pedlar, were the perſons 
who murdered Mr. and Mrs. Che- 
ney on the 11th of December 1762, 
for the diſcovery of which murder 
100l. reward was offered by the 
inhabitants of Hungerford, and 
the ſame by his Majeſly: She ſaid 
ſhe was driven by the remorſe of 
her own conſcience to make the 
diſcovery, not from malice to the 


ohn Staples, for extort- 
*. money ke Tho. Har- Sch. 
ris Croſby, by threatening to charge 
him with an abominable crime: 
Timothy Fitzpatrick, for ſtealing 
money; and john Taylor, for 
ſtealing a letter, in which was a 
bill of exchange for zol. were exe - 
cuted at Tyburn, purſuant to their 
ſentence. 

The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Baily, when the fol- 
lowing priſoners received ſentenc: 
of death, viz. John Howell, for 
ſtealing 352 ſilk handkerchiefs, 1 
and other goods to a conſiderable 14 
amount, in the dwelling-houſe of 1 
| Mr. #1 1 


loth. 
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Mr. Davidſon, pawn-broker, in 
Biſhopſgate-ftreet ; William Kent, 
for robbing Henry Otto, one of 


his Majeſty's. mefſengers, of his 


watch and money, on the high- 
way, near Gunnerſbury-lane; 
Hugh Mulvey, Benjamin Fetter, 
John Wiley, and John Woolmore, 
r a burglary in the dwelling- 
houſe of Mr. Farley in Coldbatk- 
fields, and ſtealing ſome wearing 
apparel, &c, nine were ordered 
to be kept to hard labour for the 
benefit of the navigation of the 
river Thames, four to be kept to 
hard labour in the Houſe of Cor- 
rection, and 13 diſcharged by pro- 
clamation-. 
18 8 week a Court of 
Common Council was held 
at Guildhall, to re-conſider the 
order of the Committee appointed 
ta conſider what mark of reſpect 
is moſt fit to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the late Earl of Chatham; 
when after ſome debate it was 
agreed to erect a ſtatue in Guild- 
hall over the Huſtings, facing 
Alderman Beckford's; and it is to 
de executed by Mr. Bacon, at an 
expence not exceeding 30ool. — 
The thanks of the Court were alſo 
voted to ſeveral Peers for their 
Ready behaviour and ſpirited con- 
duct in the Houſe upon all oc- 
caſions for the good of their coun- 


One evening laſt month, a car- 
penter going accidentally through 
the tranſept of Ely cathedral, ſaw 
the chamber 8 to the lan- 


tern on fire ; he got aſſiſtance, and 
they tore up the flaming boards, 
and threw them down into the oc- 
tagon; and thus ſaved that beau- 
iful part of the building the lan- 
tern, and poſſibly the whole 
church. The fire is ſuppoſed to 


hath fince acknowledged 


7 


have been occaſioned by the w 
careleſſneſs of plumbers who 
been repairing the lead, 

On neſday morning, f 
15th, a barbarous murder 
committed, in a copſe at Gy 
wood, in Suſſex, the ſeat * 
Grace the Duke of Richmond 
the body of Thomas Henin, 
of his Grace's grooms, by 8 
Burnett, a poacher, in cony 
with three others, Who cn 
ſame morning had been deo 
game in the above copſe, and in 
on meeting with the deceaſed 
two of his Grace's park - bee 
immediately fell upon then, u 
beſides killing the above um 
nate man, they ſo un merci 
beat one of the keepers, tha 
life was in danger for ſeveral in 
Hewitt, we are informed, hl 
thrown Burnett ſeveral ſuccefn 
times, and it is believed wal 
have ſecured him, (as Bum 
) 
he not unfortunately in the (ak 
fallen backward over a whe 
track, in which fituation his & 
human antagoniſt ſeized him ii 
by the throat, and never gung 
his hold till he had killed la 
when the murderers 1mmeduty 
fled, leaving behind them ſones 
their hats, and a bag contaum 
three brace of pheaſants. Ti 
Coroner's Inqueſt fat on it 
body of the unfortunate Hell 
and brought in their ve 
Wilful Murder; in conſeguen 
of which, two of the criminuh 
James Burnett and George N 
loway, who were ſoon afteryai 
apprehended and taken, 
committed to Horſham goal, ® 
take their trial at the next a 
for the ſaid murder. The 0 


two offenders, Charles by 


Daniel Shepherd, are ſtill at 


his day came on before 
a i! Mansfield," in the 
+ of King's*Bench, Weſtmin- 
1 tial on an information or- 
{ by the Houſe of Commons, 
e courſe of laſt ſeſſion, againſt 
s. Stratton, Brook, Floyer, 
Mackey, for the arreſt and 
-Gamentof Lord Piget, when 
mor of Madraſs. The caſe 
bly and pathetically opened 
{r. Wedderburne, in ſupport 
e charge, and as ably anſwer- 
V Mr. Dunning, in favour of 
defendants. After the Judge 
delivered his charge, the Jury 
d the defendants guilty, Se 
endix. | 
His Majeſty gave the royal 
aſſent to the following bills, 
for granting a free trade to 
and; for preventing the clan- 
ine conveyance of ſugar, &c. 
n America into Great Britain; 
indemnifying officers of the 
tis who have not qualified 
mſelyes, &c, and to two private 


5. 

ie Honſe of Peers adjourned 
the' 27th of January, and the 
uſe of Commons to the 24th of 
ſame month. | 

Priftol, Dec. 25. The want of 
pply of American tar has given 
a diſcovery of the utmoſt utili- 
and which will be a great ſav- 
| to this country; ſome gentle- 
n of Brifto] having ſet up works 
extracting the oil out of pit- 
|, uſed for making lampblack ; 
oil is alſo boiled down to the 
bltence of tar, which it exactly 


e from the 


Nee. 


Theſe numbers differ a little from thoſe in 


| 7 [239 
reſembles in colour and quality, 
and is with difficulty diftinguithed 
from real tar; ſeveral ſhips in this 
port have had their bottoms payed 
with it, and though it is found to 
be a more excellent preſervative 
againſt the worms, it has the hap- 
py advantage of being rendered at 
nearly half the price of real tar; 
it may be alſo ſed with ſucceſs in 
every caſe in which tar is employ- 
ed. The oil is alſo boiled dowa 
to the conſiſtence of pitch, which 
it is alſo uſed for, and is found an 
excellent ſuccedaneum for that ar- 
ticle. After the oil is extracted 
from the coal, the reſiduum is a 

TR 


very good coke. | 


In the account given laſt 
of the number of ſhips cleared at 
the Cuſtom Houſe in the year 1777, 
it1s to be underſtood of ſhips clear- 
ed at the Cuſtom Houſe, Newcaftle. 
— We have been favoured with the 
following Lift from an obliging 
correſpondent at that place, to 
whom we are alſo indebted for the 
above-mentioned CorreQtion, 


Ships cleared outwards at the Cuſtom- 
Houſe, Newcaſtle, including their 
repeated voyages. 


Coaſtways. Foreign. Total, 

Year 1777 — 4410-403 — 4813 
1778 — 4140— 285 — 4425 
1779 — 3079 230 — 3900 


From the above it appears, that 
1779 has fallen ſhort of 1778. 


525 ſhips !—and of 1777, 913 
ips ! 


the Regiſter of 1778, which may 


cifferent terminations of the year z--- theſe are from 5 Jan, to 5 Jan. 
ind thoſe may haye been taken from 2 5 Dec, to 25 Dec, 


DIB. 


— 


. 


cCorrecting a wo 
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Dip. In a very advanced age, 


bbs, an excellent 


and in great epſcurity, at Rother- 
>. 


hithe, 
mathematician and muſician. 
died with his pen in his hand, 
* he was juſt a- 
bout to publiſh. 

Martha Cove, aged 105, one 
of the poor wah to the pariſh 
of St. James's, Weſtminſter. 


9 
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4 General Bill of al! th: Chriſten- 
© ings and Buriali from December 
16. 1778, to December 145 
1779 
Chriſtened, 
Males 8640 
Females 8129 


In all 16769 Imall 20420 
Increaſed in the burials this year. 
21. ar 


Buried, 
Males 10208 
Females 10212 


Died under two years of age 7261. 


Between 2 and 5 2100 
5 and 10 703 

10 and 20 692 

20 and 30 1392 

30 and 40 1635 

40 and 50 2002 

50 and 60 1680 

60 and 70 1427 
70 ͤ and 80 1038 
80 and 90 413 

go and 100 69 
100 4 

101 I 

102 2 

103 I 


* A. an — 


Bix rus for the Year 1779. 


FJaruary. The Lady of Sir John 
Stanley, Bart. of a ſon. 

The Lady of Sir Martin Brown 
Folkes, Bart. of a daughter. 


He, 


ceſs. 


Duke of Ruſſia, of a prince, 


The Queen of Naples, of a 
ceſs. ..: a 

The Princeſs of Afturia, g 
Infanta, at the Prado, Man 

The Princeſs Louiſa Has 
Carolina, ſpouſe of his . 
Highneſs the Hereditary fa 
of Heſſe Darmſtadt, 7. | 


February. The Lady of 
James Langham, Bart, of ak 

The Counteſs of Roſebery, 
a daughter. 

23d. This morning, hey 
three and four o'clock, the 2 
was happily delivered of a Prix 

March. The Right Hon. I 
Melbourne, of a ſon. 

April. The Lady of SV 
kin Williams Wynne, Bart, 0 


daughter. * 
| The Right Hon. the Coun. 


of Warwick, of a ſon, 

The Right Hon. Lady h. 
of a ſon. 

May. The Marchionel 
Granby, of a ſon. 

The conſort , of the Gn 


was baptized by the nameotl 
ſtantine. 

Lady Downe, of a ſon, 

June. Right Hon, Lady Cr 
of a ſon. 

The Lady of Sir J. Smith, 
of a daughter. 

July. The Right Hon. 
Amelia Byron, of a daughte: 

Right Hon, Counteſs of (i 
per, of a ſon, at Florence, | 

Auguſt, Right Hon, Coul 
of Suffolk, of a fon and het. 

Lady of Sir Ch. Douglab, i 
ſon. 

Right Hon. Lady Ag 
Percy, of a daughter. 

Right Hon. Lady Brownlon, 
a ſon, | 


| he Ducheſs of Leinſter, of a 
,ohter, in Ireland. 
he Lady of Sir J. Eden, 


n daughter. 5 
me. The Great Ducheſs 
uſtany, of a prince. - 
be Princeſs of Prince Ferd1- 
id of Pruſſia, of a Prince. 

Princeſs of Mecklenburgh Stre- 


of a princeſs. 


K 
5 


e 
DAober. Lady of Sir John Tay- 
| Bart, of a ſon. 


Ibot, of a daughter. 

ady of Sir Joſeph Mawbey, 
of a daughter, 8 
ovember. The Lady of the 
In, Col. Fitzroy, of a ſon. 
þ ght Hon. Counteſs of Jerſey, 
a daughter. . 

he Ducheſs of Chartres, of a 
nce, 2 
he Archducheſs, conſort td the 
iduke Ferdinand, of a prince, 
Milan, 5 

he Lady of Sir Thomas Beau- 
amp Proctor, Bart. of a daugh- 
in Saville-row. 

Hon. Mts, Vanſittart, of a ſon. 
Vecember, Lady of Sir Thomas 
ke, Bart. of a daughter. 

Lady of Sir Wm. Aſhurſt, of a 


— 
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anuary, The Hon. Miſs Wrot- 


der Majeſty, and ſiſter to the 
Cheſs of Grafton, to Colonel 
udner. ; 

dir John William Pole, of Shute, 
to Mi Templer. 


Vor. XXII. t 


Bart. 


he Ducheſs of Chandos, of a 


he Lady of the Hon. Francis 


ey, one of the maids of honour © 


EH RON ECAH ES . 
= * Lady Anne Foley, | 


AtDublin, George Powel, Eſq; 
to the Right Hon. Lady Anne 
Stratford, daughter to the late 
Earl of Aldborough. .. 
February. Miſs Baynton, daugh- 
ter to Sir Ed. Baynton, Bart. to 
Andrew Stone, Eſq; © | 

Hon. Henry Vernon, 2d ſon to 
Lord Vernon, to Miſs Sedley. 
The Right Hon. Lady Priſcilla 
Barbara Elizabeth Bertie, eldeſt 


| ſiſter of the Duke of Ancaſter, to 


Peter Burrell, Eſq; 
March. Sir Roger Twiſden, 
Bart. of Bradburne, to Miſs Wel- 
daſh, of Chatham. | 

The Hon. Felton Hervey, to 
Miſs Elville, only daughter and 
ſole heireſs of Sir John Elville, 
Bart. | | 

The Right Hon. Lord Viſcount 
Gallway, to Miſs Elizabeth Ma- 


thew. 


The Hon. Barth. Bouverie, 3d 
brother to the Earl of Radnor, to 
Miſs Acundell. 2 
Sir William Smyth, of Hill. 
Hall, in Eſſex, Bart. to Mis 
Windham. 

Richard Wilſon, Eſq; of Ay- 
tone, in Ireland, to the Hon. Miſs 
Townſhend, daughter of Lady 
Greenwich and the late Mr. 
Charles Townihend, . Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and half-ſiſter 
to his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh. 

April, The Right Hon. Lord 
Binning, to Lady Sophia Hope. 

John Hawkins, Eſq; eldeſt fon 
of Sir Cæſar Hawkins, Bart. to 
Miſs Colbourne. 

May. The Right Hon. Hugh 
Earl and Baron Percy, ſon and 
heir apparent of the Duke gf 
Northumberland, to Miſs Frances 
Julia Burrell, zd daughter of the 
late Peter Burrell, Eſq; 

The 
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The Earl of Harrington, toMiſs Auguſt. William Bowle, 
* Fleming, daughter of the late Sir to Miſs Dinah Fran land, fu 
Michael Fleming. ter of Sir Thomas Full 
Niue. Right Hon. Lord Forbes, Bart. 
to the Right Hon. Lady Selina Thomas Horton, Eſq; , 
| Rawdon. | Hon. Miſs Staley, fifter u 
Right Hon. Lord Cathcart, to Earl of Derby. | 
Miſs Elliot. Rev. Sir Stephen Glyn, 
— Byron, Eſq; Captain in to Miſs Bennet. 
the Guards, and eldeſt ſon of Ad- The Hon. and Rev. Johall;y 
miral Byron, to Lady Amelia Con- Deane of Cloyne, and ſon yi 
yers D'Arcy. Right Hon. the Lord Cham 
Anthony Chapman, Eſq; to of Ireland, to Miſs Jane May 
the Hon. Miſs Charlotte Carey, September. The Rev, | 
Smith, of Wendover, to Mis a 
Bernard, youngeſt daughter | 


2X daughter to Lord Viſcount Falk- 
land. 


— 


1 - - — _ 8 — 
— — ba 
— — — =! — — —v—-—t-̃— 
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* 


— — — — — 


8 


John James Hamilton, Eſq; 
nephew to the Earl of A bercorn, 
to Miſs Catharine Copley, ſecond 
daughter of Sir Joſeph Copley, 


Bart, Py 
Capt. Duffield, to the Right 
Hon. Lady Eliz. Birmingham, 


eldeſt daughter of the Earl of 


Lowth. » 

Baron Nolken, Envoy from 
Sweden, to Mrs. Le Maitre, re- 
1i& of the Hon. Mr. Juſtice Le 
Maitre. . , 

July. The Hon. Henry Stawell 


_ Bilſon Legge, ſon and heir to the 


Right Hon. Mary Baroneſs Sta- 
well in her own right, to Miſs Mary 
Curzon. | 
The Earlof Shelburne, to Lady 
Louiſa Fitzpatrick, ſiſter to the 
Earl of Upper Offory. 
Sir F. Vincent, Bart. to Miſs 
Muilman. | 
Sir E. Lloyd, Bart. to Miſs A. 
Yonge. | 3 
Francis Head, Eſq; to Miſs Ma- 
ria Juſtina Stepney, daughter of 
Sir Th. Stepney, Bart. 
Thomas Wiggons, Eſq; to the 
Hon. Miſs Kinnaird, daughter to 
the light Hon. Lord Kinnaird. 


late Sir Francis Bernard, In 

Sir John Berney, Ban, ug 
Hon. Miſs Neville, only Gy 
of Lord Abergavenny. 

— Butler, Eſq; to the l 
Miſs Langdale, daughter of 
Langdale. 

Auguſtus Perkins, Eſq; ul 
Warren, only fiſter to Sir 
Borlace Warren. 

Sir Robert Barker, Ban. ll 
Holloway. 

Tho. Gage, Eſq; fon ud 
of Sir Tho. Gage, Bart. wi 
Charlotte Fitzherbert. 

OFober. John Ingliſh Dole 
only ſon of Sir William Vol 
Bart. to Miſs Hallet. 

November. Tho. Hanmer, 
eldeſt ſon of Sir Walden Hun 
Bart. to Miſs Kennyon. 

Nich. Price, Eſq ; to the! 


Miſs Sally Pratt, third daught! 


Lord Camden. _ 
Dec. Sir Richard Clayton,! 
to Miſs White. 4 
John Honeywood, Eſq; un 
Miſs Courtnay, eldeſt daughis 
Lord Viſcount Courtnay. 
Charles Smyth, Eſq; " 
Sir William Smyth, . to | 
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| leput, daughter of Sir Geo, 


** 


| cipal ProwoTIONS for the 
a 1779» 
f Ht, Cs 


„ Andrew Snape Hammond, 
to the honour of | Enight- 


from the London Ga- 


Thitſhed Keene, Eſq; to be 
eyor of his Mzjeſty's Works. 

J. Earl of Fatnham, Go- 
xt of the County of Cavan, in 
ad, vice late E. of Laneſbo- 


U. 
is Gtace D. of Ancaſter and 
ven,-made Ld. Lieut. of the 


ny of, Lincoln, and ſworn of ] 


Majeſty's moſt hon. Privy 


jcll, | 
en, dir Geo. Howard, K. B. 
te command of the iſt regi- 


t of dragoon guards, vice 


Moſtyn. 
te moſt honourable order of 
Bath to James Harris, Eſq ; 
lajeſty's Envoy Extraordinary 
Plenipotentiary at the Court 
terſburght, ; _—_ 
putſuance of the King's plea- 
the following Flag officers of 
Majeſty's fleet were promot- 
nz, George Mackenzie, Eſq; 
dew Barton, Eſq; Sir Peter 
er, Kut. Hon. Samuel Bar- 
on, Rear Admirals of the 
; Mariot Arbuthnot, Eſq; 
Roddam, Eſq; George 
dy, Eſq; John Campbell, Eiq; 
Admirals of the White, to 
ice Admirals of the Blue. 


mes Gambier, Eſq; William 


d, Eq; Prancis William 
Ke, Eſq; Sir Edward Hughes; 
pit of the Bath, Hyde Parker, 


Eſq; Rear Admirals of the Blue, to 
be Rear Admirals of the Red. 
And the following captains were 
alſo appointed Flag-officers"of his 
Majelty's fleet, viz. John Evans, 
Eſq; Mark Milbanke, Efq ; Nis 
cholas Vincent Eſq; John Storr, 
Eſq; Sir Edward Vernon, Knight, 
to be Rear Admirals of the White. 
oſhua Rowley, Eſq; Richard 
Edwards, Eſq; Thomas Graves, 
Eſq; Robert Digby, Eſq; Sir John 
Lockhart Roſs, Bart. to be Rear 
Admirals of the Blue, 
His Majeſty has been pleaſed to 
appoint Major-generals William 
Amherſt, of '32d foot, Robert 
Watſon, Lieut. Governor of Portſ- 
mouth, Daniel Jones, of 2d foot, 
ohn Mackenzie, of the marines, 
John Beli, of the marines, Jorden 
Wren, of 41ſt foot, Lancelot Baugh; 
of 58th foot, Sir David Lindſay. 
Bart. of 5gth foot, Henry Smith, 
of the marines, to be Lieutenant- 
generals in the army, 
As hkewiſe Colonel Spencer 
Cowper, Lieutenant-governor of 
Tinmoath, William Winyard, of 
3d foot guards, Edward Mathew, 
of 2d foot guards, Richard Burton 
Phillipſon, of iſt dragoons, Francis 
Smith, of 1oth foot, Auguſtine 
Prevoſt, of 6cth foot; James Pat- 
riſon, of the artiflery, John Doug- * 
las, of 2d dragoons, Hon. Alex- 
ander Leſlie, of 64th foot, Sa- 
muel Cleaveland, of the artillery, 
Hon. Henry St. John, of 436th 
foot, William Thornton, of iſt 
foot guards, George Ogilvie, of 
d foot guards, Sir William Er- 
ine, Kant. of goth foot, John. 
Campbell, of 57th foot, Sir 
George Oſborn, bart. of 3d foot 
guards, to be Major-generals in 
the army. ö 


r March. 


J 
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March. Martin Eden, Eſq; ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Court of Copenhagen. 

Thomas Rumbold, Eſq, Go- 
vernor of Madraſs, AO a Bart.- 

Hector Munro, Eſq; Major- ge- 
neral of his Majeſty's forces in the 
Eaſt. Indies, created a Knight o 
the Bath. X | a | 

The King has been pleaſed to 
appoint. John Elliot, Eſq; the 

an. Robert Boyle Walſingham, 
and Wm. Hotham, Eſq; to be 


o 


Colonels of his Majeſty's marine 


forces, in the Room of Thomas 
Grayes, Robert Digby, and Jo- 
ſhua. Rowley, Eſqrs. appointed- 
Flag-officers of his Maje y's fleet. 
The Rev. Cyril Jackſon, ap- 
incoln's- inn. | 
* April. Admiral Mann, to be 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
vice Sir Hugh Palliſer, _ 
The Earl of Winchelſea, to be 


| Lord Lieutenant of the County of 


Rutland. 

Sir Henry Clinton, K. B. to be 
Colonel of the 7th regiment, vice 
Sir George Howard. 


"= * 


May. The following perſons were 
knighted by the King, Geo. Mun- 
ro. Eſq ; of Poyntzfield, Cromar- 
ty; James Duff, Eſq ; of Kenſtair, 
Aberdeenſhire ; Tho. Fowke, Eſq; 
of Loweſby Hall, Leiceſterſhire ; 
Cha. Gould, Eſq; of Ealing, Mid- 
dleſex; and Hugh Dalrymple, Eſq; 
of the Athol regiment of High- 
landers. 

The Earl of Dalhouſie, ap- 
pointed the King's High Commiſ- 
noner to the Church of Scotland. 
General Robinſon, Governor of 
New York. q 5 

The Rev. Dr. Thomas Thur- 
low, Dean of Rocheſter, to be 
Biſhop of Lincoln, in the room of 


_ Majeſty's moſt honourable Prin 


7 preacher to the Society of 
g ceſter; and alſo to be the Can 


Dr. Green, deceaſed.— Thel 
Hon. the Earl of Antrim, 95 
Knight of the Bath. | 
une. Rev. Dr, Jeffery, 

cle Rendentiar) df 5 N 
—Rev. Dr. Cuſt, to be Deng 
the Cathedral of Rocheſter. Ia 
Mr. e to be a Cans 
the Cathedral of Chriſt, in d 
Univerſity of Oxford. — Rex. K 
Onſlow, to be a Canon of the c 
thedral-of Chriſt, in the Uu. 
ſity of Oxford. 

Sir Henry Cavendiſh, Bart. a 
John Foſter, Eſq; to de of 


Council of the kingdom of lic 

Juby. His Grace the Duked 
Rutland, to be his Majeſty Lie, 
of and for the County of L 


Rotulorum for the ſaid county, 
the room of the late Duke of lu 
land. —Bamber Gaſcoyne, Elg;y 
be one of his Majeſty's Comal 
honers for executing the oficed 
Lord High Admiral of Great ts 
tain and Ireland, in the road 
Lord Charles Spencer, Em 
Gibbon, Eſq; to be one of 
Majeſty's Commiſſioners for tn 
— plantations.— The Rightke 
Father in God James late Bilep 
of St. David's, to be Biſhop « 
Glouceſter, void by the dead 
Doctor Warburton, —John Vo 
ren, D. D. to be Biſhop of 
David's.—The Right Hon, Hen 
Dundas, Lord Advocate of i 
land, to be keeper of his Maxi! 
Signet in Scotland, — C 
French, of Clogha, in the can 
of Galway, Eſq; and Hugh Hi 
of Londonderry, Eſq; to be 
ronets of the kingdom of Ireland 
—Sir W. A. Cunynghame, bart 
Clerk Comptroller ot the Board 
Green Cloth, 

du 


© 4; R:Q. NI S DLE. 


40201. Brownlow, Duke of . 


ler, to be Ld. Lieutenant of the 
ounty of Lincoln.— The Rt. Rev. 


Charles; Biſnop of Cloyne, to the 


uuchbimopric of Caſhel in Ire- 


ind, Right Hon. John Lord 
iſcount Mountſtuart, ſworn of his 
{ajeſty's moſt honourable Privy 


guncil; and at the ſame time ap- 


pointed Envoy Extraordmary to the 
urt,of Turin.— James Douglas, 


Eq; appointed his Majeſty's Con- 


ſul General at Naples. 


dr. Wm. Arnald, B. D. Ca- 


non of Windſor. 4 | 
W. Baſtard, Eſq; of Kitley, De- 

on, a Baronet of Great Britain. 
Robert Maxwell, Eſqz appoint- 


d (by patent under the great ſeal) 


overnot of the Bahama Iflands. 


Prince Wm. Henry appointed 
Chamberlains of his Majeſty's Ex- 


Poſt Captain in the nauvyxp. 
Cha. Cowper, D. D. a preben- 
0 of Durham. 


Od. Francis Baſſet, Eſq z to the | 


honour of a Baronet, of this king- 


doni,—Clement Cottrell Dormer, 


Eſq; to the honqur of Knighthood, 
and Maſter of the Ceremonies.— 
Dr. Wynne, Chancellor of Lon- 
don, vice Dr. Betteſworth, dec. 


Capt. 1 Commiſſioner 
of the 


Vaughan, Governor of Fort Wil- 
lam in Scotland, vice Gen. Bur- 
goyne, reſigned.— Hon. Wm. Har- 
cautt, Col. of the 16th light dra- 
$00ns, dice Gen. Burgoyne, re- 
igned.—James Hare, Eſq; Mini- 
Plenipotentiary at Warſaw. 
Dr. Wm, Newcome, 
in, and Liſmore in Ire- 
. Noe 
Gt John Hotham, Biſhop of 
5 Däne 
George Farmer, 


fon of the late ge Farmer, 


avy at Barbadoes, and the 
Leeward Iflands, — Hon. Gen. C 


Biſhop of 


Eſq; eldeſt 


Commander of his Majeſty's ſhip 
the Quebec) the dignity of a Ba- 
ronet of this kingdom. 5 


Right Hon. David Viſcount 
Stormont, one of his Majeſty's 
principal Secretaries of State, vice 
Earl of Suffolk, deceaſed. '.. - \- 

Nov. The Earl of Carliſle, firſt 
Lord Commiſſioner of Trade and 
Plantations. . 14x27 

Earl Bathurſt; Preſident of the. 
Council, vice Earl Gower, re- 
reien 1; ten 

Earl of Hillſborough, one of his 


MNMajeſty's Principal Secretaries of 


State, vice Lor 
mouth, reſign ed.. * 
Right Hon. Lord Charles Spen- 
cer, to be Treaſurer of his Ma-, 
jeſty's Chamber. . 
Dec. Fred, North, Eſq; one of the, 


Viſcount Wey⸗ 


chequer. - , Fro. wt3 on 
Right Hon. Lord Onſlow, to be 
Treaſurer of his Majeſty's Houſe- 
holde. 72 net wth 
Sir Richard Worſley, Bt. Comp- 
troller of his Majeſty's Houſehold. 


1 


” — — —_— — 


DE ATE 8. 1779. . 
Jan. The Right Hon. the 


ounteſs Dowager of Buchan. + 
The Right Hon. the Counteſs 
of Litchfield, aged 6. 
Geo. Macartney, Eſq; at Dub 
lin, the father of Ld. Macartney.. 
The Right Hon. Brinſley But- 
ler, Earl of Laneſborough, Viſc: 
and Baron Newtown, Governor of 
the-county of Cavan, and one of 
his, | Majeſty's moſt Hon. Privy, 
Conc of the kingdom of Les 
. 055 EYE v4 pol 
Feb. Sir Everard Buckworth ,, 
Bart. mf · oc 10 
The Right Hon. Edm. Butler. 
1213 Viſcount 


—— 
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Viſcount Mountgarret, of the Richard Oakes, Eſq; Une 
kingdom of Ireland. Secretary of State for the Norten 
The Right Hon. the Counteſs department. 
lis. *be Lady of the Lord Vile 
At the Hague, the Hon. Char. Hinchinbroke, Vice-cham 
Bentinck, 3d ſon of the firſt Earl of his Majeſty's Houſehold. - 
of Portland. | he Right Hon, Lord King, 
Sir Charles Holt, Bart. Lady Dowager ViſcounteſMa, 


The reli of Sir G. Oxendon, 


Preſton, Bart. 


At Bath, the Right Hon. Henry: 


Howard, Ear} of Suffolk and Berk- 
ſhire, Viſcount Andover, Secre - 
tary of State for the Northern de- 


partment, 2 Governor of the Char- 


evi ry re and Knight of the Gar- 
His Lordſhip ſucceeded his 


2 Henry, the late Earl. ln 


on the 21ſt of March, 1757, and 
married Maria Conſtantia, eldeſt 
daughter of Robert Viſ. Hamp- 
den, on the 25th of May, 1764 4» 
oy ewe he bad a daughter, who 
the 21 of July, 1775; the 
' Counteſs died the 7th of eb. 1767. 
His Lordſh to ks . 
cond wife, 
. Aylesford, whom he left enceinte, 
and who was afterwards delivered 
3 2 fon, who only lived three days. 
His Lordſhip fell a martyr to the 


ut (which he ſeems to have had 


"a Mary Boyd, daughter of 


Boyd, B 
| rink The Riche Hon, Wil- 


liam Stanhope, Earl of Harring- 
ton, Viſcount Peterſham, a Ge- 
weral of his Majeſty's forces, Co- 
lonel of the ſecond troop of horſe 
Far cl and Comptroller 
l ibe Cuſtoms in the port of Dob- 


e Sir John Mordaunt Cope, | 
Pn Valleyfield in Scotland, Sir 


Lord Biſhop of Lincoln. 


invented the art of printing. 


married 
1 ſiſter of the Earl of 


1 at the very early age 


tague, aged 80, relict of 4 
thony late Lord Viſcount Monty 
ue, and mother of the 
Lad Viſcount Montague. 
Right Hon. Lady Auguſta Any 
Kearney, half fiſter to the Dile 
of Chandos. 
The Right Rev. Dr. Gra, 


Right. Hon. the Counteſs o 
Dundonald. 

At Hill Court, Glouceſterhir, 

4, Sir John Fuſt, Bart. the 
of the male line of that ws 
cient Saxon family. He was þ 
neally deſcended from John Fu 
the celebrated artiſt from whot 
the city of Mentz contends with 
Harlem, for the honour of having 


In Scotland, the Right Ha 
Ameha Murray, Lady Sinclar, 

The only daughter of Lord Al 
gernon Perc 

Ferry, Eiq; Admin 

of the Blue. 

At Paris, 

The E of Sir Robert Maude 

Sir Robert Lawrie, Bait of 

May. The reli of Sir Wn 
Vork, 
ther to the Earl of A lesford. 

Miſs Alicia Knatchbull, you 


fiſter to the late Duke of Athol. 
William 
** Earl of Tn 
quaire, 
nene 
Hon. Henry Finch, Eſq; bt 
eſt daughter of Sir Ed. Knatch 


— 


on =-.&* 2” TEE 
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Mrs. Cowper, daughter of 
2 — Townſhend, reli of 
late Dean of Durham. 
The Right Hon. Dowager Lady 


Right Rer. Dr. Michael 


x, Archbiſhop of Caſhel, in his 
ch year, He was conſecrated 
hop of Oſſory in 1743; tran- 
ted to Caſhel 1754 5 
At his houſe at Knightſbridge, 
the. 83d year of his age, his 
race John Duke of Rutland, 
arquis of Granby, Earl of Rut- 
1d, Baron Roos of Hamlake, 
ruſbut, and Belvoir, Baron Man- 
rs of Haddon, Knight of the 
arter, and one of his Majeſty's 
rivy Conncil, His grace mar- 
{ Bridget, only daughter and 
ireſs to Robert Satton, Lord 
xington 5 by he had-the 


llowin iſſue, viz. I. John Mar-, 


us of Granby, who died in his 
ther's life-time. 2. Lord Robert 
ton, who died ſome years before 
$(aidelder brother. And 3. Lord 
eo. Sutton, now living. His grace 
deſcended in a direct line from 
family De Albini, Lords of 
lyoir ; which ancient ſtock hath 
| its progreſſive courſe) by its 
eral intermarriages, united it- 
If with the families of Seymour, 
uſſel, Noel, Montague, Roos, 
id Plantagenet. His grace's 
ours and eſtates deſcend to his 
don Charles Marquis of Gran- 
„ now Nuke of Rutland, who is 
eeldeſt ſon of the late illuſtrious 
aquis, by the Lady Frances 
ymour, daughter of Charles 
Puke of Somerſet. 


une, Rigitt Rev. Dr. William 


J 
Varburton, Lord Biſhop of Glou- 


eſter 


dir Francis Bernard, Bart. late 
"Yernor of Maſſachuſet's Bay. 


a3 2 E. 5 
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Sir John Shaw, Bart. 4 
Relict of Sir Thomas Mannock, 
Bart. ö 8 , 
Sir- William Wolſeley, Bart. 
The youngeſt ſon of Ld. North. 
July. Rt. Hon. Counteſs Doom 
ager of Macclesfield. f 
Hon. Thomas King, brother to 
Lord King. : - 
The Lady of Col. Ackland. 
In Dublin, the Rt. Hon. Lady 
Dowager Dillon. : 
Sir Alexander Parry, Bart. 
In the 24d year of his age, Rob. 
Bertie, uke of Ancaſter and' 
Keſteven, Marquis of Lindſey, Lord' 
Great Chamberlain of England by 
inheritance. Lord Lieutenant and” 
Cuſtos Rotulorum of the county of 
Eincoln, and one of his Majeſty's 
moſt honourable Privy Council, 
The moſt amiable and engaging 
manners diſtinguiſhed his private 
life, and the expeQation and hopes 


ofhis country were raiſed high fro 
the — which the 9 


very 
ſhort period of his public conduct 
had given. His grace ſucceeded 
Peregrine his father in Auguſt laſt, 
and dying unmarried, the title 
goes ta Lord Brownlow: Bertie his 
uncle, The ancient Barony of 
Willoughby of Ereſby, a Barony 
in fee, deſcends to the heirs fe- 
male, and as ſuch is in abeyance- 
between his two ſiſters, coheireſſes. 
And the office of Lord Great 
Chamberlain of England, which 
devolved to the firſt Earl of Lind- 
ſey, as ſon and heir to his mother, 
the ſole heir female of the 2 
family of the Veres, Earls of 
Oxford, deſcends to his grace's 
— 1 ſiſter, Lady Elizabeth, Bur- 
rell. 
Right Hon. George Rice, mem- 
ber for Carmarthen, Lieut. and 


e * 


in 1735. 
| mls by his firſt: Lady be had 
twẽo ta 


%. 
— 


Cuſtos Rotulorum and Col. of mi- 


litia of the ſaĩd county, Treaſurer | 
of his Majeſty's Chamber, and ſon- 


in-law to Earl Talbot. Ar 
Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Pe- 
borough and Monmouth, Viſc. 
ordaunt of Avalon, Baron Mor 
daunt of Furvey, and Baron Mor- 
daunt of Ryegate. He ſucceeded 
Charles hib grandfather (the cele- 
brated hero in Queen Anne'sreign) 
His Lordſhip was twice; 


ters 33 by his ſecond, 
Charles- y the preſent Earl, 
born May 25, 17688. 
The new. born ſon and heir af 
the late Earl of Suffolk, on the 
third day after his birth, Duke- 
ſtreet, Weſtminſter; he is ſuc- 
by his unc le the Hon. Tho. 
Heward. bns Sid& as ont tr 
Right Hon. Ann, /Countels of 
Arrau. E 881131340 tea Of? dae „ i 
William Henry Dawſon, Lord 
Viſcount Catlow, and Baron Daw- 
ſon of the kingdom of Ireland, 
aged 67. He as created Baron 
April 30, 17%. and advanced to 
the dignity, of Viſcount June 28, 
1776. Her married Mary, ſiſter 
to the: preſent Lord Milton; and 
is ſucceeded by John his eldeſt ſon 
born Auguſt 23, 4744), member 
Queen's County. 
Sept. Margaret Counteſs Dow. 
of Moray, daughter of David Earl 
of Weymis, and mother to Francis 
the preſent: Earl of Moray. 
Maria Catharina Marchioneſs of 
Blandford, aged 96. This Lady 
(the daughter :of Peter de Yong, 
2 Burgo- maſter of the Province of 
Utrecht, and fiher. to Iſabella 


Counteſs of Denbigh) was married 


April 25,729, to William Mar- 
uis of Blaridtord, and became a 
— Aug. 24, 1731. 
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in that diſorder; the ſecond d 


Sir Whiſtler Webſter, Ban 
The Rev. Sir John Moſele k 
Sir Cecil Biſhop, Bart. 
The Right Rev. Richard c 
nevix, Lord Biſhop of Waterfay, 
Capt. David Roach, lineallz, 
ſcended from the Ancient U 
counts Fermoy, of Ireland, ald 
title he lately claimed in co, 
quence of diſcovering ſeveral em 
in the outlawry laid to his au 
tor in the reign of Charles ty 
Eirſt, and having proved bud. 
ſcent, had it reverſed, and wy 
take his ſeat the enſuing Jri 
Gon of Parliament,. 
The Right Hon. Richard Cm. 
ville Temple, Viſcount Coblu 
Earl Temple. His Lordſhip un 
thrown from his phaeton, and u. 
happily, fractured his full by ty 
fall. His Lordſhip was Earl Ia. 
le by creation, - Viſcount Cobia 
y.deſcent, Lord Lieut, and Culy 
Rotulorum of the, county of Bucs 
mgbam, à Knight of the Gant, 
and. Privy Counſellor. - He fu: 
cceded- in title and eſtate by l 
nephew George Nugent Grennik, 
one of the 'Tellers-of the Exc 
quer. . (1 
The Lady of Sir Gervas Clift, 
Bart. of a putrid fever, caught 
conſtantly attending two ofherio 


whom (Gervas Clifton, Eſq da 
Auguſt 9. - ative 
The Right Hon. the Ea 
Lincoln, aged one year and it 


months, grandſon of the Dube 
Newcaſtle, . and of the Earl d 
Hertford. The title devolves 
the Right Hon. Lord Thomas le. 
ham Clinton, member of Pall 
ment far the city of Weltminſ 

OZ. Sir Roger Twiſden, Im. 
Hon. Lieut. Napier, Young 
ſon of the late Lord N ien ig 


3 


re 


* 
u 
Wy 
u. 
te 
Ne 
un 
fi 
Kl 
d, 
lu. 
by 
ul, 
. 


= aker. He married 


* 


Right Hon. Robert Maxwell 8 
ax of Farnham. - 


Right Hon. Lord Willoughby | 


Parham, aged about 30. 


le is now extinct. 4 
cir William Gardiner, -Bart. 
The eldeſt ſon of Sir Thomas 
oke. = | 3 *4 
Miſs Mary Ridley, filter to Sir 
W. Ridley, Bart 
&r Thomas Head, Bart. 
Sir Robert Lawley,- Bart— 
Nev. Right Hon. Anne, Coun- 
; of Northeſk. | . 
dir James Daſhwood, Bart. 
Sir Simeon Stewart, Bart. 
Right Hon, Thb. Lord Lyttel- 
n, Baron of Frankley; a Privy 
ounſeltor ; Chief Juſtice in Eyre 


The 


f his Majeſty's forefts North of 


rent: High Steward of Bewdley, 


CR QO. N IO LE; 


Lyttelton, created a 


bh 


[249 
is the Right Hon. William"Heny 
Lyttelton, ſixth ſon of Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, Bart. deceaſed, and 
uncle to the late Thomas Lord 
5 a peer of Ire- 
land, July 21, by the title of Lord 
Weſtcote, of Balamore, in the. 
county of Long fore. 
The Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, 
daughter of Sir John Home, Bart. 
and mother of the Counteſſes Mori 
ton and Selkirk, &c. 
Right Hon. William Sinelair 
Earl 82 Caithneſs, and 14 Be 
riendale. He is ſucceeded in Ba- 


—— — 


rony and eſtate by his eldeſt ſon 


John Lord Beriendale, Major in 

the 76th regiment, now in Ame- 

rica. „„ 
Dec. Sir Thomas Samwell, Bt. 
The Right Hon. Lady Cathe- 


p Worceſterſhire, &c. "His Lord- rine Noel, daughter of the late 


1 was born an 30, 1 , 
id ſacceeded his Fakes Geng; 
ord Lyttelton, Aug; 22, 1773. 
e took his ſeat in Parliament the 
cceeding | ſeſſion, and has been 
bllinguiſhed- as a very eloquent 
June 26, 
72, A . daughter of Broome 
Vitts, Eſq; of Chipping.Norton, 
1 Oxfordſhire, and — of Jo- 
ph Peach, Eſq; late Governor 
Calcutta, in the Eaſt- Indies; 
ut dying without iſſue, the title 
extinct. The preſent repreſen- 


ative of the family of Lyttelton, 


Earl of Gainſborough. | 
The Right Hon. Lady Seaforth; 
Hon. Byſſe Moleſworth; 


young=—" 
eſt ſon of Robert Lord Viſcount 


Moleſworth. | 
p The-Ducheſs Dowager of Gor- 
on: W 
Sir Robert Pringle, Bart. - 
Rigat Hon. Auguſtus John Har- 
vey,” Earl of Briſtol, Lord Har- 
vey, and a Vice Admiral of the 
Blue. Dying without iſſue, the. 
title devolves to his brother the 


Lord Biſhop of Derry in Ireland. 
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PPENDIN to the CHRONICLE. 


1s? of the lats 48 br alterin 
olga Houſes — 4. 
HE preamble recites, that 


the duties granted laſt ſeſßon 


Parliament on inhabited houſes, 
bearing a proper proportion to 

u other, and the payment be - 
pregtly ev 

that a& are therefore repealed. 
he duties now impoſed, in lieu 


the former, took place on the. 


of July, and are as under: 
Dn all dwelling-houſes, with 
offices, courts, yards, and gar- 
u, worth of yearly rent from 51, 
zol. fix-pence in the pound. 
rom 201. to 4ol. nine - pence in 
er _——_—— 

rom 40l. a year upwards, one 
ling in the pound, 

ardens, not exceeding one acre 
and, are within the limits of 
tion with the houſe, 

i hops and warehouſes attach- 
to, or communicating with 
ling houſes, are to be charged 
i the reſpective houſes ; ex- 
ung ware-houſes and buildings 
dining to wharfs, occupied b 

ot 

wharfingers, whoſe dwelling- 
ſes only are to be charged. 

0 warehouſes, being diſtin 
(dings, and not parcels of dwel- 
+-boules, though they may have 


—— - —_ * 


mal communications with 


a, arg chargeable, 


aded, the duties paid perſons 


\ 


Houſes, in which there is only a 
ſervant, or other perſon reſiding 
to take care of them, are not con- 
ſidered as inhabited, _ 

Where houſes lett in different 
a ats, the landlord is charge- 

e as the occupier, 

Falls and offices belonging to 
or bodies corporate, and 
ble with other taxes or pa- 


riſh rates, are ſubject to theſe du- 


dies. 
With regard to ſervants, no aſ- 
ſeſſment is to be impeached for any 
miſtake in the names of ſervants, 
provided the perſons intended are 
ſervants to the perſons aſſeſſed. 

Perſons, Who have different 
plaees of reſidence, are to declare 
under their hands, when called 
upon, the number of ſervants they 
mean to . at their reſpeQive 
habitatigns ; which }ifſts are to be 
tranſmitted. | 

Perſons making falſe returns of 

their ſervants are ſubject to a pe · 


nalty of 4ol. 


— ä 
_—_ of an Ad for. extending the 
— 5 4 of the Twelfth of 
George the Firſt, intitled An Af 

to prevent frivolous and vexatious 
Arr eſt 4. 


T recites an act of the 12th of 
George the Firſt, for prevent- 


ing frivolous and vexatious _— 
| an 


* 
1 


* : 
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and ſets forth, that by the ſaid act tricts and juriſdictions 33 "_ 
no perſon ſhall be held to ſpecial riſe the arreſt and impri 
bail upon any proceſs iſſued out of of defendants, where the ca 
uperior court, where the action amounts to leſs tha n 


any 
ca 7 nhall apt amount pounds, be regealed. 
ont; en pounds, or up- Te Phat, in cafe of final De 


wards; nor out of any inferior obtained in any inferior court, 
court, where the eauſe of action certificate of the Judge of fachi 
ſhall not. amount to the ſum of ferior court to the ſuperior oy 
forty thillivps," er upwards. '"-* at Weſtminſter ſhall" enable j 
It further fecites, t at the power ſuperior courts to iſſae vita og 


_ of artet and Foo in pea oh” ecution to take the perſon and i 5 
eſn eſs, iſſuing out df ſüch fects of the defendant out of & 


inferior court, where the cadſe jariſdiftion of ſuch inferior os 
oF ackioh does not amount tö ten It alſo enacts, that on ihc 
opnds, 1s found by experience to ment in an inferior court, wie 
be attended with much 22 the damages are under ten pound 
to great numbers of his Majeſty's before any execution ſhall be tn 
ſabjeQs ;* for remedy wheresf, it“ ed by writ of error, the defeniut 
enaQs, that from the  paffing of © (fall give ſecurity to proſecute i 
this act, no perſon ſhall be arreſted* writ of error with effect. 
or held to ſpecial bail, upon any And then enacts, that no c 
procels iſſuing out of any inferior ſhall'be removed by Haben (# 
gurt, where the. cauſe of action pus, unleſs the defendant ſhall 
Mall r ten pounds, ori ter into recognizance for pm 


a 4s; but the like copies of of the debt and coſts. 
| Pp 2 'be ſerved,” And e a a 
proceedings had theredpon in bar 

0 f0 ferior coort, as are-diretied Alſtract of the late A paſſed 1 

to be had, by the ſaid recited act, vent Smugęling. orel; 

in ſuch inferior cobrt, in all caſes | tthe 


"A F'TER the firſt of Aug 
X a penalty of zool. is lad 
— any maſter of a ſhip coming in 
| 15 further enacts, that in all in- abroad, having more than 10d 
ferior courts (baving juriſdiction of tea on board, not being! 
to ox up- Eaſt-India ſhip) or more it 
wards) the like affidavit ſhall be 100 gallons of foreign pint 
made and · led of ſuch cauſe of caſks under 60 gallons (veil 
action, aud the like proceedings two 1 for each ſeama 
ſhall Fü t ereupon, as afe di- board.) 
recte 


where the cauſe of action ſhall not 
amount to the ſum of 'forty ſhil- 


by the ſaid * recited act, Foreign ſpirits imported f 
where the cauſe of action amounts any part of Europe, in 2 
to the ſum of forty ſhillings, or up- containing leſs than 60 gallon 
e ;iaddre forfeited, with the ſhip, fun 

It then recites, that ſo much of türe, cc. 
the ſeveral acts paſſed for the re- When any tea, coffee, or fs 
covery of debts within certain diſ- liable to forfeiture, 25 a” 


. & *. 


5” 7 


i. 


A. it 


5 >” 
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Li4 any ſhip coming from fo- 
[on parts, at anchor, or We | 
Nin two leagues of the coaft, 
e ſhip, if wks; ot * is 
-ited, with her furniture, &c. 
15 perſon who ſhall ſell cof- 

tea, coc0a-nuts, or make or 
chocolate, muſt paint over his 
or, © dealer in Toffee, &c.“ on 

alty of 2000. 1 
ih importer or dealer in fo- 
jon ſpirits, muſt paint over his 
jor, © importer of or dealer in 

reign ſpirits,” on penalty of ol. 
Every dealer in tea, foreign 
iris, Kc. who ſhall dup, aby of 
e ſai s. of any perſon that 
ü bug rin ſaid over 
is door, is liable to an additional 
ney of 19901 
Every perſon, not a dealer, who 
all buy any tea, ſpirits, &c. of 

by 455 har has not the words 

foreſaid over his door, will forfeit 

n HABRA | 
All foreign thread-lace import- 
d after the firſt of, Auguſt to be 
parked at each end at the Cuſtom- 
ouſe ; and perſons poſſeſſed of 
oreigh late may have it marked 
t the neareſt Cuſtom-Houſe, mak- 
g oath that the duties were paid. 
All foreigh thread-lace found in 
ais kingdom after the firſt of Fe- 

druary next, not marked, will be 
orfeited. And any perſon coun- 
erfeting, the mark, or that ſhall 


ſell or have in his cuſtody lace 


mth a counterfeit mark, will for- 
eit tool, and be adjudged to 


July. 


N and after the 6th day of 


July, every perſon going poſt 
is to pay the duty of a penny per 
mile for each. horſe fo hired to thꝭ - 
inn-keeper, poſt-maſter, or other 
perſon letting ſuch horſes, who 
the ſame time is to deliver to hi 
a Stainp-office ticket, expteſing 
the number of horſes and miles he” 
has paid for, and the day of the 
month: this ticket is to be left at 
the firſt turnpike the traveller 
comes to, otherwiſe the turnpike · 
man muſt not let him paſs till be 
has paid him eighteen- pence for 
each horſe for ſuch his neglect, 
which money the turnpike-man 
may keep for his own uſe. 

Every perſon who hires korſes' 


by the day, or for leſs than à day, 


is to pay the duty of one penny 
per mile me goes ug to ra nAa-, 

eepers, - matters, or other per- 
Ga whe lets the ſame, before we 
are uſed, provided the diſtance he 
is going is declared at the time of 
hiring ; but if the diſtance is not 
declared, then he is to pay one 
ſhilling for each horſe he hires, 
and is to receive likewiſe a Stamp- 
office ticket, expreſſing the num 
ber of horſes, and having the 
words fbr a day” printed there- 
on, and is likewiſe to declare 
whether he intends to return the 
ſame day; in which caſe the inn- 
keeper, &c. is to write upon the 
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land in the pillory two hours; 
and their aiders, abetters, and aſ- 
lſtants, will be liable to the ſame 
ine and puniſhment. 


ticket © to return ;? and if he ac- 
tually does return before twelve 
o'clock at night, then ſuch mo- 
ney is to be returned to him by 
the. inn-keeper, poſt · maſter, or 
other perſon, Who received the 


ſame. 
Mem. 


Aferact of "an 4 for i 4 
Duty on Poſft-Horſes, c. which 
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_ Mem: This. Ticket for a day is 
to be ſhewn at the ſeveral turn- 
pikes, but is not to be left at 


any. 
oo 


r —— * r 


ä 
nn. —— 


Majeſy , Land and Sea Forces. 


STICES of , Commil- 
fioners of the land-tax, and 
agiſtrates of corporations, in the 
commiſſion of the peace, are im- 
wered, within their ſeveral ju- 
riſditions, to impreſs all able- 


bodied, idle, and diſorderly per- 


ſons, who cannot, upon examina- 
tion, prove themſelves to exerciſe 


ſome lawful trade or employment, 


for their ſupport: and are to order 
a 8 earch for all ſons 
under this deſcription, Perſons 
convicted of running goods or 


ſmuggling, in a penalty not ex- 
2 2 40l.. may be raiſed and 


levied in like manner, in lieu of 
the puniſhment to which they are 
otherwiſe liable: as are perſons 
convicted of running away and 
leaving families chargeable on 
their pariſhes. Bailiffs-followers 
are left open to the powers confer- 
red by this act, being expreſsly 
declared not to exerciſe an em- 
ployment within the meaning of 


it. The men, thus enliſted, are 


to be free from bodily infirmities ; 
between the ages of ſixteen and 
fifty ; if under the age of eighteen, 
they muſt be five feet three inches 
high; and, if above that age, 
five feet four inches high, without 
n 

No perſon, intitled to vote at 
an election for a Member of Par- 
liament, is liable to be impreſſed 
either as a ſoldier or a ſeaman. 


The inhabitants-of 
and e are to 41 a 
execution of tis act; and; 
ward of ten ſtiillings is to be pa 
for the diſcovery of atiy Prop 


. of _— t ſon, ſo that he be en 
Abffrad of an Ad for recruiting his. Per y 


erſons obſtructing the poem g 
the act are ſubject. to a | 
ee ran 

Perſons impreſſed under thi; # 
are intitled to their diſcharge a 
demand after five years ſein, 
provided the nation be not da 
engaged in war; in which c 
they muſt ſerve during the cod. 
nuance of the war. 

Perſons who enter voluntuij 
into his Majeſty's ſervice are y 
receive three guineas bounty ng. 
ney, to enter into immediate py, 
are to be diſcharged at the end a 
three years, or of the war then i 
being, on demand: are e 
afterwards from ſtatute duty, py 
riſh offices, and the militia fe. 
vice, and may ſet up and exercit 
pe trade, agreeable to the ſtatue 
3 Geo. III. c. 8. 

To prevent the inconvenient 
of impreſſing men during the tm: 
of harveſt, labourers working it 
hay or corn harveſt, who procur 
certificates from the pariſh uber 
they live, which are to be fumil. 
ed gratis, are thereby protetit 


from May 25 to October 25. 


This act is to remain in 
till May 1, 1780; and repeal 
the act 18 Geo. III. cap. 53, pil 
ed laſt year. 


1 ei 
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Proceedings at the Trial of Adnid 


Keppel. 


O* the 5th of January the ip 
nal was made for all __ 
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a tains of his Majeſty's 
ot 3 board the — th 
in Portſmouth habour. When 
were aſſembled, the names 
the admirals and 2 on 
ard, according to their rank 
1 ſeniority, were called over by 
eorge .. Eſq; the Judge 
Jvocate, till a ſufficient number 
ſwered to their names to com- 
ſe the Count, thoſe being paſſed 
er who had been ſummoned to 
ve evidence on the trial. This 
ing objected to by the Hon. 


aptain Walſngham, the ay | 
e, 


dvocate read the following 


d the opinion of his Majeſty's 


ttorney and Solicitor General 
purt : | 
The 22nd of Geo, II. chap. 33. 


g. 11, enacts, That from and 


after the 25th day of Decem- 
ber 1749, it ſhall be lawful for 
the ſaid Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain, or the Commiſ- 
honers. for executing the office 
of Lord High Admiral of 
Great Britain; or the Commiſ- 
honers for executing the office 
of Lord High Admiral for the 
time being, and they ale here- 
by reſpectively authoriſed from 
time to time, as there ſhall be 
occaſion, to direct any flag of- 
cer or eaptain of any of his 
Majeſty's ſhips of war, who 
ſhall be in any port of Great 
Britain, or Ireland, to hold 
Courts Martial in any ſuch 
port, provided ſuch flag officer 
or captain be the firſt, ſecond, 
or third in command, in ſuch 
port as ſhall be found moſt ex- 
pedient and for the good of his 
Majeſty's ſervice; and ſuch flag 
officer or captain, ſo directed to 
bold Courts Martial, ſhall pre- 
ide at ſuch Court Martal ; 


«. any thing herein contained to 
the contrary notwithſtanding.” 

Sec. 12th. ** That from and 
« after the 25th of December, 
* 1749, no Court Martial to be 
% held or appointed by virtue of 


ce this preſent act ſhall conſiſt of 


«© more than Thirteen or of leſs 
*« than Five perſons, ts be compo/- 


*« ed of fuch flag officers, captains, 


% or commanders then and there pre- 


« ſent, as are next in ſeniority to the 
« officer who preſides at the Court 
« Martial.” 
Notwithſtanding the words in 
Italic in the 12:4 fection, the uſa 
at Courts Martial has been, for 
officers who have given evidence 
at the trials, not to fit as members 
of the Courts: although they were 
ſenior to others who ſat, and con- 


ſequently would have ſat as mem 


bers if they had not been examin- 
ed as witneſſes. 

The Lords Commiſſioners of the 
2 having lately received 
a complaint in writing, chargin 
an — of rank in he 
with one of the offences ſpecified 
in the Articles of War, which are 
created and ſet forth by the above- 
mentioned act of parliament ; their 
Lordſhips have therefore thought 
fit to ilfue their order, or warrant 
in writing, to Admiral Sir Tho- 
mas Pye at Portſmouth, requiring 


him forthwith to aſſemble a Court 


Martial for the trial of the ſaid 
officer. And it having been ſug- 
geſted to their Lardſhips that ſeve- 
ral officers and commanders of the 
King's ſhips at Portſmouth (who, 
on account of their ſeniority, muſt 
ſit as members of the ſaid Court 
Martial, if the letter of the 1275 


ſection in the ſaid act is conformed 


to) will be ſummoned as witneſſes, 
either in ſupport of charge or 
in behalf of the accuſed. 

| You 
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vou are therefore requeſted 


to adviſe their Jordſhips, 
whether in caſe ſuch ſenior 


: — o FTE 
+4 44 : 


«- © _ officers ſhould be called 
we upon to give evidence at the 


- - nal, they may likewiſe fit 
as members of the court 
martial ?—And alfo, 
Whether the court can be le- 
aally held without the ſe- 
nior officers (Who ſhall hap- 
pen to be called upon to 
give evidence) in caſe it is 
neceſſary for their juniors 
to fit as members, in order 
to make up the number re- 
quired by the ſtatute to con- 
- --—-  ſitate a court? 
% The uſage of the ſervice is 
very material upon this cafe, for 


naval courts martial are evident- 


« : 
CP ++ # 


Ty confidered'in the ſtatutes con- 


cerning them, as known and efta- 
bliſhed courts, conſequently in 
matters not eſpecially provided for, 


the ſettled courſe ' of proceedings 
maſt have great weight—That the 


characters of witneſs and judge are 
not confiſtent, is very obvious; 
and though in the common law of 


England there is no challenge to 


a judge, yet in the only inſtance 
we know where judges were called 

n to give evidence in a crimi- 
nal caſe, (Kelyng*s Rep. 12.) it is 
obſerved, that ey ſat no more 
during that Trial. —By a ſtrict 


and literal conſtruction of the ſta- 


tate of 22d of Geo. JI. chap. 
33. ſect. 12. neither the proſe- 
cutor, nor the priſoner, would 
ceaſe to be judges. —But this con- 
ſtruction would be abſurd, and 
the act muſt from common ſenſe 
admit as the uſage is, that officers 
to whom there is a juſt ground of 
exception, or who have a juſt 


| ground of excuſe, ſhall not be in. 


— 
A 


claded iu the number 
whom the court is to be con 


ſon next in ſeniority muſt 


Then the Judge Advocate th 
Admiralty to Sir Thomas Pp 


Parliament. 


— 
j * 


conſequently if any officer iv 
by his rank to fit, is cithe 
cutor, party, or witneſs, the 


his place, and the court 5h 
poſed, will be legally held ach 
ing to the intent of the a6; * 
Ar. Waopkritt 
A. WaLlLack, © 

C. Cus r. 


the order ſent by the Lords act 


admiral of the white, to hall 
court martial, dated the zii q; 
cember, 1778, figned Sandyid 
T. Buller, Liſburne ; and for 
journing to the Governor of Pat 
mouth's houſe, 

The following members we 
then ſworn, agreeable to a 


Preſident, Sir Thomas Pye, y 
miral of the white. 
Matthew Buckle, Eſq; vie 
Admiral of the red, 
John Montagu, Eſq; vices 
miral of the red. | 
Marriot Arbuthnot, Eſq zur 
Admiral of the white, 
| Robert Roddam, Eſq ; ru 
miral of the white. 
Captains. M. Milbank 
Francis Samuel Drake 
Taylor Penny 
John Mourtray 
William Bennet 
Adam Duncan 
Philip Boteler 
James Cranſton | 
Then the Judge Advocate . 
ſworn not to difeloſe or diſcor 
the opinion of any particular nes 
ber of the court martial, 8s 
thereunto required by at of kr 
liament. 


5 * & 
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ks "dart v was "then a Jjoutntd * 
he Pole of the Governor, of 
Frouth, when the Prefident | 
e dvocaze to read | 


The Five Advocate then 
ne 55 Palliſer s lerter, f 9 
phens, EIq; Secretary 
ally dated London 
December, 1778, deſtring the 
4; Commiſnoners o of the Ami- 
ty to order N. martial to be 
1 for the trial of the Hohoura- | 
Augoſtus Keppel, admiral of 

blue, for miſc6nduRt and ne- 
A of duty on the 27 th and . 
uly, 1778, a8 mentioned 
bed paper e containing the 
ßes againſt 15 

e was then real as fol- 


, 
. 4 , ge” - 


Mi en and aba 
17 12 55 the Honourable 


e 95 


thof Jet, ,17 
thirty, tips the line under his 
mand, and being then in the 
ſence of a French fleet of the 
e bumber of ſhips of the line, 
+ aidiadmiral did not make the 
ellary pre arationsfor fight, did 
t put his fleet into a line of bat - 
, Or into any order roper either 
receiving or attack ing an ene- 
of ſach force: hut on the con- 
, although his fleet was Alrea- 
diſperſed and in diſorder, he, 
| making the fignal for ſeveral 
ps of the vice- Auna of the 
ve's divinon to chaſe to wind- 
ard, increaſed the diſorder of that 
of his fleet, and the ſhips were 
conſequence more ſcattered than 
e had been before; and whilſt 
75 diſorder, he Advanced io 
Vor. XXII. 


the enemy and made the ſignal, for 
„ ERA Ae" 

Thit the above conduct was the 
more ungccountable, as the ene- 
\my*s fleet was not then in diſor- 
der, nor beaten, nor flying, but 
formed in a regular line of battle 
on chat tack Which a pproached the 
Britiſh fleet (all "oe r _motigns 
wes indes a deſigu to give 

attle), and they 285 doyn and 
attacked it hurt in diſorder : by 
this un-olffceflike conduct, a ge- 
neral engagement was not brought 
on, but the othet flag officers and 
captains were left to engage with- 
out otder or ' regularity, from 
whence great "confuſion enſued, 
ſome 6f his ſhips were prevented 
getting 1 Into action at all, others 
were not near enough to the ene- 

my, and ſome from the 9 
fired into others of the King” 
ſhips, and did them conſidera le 
damage, and the vice-admiral of 


the blue as left alone to ehe 


1 ly aid un ſüpported. In the 
ances the ſaid Admiral Keppel 
negligently * the ad 
i impoſe on X 
That after the van and cen- 
ter diviſions of the Britiſh fleet 
ed the rear of the enemy, the 
admiral” did got immediately rack 
and double apot! the enemy with 
thoſe two, diviſions, and continue 
the battle, nor did he collect them 
together at that time, and keep ſo 
near the enemy as to be in readi- 
neſs to renew the battle as ſoon 
as it might be proper; but on the 
contrary, he ſtood away bey ond the 
enemy to a great diſtance before he 
wore to ſtand towards them again, 
leaving the vice-admiral o the 
blue engaged with the enemy, and 
expoſed to be cut off. 
III. That after the vice-admiral 
of the blue had paſſed the laſt of 
[#] the 


—__-, * 
—_— Ms — — — — — 1 
85 — — —ñ— — — _— — — f , * 
1 


wy) 


- the en 
68 ba at 12 own ſhip's 


head towards No he enemy ai, 
being then in eir wake an 


Bube diſtan 908 fly, a nd. ex 


the admital to a 5 ok 0 
the ſhips to N x fght, th 


Admiral did n 2 5 5 0 We ur 


My ſe, 00 0 0 12 i I. haul- 
| own the ſig nal or e; nor 
did he at that time wn at an 


other time whilſt Wie towards 
the enemy, call the ſhips together 
5 order to renew the attack as he 
might have done, particularly the 
radial of- e 5e red, and his 
diviſion, which had received the 
"Yeaſt damage, had RS the long- 
eſt out of action, were ready and 
fit to renew it, were then to wind- 
ward and could have, bore down 
and fetched any i of the F rench 
Art, if the nal for battle had 
not been hauſed down, or if tho 
ald Admiral Köppel bad ayail- | 
ed himſelf of . agnal s appoint- 
e by the thirty-fieſt article of the 


"Fighting Toſtrudtions, | .b Which 
N ** might EN "thoſe to 
_— Who are to lead with the 


d ces” on board by a 
Hack bisch. 6gnal was . Aſs 
te 0 the c Sers for n the 


i He Neves ment with e een even, 


t fein The 4 and in dis ord 
In. "thele. inſtances he, did not Me: 
e utmoſt 1 in bis 1. to. take, 
nk, burn, or deſtroy the French 
Meet, that had attacked the Bri- 


8 Fi fleet. 


IV. That inflead of advancing 


to renew the engagemebt, as in 


the preceding articles is plledged, 
ve 


aud as he might and ought to 


done, the admiral wore and made 


Tail directly from the enemy, and 


thus he led the whole Britiſh fleet 
a ay from them, which gave them 


» bb» 
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1 French of a flight; and 


, Fan away, and that he purſuell 
y Wich the fleet of Feages, and of 


os. opportunity to rally un 
and to form again Nr A: 
of battle, and to ſtand after 0 
4 B flect : ; this was Uiſgraeh 
to the Britiſh” Flag, for it hath 


the French admiral a pretene 
aim the victory, and to pull 
* the Wer that the ke Bilk . 


ed 15 battle. 
That on the morning f of 

- 28th of ly, 1778, when it 
erceived that only three of i 
rench fleet remained nei f 
Britiſh, in che ſituation the why 
had been in the night before, | 
that the reſt were to leeward u 
po diſtance, not in a litel 
attle but in a heap, the adnil 
did not cauſe the fleet to purſue 
190 55 enemy, nor even to di 
hree ſhips that fled after t 
wy, but on the contrary, heh 
the Britih fleet another way, d 
rectly from the enemy. 
By theſe inſtances of miſcondd 
and neglect, a glorious o porta 
ty was loſt of doing a moſt eſſenil 
ſervice to the ſtate, and the honow 
of the Britiſh navy was tarniſhed, 


Y 

When the evidence on the en 
of the proſecutor (which laſted offi: 
the the 35. of Jan.) was gone throup 5 
the admiral opened his defend . 
with the following ſpeech : 9 
De Such F the Honourable Ae 
guſtus Keppel, oy, the Cen | 
Martial, in opening his Def r 
Jan. the 30th, 1779. : 
Mr. Prefident and Gentlemen if | x 
Court, © 


I AM brought before you, f 
ter forty years ſervice, on thy 


charge of an officer under my c, 
mand 


APPENDIX. to the 


* ſtrong motives 9 

dich ought to haye incited me 
o perform. it to the very utmoſt ex- 
at of my ability. 

dir Hugh Palliſer, an officer un- 
er my orders, conceives that I 
ave acted very irregularly and 
ry culpably in the engagement 
ich the pooch Tot on the 15 
july laſt; ſo very irregularly, 
| { 4 faultily, that I have 
zniſhed the luſtre of the navy of 
England. - 4 * F. 0 

poſſeſſed with this opinion, on 
ur return to port after the action, 
be has a letter from the Lords of 


be Admiralty put into his hands, 


giving me, in the moſt explicit 
terms, his Majeſty's approbation 
fora conduct, which he now affects 
to think, deſerves the utmoſt diſ- 
zpprobation, and the ſevereſt cen- 
ſare; and he, with the other admi- 
nls and captains of the fleet, to 
whom it was likewiſe communi- 
cated, perfectly acquieſces in it. 
With the ſame ill opinion of my 
wonduct in his boſom, he goes to 
ka again under my command ; he 
poes to ſea under me, without 
laving given the leaſt vent to his 
ltooghts, either by way of advice 


to myſelf, or of complaint to our 


common ſuperiors. | 

He afterwards correſponds with 
meon terms of friendſhip ; and in 
ls correſpondence he uſes ex- 
rwe which convey a very 
h opinion of my diſintereſt- 
* and of my zeal for the ſer- 

After all this I come home; I 
im received by his Majeſty with 
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' the moſt gracious expreſſions of fa” 


vour and eſteem; and I am re” 
ceived in the moſt flattering man- 
ner by the firſt Lord of the Admi- 


ralty: » 


Several weeks paſſed, whien at 
length, without giving me any 
previous notice, the Board of Ad- 
miralty ſend me five articles of 
charge, on which they declare 
their intention of bringing me to 
my trial ; theſe charges are brought 
by Sir Hugh Palliſer ; who nearly 
at the ſame time publicly declared, 
that he had taken this ſtep from 
an opinion, that he himſelf lay un- 
der an imputation of diſobedience 
to my orders, and that this impu- 


tation was countenanced by me. 


I may ſay, without the leaſt heli- 
tation, that if I ſhould be cen- 
ſured on ſuch a charge (which in 


this court, and with my cauſe, I 


think impoſſible) there is an end 
of all command in the navy, If 
every ſubordinate officer can ſet 
up his judgment againſt that of his 
commander in chief; and after ſe- 
veral months of infidious filence, 


. can call him to trial, whenever he 
thinks it uſeful for the purpoſe of 


clearing away imputations on him= 
ſelf, or in order to get the ſtart of 
a regular charge, which he appre- 


. hends may poſſibly be brought on 


b "i 
ſervice, 


If the charges of my accuſer 


his own conduct; there can be no 


could be juſtified by his apprehen- 


fhons for himſelf, he has taken 
care to prove to the court, that he 
had very good reaſon for his fears; 
but if theſe charges are to be con- 
ſidered as ſupported upon any ras 
tional ground, with regard to the 
nature of the offence, or any ſa- 


tisfactory evidence with regard to 


the facts, as againſt me; he makes 
LR] 2 : 


* 


chat fgute, which; I truſt in God, 


All choſe Who attack innocence will 


In your examination into that 

_ judgment, which my officer, in 

© ofder to depreciate my {kill and to 
criminate my condutt, has thought 

2 2 to ſet up againſt mine, you 
have very wiſely; and according to 
the evident neceſſity of the caſe, 
Celled for the obſervations and ſen- 


Na 


- * 


ſerved in the late er ſo 
5 at as they have been brought be- 
fore wh by the proſecutor, I take 
it for gr 


©'produce, ' If this ſhould not be 
done, an accufer, bee, to the 


* ading queſtions, an 
; out of their natural order, 
founding 


finite number of manœuvres and 
_ fituations, might appear to pro- 
Aduce a ſtate of things ee [a 
- trary to the ideas of thoſe who ſaw 
them with their own eyes. I am 
_ aſtoniſhed, that, when an officer 
is accuſed by another of crimes, 
Which, if true, muſt be apparent 
to a very ordinary obſervation and 
underſtznding, that any witneſs 
_ - tould, on being aſked, refuſe to 
4 declare his free ſentiments of the 
; manner in which the matters to 
| Which he depoſes have appeared 
| to him: I never wiſhed, that any 
| . gentleman ſhould withhold that 


ö re 


| cCuſer had for objecting to it, he 
knows. | 

II Theplaineſtand fulleſt ſpeaking 
is beſt for a good cauſe, 
| -, manifeſt yiew and intention'that 


. 
* 
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tions are in ſeparably ond 
litary or naval o 
de nonſenſe. The charge n 


ob | he heats charged. Other 
timents of all the officers who have | 
troubled with that reading, 


7 anted, you will follow the 
"ſame courſe with thoſe that I Thall' 


Practice of mine) by the uſe of 
Log Hm | 
y con- 

ä times, and by a perplex- 
ed interrogatory concerning au in- 


none more capable of giring 5 
court information than thok 


part of his evidence from tender- 
nels to me; What motives the ac- ' 


The. 


kings are done with; ce 
their erime or — * 5 


with the acts; and a detail a 
fy « perations, . 
ſeparated from their defipy, 


to à witneſe, as I apprehend; 
he may diſcern. how the fat 
has feen, agree with the d 


cannot conceive why a wit 


court can hardly enter fully; 
the matter without ſuch infar 
tion; and the world out of 
«re cannot enter into it ul 
Theſe queſtions I am info 
are e ueſtions of fact 
T believe iv; they are perfeft a 
formable to the practice of u 
martials ; but if they were qu 
ons to mere opinion, yet | 
court, not the witneſs, is aufe 
able for the propriety of the 
Maſters have been called ber 
the —— 4 (and the propne 
not diſputed) for mere opinia 
concerning the effect of chai 
on alee-ſhore, In higher Matte 
higher opinions ought to | 
weight; if they onght, there: 


are ſummoned here; for | bel 
no country ever was ſerved by 
cers of more gallantry, hon 
ability, and fk1ll in their pri 
ſion. FER | 

' You are a court of honow 
well as of ſtrict martial lau. 
ſtand here for my fame, 26 f 
as for my life, and for my *at 
in the navy. I hope therein 
that in a trial, which is not w 
out importance to the whole i 
vice, you will be ſo indulge! 
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hear me with patience, whilſt I 
lain to yon every thing that 
ads to clear my reputation as a 
in, a5 4 ſeaman, and 33, com- 
under, I will open it to you 
jout any arts; and with the 
n freedom of a man bred and 
med as we all are. 
15 am to be tried for my con- 
2 in command, it is proper 1 
ld lay before you my ftua- 
and what 

- my. motives for the ent 

aud orders, on account of 
ich 1 ſtand char I muſt 
g leave to make ſome explana- 
in of theſe. before L enter upon 
accuſations, article hy article. 
To the five ſpecial articles of 


» YOU may 
Thal give full minute, and 
1s 


; anſwers, even an the 


and miſtaken principles on 
lich ſome of them are made. 
it | beg leave to point out to 
u, that there is à geperal falſe 
polition, that runs through the 
bole ; in cenſuring me for miſ- 
dud and neglet of duty, my 
cuſer has conceived very miſtaken 
tions of what my duty was z and 
that bad foundation he has laid 
e whole matter of his charge. 
[thigk myſelf particularly for- 
nate, in being able to make out 
j evidence; at this diſtance of 
ſe, with ſo much exactneſs as 
tall do, the various movements 
uch were made or ordered in the 
en of the 27th of july: it is a 
ec of good fortune which can- 
' often happen to a commander 
chief in the ſame circumſtances. 
Lanextentiye naval engagement, 
d in the movements preparatory 
dit, lubordinate officers, if they 
© Uentive to their duty, are 
ly employed in the care of their 


depend upon 


own particular charge ; and they 
have but little leiſure for exact ob- 
ſervation on the conduct of their 
commander in chief; it is their 
buſineſs to watch his ſignals, and 
to put themſelves in a condition to 
obey them with alacrity and effect. 
As they are looking towards one 
thing, and he is looking towards 
another, it is always a great chance 
whether they agree, when, they 
come to form an opinion- of the 
Whole. 241 
Vou are ſenſible, gentlemen, that 
one of the things which diſtinguiſh 
a commander in chief, is to know 
how to catch the proper moment 
for each order he gives, He is to 
have his eye on the enemy, the 
reſt ought to have their eyes on 
him. If thoſe ſubordinate officers, 
wha are inclined to find faplt with 
him, do not mark the inſtant of. 
time with the ſame preciſion which 
be does, their judgment will often 
be erroneous ; and they will blame 
where perhaps there is the greateſt 
reaſon for, commendation. + {« 
Beſides it muſt be obvious, w 
we conſider the nature of genera 
engagements, that in the multi- 
tude of movements that are made, 
and the variety of poſitions in 
which ſhips are ſueceſſively found, 
with regard to one another, when 
in motion over a large ſpace, (to 
ſay nothing of the ſmoke) things 
ſcarcely ever appear exactly in the 
ſame manner to any two ſhips. 
This occaſions the greateſt per- 
plexity and confuſion in the ac- 
counts that go abroad, and fame» 
times produces abſolute contradice 
tions between different relators; and 
that too without any intentional 
fault in thoſe who tell the ſtory. But 
wherever the commander in chief 
is placed ; that is the center of all 
{R] 3 th 


1 
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the operations; that is the true 
point of view from which they 
muſt be ſeen by thoſe who examine 
kis conduct; becauſe his opinion 
muſt be formed, and his conduct 
regulated by the judgment of his 
eye upon the e in which be 
es his objects, and not from the 


and perhaps diſtant poſition has of 
them; and in proportion as he has 

judged well or ill upon that parti- 
cular view, taken from that parti- 
eular poſition (which is the only 


point of direction he can have) he thoſe 


deſerves either praiſe or cenſure. 
Ou theſe principles I wiſh my 
mancœuvres to be tried; when the 
proper. conſideration is whether 
they have been unſkil fully con- 
ceived, or as the charge expreſſes 
it, in an unofficer-like manner. 
But my reaſons for preferring an 
one ſtep to another, ſtand upon dif 
ferent grounds; all that he charges 
as negligence was the effect of de- 
Hberation' and choice: and this 
makes it neeeſſary ſor me to ex- 
in, as fully a8 I think it right 
do, the ideas I acted upon. 
Tam not to be conſidered in the 
light in -which Sir Hugh Palliſer 
ſeems to conſider me, merely as an 
officer with a limited commiſſion, 
confined to a ſpecial military ope- 
ration, to be conducted upon cer. 
tain military rules, with an eye 
towards a court martial, for my 
ittal or condemnation as I ad- 
hered to thoſe rules,' or - departed 
from them. My commiſſion was 
of a very different ſort. I was en- 
truſted with ample diſeretionary 
| ers for the immediate- defence 
of the kingdom. I Was placed, in 
ſome ſort, in à political as well is 
a military tuation; and though 
at my own deſire, for the purpoſe 


which another in a different, 


to which all my actions ought j 


of uniformity and ſecrecy, wi 
ſtructions came to U nh 
Admiralty alone, yet part of 
originated from the Secret 
State, as well as from the 
Every ting which I did az a 
cer was ſolely ſubſervient ay 
bordinate to the great end i 
. n F mancuny 
fought ; I returned to pol 
put to ſea; juſt as it ſeemel i 
to me for the purpoſe of my & 
nation. I acted on theſe yr 
ples of large diſcretion ; uf 
fe principles I muſt be t 
If I am not; it is another {ay 
officer; and not one with my 
and my powers that is on tnil, 
It is undoubtedly the dit 
every ſet officer, to do his ut 
to take, 'fink, burn and + 
the enemy's - ſhips wherever 
meets them. Sir Hugh Pall 
makes ſome charge on this he 
with as little truth, reaſon, 
uſtice, as on any of the othe 
e ſhall have à proper anſwer! 
its proper place; that is, vd 
come to the articles. But! 
juſtice to the principles, which 
rected me in my command, [ od 
beg leave to tell you, that I ſhow 
think myſelf perle in the n 
if T poſtponed or totally omit 
that deſtruction of ſhips in ont, 
two, of in twenty inſtances, if! 
purſyit of that object ſeemed to 
detrimental to matters of more! 
portance; otherwiſe it would 
erime for à commander ent 
with the defence of the kingd 
to have any plan, choice, ot fn 
ſight in his operations; I ought! 
conduct myſelf, and I hope 14 
in each particular, by my jah; 
ment of its probable effect on! 
iſſue of the whole naval campaſt 
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Without attend- ders to Know! whether I would un- 
n, Tame parti- dertake che command. T ſaid 


rie Ox 
t rela 

175 conduct on the zyth that I was ready 
| 28th of July, cannot apf Aer" 3 
the light which I im; 
fairly intitled to; Auck ſome 
umſtances of m 


agine the) 


lenity to- 
Pallifer, will in- 
y do not deſerve. 

again and again 
thar buſineſs ; and if I were to 


K that | to attend and 
" give my ee ze perſon do he 
ey ing. ns een 9 389 4 


Being admitted into the cloſer; 1 
pn fach an one as ſeemed fatis- 
actory to his Majeſty; and hav- 
ing delivered my opinions with 
openneſs, I ended with a declara- 
tion of my willingneſs to ſerve” 


ance more in that ſftuation, T him, in the defence of this coun- 
| perſuaded that I ſhould act in try and its commerce, whenever I 
reſpedts very much in the ſame ſhould be honoured with his com- 
aer. 1 have done my beſt'and' mands, and as long as my health 


toſt ; dot merely to comply with 
itide* of wür (T ſhould be 
umed that ſuch a thing, at ſuck 
time, could have engaged my 
puphts)*but to defend the king- 
m; and Thave reaſon to thank 
od, that whatever obſtructions I 

with in ſervice, or whatever 
nders and accuſations have fol- 
ed me afterwards, the 
mhas been defended, ' - 
My capacity may be unequal to 
truſt which was placed in me. 
1s certainly yery unequal to the 
u wiſhes J have ever felt for 
ſervice of my country, There- 


re if Thad intrigued or ſolicited 


rmitted. © 
"The appearance on the-part of- 
ign powers not continuing (I 
ſuppoſe,) to give fo much alarm, 
I heard no more of the command 
from November, 1776, to Fe- 
bruary or Mareh, 1778. At that 
time I had hints conveyed to me 
that I might ſoon be wanted. I 
' was as ready to obey the King as 
Thad been ſixteen months before; 
and when required to ſerve, I had 
two or three audiences of his Ma- 
jeſty before I left London finally 
to hoiſt my flag. I muſt remark, 
that I wok the freedom to expreſs 
to his Majeſty, that I ferved in 


ie command, or if I had bargain-' obedience to hi commands; that 


| for any advantage” on accept- 
g it, I might be blamed for my 
ſumption, But it came to me 
rely unſought, and on aQcept- 
Ig it, I neither complained of 
dy former neglect, nor ſtipulated 
Ir any future gratification. 
It is upwards of two years ago, 
at in, in November, 1776, thatT 
ceived a meſſage from Lord Sand- 
ght to me by Sir Hugh 
that' the appearance of 
"182 powers in our diſputes, 
Weht require a fl 


Le 4 
d thet be had cet at Home ; 


his Majeſty's or- 


I was unacquainted with his Mini- 
ſters, as Minifiers ; and that. T 
took the command as it was, with- 
out making any difficulty, and 
without afking a fingle favour; , 
truſting to his Majeſty's good in- 
tentions, and his gracious ſupport 
and protection. a 
Lircumſtanced as I was, I could 
have no ſiniſter and no ambitious 
views in my obedience. I riſqued a 
reat deal, and J patios nothing. 

any things diſpoſed me rather to 
ſeek my eaſe than any new em- 
ployment, and gave me a very 
—— 0 
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That hazard, 
great to a chiel . 
ig not well ſupported at home 5; 
grenter the command, abd 
anger the diſcection, che more lia 
ble; the. commander 26s. in ths; 
courſe of ſervice, to baſtys i ign 
rant, envious or mutinous 
jections to;bis condudt, ; and if he. 
has: not · a candid, and equitable ac- 
ceptance of his endeavours at home, 
his reputation may be ruined, his 
ſueceſſes will be depreciated, and 
his mis fortunes, if ſuch ſhould, be- 
fal him, will be turned into crimes. 
But the nation was repreſented to 
me,achy thoſe who ought, beit to 
kaow its conditions, as not in a 
very: ſecure Although my 
forty years en Jeavours were nat. 
marked. by the poſſefion, of | any: 
one fayqur from rn. 
that. of its confidence in time of 
danger) I could not thi 5 right. 
to decline the ſervice of Y nun- 
* thought i it 3 lay — 
fare, you a true ſtate of the circum- 
ſtances, under which I took the 
command, that you might ſee, 


leman 


chat if I am that incapable and 


negligent officer which this charge 
— me, 1, did not intrude 
myſelf into command 3 that I was 
called, to it by the.expreſs orders. 
of my Sovereign that theſe orders 
were.conveyed to me by his chief 
iniſter of the marine, with great 
hows 2 and approba- 
meſſenger (who alſo 

— to be perfectly pleaſed 
with his errand) Was no —— than. 
Sir Hugh iſer my accuſer; 
Who — to have been a judge of 


my 1 from a very long ac- 


qogintance; ang 5 Lash, 4. 
wann ry in 110 
ry. Gee the they had fix l 
E. x0 cophider — canyak 

e great ig 


” 1 re. they placed it, 
155 0 jaſt cauſe 
bout my teal tee 
e nt, I gave as luden 
ol ui att a © Front 
mo! my taking the cn 
"= laid doyen te fel 


rule, which; in my; opinion, when 
there are honeſt intentions nd 
ſides, does more to en ſure ſunk 
to, ſervices than almoſt any: ove 
that;can be.conceived ; whichaa 
* mals the beſt of ven thin," 
The whale, feet will bear me 
neſs, thaz it,yas not my cuſlony 
complain, though it is genenly 
thought good policy co be vey a 
act by way of, precaution, li 
thing was:defeclive, I, ſtateditu 
confidence, and with good bonn 
wache fix Lord of the Admiral, 
L received my ſupplies with x. 
knowledgment ; what could not 
helped, 
noiſe; nor — 
excited any murmauting in g on 
of the fleet. 
-I. correſponded. with the 6308 
earl at the head of the Admin 
and 1 did every thing with w. 
ferengg- to him exactly in the lan 
way as if my belt and deu 
friends were in that departm. 
Having none but the plained 
tentions, I was much more wills 
to take any blame upon mi, 
> 69 lay.it upon thoſe who ſent 
out, or on Sole who ſerved r. 
me ; I was open and ung" 
in general I ſtudied my Jang 
very liatle, becauſe I little ſuſpes- 
ed, that traps would be laid iv * 


ky 


a 


1 my expte 


8 us nd 3 
was for one in m 
r ſopported 


ol 


neceſſary. 
ſituation to 
Beg, On 


and wel appointed fleet 
bag An opinion of that 
ind was circulated very generally. 
here were not more than. 1 

hips of the line. alſem bled and in. 
any condition to go u ſervice ; 
if chem, all J ſhall ſay is, that 
wn reviewing;them, with a ſeaman's 
ye, they, gave. me no pleaſure. 
Whilſt 1 continued at, Portſmouth, 
believe four or five =— gy 
| returned to town, without mak 

ing any" noiſe, 1 repreſented ami- 
cably, this ſtate of things, I was 
tld that the ſhips were collecting 
from other, parts, and from fea z 
and. I muſt. ay; that from that 
time forward, great diligence was 


K. e IO. 


2 * 


2 


_ 


w, 
h, uſed ;. as much, I believe, as was 
„ble. If there hag not, we 
tb never could have ſailed, even with 


the force we went out with, -// 

On the thixteenth of June, I ſet 
ail from St. Helens with twenty 
ſhips- of, the line; well enough 
equipped; that is, neither of the 
belt non the worſt 1 bad ſeen. I 
was hardly gn.,qny. tation, when a 
new! occakon. occurred to ſhew 
me, how; much a commander, en- 
ruled as L Was, muſt take upon 
bimſelf; how much he muſt ven- 
tue on bis ou diſcretion, and 
how neceſſary it is for him to have 
a proper , ſupport, The circum- 
ſtances of my. falliog in with the 
French frigates, Pallas and Li- 
corne, and of the chace and the 
engagement with the Belle Poule, 
e honourable to Captain Mar- 
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| when - my actiqus ſhal) are freſh; ia your memories. 
pro & Id Drona F undertook the aſtair at my oww 


— — —— — 


riſqude. War had not been de- 
clared, nor even repriſals ordered. 
My - ſituation was ſingular; L 
might be diſavewed, and a war 
wich France laid to; the account 
af my raſhneſ m There was not 
wanting ſome diſcourſe of that 
tendency, among people whoſe 
opinions ate of moment. 3 
I repreſented what I had done 
and to th is hour I have not receive 
ed one ſyllable of direct or official 
approbation of my conduct. 
I found however that the taking 
of the ſhips was important to the 
ſtate; the papers I found. in them, 
and the intelligence: I received by 
that means, filled me with the 
molt ſerious apprehenſions. I was 
on the enemy's coaſt with twenty 
ſail. of the line ; there were thirty 
two in Breſt road and Breſt water; 
and. trigates more than treble my 
number. | : 
My orders to fail with twenty 
ſhips could not have been upon a 
ſuppoſition, of my: having to, deal 
with a ſuperior force. 112 
I know what can be done by 
Engliſh officers and Engliſh ſea- 
men, and I truſt to it as much as 
any man. I ſhould not be diſcou- 
ra ged by ſome. ſuperiority againft 
me in ſhips, men and metal, but 
J have never had the folly to de- 
ſpiſe my enemy. I ſaw that an 
engagement, under fuch circum+ 
ſtances of decided ſuperiority on 
the part of France, would hazard 
the very being of this kingdom: 
If our fleet ſhould be deſtroyed, it 
was evident. that the French muft 


= 
* 


become maſters of the ſea, for 


that campaign at leaſt; whether 
we could ever repair the loſs is not 
very clear to me, when I conſider 

the 
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| very ; but he might have many 
ry reasonable motives for avoid- 


deciſi ve action. „ F 
dry objects of the —— 

thoſe very important, might 
Satans —— a battle. On 


Way part L had every motive which 


e me earneſt to bring it 
r was reſolved to do ſo 
-hehever and by whatever means 
TR | 

10 ſhould be criminal indeed if I 
had not; for I had every motive 
or defiring to preſs on an action; 
the greateſt body of the - Britiſh 
trade was then on its return home. 
Two Eaſt-India and two Weſt In- 
dia fleets of immenſe value were 


hourly expected; from the courſe 


it was probable they would hold, 
and from the fituation of the 
French' fleet, they might be taken 
in my fight without a poſſibility of 
my preventing it. Beſides this, I 
know that two fleets, where one 
of them chaſes to decline battle, 
may be for a long time near one 
another, withont any means of 
bringing on an engagement. 
Neben whether the 
account 1 have road be quires: 
a2: but it ſhonld appear by that 
account / that in King William's 
reign Admiral Ruſſel continued 
for two months almoſt in the daily 
view of the French fleet without 
having it in His power to fight 
them; I do not think the thing at 
all impoſſiblle n 
I ha alſo other reaſons for the 
greateſt anxiety to bring on an en- 
gagement upon any terms that I 
could obtain it. | 
Theſe reaſons are weighty ; and 
they are founded in my inſtruc- 
tions. I gave notice to the Ad- 
miralty, that I might find it uſeful 
to my defence to produce thoſe 


inſtructions · on my trial. | 
communicated to'me his Majeſty's 
pleaſure thereupon, and informed 
me, that they could not conſent 
that my inſtructions ſhould be laid 
before my eouncil, or be produced 
at the court martial. I was much 
ſurprized at this anſwer, as I con- 
ceived that thoſe who were much 
better judges than I could be of 
what was matter of ſtate, could 
never have thought of putting me 
io a fituation which might compel 
me, in my defence, to produce 
the inſtructions under which I act- 
ed, when at'the ſame time they 
meant to refuſe me the fair and 
natural means of my juſtification, 
It is my wndoubted right, if I 
think proper, to avail myſelf of 
them. On former trials they have 
been generally ſent down with the 
accuſation, that the conduct of the 
Admiral might be compared with 
his inſtructions. But leaving the 
Admiralty to reflect on the pro- 
priety of their conduR, it is my 
_ to take care of my own. 'I 
ave always been willing to run 
any hazard for the benefit of the 
ſtate. I ſhall not produce thoſe 
inſtructions; I have not even ſhew- 
ed them to my council, nor com- 
maunicated their contents. But my- 
declining to make uſe of my own 
rights cannot, in a like caſe here- 
after, affect the right of any other 
man. | ; 
The world will judge of the 
wiſdom and equity- of otdering 
trials under ſuch-circumſtances. 
On the 25th of July, I came to 
an action with the French: they 
were beaten, and obliged to retire 
into their own port. No one can 
doubt but a commander in chief, 
who is to reap a principal ſhare 
of the glory, will be — 
ve 


have his victory as compleat as 
poſlible. Mine. di not anſwer to 
my wishes, nor to my juſt expec- 
tations. I was, fully reſolved to 
renew the engagement: why, it 


' was got renewed, will appear when, 
Leome to the particulars of the. 


won êͤ toes fs 3 how tn! 
As to my conduct after the en- 
gagement, I might have purſued 
à fruitleſs and a moſt. hazardous 
chace of ſome few. ſhips (I know: 


not to this hour with certainty; 


what they were, nor does my ac- 
cuſer) if 1 had had my mind filled 
with notions unvorthy of my ſta- 
tion, I might eaſily; have paraded 
with my ſhattered fleet off the har- 


| "how of: Red Lehel rather 29 


teturs to Plymouth with all expe- 
dition, to put myſelf once more in 
2 condition to mieet the enemy, 
and defend the kingdom. But on 
my return I took care to leave 
wo men of War of the. line on a 
cruize to pruteti the trade. By 
the vigilance of the commanders, 
and the happy effect of the late 
advantage, tho expected fleets all 
came in ſa fs 178: 6 mg 
At Plymouth Lleft ud time, and 
omitted no means off putting my: 
ſelf in a ftate fit ſor action. I did 
every thing 10 promote an unani- 


mos exertion; and J found my 


endeavours. well ſeconded by all 
the: admirals and caprains of the 
fleet. This benefit I acquired, by 
avoiding a. retroſpect into the con- 
duct ot the Vice-admiral of the 
blue 3 for; if I had inſtituted an 
inquiry or trial, it would have 
ſaſpeoded the operations of the 
whole fleet, and would have ſuſ- 
pended them. in the þ midſt of the 


campaign, when every moment 


was Precious, and the exertion of 
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which the, preſent 

has occaſioned to the ferric 
at this time, is evident to als 
world. How, much more mig, 
vgus would it have been at 
pariod-? I was ſenſible of it, v 
rather, to ſpeak more cc 
my mind, was fo ally 16? 
with carrying on the great m 
which wWas entruked ta my gn 
that I could not admit the tho 
of miſ-ſpending my on time, al 
waſting the flower of the Bnih 
navy, in attending on & com 
„ n 34 

.» My, letter to the Admiralty uy 
written in the ſpirit which diet 
my conduct at Plymouth, A 
my le:ters were written with th 
ſame ſpixit. My, letter publife 
in the Gazette has been broyit 
before this Court, for the. pup 
of conxicting me af crimes, . 
the per ſon whoſe faults it was i. 
tended to cover. He has atten 
ed, very irregularly in my opinio, 
to, call upon witneſſes for tier 
conſtruction of my wzzting,' N 
one has à right 19: explain ny 
meaning, where it may be doc. 


ful, but myſelf; and it is Jo 


Gentlemen, - who are to jul 
whether, my explanation is fall 
ITbat letter (as far as it ge 
is an account of the, action in 
true. It is indeed, very ſhort, 
very general, but jt goes as fats 
Tintended it ſhould, It comme 
Sir Hugh Palliſer; it does what! 
Meant to do. 1285 5 
I meant to commend his br 
{or What appeared to me 25 (0d) 
in the engagement, As 
high in command, to pals ff 
ons jn his ſtation, would be h 


mark him. It would have c 


veyed the cenſure I wiſhed for 


every oficer nccefiary. The delay good reaſons to aygid, and * 
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Yfedted the one great object 
2 "the defence of the 
rio, ln that letter 1 expreſſed 
i my hopes of bringing the 
French Feet to action in the morn- 
| 1 had ſuch hopes; and my ac- 
iſer, eren in the ſecond editioh 
f his Tog-book, ſhews that 1 was 
of wholly ungrounded in my ex- 
deckations, ſince he has recorded 
ſelf as of the ſame opinion. 
I ſaid, that I did not interrupt the 
French fleet that evening in the 
ormation of their line. 1 

ew you by evidence (if it ſhould 
ot have already fully appeared) 
hat T was not able to do it, and 


thae until Sir Hugh Palliſer m- 
felf had brought out to this Court 
all the p rticulars, I attributed 


much more to his misfortune, or 
"miſtake, thin T now find myſelf 
Authorized to do; nor did I think 
his conduct half fo exceptionable 


as he himſelf has proved it. 
After the engagement, he never 


thought fit to explain to me the 


reaſons of his not bearing down 


into my wake, to enable me to 
renew the action, and I did not 
think fit to enguire into them. 

I ſhall 


I apprehend thac a 


wer of pa[- 


ſing over faults or miſtakes in ſer- 


vice, (into which the very beſt of- 


ficers may be ſurprized)- to be 


—_ - 


— — a — 


hat any random firing from me 
nder my circumſtances would 
have been vain againſt the enemy, 
nd a diſgraceful trifling with re- 
pard to my ſelf. 8 
You have ſeen my expreſſions, 
and ſuch is their meaning with re- 
bard to both the French and Sir 


ſometimes as neceſſary, if not to 
diſcipline, yet to the end of all 
diſcipline, the good of the ſervice, 
as any puniſhment of them can 
poſſibly be: and one of the ill ef- 
feQs of this proſecution will be, 
I fear, to terrify a commander in 
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Hogh Palliſer, ſo far as they ap- 
plied to the particular times to 
which they ſeverally belonged. 
But there was an intermediate time 
with regard to both, of which, 
when I wrote my letter, 1 gave no 
account. I intended to conceal 
it. I do not conceive that a com- 
mander in chief is bound to diſ- 
cleſe to all Europe, in the midſt 
of 8 ſervice, the real ſtate 
ol hu fleet, or his opinion of any 
of his officers. | 
He is not, under ſuch circum- 
lances, bound to accuſe a Britiſh 
admiral, To me, ſuch an accu- 
lation, under almoſt any circum- 
ſances, is a very ſerious matter: 
whilſt a poſſibility of an excuſe for 
an olficer remains in my mind, I 
im 1a my diſpoſition ready io lay 
d of it; and I confeſs to you, 


chief out of one of the moſt valu- 


able parts of his diſcretion. 
By uſing the diſcretion which I 


thought was in me, I preſerved 


concord in the fleet, promptitude 
in the ſervice, and dignity to the 
country, In. my opinion, any 
complaint of ſuch a magnitude 
would have produced infinite mĩſ- 
chiefs. _ q | 
Nobody can imagine, that in 
that moment, an accuſation of a 
Vice-admiral, who was beſides a 
Lord of the Admiralty, could be 
undertaken without a capital de- 
triment to our naval operations, 
and even to the quiet of the pub- 
lic. | 
My letter was written ſolely 
upon the principles which I have 


now, honeitly and faithfully laid 


before you, and which 1 ſubmit to 
your judgment. If 1 have been 
more 
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more indulgent than was wiſe, the 
Public has had the benefit, and all 
tze trouble and inconvenience of 
my indiſcretion has fallen upon 
myſelf. 1 never had a more 
troubleſome taſk of the ſort than 


In penning that letter, and it has 
Ul anſwered my pains. 
If L have not jſhewn myſelf able 
at concealment, it is a fault 5 
Which I hope I ſhall not loſe muc 
credit with this court martial. I 
mall not be very uneaſy if I have 
been thought to have wrote a bad 
letter, if I ſhall be found, as I truſt 
I ſhall be found, to have done my 
* in fighting the enemy, _ 
The intruſion of my letter into 
the trial, has made it neceſſary 
For me to explain it, I now pro- 
ceed with the account of my con- 
_ 2 

I got ready for ſea again, with 
my uſual temper and diſpoſition 
to accommodate ; after this I kept 
the ſea as long as I could. The 
French fleet carefully avoided m 
* Ration. I could obtain no diſtin 
intelligence of them, thobgh I 
omitted no means to procure it. 
In conſequence of this, their de- 
ſertion of the ſeas, their trade fell 


into the hands of our privateers, 


to a number and value that I be- 
Heve was never equalled in the 
. ſame ſpace of time, His Majeſty 
was pleaſed to ſpeak of it in his 
ſpeech from the throne, and to at- 
tribute it to the conduct of 
ſome of his officers. . 
When I confidered this; when 
I conſidered the direct approbation 
of my conduct, and the circum- 
ſtances which attended my ap- 
1 it was with difficulty 
J perſuaded myſelf that I was 
awake, when I found that I was 
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which I have heard ſuch ſhock 


treated as a criminal, and orizny, 
without the leaſt ceremoy, » 
previous enquiry, to be tr! 
A, court martial, on the acc 
of my officer, my old friend 
over. whoſe faults I had { 
caſt, a veil; the very perſayy 
was a meſſenger and congrauay 
of my original appointme; | 
acknowledge it was for ſome ty 
before I could ſufficiently nu 
my indignation, and compoſe yg 
ſelf to that equality of temper yy 
which I came hither, and wi 


and reproachful matter and wk 
read to my face, in the place 
ſupport I was made to look fy, 
I feel very much inward peace 
preſent; and the event I config 
with much leſs concern for gy{el, 
than for the ſervice. Your july 
ment, I am fully perſuaded, wil 
be wiſe and well weighed, al 
ſuch as will be of credit to you- 
ſelves, and of advantage and e. 
couragement to that part of th 
military which is moſt intereſtug 
to this kingdom. On my part, 
truſt I ſhall intitle myſelf not ai 
to an acquittal, but to an honow: 
able reparation at your hands, fr 
the malicious calumnies contain 
in the charge againſt me. 
Thus much I have ſaid astotl 
general matter which has ariſen 
the trial, and the circumſtan 
by which that trial haz be 
brought on, as well as to dem 
tives and principles which nr 
lated the diſcretion that I cone 
was in me. If theſe motives c 
probable, and likely to be red) 
cannot be guilty of the cl 
negligence and want of knowl 
in my profeſſion, with. yo 
tne 
ſtand charged, As to ER 


1 


8. let the firſt article be 
70 10 1 will anſwer ; to 


—_ , 


8 7 , 
- 9 iS , 
ef * is * 


wir Aliud, Tic Article of 


FT 
CNY VG 
= " 


THAT en the morning of the 
7th of. }uly, 1778, baving a fleet 

thirty; ſhips of the line under 
s command, and being then in 


e number of ſhips of the 
ine; the ſaid admiral did not 
lake the neceſſary preparations 
jr fight; did not put his fleet in- 
b a line of battle, or into any or- 


I proper either for receiving or 
; tacking an enemy of ſuch force: 
2 y = . 

. ut on the contrary, although bis 


leet was already difperſed and in 
Liforder, he, by making the fignal 
vr ſeveral ſhaps, of the vice-admi- 
of the blue's diviſion to chaſe 
windward, increaſed the diſor- 
ler of that part of his fleet, and 
be ſhips were 1n coriſequence more 
cattered than they had been be- 
ore; and whilſt in this diſorder, 
ie adyauced to the enemy, and 
nade the ſignal for battle. 
That the above conduct was the 
more unaccountable, as the ene- 
/s fleet was not then in diſor- 
ler, nor beaten, nor flying, but 


— 


r 


— — 1 


in that tack which approached the 
Intiſ fleet, (all their motions 


battle) and they edged down and 
attacked it whilſt in diſorder, By 
thus un-officer-like conduct, a ge- 
eral engagement was not brought 
dn, but the other flag-officers and 
aptans were left to engage with- 
out order or regularity, from 
whence great confuſion enſued ; 
dme of his ſhips were prevented 


EE — II 7” I”. is I _ =&S = = = 


we 


- UV 


were not near enou 


e 11 of a French fleet of 
ne 


formed in a regular line of battle, 


plainly indicating a delign to give 


* Wy 
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getting into action at all, others 
gh to the ene- 
my; and ſome, from the confu- 
ſion, fired into others of the King's 
ſhips, and did them conſiderable 
damage; and the vice-admiral of 
the blue was left alone to engage 
ſingly and unfupported. In theſe 
1 the ſaid Admiral Keppel 
negligently performed the duty 
impoſed on him. | 


. The Admiral, Mr. Preſident, to 
this charge, I anſwer, that I have 
never, underſtood preparations for 
fight, to have. any other meanin 
in the language and e 
ing of ſeamen, than that = 
ticular ſhip under the direction 
and diſcipline of her own officers, 
when in purſuit of an en 
every reſpec cleared and in readi- 
neſs for action; the contrary of 
which, no admiral of a fleet, with- 
out reaſonable cauſe, , will pre- 
ſume; and at from the morning of 


the 24th, when the French fleet had 


got to windward, the time of the 
action, the Britiſh fleet was in un- 
remitting purſuit of them, it is ſtill 
more difficult to conceive, that any 
thing more is meant by this 
charge, than what is immediately 
after conveyed by the Charge that 


follows it, namely, 


That on the ſame morning 
of the 27th, I did not 
*© put my fleet into a line 
of battle, or into any 
1 order, proper either for 
receiving or attacking 
an enemy of ſuch force. 


Zy this ſedond part of the 
charge, I feel myſelf attacked in 
the exerciſe of that great and broad 
line of diſeretion, which every of- 
hcer commanding. either fleets or 

armies, 


be in 


"- 


— — 


—— 
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armies, is 6fren obliged, both in 
Auty and cbufcience, to exerciſe 
to the beſt of his judgmeot, and 


Which depending on eircumſtances 
Ae ee ante 
*catinot be reduced to any poſitive 


ons infinitely various, 


Tule of "diſcipline or practite; a 


 4ifcretion' which I will ſubmit tb 


the Court, was particularly cal- 


motives to exerciſe; and which, 
in my, public letter to the Bgard 
of Admiralty, I openty avowed to 
Have exerciſed.” T'admir, that oh 
the morning of the 27th of July, 
Aid not put OE into a line 
battle, becauſe I had it not in 
my choice to do ſo, couſiſtent with 
the certainty, or even the proba- 
bility of either giving, or bein 
| battle; and becauſe, if 


Nad ſerupufoufly adhered to that 
ordern which, if the election 
Had been mine, 1 ſhould have 


choſen to have received, or artack- 
"ln witthg eue my, T Would Rave 
vad no enkmy br to receide ot 
l 
I fall therefore; in anſwet to 
this charge, ſubmit to the Cohft 
my Teafons for determining” to 
bring the French fleet to battle at 
All events; and ſhall ſhew, that 
any other order than tharin which 
my fleet was conducted, from my 
belt ſeeing them, to the moment of 


— 9 
. „ 


che action, was incompatible with 


ſuch determination. 
And in order to this, I muſt 


call the attention of the court to 


4 retroſpective view of the motions 
of the two fleets, from their firſt 
coming in fight of, each other. 

„On my firſt diſcovering the 
French fleet at one.o'clock in the 
afternoon of the 23d of july, I 
made the neceſfary ſignals for 
forming my fleet in the order 


battle, which I Vffecked! 
che evefiing, hen I. ny 
by gurl. and lay cill te a. 
ing, when perceiving thy 
'F arb fleet Fd neon I 
during the night, and cary, 
preſſed ſail to preſerve it, 14 
continyed the fignal for the jy 


# 


and made the gen 


eral 


led upon by the ſtrongeſt and beſt chaſe to windward, in bon 
th 


they would join battle 
rather than ſuffer two of ther, 
n ſhips to be entirely ſepa 
from them, and give ne th 
chante of cutting off à un 
Which had cartied away 2 top 
maſt in the night, and which by 
for a ſhift of wind I mult boy 
taken.” In this, "however, I w 
im 1 wh ted, for they ſuffered ny 
of them to go off 'alropether, al 
continued to make every uſe ofth 
advantage of the Wind. 
This Anduods endeabour oth 
French admiral to avoid comingy 
actlon, which, from his thus h. 
ing the wind, was always in li 
option, led me tb 'believe bee. 

edted a reinforcement ; a rfl 

50h which would alone have ben 
ſufficient to determine me to ug 
my purſuit in as collected a bal 
as the nature of ſuch a pur 
would admit of, without the dey 
of the line, and to ſeize the ii 
opportunity of bringiyg on a0. 
gagement. 

5 it I had other reaſons no [eh 
urgent. 
f by obſtinately adhering wi 
line of battle, I had ſuffered, yl 
inevitaby muſt, the French i 
to have ſeparated from me; 
if by ſuch ſeparation the Eng 
convoys from the Eaſt and Wel 
Jodies, which I have already fatt 
in the introduction to my defence! 
have been then expected * 


\ 
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een cut Of, or the coaſt of En Fu 


ind been inſulted, what would 


my fituation ? Sheltered 
22 — of diſcipline, [ 
rhaps might have 2 pu- 
(ment, but I could not ve el- 
aped cenſure; I ſhould neither 
the contempt of my 
ellow citizens, nor the reproaches 


f my own conſcience. 

Moved by theſe important con- 
derations, ſupported by the ex- 
mples of A miral Ruſſel, and 
ther great naval commanders, 
ho in fimilar fituations had ever 
nade ſtrict order give way to rea- 
able enterprize, and particu- 

ly encouraged by the remem- 
ance of having myſelf ſerved 
nder that truly great officer Lord 
awke, when, rejecting all rules 
id forms, he graſped at victory 
y an irregular attack; I deter- 
nined not to loſe ſight of the 
rench fleet by being outfailed 
m preſerving the line of battle, 
but to keep my fleet as well col- 
ted as I could, and near enough 
o aſſiſt and act with each other, 
n caſe a change of wind or other 
wurable circumſtances ſhould 
nable me to force the enemy to 
ton; 

ouch were my feelings and re- 
dlutions when the day broke on 


ie morning of the 27th of July; . 
t which time the fleet under my 


ommand was in the following 


olition ; Vice- Admiral Sir Robert 


aland was about four miles 


litant on the Victory's weather 
harter with moſt of the ſhips of 
s own divifion, and ſome of 


ole belonging to the center; and 


ce-admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer 

t about three miles diſtance, a 

punt before the lee beam of the 

Vado, with his mainſail up, 
Vor. XXII. 


which obliged the ſhips of his 


diviſion to continue under an eaſy 


The French fleet was as much 
to windward, and at as great a 
diſtance, as it had been the pre- 


ceding morning, ſtanding with © 


freſh. wind cloſe hauled on the 
larboard tack, to all appearance 
avoiding me with the ſame induſtry 
as ever. | 

At this time, therefore, I had 
no greater inducement to form the 


line than I had on. the morning of 
the former day; and I could not 


have formed it without greatly in- 
creaſing my diſtance from the 


French fleet, contrary to that plan 


of operations which I have already 


ſubmitted to the judgment of the - 


Court, 
The Vice-admiral of the blug 
next charges, 


«© That although my fleet was 
„already diſperſed, and in 
«« diforder, I, by makin 

the ſignal for fevend 
ſhips of his diviſion to 
Chaſe to windward, in- 
creaſed the diſorder of 
that part of my fleet, 
* and that the ſhips were 
in conſequence more 
ſcattered than they had 
been before; and that, 
whilſt in this diſorder, I 
advanced to the enemy, 
and made the ſignal for 
« battle.“ 


In this part of the —_ there 
is a ſtudious deſign to miſlead the 
underſtanding, and, by leaving out 


times and intermediate events, to 


make the tranſactions of half a day 


appear but as one moment, 


it is indeed impoſlible to read it 


without being poſſeſſed with the 


(S] idea, 


4 
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idea, that at half paſt five in the we were about, the wind 
morning, when I made the ſignal ſome points in our fayour b 
for ſix of the ſhips of the Vice- weſtward, which enabled ung 
admiral of the blue's diviſion to up for a part of them; but 
- chaſe to windward, I was in the dark ſquall that almoſt imei 
immediate proſpect of cloſing with ly came on, I loſt fight of tha 
an enemy approaching me in a for above half an hour; and yi 
regular line, and all their motions it cleared away, at eleven ce 
N — indicating a deſign to give I diſcovered that the French 
battle; inſtead of which, both the had changed their poſition, x 
fleets were then on the larboard were endeavouring to form thel 
- tack, the enemy's fleet near three on the larboard tack, which 6 
- teagues to windward, going off ing they could not effect wiky 
cloſe by the wind with a preſſed coming within gun-ſhot of the 
fail; my reaſon therefore for of the Britiſh fleet, they ech 
making that ſignal at half paſt down and fired on my headnd 
+ five, was to collect as many of the ſhips, as they approached then 
| ſhips to windward as I could, in the contrary tack, at a quam 
order to ſtrengthen the main body after eleven, which was inſtant 
of the fleet, in caſe I ſhould be returned; and then, and wi iþ 
able to get to action, and to fill up then, I made the fignal for ball 
the interval between the Victory all this happened in about half a 
and the Vice-admiral, which was hour; and muſt have been dun 
occaſioned by his being far to lee - to the enemy's falling to leewal 
ward; and it is plain that the in performing their evolution 
/ . Vice-admiral muſt have himſelf ring the ſquall, which we cal 
underſtood the object of the ſignal, not ſee, and by that means n 
fince it has appeared in the courfe duced this ſudden and unexped 
of the evidence, that on its being opportunity of engaging them, x 
made the Formidable ſet her main- they were near three league: + 
* fail, and let the reefs out of her head of me when the ſquall can 
| topſails: and indeed the only rea- on. | 
ſon why it was not originally made If, therefore, by making ti! 
. for the whole diviſion was, that - fignal for the line of battle wit 
they muſt have then chaſed as a the van of my fleet was thus fur 
diviſion, - which would have re- denly getting within reach of tt 
tarded the beſt- going ſhips, by an enemy, and well connected mi 
-#ttendance on the Vice-admiral. the center, as my accuſer himk 
Things were in this. ſituation, has admitted, I had called bi 
when, about nine o'clock, the the Vice-admiral of the red, f 
French fleet wore and ſtood to the French fleet might either hart 
" ſouthward on the ſtarboard tack; formed their line complete, a 
' but the wind, immediately after have come down upon my fe 
- - they were about, coming more while in the confuſion of gettin} 
"ſoutherly, I continged to ſtand on into order of battle, or (what! 
till a quarter paſt ten, ag which had ſtill greater reaſon to appr 
time I tacked the Britiſh fleet to- hend) might have gone oft w 
_ gether by ſignal; and foon after windward out of my —_— 
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ther for, even as it was, the 
nemy's van, inſtead of coming 
doe to action, kept their wind, 
and paſſed hardly within random 
ſhot. TT, 
My accuſer next aſſerts, as an ag- 
W gravation of his former charge, - 


That the French fleet was 
© in a regular line, on the 
te tack which a 
e the Britiſh fleet; all 
« their motions. . plainly 
« indicating a deſign to 
« give battle.“ 

Both which facts have already 
been contradicted, by the teſti- 
mony of even his own witneſſes. 
That the enemy's fleet was not in 
a regular line of battle, appeared 
by the French admiral being out 
of his ſtation, far from the center 
of his line, and next, or very 
near, to a ſhip carrying a vice- 
admiral's flag; and from ſome of 
their ſhips being a-breaſt of each 
other, and in one as they paſſed 
the Engliſh fleet, with other appa- 
rent marks of irregularity : 1n- 


proached 
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by the van of the French fleet 
hauling their wind again, inſtead 
of bearing down into action, and 
by their hoiſting no colours when 


they began to engage. 


Notwithſtanding theſe incontro- 
vertible truths, my accuſer im- 
putes it to me that a general en- 
a was not brought on; 

ut it is evident, from the teſti- 
mony of every witneſs he has call- 
ed, that a general engagement, 
was never in my choice; and 
that, ſo far from its being prevent- 
ed by my not having formed the 
line of battle, no engagement 
either general. or partial, could 


have been brought on, if I had 


formed it: indeed, it is a contra- 
diction in terms, to ſpeak of a 
general engagement, where 'the 
fleet that has the wind, tacks to 
paſs the fleet to leeward on the 
contrary tack. 

Such was the manner in which, 
after four days purſuit, I was at 
laſt enabled, by a favourable ſhift 


of wind, to cloſe with the fleet of 


France. 


deed every motion of the French... And if I am juſlifiable on prin- 


fleet, from about nine, when it 
went on the ſtarboard tack, till 
the moment of the action, and 
even during the action itſelf, I ap- 
pretend to be deciſive againſt the 
alledged indication of deſigning 
battle: for, if the French admiral 
lad really deſigned to 'come to 
ation, I apprehend he never 
would have got his fleet on the 
contrary tack to that on which the 
Intim fleet was coming up to 
bim, but would have ſhortened 
ſail, and waited for it, formed in 
the line on the ſame tack; and 
eren when he did tack towards 
the Britiſh fleet, the alledged in- 
Ucation is again direQly refuted, 


ciple, in the exerciſe of that diſ- 
cretion which I have been ſub- 
mitting to your judgment, of 
bringing on, at all events, an un- 
willing enemy to battle, I am 
certainly not called upon to de- 
ſcend to all the minutiæ of con- 
fequences reſulting from ſuch en- 
terprize ; even if ſuch had enſued, 
as my accuſer has aſſerted, but 
which his own witneſſes have not 
only failed to eſtabliſh, but abſo- 
lutely refuted. It would be an 
inſult on the underſtanding of the 
Court, were I to offer any argu- 
ments to ſhew, that ſhips which 
engage without a line of battle can- 
not ſo cloſely, uniformly, and mu- 

[SJ 2 tually 


— 
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in to prevent the conſequences 
| have mentioned, makes it un- 
neceſſary to enlarge on the proba- 
ble effect of ſuch a general ma- 
ncuvre With all the ſhips a- head. 
Indeed, I only remark it as a 
Wtroogly relative circumſtance, ap- 
ing by the evidence of a very 
able and experienced officer, and 
by no means as A juſtification for 
aving ſtood away to a great diſ- 
tance beyond the enemy before I 
wore, becauſe the charge itſelf is 
grolly falſe in fact: 
” The Victory had very little way 
while her head was to the fouth- 
ward, and although her damages 
were conſiderable, was the firſt 
ſhip of the center diviſion that got 
round towards the enemy again, 


= = „ „% „ . ee 


7 and ſome time before the reſt were 
„bee to follow her; fince even as 
r, not above three or four 
ere able to cloſe yp with her on 
+ the larboard tack ; ſo that had it 
eren been practicable to have wore 
14. WWF ſooner than I did, no good purpoſe 
od have been anſwered by it, 
m ine I muſt only have wore the 
u boner back again, to have col- 
te Weed the diſabled ſhips, which 
old have been thereby left till 
ker a- fern. ; 

id, The Formidable was no other- 
nie engaged with the enemy dur- 
on Ig this ſhort interval, than as 
being in the rear, which muſt al- 
ch, neceſſarily happen to ſhips 
lp in that fityation, when fleets en- 
tht page each other on contrary tacks, 
0: and no one witneſs has attempted 
an e {peak to the danger my aecuſer 
cin emplains of, except his own cap- 
ti un, who, on being called upon 
de e fx the time when ſuch danger 
ſr WY apprehended, ſtated it to be 
ac WY before the Formidable opened her 


Wme.-which renders the applica- 
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tion of it as a conſequence of the 


ſecond” charge too abſurd to de- 
mand a refutation. Now pleaſe to 
read the third, Sir, * 


e Advocate. The third ar- 


= 
ticle of the charge is, That after 


«© the vice-admiral of the blue 
had paſſed the laſt of the ene= 
„ my's ſhips, and immediately 
«© wore and laid his own ſhip's 
„ head towards the enemy again, 
*© being then in their wake, an 

«« at a little diſtance only, and 
* expeCting the admiral to ad- 
“ vance with all the ſhips to re- 
*© new the fight; the admiral did 
«© not advance for that purpoſe, 
** but ſhortened fail, hauled down - 
<* the ſignal for battle; nor did he 
* at that time, or at any other 
«« whilſt ſtanding towards the ene- 
„% my, call the ſhips together in 
% order to renew he attack, as 
«© he might have done, particu- 
« larly the vice-admiral of the red 
% and his divifion, which had re- 
« ceived the leaſt damage, had 
«© been the longeſt out of action, 
% were ready and fit to renew it, 
«« were then to windward, 
© could have bore down and 
«« fetched any part of the French 
«« fleet, if the ſignal for battle had 
©© not been hauled down; or if 
© the ſaid Admiral Keppel had 
4 availed himſelf of the fignal ap» 
“ pointed by the thirty-firſt arti- 
*«« cle of the Fighting inſtructions, 
* by which he might have ordered 


„ thoſe to lead, who are to lead 


« with the ſtarboagd tacks on 
« board by a wind, which fignal 
was applicable to the 0 on 
«« for renewing the engagement 
«« with advantage after the Frenc 


«« fleet had been beaten, their 
«« line broken, and in 2 
| « Tn 


[J z 


In theſe inſtances he did not do 
& the utmoſt in his power to 
4 take, fink, burn or deſtroy the 
«« French fleet, that had attacked 
ce the Britiſh fleet,” \ 


_ The Admiral. Sir, As ſoon as 
Thad wore to ſtand towards the 
enemy, I hauled down the fignal 
for battle, which I judged impro- 
per to be kept abroad till the ſhips 
could recover their ſtations, or at 
leaſt get near evough to ſupport 
each other in action; and in order 
to call them together for that pur- 
poſe, I immediately made the ſig- 

al to form the line of battle a- 
head, a cable's length aſunder, and 
the Victory being at this time a- 
head of all the center and red di- 
viſion, I embraced that opportuni- 
ty of unbending her maintop-ſail, 
which was totally unſerviceable, 
and in doing which the utmoſt ex- 
pedition was uſed, the ſhips a-ſtern 
of me doing all they could in the 
mean time to get into their ſtations, 
ſo that no time was loſt by this ne- 
. ceſſary operation, 

The 
the Victory during this period; it 
was her Kation in the line, on 
that tack; yet at the very moment 
my accuſer dares to charge me 
with not calling the ſhips together 
to renew the attack,--he himſelf, 
though his ſhip was in a manage- 
able condition, as has appeared by 
the evidence of his own captain, 
—and though he had wore, ex- 
| petting (as he ſays) the battle to 

renewed, quitted his ſtation in 
the front of that line of battle, 
the ſignal for which was flying, 
ed to leeward of me on the ſtar- 
tack, while I was advanc- 

ing to the enemy, and never came 
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before he had left the Victory vit 


ormidable was a-head of 
oP body, which they bad got int 


and not from any diſorder or c 


into the line during the reſt ait 


1. 0 f 
n this ſituation I judged jt 
ceſſary that the vice. admural gh, 


red, who was to windward, 3 
puſhing forward on my wende ate 

w with fix or ſeven ſhips of ifa 
diviſion, ſhould lead on. the l. * 


board tack, in order to give in 
to the ſhips which had cone 4 
out of action, to repair their 
mages; and get collected topeths, 
and the ſignal appointed by th 
thirty-firſt article of the Fighti 
Inſtructions not being applicabl, 
as the French fleet was ſo neuf 
a-head of us, that by keegiy 
cloſe to the wind we could a 
have fetched them, I made dt 
Proſerpine's ſignal, in order y 
have diſpatched Captain Sutiy 
with a meſſage to Vice-adnin 
Sir Robert Harland, to lead th 
fleet on the larboard tack ; by 


the orders he had received, th 
French fleet wore and ſtood to the 
ſouthward, forming their line a 
the ſtarboard tack, their ſhips 
vancing regularly out of a coll: 


rom the operation of weariy, 


fuſion ; though had ſuch diſcrdr 
or confuſion really exiſted, I coil 
have derived no immediate adm 
tage from it, not having a ul 
cient force collected to pte 
their forming, by an attempt to 
new the attack. The Victory i 
at this time the neareſt ſhip to # 
enemy, with no more than tin 
or four of the center diviſion i 
any ſituation to have ſup 
her, or each other in action; 
vice-admiral of the blue ws ® 
the ſtarboard tack, ſtanding * 


om his tation, totally regardleſs 


"i 


um the line; and moſt of the 
der ſhips, except the red divi- 
on, bole poſition I have already 
ated, were far a-ſtern, and five 


= = 3 2a 


a the lee quarter. 

Moſt of theſe facts are already 
aabliſhed by my accuſer's own 
vidence ; and I ſhall prove and 
nfirm them all by the teſtimony 
if that part of the fleet, whoſe 
vations will enable them to ſpeak 
othem with certainty. 

I truſt they will convince the 
ourt, that I had it not in my 
ower to collect the fleet together 
o renew the fight at that time, 
and that from their not being able 
o follow me, I conſequently could 
ot advance with them ; that I 
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ia not ſhorten ſail, but only ſnift- 
be dan unſerviceable one when 1 
vil Sas far a-head, and the ſhips un- 
te ble to follow ; that I did not haul 


lown the ſignal for battle till it 
eaſed to be capable of producing 
uny good effect; that during the 
hole time I ſtood towards the 
nemy, Iendeayoured by the moſt 
ſorcible of all ſignals, the ſignal 
por the line of battle, to call the 
Pups together, in order to renew 
the attack; that I did avail my- 
ſelf of the ſhips that were with the 
nce-admiral of the red, as far as 
circumſtances admitted ; and that 
| therefore did to the utmoſt in 
my power to take, fink, burn and 
Geſtroy the French fleet, which 
tad attacked the Britiſh fleet. 
Read the fourth article if you 
pleaſe, , i 


Juze Advocate. The fourth ar- 
ice of the charge is, ** That, 
* nſkead of advancing to renew 


* 
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if the fignal that was flying to 


Gbled ſhips at a great diſtance 


the engagement, as in the pre- 
« ceding articles is alledged, 
* and as he might and ought to 
% have done, the admiral wore 
*« and made ſail directly from the 
«© enemy; and thus he led the 


«© whole Britiſh fleet away from 


« them, which gave them the op- 
cc portunity to rally unmoleſted, 
and to form again into a line of 
% battle, and to ſtand after the 
«© Britiſh fleet. 

This was diſgraceful to the 


« Britiſh flag; for it had the ap- 


4% pearance of a flight, and gave 
% the French admiral a pretence 
*© to claim the victory, and to 
% publiſh to the world that the 
«© Britiſh fleet ran away, and that 


he purſued it with the fleet of 


© France, and offered it battle.“ 


The Admiral. Sir, the French 
fleet having wore, .and began to 
form their line on the ſtarboard 
tack by the wind, which if they 
had kept would have brought them 
cloſe up with the center diviſion, 
ſoon afterwards edged away, point- 
ing towards four or five of the diſ- 
abled ſhips, which were at a diſ- 
tance to leeward, and with evi- 
dent intention to have ſeparated 
them from the reſt of the fleet ; 
to prevent which, I made the fig- 
nal to wear, and ſtood athwart 
their van in a diagonal courſe, to 
give protection to theſe crippled 

ups, keeping the ſignal for the 
line flying, to form and collect the 
fleet on the ſtarboard tack : and as 
I had thus been obliged to alter 
my diſpoſition before Captain Sut- 
ton left the Victory with my for- 
mer meſſage, I diſpatched him with 
orders to the vice · admiral of the red 
to form with his diviſion at a diſtance 
aſtern of the Victory to cover the 


(S] 4 rear, 


* 
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rear, and to keep the enemy in windward, with his fore fa 
<beck till the vice-admiral of the unbent, and making no viſible g 
blue ſhould come into his ſtation fort to obey the ſignal, which * 
with his diviſion, in obedience to been flying the whole aftern 
the fignal, Theſe orders the vice- I ſent the Fox at five o'clock wit 
admiral of the red inſtantly obey- orders to him to bear down in 
ed, and was formed in my wake my wake, and to tell him thy] 
before four o'clock ; when finding only waited for him and his d 
that while by the courſe I ſtee ſion to renew the battle; 1 
to protect the crippled ſhips, I while I was diſpatching theſe fi 
was nearing the enemy, the vice gates, having before hauled don 
admiral of the blue fill continued the ſignal to come into my wab 
to lie to windward, and by ſo do- I put abroad the fignal for 
ing kept his diviſion from joining ſhips to come into their ſation 
me, I made the fignal for ſhips to always keeping the ſignal for th 
windward to bear down into my line flying. All this producing u 
wake; and that jt might be the effect on the vice-admiral of th 
better diſtinguiſhed (both being blue, and wearied out with fri 
ſignals at the mizen peak) I haul- leſs expectation, at ſeven o'clok 
— down the ſignal for the line for I made the ſignal for each pu. 
about ten minutes, and then hoiſt- ticular ſhip of the vice- admiril i 
ed it again. This figna] for ſhips the blue s diyiſion to come into la 
to windward to bear down he re- ftation ; but before they had u. 
peated, though he had not repeat- compliſhed it, night put an end 
ed that for the line of battle; but to all further operations. 
not bearing down himſelf, he It may be obſerved, that amongt 
ed the ſhips of his diviſion to in- theſe ſignals I did not make d 
erpret his repeating it, as requir- Formidable's.----If the vice · ani 
4 inf them to come into his wake ral chuſes to conſider this as a ci. 
"> Inſtead of mine. - pable neglect, I can only ſay thi 
Having now accompliſhed the it occurred to me, to treat hin 
protection of the diſabled ſhips, with a delicacy due to his rank, 
and the French fleet continuing which had ſome time before i. 
| to form their line, ranging up to duced me to ſend him the meſlze 
leeward parallel to the center di- by Captain Windſor ; the partich 
viſion, my only object was to form Jars of which he has already fait 

1 mine, in order to bear down upon fully related to the court. 
= - them to renew the battle: and I traſt J have little reaſon to ; 
& therefore, at a quarter before five, prey that you will be incline 
1 after having repeated the ſignal for to conſider my conduct, as | hat 
| Tips to windward to bear down ſtated it, in anſwer to this fourt 
into my wake with no better effect article of the charge, as diſgract 
than before, 1 ſent the Milford, ful to the Britiſh flag ! After I hat 
with orders to the vice-admiral of wore upon the ſame tack with tt 
the red to ſtretch a-head and take enemy, to protect the diſabled 
his tation in the line, Which he part of my fleet, and to collect de 
inſtantly obeyed ; and the vice- reſt together, there would hate 

admirat of the biye being fill t9 been. fee is do to a 


- 


alle, but bearing right down 
— the enemy, if my accuſer 
led down his diviſion in obe- 
nce to the repeated ſignals and 
ders which I have ſtated. The 
gory never went more than two 
| * under her double reefed 
ppſails, and foreſail, much ſhat- 
red, which kept the ſhips that, 
ere near her under their topſails, 
id ſuffered the French fleet, 
hich might always have brought 
e to action, if they had inclined 
o do it, to range up parallel with 
ie center under very little ſail: 
ad it was to protect the five diſ- 


o give the reſt time to form into 
ome order, that 1 judged it more 
xpedient to ſtand as I did, under 
at eaſy ſail, than to bring to, 
vith my head to the ſouthward, 

he court will judge whether it 
yas poſſible for any officer in the 
ſervice, really to believe that theſe 
perations could give the appear- 
ance of a flight, or furniſh a ra- 
tional pretence to the French ad- 
mural to claim the victory, or pub- 
liſh to the world that the Britiſh 
fleet had run away, Pleaſe to read 
tde next article, 


Judge Advocate, The fifth ar- 
ticle of the charge is, That in 
* the morning of the 28th of Ju- 
* ly, 1778, when it was perceived 
that only three of the French 
* fleet remained near the Britiſh 
in the fityation the whole had 
deen in the night before, and 
that the reſt were to lee ward at 
1 t diſtance, not in a line 
battle, but in a heap; the 

: admiral did not cauſe the fleet 
\ © purſye the flying enemy, nor 
even to chaſe the three ſhips 
led after the reſt ; but, on 


10 


bled "ſhips above mentioned, and 
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te the contrary, he led the Britiſh 
e fleet another way, directly from 
«© the enemy. | 

* By theſe inſtances of miſcon- 
duct and neglet a glorious op- 
«« portunity was loſt of doing a 
% moſt eſſential ſervice to the 
«« flate, and the honour of the 
««© Britiſh navy was tarniſhed.” “ 


The Admiral. Sir, On the morn- 
ing of the 28th of July, the French 
fleet (except three ſail, which were 
ſeen on the lee-quarter) was only 
viſible from the maſt heads of ſome 
of the ſhips of the Britiſh fleet, 


and at a diſtance from me, which 


afforded not the ſmalleſt proſpe& 
of coming up with them, more 
eſpecially as their ſhips, though 
certainly much damaged in their 
hulls, had not apparently ſuffered 
much in their maſts and fails; 
whereas the fleet under my com- 
mand was generally and tly 
ſhattered i, their Abo 2 


and rigging, and many of them 


unable to carry ſail; as to the 
three French ſhips, I made the 
ſignal at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing for the Duke, Bienfaiſant, 
Prince George, and Elizabeth, to 
give them chaſe, judging them to 
be the propereſt ſhips for that pur- 
poſe; but the two laſt were not 
able to carry ſufficient ſail to give 
even countenance to the purſuit ; 
and looking round to the general 
condition of my fleet, I ſaw it 
was in vain to attempt either a ge- 
neral or a partial chaſe. Indeed, 
my accuſer does not venture to 
alledge that there was any probabi- 
lity, or even poſſibility, of doing 
it with effect, which deſtroys the 

whole imputation of his charge. 
Under theſe circumſtances | truſt 
I could not miſtake my duty A and 
| was 


I 1 


* 


I was reſolved, as I have already 
before obſerved in the introduction 
to my defence, not to ſacrifice it 
to an empty. ſhow and appearance, 
which 1s beneath the dignity of an 


officer, unconſcious of any failure 


or neglect. To have urged a 
fruitleſs purſuit with a fleet fo 
greatly crippled in its maſts and 
fals, after a diſtant and flying 
enemy, within reach of their own 
ports and with a freſh wind blow- 
ing fair for their ports, with a large 
ſwell, would have been not only 
wantonly expoſing the Britiſh fleet 
under my command without end 
or object, but miſleading and de- 
feating its operations, by delaying 
the refitment neceſlary for carry- 
ing on the future ſervice with vi- 


gour and effect. 1 


My accuſer aſſerts, by a general 
_ conclafion, to the five articles ex- 


hibited againſt me, that from what 
he ſtates as inſtances of miſconduct 
and neglect in me, a glorious op- 
portunity was loſt of doing a moſt 
eſſential ſervice to the ſtate, and 
that the honour of the Britiſh navy 
was tarniſhed. | | 
The truth of the aſſertion, that 
an opportunity was loft, I am not 
called upon either to combat > 


deny; it 1s ſufficient for me, i 


ſhall be ſucceſsful in proving that, 
that opportunity was ſeized by 
me, and followed up to the full 
extent of my power; if the court 
mall be of that opinion, I am ſa- 
tisfed ; and it will then reſt with 


the vice-admiral of the blue to ex- 


2 to what cauſe it is to be re- 
ferred, that the glorious opportu- 
hity he ſpeaks of was loſt, and to 
whom it is to be imputed (if the 
fact be true) that the honour of 
the Britiſh navy has been car- 
niſhed. * 
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as an eſſential and indiſpenlatk 


Having now offered to the 
preciſe anſwers to all the chu 
exhibited againſt me; I Hal 
ceed to call my witneſſes wh 
port thoſe anſwers, and of cow 
to refute the charges in the us 
in which they have been no 
I ſhall call them not as a pris 
commonly calls his witneſs, 
oppoſe them to thoſe which agpy 
for the proſecution—quite the 
trary.— I bring them to ſup 
confirm, enlarge, and illuſtratey 
moſt the body of the evidew 
which has been given by ny 
cuſer. 

But, before I fit down, 1 nd 
diſcharge a duty which | feel m 
ſelf to owe to the reputation 
Yervice highly and juſtly favour 
in this country, and which can u 
ver ſuffer in its honour, but tþ 
nation itſelf will ſuffer in pra 
tion, | 

I have heard it aſſerted, al 
contended for during this tri 


right of a captain of a man of 
to make additions and alteraim 
in the ſhip's log-book, even ar 
the original entries had been {, 
examined, and approved by hn. 
ſelf. I have ſeen this attempt 
to be excuſed, nay, even juſiie 
and boaſted of in a cafe where 
alterations and additions intros 
ed matter of criminal and capi 
offence, acknowledged by the ps 
ty to have been introduced mosi 
after the original entries were 
ſerted; and with knowledge tis 
a criminal charge had then bl 
exhibited againit the perſon ® 
whoſe trial they were firſt heardd 
J have heard this attempted ub 
defended where the molt matend 
of the alterations and adcinw 
werecertainly not ſupported * 


APPENDIX to the 
Upon this occaſion, ſurely, I 
called upon to enter my proteſt 
ainſt a claim which ſubjects the 
books of the ear On ſhips, that 
ft to contain, if not always a 
et always a genuine nar- 
1 their Hen when 
events are freſh and recent, 
ten they cannot be miſtaken, 
1 can hardly be miſrepreſented, 
which ought never to be al- 
--d after the entries have been 
ade and authorized. 
This is the caſe of the firſt alte- 
tion of the log-book. — Another 
eration has fince appeared in 
other log-book I that of the p. o- 
ator himſelf! little differing 
am the former, except that the 
ſon that has actually made it 
pes not appear to juſtify it; that 
ge witneſs to it ſtates it to have 
en made ſoon after the engage- 
gent, and that the deſtruction of 


dme leaves, and ſubſtitution of 
thers, ſeems to be rather made 
ir the purpofe of exculpating 
nother perſon than of criminating 
te, But whatever the intention 
as, the thing is equally unjuſti- 


able in all reſpects. It tends 
qually to deſtroy all ſort of uſe in 
eſe kind of records, and to ren- 
ler them highly fallacious, and 
ofibly highly dangerous. I do 
ot dwell on all the particulars of 
hat unhappy buſineſs! — It is 
painful to me, and the nature of 
he tranſaction is but to viſible, 
here has always been, and pro- 
badly will * be, ſomething 
lovenly in theſe books, and the 
maſters have thought they have 
more power over them than is pro- 
er. There is, however, a great 
ference between inaccuracy and 
malicious deſign, There is a dif- 
ference between the correction or 
'*Pply of indifferent matters, and 
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the cancelling of pages, and put- 
ting in others; —omitting, adding 
to, and varying the moſt important 
things for the moſt important pur- 
poſes. 95 
It is alſo proper for me to ſtate 
two or three facts to the court, in 
order to place the conduct of my 
accuſer in its proper point of view. 
] admit that the charges he has 
exhibited againſt me are very hei- 
nous. They expreſs miſconduct 
and negligence ; they imply (and 
ſo the court has underſtood them 
to imply) cowardice alſo. If I 
ever committed them at all, it was 
in his preſence, and in the pre- 
ſence of a numerous corps of offi- 
cers, who 'being called upon by 
the court, have all unanimouſly 
refuſed, or I truſt will refuſe to fix 
any one _—_ upon me. I have 
mentioned before the circumſtance 
of my accuſer's ſilence for months, 
during which he was called upon 
by the duty he owed to his coun 
to have ſtated my miſconduR, if 
any ſuch had exiſted ; and his re- 
fuſal to do ſo is ſtrong evidence of 
itſelf, that even in his opinion my 
conduct was liable to no reproach. 
But this is not all; even ſo late 
as the 5th of October laſt, I re- 
ceived a letter from him, dated 
at ſea, conceived in terms of great 
good will and reſpect for me; in 
which, having occaſion to men- 
tion ſome prizes, which had been 
taken by the fleet, he conſiders that 
as a ſubject of little moment to 
me, aſſigning this as a reaſon, 
* for I know you had rather meet 
* the French fleet.” That fleet 
which he ſays I fled from ! 
Is this conſiſtent with the tenor 
of thoſe charges ?—Could the man 
who wrote the one, believe the 
other ? It is abſolygely impoſſible, 
I cannot produce this letter in 
evidenee ; 
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evidence ; but when I go out of 
the court, I will ſhew it to any 
tleman who is deſirous to 
it“. 
Another thing more, and I have 
done. 2 
Sir Hugh Palliſer thought pro- 


er to addreſs the public in a 
printed newſpaper, dated the 4th 


of November, . as it 


ſeems, for the ſake of aſſerting 
that he was not, and inſinuatin 
that 7 wvas, the cauſe of the F 2 
fleee not being re- attacked in the 
afternoon of the 27th of July. 

In that paper he poſitively denies 
that he received any meſſage b 
Captain Windſor ſaying a wo! 
about renewing the attack, and he 
calls the contrary aſſertion a falſe 
one.—Captain Windſor has been 
called, and he has proved, that at 
five o'clock he received from me, 
and at about half paſt five he de- 
livered to Sir Hugh Palliſer him- 
ſelf, the we/age to come with the 
ſhips of his diviſion into my wake, 
and that I only waited for him to 
renew the attack. 

This account of Captain Wind- 
ſor has been attempted to be diſ- 
credited by the proſecutor, who 
has aſked Captain Bazely, and I 
believe one or two more, whether 
it was not at a later hour than 
Captain Windſor named.—T ſhall 
for that reaſon call witneſſes to 
confirm Captain Windſor in all the 
circumſtances of his teflimony. 

I owe it to him, as an honour- 
able man, to ſhew that his evi- 
dence is correctly true. 

I will prove that the meſſa 
ſent by me, was preciſely the — 
ſage delivered by him at the time 
he ſpeaks to, and that it was ex- 


actly repeated by him to the vice- 


- © See this letter in page 293. 


> 


- afternoon of a ſammer's day, 


admiral, -yet, after his 
had heard, at half paſt fines 


1 waited only for him and h 
vikon to renew the attack; cha 
tleman applies to me, ignoran, Ice 
gligent, cowardly, as he now n 
ents me, to certify his good 


viour, and to ſupport his chm 
againſt the malice of his enen 

He applies to me to eri 
per, containing many partiel 
directly — to A 
you have owe upon oath, 
which I will alſo ſhew t x 
one 1. 

At preſent I have only u 
with one of thoſe particylars, Ti 
paper (concurring with his 
tempts in this trial) contains f 
aſſertion, ** that the calling! 
e and vice-admiral Sir Robet 
«© Harland's diviſions, into 1 
«© wake, in the evening, wa 
te for the purpoſe of renewing i 
e battle at that time, but u 
* in readineſs for it in the ne 
90 24. This my accuſer had 
confidence to tender me to ſig. 

To ſign an aſſertion of a fat 
folutely unfounded ; the _ 
of which I know to be true, at 
the contrary of which Cap 
Windſor has proved, and m/ 
cuſer knew to be true. 

How that gentleman felt wit 
this came out I know not; but 
I could conceive myſelf in 
ſame ſituation, I know that! 
would be difficult to expreſs v 
I ſhould feel. I cannot wilh/oit 
oy a puniſhment is my worſt nn) 


The examination of evidence l 
the admiral's defence continued u 
the 8th of Feb. when it was fal 
cloſed, and Sir Hugh Palliſer d 


+ See this paper in page 293. 
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ccutot having claimed à right 
replying ro 3 
de was objected to 3 and the 

having withdrawn, upon the 
tion, came to a reſolution, 
: the ſame was unprecedented, 
| could not be complied with. 


Da the 11th of February the 


art met ; when the Judge Ad- 
ate read the opinion of the 
martial, as follows : 


a Court Martial aſſembled on 
ward his Majeſty's ſhip Britan- 
iz, in Portſmouth Harbour, 
je 9th of January, 1779, and 
eld by Adjournment at the 
Houſe of the Governor of his 
Majeſty's Garriſon at Port(- 
outh, every day afterwards 
Sundays excepted) till the 11th 
ff February, 1779, incluſive ; 
PRESENT. 
Thomas Pye, admiral of 'the 
white, Prehdent. 
tthew Buckle, Eſq; vice-admi- 
ral of the red ; till the cloſe of 
the 6th day, when he became 
unable any longer to continue 
his attendance on account of 
hckneſs, | 
n Montagu, Eſq; vice-admiral 
of the red. A 
mot Arbuthnot, Eſq; Robert 
Roddam, Eſq; rear-admirals of 
the white, 
ptans Mark Milbank, 
Francis Samuel Drake, 
Taylor Penny, 
John Moutray, 
William Bennet, 
Adam Duncan, 
Philip Boteler, 
James Cranſton. 
The Court, purſuant to an or- 
of the Lords Commiſſioners 
ite Admiralty, dated the z iſt 


of December, 1778, and directed 
to Sir Thomas Pye, proceeded to 
enquire into a charge exhibited by 
Vice-admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer 
againſt the Honourable Admiral 
AE Keppel, for miſcondutt 
and neglect of duty on the zyth 
and 28th of July, 1778, in ſundry 
inſtances, as mentioned in a 
which accompanied the ſaid order; 
and to try him for the ſame : and 
the Court having heard the evi- 
dence, and the priſoner's defence, 
and maturely and feriouſly conſi- 
dered the whole, are of opinion, 
that the charge is malicious and 
Hl founded; it having appeared 
that the ſaid admiral, ſo far from 
having. by miſconduct and neglect 
of duty on the days therein allud- 
ed to, loſt opportunity of render- 
ing eſſential ſervice to the ſtate, 
and thereby tarniſhed the honour 
of the Britiſh navy, behaved as 
became a judicious, brave, and 
experienced officer : The'Court do 
therefore ananimouſly and honour- 
ably acquit the faid Admiral Au- 
guſtus Keppel of the ſeveral ar- 
ticles contained in the charge 
againſt him; and he is hereby fully 
and honourably acquitted accord- 
Georce Jacxson, 
Judge Advocate, 


Thomas Pye, 
| Montagu, 
ariot Arbuthnot, 
Robert Roddam, 
Mark Milbank, 
Francis Samuel Drake, 
Taylor Penny, 
John Moutray, 
William Bennet, 
Adam Duncan, 
Philip Boteler, 
James Cranſton. 


— — — 


y— — — 
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The Addreſs of Sir Thomas Pye, 
© Preſident, on delivering the Ad- 


miral his ſword. 


Admiral Keppel, It is no ſmall 
pleaſure to me to receive the 
ebmmands of the Court I have 
the honour to preſide at, that, in 
delivering you your ſword, I am 
10 congratulate you on its being 
reſtored to you with ſo. much ho- 
nour; hoping ere long you will 
be called forth by your Sovereign 
to draw it once more in the defen 


of your country. 0 


Copies of Letters between the Hon. 
; : Admiral Keppel, the Secretary to 
ibe Admiralty, the Fudge Advo- 
. cate, and Sir Hugh Palliſer. 


' © Admiralty-office, ꝙ Dec. 1778. 
n | 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, vice-admiral 
of the blue ſquadron of his Ma- 
jeſty's fleet, having in his letter of 
. this day's date tranſmitted to my 
Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad- 
miralty, a charge of miſconduct 
on the 27th and 28th of July, 
1778, in divers inſtances therein 
mentioned, and deſired that a 
court martial may be held for try- 
ing hon for the fame ; and their 
Lordſhips intending that a court 
martial ſhall be held for that pur- 
poſe, I have it in command from 
them to ſend you herewith a copy 
of the ſaid charge, that you may 
be preparing for your defence, 
T have Re honour to be, 
ir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant. 

PH. STEPHENS, 
Heonble Auguſtus Keppel, 
Admiral of the Blue, &c. 


uy neglect of duty againſt you 


g us. Thy 
ec. 10, 1778. 
8 1 - ; 778 | 
The very extraordinary c 
of your letter of laſt night w 
it impoſſible for me on a (uti 
make any other anſwer; thy 
bare acknowledgment of h 
received it; but it has not n 
ed much time to determine ne; 
Juſtice to my own reputatia, 
inform you, that IL am illy 
meet a court martial whenevg 
Board of Admiralty mall dh 
proper to order me, 
At the ſame time, Sir, I 
you will repreſent to the U 
Commiſſioners my utter alu 


ment at the. countenance ty 


Lordſhips have ſo far given ut 
proceeding, as to reſolve, Qt 
ſame day on which ſuch a cx 
is exhibited, .to. order a court! 
tial againit the commande 
chief of the fleet, on an tt 
from an inferior officer, unde 
the very peculiar circumſtancs 
which Sir Hugh Palliſer 1 
ſtands. 

I am, Sir, your humble ſera 


A ( 
Pb, Stephens, Eis. 


Letter from Pn. STEPHENS, A 


Admiralty-office, 11th Dec. l/ 
STIR, 

I received yeſterday aftem 
your letter of the toth infant! 
knowledging the receipt of 3 
of the gth, tranſmitting 2 
of the charge exhibited 2811 
by Vice-admiral Sir Hugl k. 
ſer; and this morning 1 re 
your letter, dated laſt night, 
mating that you are willing | 
meet a court martial hence 
Board of Admiralty fhal 4 


N ˙¹ »» ̃²Kͥm ͤ A Mm m ũ Ämꝙm ůũn mg mę mc //] 
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ver to order one; and having 

ithout loſs of time laid the ſame 
fore my Lords Commiſſioners of 
e Admiralty, . I am commanded 
y their Lordſhips to acquaint you, 
at they propoſe to order a court 
urtial to be aſſembled on Thurſ- 
ay the 7th of January next, if you 
ink you ſhall be ready with your 
adence by that time; but if not, 
er Lordſhips will order it to be 
don a later day. 


refs at the countenance you con- 
ive their Lordſhips have given to 
is proceeding, by reſolving, on 
le lame day on which the charge 
25 exhibited, to order a court 
u tal, their Lordſhips command 
jeto acquaint you, that they know 
f no inſtance in which the Board 
Admiralty, upon receiving a 
ecific charge of ſuch à nature, 
ened by an officer of rank ſerving 
nder the party accuſed, and ac- 
mpanied with a requeſt for the 
ſembling a court martial there- 
pon, have delayed coming to a 
folution to order one, nor would 
tey have thought themſelves juſ- 
hed, if they had heſitated to 
ake the neceſſary ſteps for bring- 
po the matter to an early and le- 
ul deciſion, 
| have the honour to be, 
Sir, | 

Your moſt obedient, 

humble ſervant, 

| PR. STEPHENS, 


Puble, Admiral Keppel, town. 
4 16th Dec. 1778. 


, 


, chat before they can give the 
& advice in their power upon 


be Charge of Sir Hugh Palliſer, it 


3 . 


As to the aſtoniſhment you ex- 


My counſel having informed 
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will be neceſſary for them to ſee 
the whole of my inſtructions and 
correſpondence with you ; and 


that it may be neceſſary to pro- 


duce the whole or part of them 
before the court martial, I defire 
you will acquaint the Lords Com- 
miſſioners of the Admiralty there- 


with. 
Im, Sit, 
Vour humble ſervant, 
A. K. 
Ph. Stephens, Eig. 


«£4 . 


Mr. Stephens's letter in anſwer to 
mine of the 16th. 


— 18th Dec. 1778. 

I received, and 4oft no time in 
laying before my Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Admiralty, your let- 
ter of the 16th inſtant, reſpecting 
the communication of your in- 
ſtructions, and correſpondence 


with me, to your counſel, and 


rhaps to the court martial that 
is to be aſſembled for your trial. 
I was in hopes I ſhould have been 
enabled by this time to haye ſent 
you their Lordſhips anſwer there- 


to; but as the inſtructions to which 


you allude are of a very ſecret na- 
ture, and were given in purſuance 
of his Majeſty's commands, ſigni. 
hed by one of his Principal Se- 
cretaries of State, it is neceſſary 
that their Lordſtups ſhould receive 
his Majeſty's farther commands, 
before they can with propriety 
give you a full anſwer to your 
letter. 'Their Lordſhips are per- 
ſuaded in the mean time you will 
not communicate thoſe inſtructions 
to any perſon whatſoever; and 
they command me to aſſure you, 
that you ſhall have their farther 

anſwer 


— — 


— 


— ——_ 
= — — — — — 


Nr 
1 


your 


S 
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.anſwer with as little delay as pol- 
fible. : 
+ Iam, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
Pn. STEPHENS. 


Hor. Admiral Keppel, London. 
Letter from Ph. Stephens, Eſq; 
in further anſwer to mine of the 
16th. 
| 3 Admiralty-office, 21 ff Dec. 1778. 


My Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty having acquainted Lord 


98 


Viſcount Weymouth, his Majeſty's _ 


Principal Secretary of State, with 

ing been informed by 
. your counſel, that before they 
could give you the beſt advice, in 
their power upon the charge of Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, it would be ne- 
ceſſary for them to ſee the whole 
of your inſtruftions, and corre- 
ſpondence with this office; and 
that it might be neceſſary to pro- 
duce the whole or part of them at 
the court martial; and my Lords 
having at the ſame time deſired his 


Lord ip to ſignify his Majeſty's 


commands with reſpect thereto ; 
his Lordſhip has in return inform- 
ed them, that it is his Majeſty's 
pleaſure they ſhould ſignify to 
you, that you muſt be ſenſible that 
there are parts of your inſtructions 
which cannot be divulged without 
great detriment to the ſtate. I am 


commanded by their nies «9 to 


fignify the ſame to you according- 
ly, and to inform you, in further 
anſwer to your letter of the 16th 
inſt. that they cannot conſent that 
the whole of your ſaid inſtructions, 
and the correſpondence above- 
mentioned, ſhould be laid before 
your counſel, or be produced at 


7 


5 


the court martial; but if yy 
Point out any parts of the ( 
inſtructions or correſpon 
which 1n your opinion hay 
relation to the operations of þ 
fleet on the 27th and 28th ofjh 
laſt, you will be Permitted g 
make uſe of them in the may 
you defire, if there ſhall apex 
be no objections of the m 
above mentioned. 
| T have the honour to be, 
with great regard, 
Sir, | 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


PH. Srerzn t 

Hon. Auguſtus Keppel. 
| | 
* Dec. 23, 1. 1 
SIR, 9 l 


I have received your lette 
the 21ft inſtant, in which vu 
form me, that the Lords Ct 
miſhoners of the Admiralty 
acquainted Lord Weymomth, « 
of his Majeſty's Principal Sem 
taries of State, with the conte 
of my letter to you of the itt 
That his Lordſhip has in rw 
informed them, That it l 
«© Majeſty's pleaſure they ſit 
«*« ſignify to me, that I mul 
« ſenſible there are parts of 
« inſtructions which cannot 
„% divulged without great d 
«© ment to the ſtate, and that 
« Lords Commiſſioners of | 
« Admiralty had ordered n 
«© inform me, that they d 
« conſent that the whole 
* inſtructions and correſpond 
e with you- ſhould be laid be 


«© my counſel, or be produceti juſ 
c the court martial; but du the 
J will point out any pad! thi 
« the ſaid inſtructions or c pot 

1 


« ſpondence which in my n, 


_— 


. 
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;elation to the opera- 
— the fleet on the 27th 
ind 28th of July laſt, I ſhall be 

:tted to make uſe of them 
in the manner I deſire, if there 


be no objection of the nature 


above mentioned. 


[ am alſo to acknowledge the re- 
pt of your letter of the 18th, in 
uch you informed me. That 
it was neceſſary their Lordſhips 
hould receive his Majeſty's 
farther commands, before they 
could with -propriety give me 
2 full anſwer to my letter; and 
that their Lordſhips were per- 
ſaaded that in the mean time 
[ would not communicate thoſe 
inſtructions to any perſon what- 
ſever.” In anſwer to which, 
muſt deſire you will acquaint 
ir Lordſhips, that I neither 
ye made, nor will make, any 
neceſſary communications of my 
ſructions ; nor are even my 


unſel yet appriſed of any part 


them. But in anſwer. to your 
ter of the 21ſt. I muſt beg of 
uv to inform their Lordſhips, 
t they have totally miſunder- 
jod my letter of the 16th, if 
y imagined that, when put up- 
my trial for the defence of my 


e and honour, I could think of 


ing any permiſſion to produce 
fore the Court which is to try 
any circumſtance which, in 
y own opinion or that of my 
junſel, may in any degree. be 
elul for my defence. No, Sir; 
letter of the 16th was not to 
leave to do what by every rule 
Juſtice is my right. In reſpect 
the laſt paragraph of your letter 
the 24th, “ That if I will 
Pont out any parts of ſuch in- 

ations or correſpondence 


Which in ini 
Vol. XXII. opinio n has any 


* 


<« relation to the operations of the 


ve fleet on the 27th and 28th of 
July laſt, I mall be permitted 


* to make uſe of them in the 
% manner 1 deſire, if there ſhall 
*© appear no objections of the na- 


«© ture above mentioned; Ican' 


only ſay, that I conceive that my 
inſtructions, and every part of 
them, muſt neceſſarily have rela- 
tion to the operation of the fleet 


on the 27th and 28th of July laſt, 


and on every day it was aQtin 

under my command, and that 

was acting under thoſe _ inſtruc- 
tions. As to my pointing out the 
particular parts which I conceive 
may be moſt uſeful to me, and 
opening my defence to that Board 
of whoſe conduct towards me in 
this buſineſs I have reaſon to com- 


plain, where the accuſations a- 


gainſt me originated, and where 
my accuſer has a ſeat, it cannot 
on reflection be expected; nor can 
I believe their Lordſhips intend, 
that when they put me on my trial 


they are to limit me by their diſ- 


cretion in the uſe of ſuch means 


as 1 may think expedient for my 


defence, and that they propoſe to 
diſtreſs me by ſuch an alternative, 
as that I muſt neceſſarily (accord- 
ing to their ſtatement) either 


bring detriment on the ſtate, or 


prejudice to my own juſtification. 
am Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant 


| A. K. 
Ph. Stephens, E/7. ; 


Audley-Jquare, Dec. 26, 1778. 
7 © * => 


, 


I received yeſterday your letter 
of the 24th, in anſwer to mine to 
you of the ſame day, informing 
me, that in addition to what is 
mentioned in your letter of the 
(T] 12th 
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22th inſtant concerning the atten- 
dance of Captain Windſor, and 
the firſt lieutenant of his majeſty's 


late ſhip Fox, at the court martial 
to be held for my trial on the 7th 
of next month, that their Lord- 
ſhips, an the ſame day defired 
Lord Weymouth, one of his Ma- 
jeſty's Principal Secretaries of 
ſtate, to take ſuch meaſures as 
ſhould: appear to him to be proper 
for procuring their appearance at 
the time afore- mentioned; and 
further to inform me it is not their 
Lord ſhips intention that the court 
Mould fit until the effects of the 
afore- mentioned application is 
known. | 

This information — me to 
apprehend a poſſibility of the en- 
25% — off; and any de- 
lay, I much fear, will be produc- 


tive of ſerious detriment to my 


country, in the detaining ſo many 
other officers from the public ſer- 
vice. From this conſideration I 
remain of opinian, that the evi- 
dence of Captain Windſor and of 
his lieutenant may be material at 
the trial: I muſt repeat what 1 
wrote to you in my letter of the 
11th inftant, that from the uncer- 
tainty of the return of thoſe gen- 
tlemen to England, it is my wiſh 
not to have the court martial put 
off on that account. 
J am, Sir. 
Your humble ſervant, 


ö A. K. 
Ph. Stephens, Ey. 


Pl Srer ne xs, Eſq in anſwer to 


mine of the 23d. 
Aaniraliy-eſſice, 27th Dec. 1778. 
SIR 


Having laid before my Lords 
Com miſſoners of the Admiralty 


your letter of the 23d in 
their Lordſhips, in anſwer un 
part of it which relates © 4 
accuſation againſt you, 
me to inform you, that the wy 
ation did not originate from 
Board, but from Sir Hy b Pu 
ſer, whoſe attendance ther l 
been diſpenſed with ever fince, 
Their Lordſhips having al 
communicated to you his Mix 
ty's pleaſure with regard to wy 
ſecret inſtructions, cannot think 
neceſſary to ſay any thing fury 
to you upon that ſubject 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
Pa, STzramy 


Honble Auguſtus Keppel, 
Admiral of the Blue, c. 


Admiralty office, 27 Dec. in 
SIR 


Vide-admiral Sir Hugh Palit 
having, in his letter of yeſterdy} 
date, acquainted my Lords C 
miſſioners of the Admiralty, tu 
as the witneſſes will be aſſemii 
at your trial, he ſhall be re, 
as ſoon as that trial is over," 
vindicate his own condud ul 
behaviour on the 27th of ih 
1778; and he h_ th 
deſired that their Lordſhips n 
be pleaſed to require you to % 
in your charge as ſoon as ma) 
if you have any to make azar 
him; I am commanded by d 
Lordſhips to ſend you herexiMl 
copy of the ſaid letter, 2d U 
ſignify their directions, that if 
have any thing to charge 38%. 
the conduct of Vice-admirl bf 


fait 


Hugh Palliſer, you do tral 0 
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lame to their Lordſhips as ſoon 
T be. ; 7 . | 
— the honour to be, 
Dir, : 
Your moſt obedient 
_ .. humble ſervant, 
Pu. STEPHENS, 


Be, Admiral Keppel. 


Admiralty, 26 Dec. 1778. 
11 | 
s the witneſſes will be aſſem - 
1 at the trial of the Honour- 
Admiral Keppel, I beg leave 
acquaint the Lords Commiſ- 
gen of the Admiralty, that I 


|| be ready, ſo ſoon as that trial 


over, to vindicate my own 

duct and behaviour on the 

h of July; 1778 : 1 therefore 

ire their -Lordſhips will be 

aſed to require Admiral Keppel 

give in his charge as ſoon as 

y be, if he has any to make 

unſ me, 

I am, Sir, 

Your moſt obedient, 

humble ſervant, 
Hun PaLLisER, 


Stephens, Eig. 


Audley-fquare, Sunday afternoon, 
27 Dec, 1778. 
SIR, | 
have to acknowledge 
pt of your letter of this day's 
e, cloſing a copy of a letter 
m Sir Lug Palliſer, acquaint- 
| the Lords Commiſſioners of 
Admiralty, that as the wit- 
(es will be aſſembled at my 
|, de ſhall be ready, as ſoon 
that trial js over, to vindicate 
own conduct and behaviour on 
27th of July, and defiring that 
 Lordſhips would be pleaſed 
*quire me to give in my 


the re- 


charge as ſoon as may be, if 1 
have any to make againſt him 
in conſequence of which, their 
Lordſhips are pleaſed to direct, 
that if I have any thing to charge 
againſt the conduct of Sir Hugb 
Palliſer, I do tranſmit the ſame to 
their Lordſhi ps. 7 

I defire you will expreſs to the 


Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad- 


miralty my great ſurprize at the 
contents of theſe leters. I learn, 
by another letter you have favour- 
ed me with of the ſame date, that 
Sir Hugh Palliſer's attendance at 
the board has been diſpenſed with 
ever ſince he exhibited his charge 
againſt me, He appears to me, 
however, to think that he has loſt 
no part of his weight and influ- 
ence at the Board, when he pre- 
ſumes to deſire their Lordſhips to 
require me in my preſent ſitua- 
tion, to employ a thought about 
him, in any other character than 
as the author of that charge ; and, 
for the preſent at leaſt, I muſt be 
excuſed in declining to give any 
other anſwer to your letter. 
I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 


A. K. 
Ph. Stephens, Eig. 
Audley-ſquare, 24 Jan. 1779. 
SIR | 


The Provoſt Marſhal, who was 
directed by the Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of the Admiralty to take 
me into his cuſtody, informed me, 
that, as their Lordſhips do not 
mean to give me un neceſſary, trou- 
ble, he was permitted to take my 
word of honour for my appearance 
at Portſmouth on the 7th of this 
month; I have given him my 
word of honour accordingly, and 


(T] 2 am 


= —_ 
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may be ſummoned to ate 


am this day ſetting out upon my 
journey thither; of which I deſire 
vou will inform their Lordſhips. -+ 


And likewiſe that you will ac- 


quaint them, I beg to be inform- 
ed whether the flag officers of the 
fleet who were commanding at the 


Nore, in the Downs; and at Ply- 


mouth, at the time their Lord- 


ſhips received the charge againſt 


me, have all of them been choſen 


by their Lordſhips to be at Portſ- 
mouth; in a ſituation to fit at my 


trial; | 
I am, Sir; | . 

-- Your very humble ſervant. * 

FE: 4 A. KEPPEL. 


Ph. Stephens, Eig. 
Port/mouth, 4th Jan. 1779. 
8. J R, by þ 2 


I made an early application to 


the Lords Commiſſioners of the 
Admiralty, after being acquainted 
by Mr. Secretary Stephens, that 
a court martial ſhould be held for 


trying me on a charge of miſcon- 
duct and neglect of duty on the 


27th and 28th of July, laſt, exhi- 
bited againſt me by Vice-admiral 
Sir Hugh Palliſer, that the cap- 
tains of the King's ſhips ſerving in 
the fleet under my command on 
the 27th of July, might be ſum- 
moned, and likewiſe other officers: 


and ſince having notice given me, 
that the court martial is ordered 


to be aſſembled for my trial on 


Thurſday the ſeventh inſtant, and 
that you are to act in your office 
as 1 Advocate at the ſaid 
trial; I therefore think it proper 
to acquaint you, that I defire the 
witneſſes whoſe names are inſerted 
in the liſt that accompanies this, 


* 
Lu 5 
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Lieutenant Bertie, late of his 


in conſequence of my applict 
to the Lords Commiſſioner; oft 


jeſty's PrincipalSecretariesof uy 
td take ſuch meaſures az hy 


I have informed their Lordi 


give their evidence befor 
court, Others that occur u 
that 1 may have occaſion al 
for, I will tranſmit to You thy 
names in time, as-[ may jy 
their evidence material or u 
ſary.---You will obſerve in thi 
of witneſles the names of the 
nourable Gaptain Windsor 


jeſty's ſhip the Fox;--.Mr, $ 
tary Stephens has informed 


Admiralty, that they have del 
Lord Weymouth, one of hu! 


appear to him to be proper 
procuring their appearance ay 
trial. Though the evidence 
thoſe gentlemen may be matt 


through Mr. Stephens, that ſu 
they not arrive by the day ix 
for the aſſembling the court nx 
tial, I do not defire it may be} 
off on that account; howere, 
ſhall be glad to know from ju 
Sir, the reſult of the wein 
taken for their return to Englu 
and if they are likely to bel 
by the 7th inſtant,---I- beg iu 
wiſe to be informed if therev 
objection to the captains hitti 
members of the court mari 
be held for my trial, who 
been ſummoned as witneſſes ei 


by me or Sir Hugh Palliſer I 

4 ble ſeryatl - 
Y humble ſerm 

_ N A, Ker! kn 

George Jackſon, Ei. he 

Judge Advocate. : 


to mine of the 2d. as 
Adniralty-Office, 4th Jan. 1779. 
SIR, 45 


ds Commiſſioners of the Admi- 
yyour letter of the 2d inſtant, 
ſuainting them, that you have 
en your word of honour to the 
woll Marſhal to be at Portſ- 
uch on the 7th inſtant, at the 
irt. martial to be held for your 
; you was about to ſet out for 
t place, and i to be in- 
ned, whether the flag officers 
were commanding at the 
re, in the Downs, and at Ply: 
ath, at the ſame time their lord- 
ps received the charge againſt 
„ have all of them been choſen 
their lordſhips to be at Portſ- 
uth in a fituation to fit at your 
and I am in return to ac- 
int you, that their lordſhips 
e. ordered the flag officers who 
commanding at the above 
ntioned places, at the time they 
eved the charge againſt you, 
repair - immediately to Portſ- 
uth, and hoiſt. their flags, I 
ethe honour to be, Sir, 
Your molt obedient, 
humble ſervant, 
PH. STEPHENS, 


« Admiral Keppel, Portſmouth, 


d of a letter from Sir H ugh 
Fallifer to Admiral Keppel, 
lated Formidable, at ſea, gth 


If Oftober, 1778. 


" Theſe prizes coming in our 
vay are not unacceptable, but 
l know you would rather meet 
the French fleet, | 
" Iam, with the greateſt re- 
«> 
: gard and reſpect, dear 
Sir, your moſt obedient 
„ humble ſervant, 


Hun PaLLizer,” 


II 


Sraenens, Eſq; in anſwer E 


have communicated to my 
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we xtract of a letter from Sir Hugh 
Palliſer to admiral Keppel, dated 


Pallmall, zd Nov. 1778. 


P 

I think myſelf much intitled 
to have my conduct on the day 
* we engaged the French fleet 
«« juſtified by you, Sir, as com- 
«© mander in chief, from thoſe 
„ "foul aſperſions, that I canfeſs I 
have been expecting your offer 
„ to. do it; I have waited for 
% your coming to town to - aſk 
„it; being now informed of 
«© your arrival, I loſe no time 
in deſiring you will contradict 
* thoſe ſcandalous reports that 
„ have been propagated as afore- 
mentioned, by publiſhing in your 


«« own name the incloſed paper, 


e which I have the honour to in- 
* cloſe herewith, or ſomething to 
that effect that may be more 


„ agreeable to you, and as may 


*© be agreed on, if you will per- 
„ mit me the honour to wait on 
«© you to-morrow morning. 
] muſt beg the favour of your 
«© ſpeedy anſwer, that my honour 
and reputation may not be far- 
f* ther wounded by delays. - 
I am very , 
cc ir, ; 
« Your very obedient, 
„ humble ſervant, 
© Hucau PALLISER.“ 
To the Honourable 
Admiral Keppel, Te. 


«« Having ſeen a paragraph in 


© the Morning Intelligencer of 
e the 5th of laſt month, highly 
«« reflecting on the conduct of 
„ yice-admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
% on the 27th of July laſt, when 
« the fleet under my command 
*« engaged the French fleet; and 
te thevice-admiral having inform- 
«« ed me, that reports to the ſame 


[7] 3 "PR 
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«« Victory; I think it neceſſary, 
jn juſtice to Sir Hugh Palliſer, 
% to publiſh to the world, that 
his conduct on that day was in 


* every reſpect proper, and be- 


** coming a good officer ; and 1 
«© farther declare, that when I 
*© made the ſignal in the evening 
for the ſhips to windward to 
% bear down into my wake, and 
„ afterwards for particular ſhips 
* of Sir Hugh's diviſion to do ſo; 
«© he repeated thoſe ſignals pro- 


t perly, and that the * 
„ and vice-admiral Sir Robert 
Harland's diviſion into my wake 


in the evening, was not for the 
«© purpoſe of renewing the battle 
tc at that time, but to be in readi- 
«« neſs foritin the morning; that, 
1 in obedience to the ſaid ſignals, 
* ſuch of the ſhips of Sir Hugh 
er Palliſer's diviſion as were in 
ec condition ſor it, did immediate- 
1 ly bear down, as did the reſt fo 
* ſoon as they were able; fo that 
Sir Hugh Palliſer and his whole 


„ diviſion were all in my wake 


*« accordingly the next morning 
<< before day-light, ready for en- 
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% purpoſe have been propagated 
60 by ſome of the oficer of the 


- applauſe. - 


— Hl. A. —ͤ— — 


Votes of Thanks of the two Houſes of 
Parliament, and of the City of 
London, to the Hon. Admiral 


. Auguſtus Keppel. 


(COPY) 


| SIR, | 
have the ſatisfaction to have 
I received the commands of the 
ouſeof Lords, nemine Diſſentiente, 


to tranſmit to you the thanks of 


their lordſhips for your conduct in 


defending this kingdom, protecting 


its trade, and maintaining thy 
nour of the Britiſh flag, exprey 
in the fulleſt and highet ſake 


No private voice can add oh 
ſplendid an encomium :--=pery 
me, however, to congratulye 
on this diſtinguiſhing mark q h 
probation, which a grateful a 
try, confers on your zeal and 
m the ſervice of the public, 

I have the honour to be, 
0 | Sir, 
Your moſt obediett 
humble fray 


| Taue 
Ormond .: Hreet, 16 Feb. 
1779 — | 
To the Hon, Adm. Keppel. 


Die Martic, 16 Februarii, 74 


Ordered, nemine Diſſentien, 
the Lords Spiritual and Tena 
in Partiament aſſembled, That 
thanks of this Houſe be gu 
the Hon. Admiral Auguſtuskey 
for his diſtinguiſhed courage, u 
duct and ability in defending 
kingdom in the courſe of the | 
ſummer, effectually protect 
trade, as far as his command u 
tended, and more particularly | 
his having gloriouſly upheld! 
honour of the Britiſh flag cn. 
27th and 28th of July lat; 
that the Lord Chancellor doc 
the ſame to be tranſmitted ut 
ſaid admiral. 


AskTET Cov! 
Cler, Parlianew 


My Lord, 

The very diftinguiſhed 18 
which the Houſe of Lords bab 
pleaſed to take of my {ervits 
the courſe of the laſt ſun" 
confers on me the higheſt how 


15 — worthy of their 
Inks, are due to God's bleſſing, 
the gallant behaviour of many 
eat and able officers who have 
ed in the fleet, and to the bra- 
„of the ſeamen- 
that the warmelt gratitude for 
X great honour and favour wall 
de me ever deſirous of meriting 
by the moſt ſtrenuous endeavours 
ſerve my country. 
| beg leave to return your lord- 
jp my beſt thanks for the flatter- 
BY polite manner in which you 
ze been pleaſed to communicate 
me the reſolution of the Houſe, 
have the honour to be, 

with much reſpect, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
and very humble ſervant, 

| A. KEpPEL. 


Audley-Square, 

Feb. 17, 1779. 

I. the Rt. Hon. Lord Thurlow, 
Lord Chancellor. 


(COPY) 
Jovi: 18 Die Februarii, 1779. 


Admiral Keppel being come to 
te Houſe ; Mr. Speaker acquaint- 
A him, that the Houſe had, on 
be 12th inſtant, ordered that the 
danke of this Houſe be given to 
u, for his diſtinguiſhed courage, 
pndutt, and ability, in defending 
us kingdom in the courſe of the 
it ſummer, effectually protecting 
trade, and more particularly 
ir dis having gloriouſly upheld the 
'onoar of the Britiſh flag on the 
zh and 28th of July laſt; and 
ir, Speaker gave him the thanks 


f the Houſe accordingly, as fol- 
Weth, viz, 


Admiral Keppel, 
This Houſe have done you the 
unguſhed honour of ordering 
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I can only 


their thanks to be given to you; 
an honour never conferred but 
upon extraordinary merit z which 
thanks it is my duty to communi- 
cate to you in your place. 
After having ſat ſo long in this 
chair, I hope it is unnece to 
declare that I have been always 
happy to obey the orders of the 
Houſe; and I have now a parti- 
cular ſatis faction in that obedience, 
Indeed, every generous mind 
muſt feel ſatisfaftion, when the 
day of honourable acquittal ſuc- 
ceeds to the day of ſevere trial: 
and this pleaſure was, I believe, 
never more general, nor more fins 
_— than upon the preſent occa- 
n. | $3 
You, Sir, was called by your 
Sovereign, with the approbation 
of all deſcriptions of men, parti- 
cularly thoſeof your own profeſſion, 
to a ſtation of the utmoſt difficulty, 
and of the higheſt importance. 
The ſafety of this country, and 
the honour of the Britiſh flag, were 
truſted in your hands, when the 
enemy was expected upon our 
coaſt; and, notwithſtanding the 
moſt able diſcharge of this great 
and momentous truſt, you was ac- - 
cuſed of miſconduct and neglect of 
duty, But, after a very long and 
full inveſtigation, by men in every 
reſpect the beſt qualified to judge, 
that charge appeared to be ill- 
grounded and malicious; and your 
judges have unanimouſly and ho- 
noutably acquitted you, and have 
further added, that your conduct 
on the 27th and 28th days of July 
laſt, was that of a judicious, brave, 
and experienced officer. Surely 
then it cannot be matter of ſarprize 
that extraordinary marks of reſpect 
and eſteem are ſhewn to ſuch a 
character. We now know with 
certainty that our confidence in 


T]4 you 
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you was not miſplaced; and we 
entertain a well-grounded hope 
that there ſtill remain amongſt the 
naval officers talents and abilities 
fully equal to this dangerous criſis. 


' Amidſt this general joy, I can- 


not help repeating the fingular 
pleaſure which I feel in giving you 


the thanks of this Houle, which 1 


now do, for your diſtinguiſhed 
courage, conduct, and ability, in 


defending this kingdom in the 


courſe of the laſt ſummer, effec- 
tually protecting its trade, and more 
particularly for your having glo- 
riouſly upheld the honour of the 
Britiſh flag on the 27th and 28th 
of July laſt, | 


Upon which Admiral Keppel 
6-7. ML; 
Mr. Speaker, TY 
It is impoſſible, by any expreſſions 


I can uſe, to do juſtice to my feel- 
ings of gratitude to the Houſe, for 


the honour they have done me by 


their approbation of my conduct. 
The good opinion of my fellow 


citizens, expreſſed by the repre- 
ſentatives of the nation, cannot 
but be received by me as a moſt 
acceptable addition to the ſatis- 
faction I felt in the recent ſentence, 
to which you have been pleaſed to 
allude, of a court martial; the re- 
ſult of à full and deliberate inqui- 
ry, expreſſive of their ſentiments 
of the ſubject referred to their ex- 


amination, in terms equally ho- 
nourable to themſelves and to me. 


The pleaſure] feel at this mo- 


ment is not a little heightened by 


the unavoidable recollection of the 
very different emotions I felt when 
I was laſt in this Houſe, and in 
this place. 

1 ſhould be guilty of great in- 
juſtice, if, on an occaſion like the 


your trial to be ill- founded al 


pens; I neglefted to infomgy 
ouſe, that my efforts for the 
lic ſervice, in the inſtanch f 
which the Houſe has been pla 
to diſtinguiſh them, were ag 
zealouſly ſeconded by many apy, 
lant and able officers as the up 
of England ever produced; f 
whoſe attention and ſpirit, vey 
the divine providence, the ſug 
of theſe efforts ought to be it 
great meaſure aſcribed. 

I cannot fit down without u 
turning to you, Sir, perſonal 
my particular thanks, for the m 
obliging terms in which you hay 
executed the commands of ty 
Houſe. Rab We 8 


On Saturday the 2oth of It, 
the committee appointed to pteſa 
Admiral Keppel with the freed 
of the city, having waited on hin 
at his houſe; Mr. Croſby, the ß 
nior. alderman, addreſſed tiny 
the following manner : 


« Admiral Keppel, 

The citizens of London, 
midſt the acclamations of a g. 
ful people, beg leave to en 
their joy on your honourable 2 
quittal from a very heavy and 
vere charge of neglect and mil 
duct on the 27th and 28th ofJuy 
laſt; a charge which appeared u 


malicious. | 
The committee, Sir, who 
have the honour to wait on you? 
order of the lord mayor, alderntt 
and commons of the city of Lo 
don, in common council alltt 
bled, are happy in this opp® 
tunity to teſtify their approbs 
tion of your conduct in the mal 
fignal ſervices done to your cc 


8 4e I think 
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J think, Sir, I cannot ex- 


g their ſentiments better, than 


reading to you the unanimous 
"Jutions of the court of common 


ancil.” hs 5 


Plumbe, Mayor. 

Reſolved Unanimouſly, That the 
anks of this court be given to 

Honourable Auguſtus Keppel, 
Imiral of the blue, for his long 
d faithful ſervices to this coun- 
; for his ready acceptance, at 
. call of his Sovereign, of the 
portant charge of commander of 
e Britiſh fleet in time of immi- 
nt danger; for the anxious at- 
ntion that appears in every in- 
nce of his conduct, to the ſafety 
this country; for his judicious, 
le, and ſpirited behaviour on 
e 27th of July laſt, in his attack 
| the French fleet; for his glo- 
dus and gallant efforts to renew 
eengagement in the afternoon 
that day; efforts rendered un- 
cceſsful through the want of obe- 
ence to his orders by the vice- 
imiral of the blue; for the great 
tection given by him to our 
Fade, to which entirely we are in- 
dted for the ſafe arrival of the 
alt and Weſt India fleets ; for his 
umating conduct and example, 
ppily followed by ſuch ſignal ex- 
on of ſpirit and intrepidity in 
ie officers and ſeamen of the 
nth fleet, as conveyed terror to 
Ir enemies, and obliged them to 
k ſhelter in their own ports by 
n ignominious flight. 


Reſolved Unanimouſly, That the 


tedom of this city be preſented 
| 2 box, made of heart of oak, 
Ith a proper device, ornamented 
dd embelliſhed with gold, to the 
don. Auguſtus Keppel, admiral of 
* diue, as 2 teſtimony of the 


very high reſpect and gratitude 
which the members of this court 
entertain of his long and faithful 
ſervices to his country. 


NIX. 


Admiral Keppel's anſwer. 

«© I receive, with the greateſt 
ſenſe of gratitude, the approbation 
which the city of London has been 
pleaſed to ſhew of my endeavours 
to ſerve my King and country. 
The conſtitutional zeal which this 
great city has ever teſtified for the 
liberties of this kingdom, and for 
the ſucceſſion in his Majeſty's Royal 
Houſe, renders every mark of their 
regard a very high honour. I am 
happy, that the care of many excel- 


lent officers and brave ſeamen, un- 


der my command laſt ſummer, has 
contributed to the preſervation of 
their trade, which makes ſo large 
a part of the national intereR,” 


— — 12 


Extract H a Letter from Lieutenant 
General Burgoyne to his Conſti- 
tuents, upon his late Reſignation ; 
with the Correſpondence between 
him ard the Secretaries of War, re- 
lative to his return to America. 


N the gth of October, 1779, 
0 — Gen. Dams bh 


ſigned the command of the Queen's 
regiment of light dragoons, the 
government of fort William, and 
his appointment on the American 
ſtaff. As this reſignation appears 


to have been occaſioned by cir- 


cumſtances of a very extraordinary 
and fingular nature, we have 
thought 1t proper, in a work of 
this Bas. to lay before the public 
the correſpondence at large Which 
paſſed between him and the Sec- 
retaries of War, together with 

ſuch 
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fach parts of his letter to his con- 
ſtituents, as tend to explain more 
fully the motives of his conduct 
on that occaſion.— After briefly 
ſtating his political ſituation pre- 
vious to his being firſt ſent to 
America, and the ſteps by which 
the command of the troops deſti- 
ned to make a junction with Sir 
William Howe naturally devolved 
to him, the General proceeds in 
the following manner: | 
„% With thoſe claims, Gentl 
men, to the countenance and good- 
Will at leaſt of government, I pro- 
ceed to relate the treatment I re- 
I had expreſſed, in my pri- 
vate letter from Albany to the 
of State, my ** confi- 
«© dence in the juſtice of the King 
< and his councils to ſupport the 
«« general they had thought pro- 
, per to appoint to as arduous an 
. undertaking and under as poſi- 
« tive a direction as a cabinet 
« ever framed.” I had in the 
ſame letter given an opinion of 
the enemy's troops, upon near in- 
ſpection of their numbers, ap- 
pointment and diſcipline. 
Furniſhed with theſe materials, 
and ſopported by the fidelity with 
which 1 had acted, it was not 
thought expedient I ſhould have 
acceſs to the Ring. What other 
ſacts might have been cleared up 
by my interview, and were wiſhed 
not to be cleared up, the Secretary 
of State“ only can inform the 
world, Direct means of effecting 
my excluſion from the King's pre- 


ſence were not practicable; for 


® Whenever the Secretary of State is 


to be underſiood is the Secretary for the American department, 


* i 


the caſe was unpreced 
pretext — — 
It was, fu an; 
quiry ſhould be made by 2 J 
of general officers into the 

of the miſcarriage of the non 
expedition; and a court etiney 
was invented, the foundatig g 
which in reaſon or precedent lu 
not acquainted with, wiz, tht 
perſons whoſe conduct wa * 
in queſtion, ſhould not appexy 
Court pending the enquiry, K 
difficulty of the compe 
ſuch a court was then ſpoke o 
or perhaps thought of, by ay hy 
the dark deſigners of my ni 
the meaſure therefore could w, 
ther affect his Majeſty nor ky 
Court with any idea of fark 
hardſhip than the delay of 2 i 
days to my appearing in hi 
ſence. | 
This arrangement bad bn 
Prepared by the Secretary of Stay 
in the interval between the not 
of my arrival at Port{mol, 
which he received in the evening 
and my viſit to him in Pall-nil, 
which was before noon the nt 
day, - 
It will naturally be ſuppo 
that the fate in which I ſtood 
the firſt ſubje& of converlatm; 
on the contrary, I was recein 
with much apparent kindred 
explanations paſted, but they i 
friendly ; I was heard attentin 
through a report of all the un 
actions ſubſequent to the Com 
tion of Saratoga z and I ww 
by degrees, and without ſuſpien 
of inſidiouſneſs, to the molt cat 


mentioned in theſe 8 . 


7 


dent 
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tial communication, on my 
art, of facta, obſervations, and 

injops, reſpecting very impor- 
ant objects. ww 

7 meaſure of denying 
e acceſs to the King had been 
decided before, this converſation 

1s of a nature to produce a de- 
on; for it opened truths re- 

ing the diſpoſitions of the 
eople of America, and the flate 
f things there, very different from 

e ideas which (it is now known, 
om the line taken by the Secre- 
ary of State in the late enquiry) 
ere lent in the governing 
ouncils of this kingdom. 

It was not till after the mat- 
er of my communication was ex- 
\auſted, that the Secretary of 
tate drew from his pocket an or- 


ler, that I hould prepare myſelf 
for an enquiry ; at which I expreſſ- 
| my fulleſt ſatisfaction, till he 


followed the order with the infor- 
mation of the eriguerre I before 
nentioned, that I was not to ap- 
bear at court. f | 
Having pitched upon this ex- 
pedient for no other end than to ex- 
clude me from the preſence of my 
Sovereign, he could hardly be in 
pain about the event. If the ge- 
neral officers appointed for a Board 
of Enquiry, ſhould coincide with 
the notion that my parole was of 
ſuch à nature as to bar their pro- 
ceedings, this would put off my 
acceſs to the King to a very long 
Gay: but if the general officers 
Id not enter into theſe ideas, 
be had a reſource left. He could 
not be unapprized, that ſuch a 
court was held by high authorities 
in the law to be illegal; and if I 
Vas not to fee the King until an 
legal or queſtionable court ſhould 
make a valid report, I was never 


likely to enjoy that honour, Either 
way I was not to have the benefit 
of an enquiry ; buthe was to have 
the advantage of the pretence of 
one, in order to ſhut the door of 
St. James's againſt me, This has 
been made apparent beyond all 
poſſibility of doubt, by every part 
of his ſubſequent conduct : but at 
that time, though I ſaw a diſgrace 
was intended me, I was not able 
to eſtimate the full extent of it. 

Thus prevented in my intend- 
ed appeal to the King, and as 
I have fatal reaſon to believe, the 
King's ear ſecured againſt me, at- 
tempts were not unthought of to 
deprive me of a voice in parlia- 
ment. A great law officer of the 
crown made, in the form of legal 
doubts, a long and methodical 
argument againſt my competence 
to any civil duty or function: but 
it was not found ſo eaſy to exclude 
me from your ſervice, as it had 
been to deprive me of countenance 
at court; and miniſters only ſhew- 
ed by that abortive attempt, what 
their motives were, in thoſe at- 
tempts in which they had been 
more ſucceſsful, 

Though the late time of the 
ſeſſion, and the abſence of Sir Wil- 
liam Howe and Sir Guy Carleton, 
who were ſuppoſed to be parties, 
furniſhed plauſible arguments for 
poſtponing a parliamentary en- 
quiry in the ſummer of 1778, it 
was evident the temper of the 


Houſe of Commons was inclined 


to adopt it at the enſuing meet- 
ing. 

In the beginning of june, I 
received the conditional order an- 
nexed. ¶ No. 1.] Though it bears 
the King's name, it was avowedly 
a letter of the cabinet; and there 
remained no longer a doubt in my 

mind, 
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a right of ſtaying in this country. 
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mind, that my ruin was made a 
meaſure of ſtate. Few adepts in 
the ſcience of oppreflion could 
have formed a deſign better fitted 
to its end; and it was likely to be 
ſucceſsful, whatever part I ſhould 
take. If I went—my character 
was' loſt irretrievably—the falſe- 


| hoods and aſperſions that have ſince 


been refuted in the face of thoſe 
who propagated them, 'were al- 
ready gone forth: the numbers of 
my-army, and of that oppoſed to 
me, were already groſsly miſtat- 
ed; contradictory charges of ſloth 
and precipitancy, as temper 
of men at the moment ſeemed 


- inclined to Either, were ſupported 


with uniform perſeverance :—my 
friends were ſtated to be my ac- 
cuſers; and even my integrity, 
with regard. to pecuniary truſts, 
was glanced at. | 
If I ſtayed, the King's order 
(as it was fallaciouſly called) was 
a ſpecious topic; and it was not 
difficult to foreſee, that it would 
be put into the hands of gentle- 


men that well knew how to make 
the utmoſt of it by art and oppor- 


tunity. My anſwer [No. 2.] 


drew from the cabinet their ſecond 


letter [No. 3.]; and I give them 


the ſatis faction of knowing, that I 


felt all they could wiſh I ſhould 
feel from the repetition of their ſe- 
verity, I ſaw in it at once a 
doubt of my veracity reſpecting 
my health, and the moſt contemp- 
tuous diſregard of all other prin- 
ciples upon which I had claimed 
Fundamental principles, I“ 
thought them, of juſtice and ge- 
nerohty due from all governments 
to thoſe who ſerve them zealouſly, 
and in ſome governments held 
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did not then exiſt. 


pretended order, to my _ 


— 


doubly due to ſuch as in theiryy 
have been -unfortunate, _ 
It muſt be obſerved, tha f 
miniſtry kept a profound fleas 
both to myſelf and the public u 
ſpecting the ratification of 
convention. The ſame fi 
they maintained even in pat 
ment long after its meeting. J 
were perfectly appriſed, that th 
enemy had ſome time before mah 
the want of that ratification th 
ground of their refuſing to gin 
effect to the part of the 
which was favourable to the 
They knew alſo, that one of th 
principal objects of my retuny 
England was to negotiate in be 
half of that deſerving body of {4 
diers and ſubjects. Their dein 
of my delivering myſelf into cy 
tivity, at ſuch a time, and unde 
ſuch circumſtances, juſtified ſons. 
thing more than a ſuſpicion, thati 
my abſence it was intended either 
to lay to my charge ſome breachd 
faith with the enemy; or to . 
nounce the treaty from the begi- 
ning,and by my — to tau. 
fer the act from the nation tony 
perſon. Theſe are the only tw 
caſes which I believe can be pv 
duced from the hiſtory of nation, 
wherein an officer, who had mad 
a convention with an enemy, Id 
been delivered up to them. Tit 
ratification of the treaty afterward 
is no proof that ſuch intent 


I will make no farther obſem 
tions, Gentlemen, upon this 
correſpondence between the Vi 
office and me; nor ſhould 1 hat 
troubled you with theſe, but tit 
great pains are taken to divert! 
attention of the public from doe 


* 


„che receipt of it. I in no 
15 york to wade the public 
Jement- upon any thing I have 
ne: but 1 claim from the im- 
ul and the candid, a conſide- 


A. 


ba of che pretended order it- 
lem if, in its principal parts, viz. 
all e ground upon Which it +28 
150 .nded z\\the novel ſpecies of 
it th ly which it ſuppoſes within 
may e power of the crown; and 
n th ly, the exerciſe of ſuch doctrine 


men who were parties, and 


reay aint the man whom they were 
vo, BW: led upon by their ſtation an 
| te Weir honour to con front. 


mh Nothing farther paſſed during 
ak ge toceſs of parliament, - I avail- 
{10 BB myſelf of a diſcretionary power, 
dein e bad a right to do, and I made 


no ſecret, that had a direct or - 
Jer been ſent me, F ſhould have 
aid all my commiſſions at his Ma- 
ſty's feet. 
During the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- 
nent; an inquiry was "inſtituted. 
(he detail of the attempts made 
by the miniſtry to defeat it, is too 
jotorious to be neceſſary upon this 


FL AA d — 


L xecahion. They at laſt contrived 
t it ſhould be left imperfect: 
pet in ſpight of every manage- 
005, 


ment, it had anſwered my pur- 
pole ſo far, as to fix upon record 
| body of evidence, that I would 
not exchange -for all that power 
could beſtow, It is a juſtification 
of misfortune by the voice of ho- 
nour, It is there apparent, what 
the army under my command, 
who felt moſt and ſaw beſt, thought 


my gallant comrades, unſhaken in 
every trial, labour, famine, cap» 
wity, or death, enable me to de- 


ſpiſe the rancour of -a cabal and all 
ts conſequences. | 


ef my actions.— The affections of 
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The moſt important purpoſe of 
my return to England having 
been anſwered by this vindication, 
I thought the ſacrifice of my com- 
miſſions, the fruits of the greateſt 
part of my life, not to be neceſ- 
ſary. I knew by experience what 
I had to apprehend in point of 
health from an American winter; 
but 1 ſcorned to plead it. Con- 
ſcious of my integrity, I abandon» 
ed my public accounts to the ri- 
gorous ſcrutiny of office; and 1 
took occaſion publicly to declare, 
that ſhould it ſtill be thought ex- 
pedient to dehver me back to the- 
enemy, and a poſitive order ſhould 
be ſent 'me for that purpoſe, I 
ſhould, as faras in me lay, obey 
It. 

I do not believe any man who 
knows me 'doubted the fincerity 
of that intention. I am perſuaded, 
the framers of the letter of the 
24th September- were particularly 
convinced of it. The man who 
embarked in the fituation I did, 
in the year 1776, could hardly be 
ſuppoſed to want fortitude to un- 
dertake an American. voyage, in 
the fituation in which I made the 
declaration. An order, therefore, 
which I could have obeyed withour 
committing my honour,, would 
not have effected my ruin. Time 
and circumſtances furniſhed more 
ſecure expedients ; which I ſhall 
now open. 

Occaſions were taken to viſit 
my offences upon my friends. 
Examples reſpecting my neareſt 
connections need not be pointed 
out, when I am addreſſing myſelf 
to any part of the county of Lan- 
caſter, But the principle extend- 
ed far more wide; and did not 
the apprehenſion of farther hurt- 

ing 
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ing the men I love reftrain me, that not a ſhip or a foldier ca 


I could produce inſtances of hard- 
ſhip in the diſtribution of mili- 
tary preferments,” that no impar- 
tial perſons will impute to any 


other cauſe than the kindneſs and 


friendſhip of the parties to me. 

+ Theſe inſtances of perſecution, 
it is well known, affected me, 
deeply. There were others yet 
more irritating. - 2 5 

In the — of the ſummer, the 
apprehenſions before entertained 
of an invaſion, by the declaration 
of government, became a cer · 
tainty. Hardly a Britiſh ſubject 
could be found ſo low, ſo feeble, 
or even ſo profligate, as to be ex- 
empted from ſervice; while un- 
common premiums were raiſed by 
begging, and diſtributed to volun- 
teers, the gaols, and even the feet 
of the gallows, were reſorted to 
for other recruits. i .. , | | 

this declared dilemma, I 
kn ernment were not ſtran- 
gers to my intention of fghting 
my own regiment as calonet; or, 
ſhould its deftination not admit 
the honour of meeting the enemy 
in that capacity, of offering my - 
felf as a volunteer in the ranks of 
any corps that might be more for- 
tunately ſituated. 

Theſe - ſeveral feelings, and 
many others incident to an oppreſ- 
ſed man, were doubtleſs duly con- 
fidered ; for at the criſis when 
they could operate moſt forcibly, 
it was thought proper moſt to in- 
ſalt me; at the crifis when the 


| King's ſervants openly announced, 


be ſpared from Our - internal c 
fence, a ſentence of ban 
was ſent me; and even that w 
in an order, but a reprimay, 
—a ſubmiſſion to ignominy wy 
required of me; for to pu N 
wholly out of a capacity ty 
my ſword at ſuch a moment w 
virtually, in point of digung 
break it over my head. My as 
mies might have ſpared { 
ous provocations. This ay 
would have ſufficed to prove the 
ſagacity, and to effect their px 
poſe. Let it not be ſuppoſed 
want knowledge of the hann 
heart. There are among they, 
who can diſcern its — „ 
have the ſkill and the triungiy 
make a ſoldier's honour and {nh 
bility the inſtruments of his on 
deſtruction. 

I could no longer brook the 
treatment I received. My leu 
of the gth of October to the deen 
tary at War, No. 5.] contain 
my general ſentiments.” 


Correſpondence with LordBarringn, 
| = [No. 1.] 
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311. ice, June; 
The King, judging your pt 
ſence material to the troops de- 
tained priſoners in New England 
under the convention of Sara 
and finding in a letter of yours 
Sir William Howe, dated Apniy 
1778, that you truſt a ſhort tine 
* at Bath will enable you tor 
*« turn to America“,“ his 4 


© © Paragraph of the letter from Lieutenant General Burgoyne to Sir Wi 
Howe, which was made the foundation of the above conditional orders _ 

I need not expatiate upon the ſatis faction I ſhould feel at being put 294? U 
situation to ferve under you, as ſoon as my health will enable me. —I raft du 


* very ſhort time at Bath will Heer that purpoſe. 


« hunt 
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to order that you | 


The preſent ſeaſon of the year, 


p 22 to Boſton, as ſoon as always favourable to me, gives me 
der have tried the Bath waters, in the 8 and indeed, in 
pF manner you propoſe. , ſome degree the ſenſation of health. 
We; I have the honour to be, But much care is ſtill wanting to 
0 Your moſt obedient, reſtore me to my former ſtate. I he 
F humble ſervant, remedies preſcribed me are repoſe, 
en | BARRINGTON. regimen of diet, and repeated viſits 
. Cen. Burgeyne, to Bath: my intention, in conſe- 


Hertford: ts 


[No. 2.] 
June 22, 1778. 


28 
= 
—4 


My Lord, 
T have conſidered the letter I 
d the honour to receive from 
ur lordſhip on the 5th inſtant, 
ich the attention and reſpect due 
an intimation of 'the King's 
eaſure, I have now to requeſt 
ur lordſhip to lay before his Ma- 
y a few particulars of my ſitua- 
on; and to offer to his royal con- 
eration, with all humility on my 
, fuch of my complaints as 
mit of repreſentation. 
My letter to Sir William Howe, 
erred to in your lord ſhip's letter, 
s writ in the fulneſs of zeal 
in. renew my ſervice in arms the 
ſuing campaign. The ſatisfac- 
* dn of ſucceeding in that applica- 
2 


FE SSE EF 


n, would have tended to my 
overy, or for a time might have 
& evented my feeling an ill. De- 
nd, ed of ſo . a ſupport, 


quence, was to remain ſome time 
in the country, to repair to Bath 
for a ſhort time next month, and 
to return thither for a much longer 
ſpace in the more proper ſeaſon, the 
autumn. But whatever may be 
the benefit of all or any part of 
this plan, I am perſuaded, that to 
expoſe my conſtitution to the next 
American winter, is in probability 
to doom me to the grave. 

That I ſhould not heſitate at ſuch | 
an alternative, in circumſtances of 
exigency, I am conkdent the King 
w if ade, when in his grace he 


ſhall recolle& how often, at his 


Majeſty's call in this war, I have 
relinquiſhed private duties and 
affection, more impulſive upon the 
heart than any we owe to exiſtence, 
The purpoſes intimated for my 
preſent attendance in America, 
would, I fear, be very different 
from ſervices. | 

The army I commanded, creda- 
lous in my favour, and attached to 
me by the ſeries of conflicts and 


i id viſited by new and unexpected misfortunes we have in common 
$10 xieties, T have now recourſe only, ſuſtained, would not find material 
[ far as the mind is concerned, to conſolation from my return in diſ- 
ne clear conſcience, perhaps a more grace; and their diſappointment 
ſe dy, but, I truſt, as efficacious an could not but be enhanced by ſuch 
- ſtance, an indication, that government ei- 
* * T have only to add, my truſt that you will continue to me the friendſhip and 

confidence with which you have always honoured me, and that you will write 
1 to me at full by the firſt opportunity, how I can' be employed to ſerve your views. 


70 4% I have the honour to be, &c.“ 


ne ther 
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ther thought it inexpedient to rati- 
ſy the convention of Saratoga, or 
. deſpaired of a ratification effectu- 
ating the redemption of that army; 
for they would not concave it poſ- 
ſible, had the return of the troops 
been in view, that any perſon 


would have adviſed the King to 


what then might have appeared ſo 
harſh an act as ſending an infirm, 
calumniated, unheard complain- 
ant, acroſs the Atlantic, merely to 
Auaſpect their embarkation. 5 

. ... Your lerdſhip will perceive the 
parts of this letter which apply to 
the council of the throne, from 


whence I am to ſuppoſe the order 


I have received originated, and in 
your juſtice and generoſity you will 

ard me, my lord, from any ſup- 
poſable preſumption of expoſtulat- 


20g with the King in perſon. But . 


I apply to the ſame qualities in 
your Jordihip's mind, for pointing 
out to his Majeſty, independently 
of his council, other letters, among 


' - | thoſe tranſwitted to the Secretary 


of State, alledging other reaſons, 
and thoſe more prevalent than the 
attention to health, for my return 
to England; and permit me, my 
lord, to add that every one of them 
receives tenfold weight from what 
has happened lately, for my. conti- 
nuance in England. The ſpecial 
reaſon upon which I chiefly reſt at 
preſent, my lord, is a vindication 
of my honour. | 

» Until that by full and proper 
trial is cleared to my Sovereign and 
to my country, I confeſs I thould 
feel a removal from hence, though 


enforced by the term duty, the ſe- 


yereſt ſentence of exile ever im- 


poſed ; and when the time and 


circumſtances of ſuch removal are 
farther conſidered, that Britain is 


ſpect with which I have the hay 


— 


after an enemy has ſet my ws 
liberty, I am forbid a ſharing 
defence by the council of p 
Sovereign, After theſe 
tions, can I, my lord, be 
offenſive if I venture to declngy 
ſo marked a, combination o g 
* ure and hard treatment, w 
more than I ſhould be abt 
perhaps ought to bear? 
My cauſe, my lord, thu d 
mitted to your office and chan 
I have only to add my reliance 
you will do it juſtice, and th 


to be, &c. &c. &c. 


Lord Barrington. T 
0 

[No. z.] tre 

War: Office, June 11,1 re 

81 R, de 


T took the. firſt opportunity 
laying before the King your ley 
to me, dated the 22d inſtant, H 
Majeſty continues to think yt 
preſence with the troops takes 
Saratoga, and ſtill detained 
ſoners in New England, of ſonad 
importance to them, that he 
commanded me to acquaint yout 
is his pleaſure, that you return 
them as ſoon as you can, witi 
any riſk of material injury u 
health. 
I have the honour to be, 
; Sir, 

Your moſt obedient, 

humble ſervant, 
Bar&1xcr70 


Lieut, Gen. Burgoyne. | 


Correſpondence with Mr. Ja ut 


No. 4} 
War- Office, Sept. 24, th 
6:1; 


I am commanded by tle q 
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threatened with invaſion, and that to acquaint you, that 10 
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ing to America, and joining 
troops, priſoners under the con- 
on of Saratoga, is conſidered 
a beglect of duty, and diſobe- 
nee of orders tranſmitted to you 
the Secrerary at War, in his let 
5th of June, 1778. | 
[ have the honour to be, 
Ec. &c. &c. | 
(Signed) C. JenKxINSON. 
l Gen. Burgoyne. fs 


No. 5.] 
PR Hoo 04. 9, 1779. 
SIR, | 
received your letter acquaint- 


to America, and joining the 
troops, priſoners under the con- 
vention of Saratoga, is conſi- 
dered as a neglect of duty, and 
diſobedience of orders tranſmit- 
ted to me, by the Secretary at 
War, in his letter of gth June, 
15 8.5 4 , 
Ding a ſervice of more than 
years, I have been taught, 
the rewards of two ſucceſſive 
ereigns, to believe, that my 
Itary conduR was held deſerving 
more fayourable terms than 
e which are applied to it in the 
e recital. I have received from 
preſent Majeſty irr particular, 
jeated and conſpicuous teſtimo- 
of diſtinction and good opi- 
n: and I ſhould ba ve been the 
It ungrateful of men, if I had 
felt, and uniformly endeayour- 
to mark the warmeſt and moſt 
ful attachment to his perſon, 


ance in the execution of all his 
ful commands. 

Under this ſenſe of my paſt ſitua- 
Jour letter, ſtated to be writ- 
Ivy the King's command, can- 


but affect me : ly. 
Vol, XXII moſt painfu) y. 


not Ne 
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me, © that niy not returning 


ether with a punctilious perſe- 


nung 


T be time in which Tam charged 
with negle& of duty, has been em- 
ployed to vindicate my own ho- 
nour, the honout of the Britiſh 
troops, and of thoſe of his Ma- 


jeſty's allies, under my late com- 


mand, from the moſt baſe and bars 
barous aſperſions, that ever were 


4 againſt innocent men, by | 


malignity ſupported by power. 
* rd to the ſecond charge, 


I muſt firſt obſerve that there were 


two letters from the late Secretary 
at War, upon the ſubject of my 
return to America; and thou 
you only ſtate that of the 5th of 
June, I conclude it is not meant, 
that the other of the 24th ſhould 
be ſuppreſſed, as it is explanatory 
of the former. 2 
The fignitication of the King's 
pleaſure therein contained bein 


clearly conditional, and the condi- 


tion depending upon my own 
judgment; I am unable to con- 
ceive by what poſſible conſtruction. 
it can be conſidered as diſobe- 
dience, that I have not fulfilled an 
optional condition ; and I am rea- 
dy and deſirous to meet the judg- 
ment of a proper tribunal upon ” 
that, az upon every other part of 
my conduct. 

In the mean time, Sir, I am 


not told who it is that conſiders 


my taking advantage of my parole 
for the purpoſes I have done, as a, 
negle& of duty, and breach of or- 
ders, and has ſo repreſented it to 
his Majeſty. But in this ftate of 
ignorance concerning my enemies, 
1 muſt ſay, as well from duty to 


my Sovereign, as from juſtice to 


myſelf, that they who have abuſed 
the confidetice of their gracious 
maſter, by ſuch a groſs miſrepr 
ſentation, merit, and 1 ruſt vi 
meet with more of his diſpleaſure, 
U than 


than they wickedly have drawn 
upon me. „ | 
The puniſhment implied in the 
er referred to, you will obſerve, 
Sir, is unuſual as well as cruel. 
Whether the Miniſters of the 
crown, can legally order a Britiſh 
ſubject into captivity either at home 
or abroad without trial ; or whe- 
ther they can compel an officer by 
virtue of his general military obe- 
dience, to deliver himſelf to the 
priſon of the enemy, without any 
requiſition on their part, is (to fay 
nothing ſtronger of it) matter of 
| pang doubt. On pretence of mi- 
litary obedience, I am ordered to 
the only part of the world in which 
I can do no military fervice. An 
enemy's prifon is not the King's 
Hon, nor is any thing to 2 
e or ſuffered there, any part 
of an officer's duty ; ſo Jar Goa 
it that it implies a direct incapa- 
dity for any military function. 
What are the military orders I am 
to give to men who bave no arms 
10 fight, and no liberty to march? 
Or by what rule is my not bein 
in the hands of rebels, underſt 
ta be 3 of duty to my So- 
vereign? Sir, the thing is too evi- 
dent ; thoſe who calumniate my 
conduct on this account are de- 
firous not of ferving the King, but 
of inſulting me, and of eftabliſh- 
. Ing new, dangerous, unmilitary 
and unconſtitutional powers in 
themſelves. 
While a precedent is eſtabliſhing 
in my particular cafe, I requeſt it 
may moreover be remembered that 
I am deprived of a court martial 
Rpon my conduct in America, be- 
cauſe I am not ſuppo 
nable to the juſtice of the king- 
12 : and the King is told I have 


obeyed his orders, in the very 
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 tieipation of their ſuffering, 


ſed to be ame- 


lame breath that I am ſtated 
be accountable to him: by iy 
doQrine it ſeems ſuppoſed, u 
am not capable of receiyn 


for the purpoſes of public july 
or public ſervice, but am 
ſabject to all ſuch as haye 4, 
dency to my own deſtructio 

But it has been ſuggeſted 
no military duty could be des 
as à ground for this order thy 
might be returned to eapùin 
a ſort of civil capacity. Taq 
fort my fellow priſoners by t 


to act as a commiſſary to u 
tiate for them. Could 117 K 
ſerings of mine alleviate the (a 
left of theirs, I ſhould willy 
ſdbmit to any thing the malig 
the preſent Miniſters could i 
upon me. But it is equal; 
jurious to truth and to iber 
nour and humanity, to ſuppoſe 
my perſecution could make x 
of their conſolation, \ 
conſolation could they derireh 
my junction to the common a 
vity, only to tell them that 
name among them is to be ſou 
the numerous liſt of late prov 
ons ? And that the negociation 
be undertaken in their fayou, uf 
to be conducted by the man wi 
notoriouſly proſcribed by the pot 
in the name of which he bug 
gotiate ? Who alone of all tie 
cers who have come from 
rica, has been denied all acct 
the King? Cruelly as I a 
fellow © ferers are treated; | 
ſcarce bring myſelf to wiſh, 
they who provide ſuch com! 
others, ſhould receive it in * 
lar fituation themſelves. 
I am ſorry finally to 0 
that the treatment I have 9 
rienged, however 


Ls 
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» zeaſons aſſigned for the ſeveral 
g ol it, is perfectly uniform in 
e principles They who would not 
ber me to approach the King's 
-eſence to vindicate myſelf betore 
m; who have held that I cannot 
ve a court martial to vindicate 
pylelf to my profeſſion ; and who 
ve done all they could do, to 
t me from vindicating my- 
o my country by a parliamen- 
enquiry 3 are now very ſyſte- 
dlcally deſirous of — my 
nocence and their own guilt, in 
ie priſons of the enemy, and of 
moving, in my perſon, to the 
ther ſide of the Atlantic Ocean, 
— — 
in ic have 
aſon to dread. 
Thoſe extraordinary attempts to 
preſs in my perſon the rights of 
| ſubjeQs, and to pervert every. 
lea of military obedience, by di- 
ing it, not to the ſervice of the 
ible, but the ruin of officers, juſ- 
thed me io my own conſcience, in 
I took under the conditt- 
order, referred to.in your let- 
2 1 found the ſame inward juſti- 
ation in requiring, in the moſt 
ablie manner, at the cloſe of the 
ate ſeſſion of parliament, a clear, 
mremptory order, in caſe the Mi- 
ters perſevered in their intention 
| reſurrendering me to the ene- 


*. 

| have received no order; had 
n order been ſent to me framed in 
7 manner that I could have acted 
pon it conſiſtently with the exiſt- 
ice of character; I might have 
mce à proteſt againſt the prece- 
ent ; | might — enquired of 
du, Sir, by what probable means 
the preſent poſture of affairs it 

8 tO be executed. But in de- 
"me tg the King's name, as a 


7 
Sp WY 


military ſervant, I meant ſubmiſ- 
ſion. Your letter, Sir, inſtead of 
an order for my future conduct, is 
an unjutt reproach of my pal ; for 
which I humbly implore of his 
— and fumly demand of his 
councils, trial by a court martial. 
Should that be refuſed or procra- 
ſtinated upon the principle for- 
merly adopted, *< that in my pre- 
++ ſent ſituation no judicature can 
have cognizance of my actions; 
I can then conſider the purport of 
your letter, Sir, in no other light 


than that of a diſmiſſion, a diſ- 


miſſion as concluſive as any 
could have worded in form, and 
perhaps more poignant, To eat 
the bread of the crown, however 
faithfully earned, under a ſentence, 
without appeal, in the name of the 
King, of neglect of duty and diſ- 
chats of orders, is 1n 
tible with my conception of 
nour ; an interdiQion from my 
country; = baniſhment to the only 
t of the world in which I am 
diſabled from ſerving that country 
at the moment of her fate; and 
when every other-arm, even to the 
weakeſt, is preſſed to her defence; 
theſe circumſtances give a critical 
barbarity to the intentions of the 
King's adviſers, that an Engliſh 
ſoldier cannot ſupport. Therefore, 
Sir, I find myfelf compelled, if 
not allowed an early trial, or by 
the King's grace, upon this repre- 
ſentation, reſtored to a capacity of 
ſervice, through your official chan» 
nel to requeſt his Majeſty, to ac- 
cept of my reſignation of my ap- 
pointment upon the American ſtaff, 
of the Queen's regiment of light 
dragoons, and of the government 
of Fort William, _ defiriag 
only to reſerve my rank as lieu- 


tenant general in the army, 10 
012 render 


— — —rV—! ö — 2 — — — — — 
- 4 * * 4 P . = — — 
hy Lady . » 4 — — - 
— m — ——— 
as —_ 
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| — reaſons for objecting 
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to render me the more clearly ame- 
nable to a court martial hereafter, 
and to enable me to fulfil my per- 
ſonal faith, ſhould I be required 
by the enemy ſo to do. 

I have the honour to be, 


1 | && 5" 

The Right Hom. Charles Fenkinſon, 
13 Secretary at R 
ie Ae, O8 

Mar- Office, Od. 15, 1779. 
MIR. N 111 
I hare received your letter of the 
©th- inſtant, wherein, after ſtating 
to the 
ſteps that have been taken 
with relation to the orders given 
for-your return to North America, 
vou add, that if — are not al- 
e lJowed an early trial, or - by his 
% Majeſty's grace, upon the repre- 
u. — Cdn the laid 
letter, you are not reſtored to 
n capacity of ſervice, it is your 
«| requeſt to his Majeſty, that he 
will be pleaſed to accept your 
«+: reſignation of your appointment 


r | American fn 6f the 


% Queen's regiment of light dra 
* — Ge pr: the — 
* of Fort William; humbly de- 
4 ſiring only to reſerve your rank 
4% of lieutenant- general in the ar- 


e my, to render you more clearly 


© amenable to courts martial here- 
«<<. after, and to —.— you to fulfil 
4 perſonal faith, ſhould you 
Ky capa: ares by the enemy ſo to 


_ Having laid your letter before 
the King, I am commanded to 


acquaint you, that for the reaſons 
* ſubmitted to his Majeſty by the 
Board of General Officers, in their 


dated the 23d May, 1 22. 
which reaſons ſubſiſt in the ſame 
ferce now as they did at that time) 


* 


ther of theſe requeſts can therefor 


his Majeſty does not think prog 
that any part of your condyt 
thould be brought before a mili 
tribunal, fo long as you ſhall co 
tinue engaged to re- deliver your 
into the power of Congrels un 
their demand, and due notice bs 
ing given by them. Nor does hy 
Majeſty think proper, in conks 
quence of the 5 
tained in your faid letter, to 9 
ſtore you, circumſtanced as yy 
are, to a capacity of ſervice, Ne 


be granted. 

have it farther in comma 
from the King to acquaint yay 
that his Majeſty conſiders your le- 
ter to me as a proof of your detes 
mination to perſevere in not obey 
ing his orders, ſignified to you i 
the Secretary at War's leiter of tl 
5th of June, 1778: and for thy 
reaſon, his Majeſty is pleaſed » 
accept your reſignation of the cow 
mand of the Queen's regiment u 
light-dragoons, of the governmedt 
of Fort William, and of your ap 
pointment on the American fi 
allowing you only to reſerve ti 
rank of heutenant-general in tk 
army, for the purpoſes you hu 
ſtated. 


Lord Barrington's letter of ti 

27th of June is conſidered as er 

anatory of the orders given in lo 

— of the 5th of that month. 
I have the honour to be, 

&c. | 

(Signed) C. Jaxx1950 

Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne. 


=; 03. 10004 4-1 

7 „ e OA. 17, 1% 

„En 

I received letter of the 15 
inſtant, informing me, that 


Majeſty had been pleaſed to * 


tion of my military em- 

t e and that I am refuſed 
court martial upon that diſobe- 

e dience, for m perſeverance in 
i which, you tell me my reſignation 


4 - | ; 8 
alt rest in denying, that 
hate received any other order, 
than an order ſubject to my own 
diſcretion, Sen ee Lat 

[ muſt perſiſt in my claim to a 
court martial, | 

| apprehend, that if F am not 
ſubje& to a trial for breach of or- 
ders, it implies that I am not ſub- 
ect to the orders themſelves. 
do not admit that I cannot le- 
pally have a court martial, cir- 
umſtanced as I am: but thoſe who 
driſe his Majeſty, aſſert it, and 
they are anſwerable for this contra · 
lidion between their redſoning and 
their conduct. en 

The report of the gen 
„ I humbly concerve, is erro- 
neous,” And the ſubſequent ap- 
pointment of other gentlemen, ex- 
Ay in my circumſtances (with 
preat merit on their part to entitle 
hem to any diſtinQion) to military 
euployments, ſubject to orders, 


1 


3 


Dre 


K 


-— 


>» » 7” 5» *. TT SS 


bem, is one of the reaſons for m 
donceiving, that the King's ad. 
lers do not differ from me in 
pinion, that the general officers 
ere miſtaken. oat eee rb 
Thinking it probable, Sir, that 
dis letter may cloſe the correſpon- 
lence between vs, I conclude with 
be ſentiments I have never de- 
ated from in any part of it; and 
requeſt you to aſſure his Majeſty, 
ith all humility on my part, that 
| I have reaſon to lain 
eavily of his Majeſty's Miniſters, 
uy mind is deeply impreſſed, as it 
der has been, with a — of duty, 


A * 7 = — 


general offi- 


accountable for the breach of 


reſpect, and affeQion to his royal 
perſon, 2 
I have the honour to be, 
' &c. 
The Right Hon. Charles Jenkinſon, 
Secretary at War. Mn 


[No. 8.] "_ 
5 3 Ock. 22, 1779. 
J have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, 
dated the 15th inftant, and to ac- 
quaint you, that I took the firſt 


opportunity of laying it before the 


ing. 
I have the honour to be, 
Sir, od 
Your moſt obedient, © 
© * humble ſervant, 
C. JenxInSON. 
Lieut, Gen. Burgoyne, | 


&c. &c. &c, 


his Majefty's ſhip Serapis, to 
Mr. Stephens, of which the fol- 
lowing 1s a Copy, was yeſterday 
received at this Office: 


Service. Texel, Od. 6, 1779. 


SIR, ee 

O U will be pleaſed to inform 

the Lords Commiſſioners of 

the Admiralty, that on the 23d ult. 

| being cloſe in with Scarborough, 
about eleven o'clock, a boat came 
on board with a letter from the 
bailiffs of that corporation, giving 
information of a flying ſquadron of 
"the enemy's ſhips being on the 
coaſt; and bf a part of the ſaid 
fquadron having been ſeen from 
thence the day before, ſtanding to 
the ſouthward. * As ſoon as bre-. 


n n 


Adniralty-Office, Od. 12, 1779. 
A Letter from Captain Pearſon, of 


Palles, French Frigae, in Cagraf® © 


= Us 
| 
\ | 
: 
. 
7 
{ 
= 
4 
"ry 
I 
G 
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. 1 Action. 


4A me, the enemy's 
* ang down upon 
” breeze at 8. S. W. at fix ticked, / 


| 


* 


ceived this intelligence, I made the 
a Ganal for the convoy to bear down 

under my lee, and repeated it with 
two guns ; notwithſtanding which, 
the van of the convoy kept their 


wind, with all fall Rirerching out 


to the ſouthward from under Flam- 


borough Head, till between twelve 
and one, ben the headmoſt of 
them got fight of the enemy's ſhips, 


which were then in chace ot them; 
they then tacked; and made the 
74 of their way under. the ſhore 
Hor Scarborough, &c. letting fly 
their top-gallant ſheets, and tiring 
guns ; upon which i made all the 

= il ] could to windward, to get 
between the enemy's ſhips and the 
convoy, which 7 nk effected. At 


done o'clock we got ſight of the 


- enemy's ihips from the maſt-head, 
and about four we made them 
== _ he V to be _ 
large ſhips and a brig ; upon hic 

1 SE — — 9 
roagh's ſignal to join me, ſhe be- 
iog in ſhore with the convoy: at 
the ſame time I made the fignal 
for the convoy to make the beſt of 
their way, and repeated the ſignal 
with two guns: I then brought to, 
to let the Counteſs of Scarborough 
come vp, and cleared hip for 
At Half paft five the 
Counteſs of Scarborough joined 
ſhips then begr- 
us, with a light 


and laid our hend in ſhore, in or- 
dier to keep our ground the better 
between the enemy's thips and the 
convoy; ſoon after which we per- 
ceived the ſhips bearing down upon 
ut to be a two- decked ſhip and to 
rigates, but from their keeping 
end on upon us, on bearing down, 
we not diſcern what colours 
they were under; at about twenty 


. 
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minutes paſt ſeven, the 


ſhip of the three brought in, 


our larboard bow, within wit. 
hot: I hailed him, 10 
what ſhip i was; they anſweny 
Englifh, the Princeſs Roya, 
then aſked where they belongy 
to z they anſwered evaſirely ;q 
which I told them, if they dun 
anſwer directly, I would fire iy 


them; they then anſwered wi 


ſhot, which was inſtantly reimt 
with a broadſide ; and after & 
changing two or three. broadidg 
he backed his topſails, and dy 
ped upon our quarter within pit 


.thot, then filled again, put hi 


helm a weather, and run ws « 
board upon our weather qu 

and attempted to board us, by 
being repulſed, he ſheered dd 
upon which I backed our top- 
in order to get ſquare with la 
again, which, as ſoon as he < 
ſerves, he then filled, put his hin 


a-weather, and laid ns athen 


hawſe; bis mizen ſhrouds wt 


our jib boom, which hug hb 
for — time, ull it at lat git 


way, and we dropt alongſide d 
— other, — ye ſtern, vit! 
the fluke of our ſpare any 
hooking his quarter, we becute 
ſo clole fore and aft, that tif 


munales of our guns touched ad 


others ſides. In this poſition u 
engaged from half paſt eightii 

f paſt ten ; during which tins 
from the great quantity and vg 
of combuſtible matters which tit 
threw in upon our decks, chai 


and in ſhort into every part of be 


ſhip, we were on fire no leſs (bw 
* twelve times in difenm 
parts of the * it was vn 
the greateſt difficulty and exe 
imaginable at times that we wor 


able 10 get it extinguiſked * 


EE 


bein 
Wi 
tou 
by 
on 
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% ame time the largeſt of the 
be Hope 27 
ve whole action, and raking us 
dre and aft, by which means ſhe 
killed or wounded almoſt every 
man on the quarter and main 


A paſt nine, either 
tom a hand grenade being thrown 
jn at one of our lower deck ports, 
or from ſome other accident, a 
cartridge of powder was ſet on fire, 
the flames of which running from 
ige to cartridge all the way 
aft, blew up the whole of the peo- 
le and officers that were quarter 
abaft the main-maſt ; from which 
unfortunate circumſtance all thoſe 
guns were rendered uſeleſs for the 
remainder of the action, and 1 
ſear the greateſt part of the people 
will loſe their lives. At ten o'clock 
they called” for quarters from the 
ſhip alongſide, and faid they had 
ruck: hearing this, Lcalle gr 
the captain to know if they had 
ſtruck, or if he aſked for quarters; 
but no anſwer being made, after 
repeating my words two or three 
ia] called for the boarders, 
and ordered them to board, which 
they did ; but the moment the 
vere on board her, they diſcoyere 
a ſuperior number lying under 
coyer with pikes in their hands 
teidy to receiye them; on which 
our people retreated inſtantly into 
our own ſhip, and returned to 
their guns again till paſt ten, when 
the frigate coming acroſs our ſtern, 
and pouring her broadſide into us 
gun, without our being able t 
a gun to bear on her, 
In vain, and in ſhort, im- 
RIA, mn the age we 
au in, to ſtand out any longer 
yo the leaſt proſpect of ſucceſs 
littefore ftruck, (our main mall 


at the ſame time went 2 
| rd) The firſt lieutenant 
myſelf were immediately eſcorted 
into the ſhip alongſide, when we 
found her to be an American ſhi 
of war, called the Bon Homme 
Richard, of 40 guns and 375 men, 
commanded by . l Pau 1 — 
the other frigate which — 
us, to be the Alliance, of 40 guns, 
and 300 men; and the third fri- 
gate which engaged 'and took the 
ounteſs of Scarborough, after two 
hours action, to be the Pallas, a 
French frigate of 32 guns, and 
275 men ; the Vengeance, an 
armed brig of 12 guns, and 70 
men; all in Congreſs ſervice, and 
under the command of Paul Jones 
They were fitted out and failed - 
from Port VOrient the latter end of 
Jul y, and came north about; they 
ave on board 300 Engliſh pri- 
ſoners, which they have taken in 
different veſſels in their way round, 
fince they left France, and have 
ranſomed ſome others. On my 
oing on board the Bon Homme 
Richard, I found her in the great- 
eſt diflireſs ; her quarters and coun 
ter on the lower deck entirely - 
drove in, and the whole of her 
lower deck guns diſmounted ; ſhe 
was alſo on fire in two places, .and 
ſix or ſeven feet water in her hold, 
which kept increaſing upon them 
all night and the next day, till 
they were obliged to quit her, and 
25 ſunk, with a great number of 
er wounded people on board hers 
She ;had 306 men killed and 
22 in the Nai ; our loſs in 
the is was alſo very t. 
My . — and people in *.— 
behaved well, and I ſhould be 
very remiſs in my attention to their 
merit were. I to omit reco 
ing the remains of them to their 


(U] 4 lordſhips 


= 
* 
— 
. 
* 


. at the 
Fame time beg leave to inform their 
ordſhips, that Captain Piercy, in 
the Counteſs of Scarborough, * was 
not in the leaſt remiſs in his. duty, 
He having given me every aſſiſtance 
In his al 
could be expected ſrom ſuch a ſhip, 
in engaying the attention, of the 
Pallas, a frigate of 32 guns, dur- 
ing the whole action. I 

I am extremely ſorry for the 
misfortune that has happened, that 
of loſing his Majeſty's ſhip 1 had the 
Hanour to command ; but, at the 
ſame time, I flatter myſelf with 


- 


the hopes, that their lordſhips will 


be convinced that ſhe has not been 
given away; but, on the omg 4 
c 


chat every exertion has been u 


2 


ie 
R 


to detend her ; and that two eſſen- 
tial pieces of ſervice to our country 


have ariſen from it; the one in 


who! regen the crunze, and 
intentions of this flying ſquadron ; 
the other in reſcuing the whole of 


a valuable convoy from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, which 


muſt ha ve been the caſe had I ated 


any otherwiſe than I did. We 


Have been driving about in the 
North Sea ever ſince the action, 
endeavouring .to make to any port 


we poſſibly could; but have not 


been able to 


et into any place 


- Hil ro-day we ' arrived in the 


Texel. 
Here with I incloſe you the moſt 


fact liſt of the killed and wound- 
' vt have as yet been able to pro- 


eee; from dif- 
ips, 


und having%een refuſed permiſiion 


to muſter them: there are, I find, 


many more, both killed and wound- 
£4, than appears on the incloſed liſt, 
but their names as yet I find im- 


; Poſſible to aſcertain ;' as ſoon as I 


Hic. 970 
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ordſhips fa vour. I mu 


power, and as much as 


ſſibly can, ſhall give their 
thips @ full Ian, of the * 
1 T am, Sir, SST 
_ = Your moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſenm 
1 * R. PRI 


P. 8. Lam refuſed permiſſa 

wait on Sir Joſeph Yorke ad 

eyen to go on ſhore, 

* Abfirad of the lift ef hid of 
 Wwoun 


Killed 49.—Wounded 6 


£4 8 1 


—— — 


py a letter from Lieu. G ; 
| Pi Rambler Cutter, "k 


Charles ang. giving an 4 ut 
Count of an Engagement bun ateri 
. his Majeſty's Ship rhe Duebec, ad g he 
a French Frigate of forty Gun, alt 1 
SIR, dr 


TFT BEG leave to acquaint ya, 
1 that on Wedneſday the 6th is 
tant, being then in company vil 
his Majeſty's ſhip Quebec, Uſtu 
bearing ſouth 15 leagues, at dy 
break we diſcovered three {ail v 
leeward in the S. W. quartz, 
Captain Farmer made the fgui 
for the Rambler to come under ty 
ſtern, which I obeyed ; be tha 
aſked me what I thought of then; 
1 told him a ſhip, a cutter, aud! 
Dutch hoy : he replied, he vod 
go dawn and ſee what they ve 
and ordered me to keep cloſe! 
him. At half paſt eight we plus 
ly perceived two of them to bet 
large French frigate and a cut 
at nine the enemy's frigate dei 
to fire at the Quebec, but at 
great a diſtance to do any exe 
tion.” At ten the Quebec, beit 
within point blank ſhot of the tu 
my, hoiſted her colours, and n 
turned their fire, ſtill edging . 


— - — 


bible, in hopes of ſaving 
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ga cloſe cogagement till 
— ge the French frigate. 
-nmediately hoiſted my colours, 
1 ood in between, the French 
gue and the cutter, with an in» 


it 10 cut her off from her con · 


b and bring her to a cloſe en- 


gement, Which I effected; and 


20 to engage her at (eleven 
lr d alongfide ; > then 
1nd her force to be ſixteen fixy 
waders, and full of men ;) we 
aünued to engage her in the 
ne poſition till within a few mi- 
es of two o clock, when ſhe ſet 


| the fail ſhe could croud,. and 
re from us, we not having had 


luck to. carry away any thing 
aterial;, and the Rambler, hay- 


p her gaff ſhot, away, her. top» 
alt ſhot through, the top-ſail 


Ilyards, and molt of her ef 
d running rigging gone, an 
mainſail rendered unſervice- 


* 


e, was incapable of following 


r with any hopes of coming up 
th her; at the Tame time ſeein 


ah the frigates diſmaſted, 


Quebec take fire, I endeayour- 
to get as near the Quebec as 
ſome 
ber men; but there being but 
le wind, and a large ſwell, 
ad I could aſſiſt her no other 


by but by boiſting out our boat, 


which I effected, and ſent the 


maſter and five men armed in her, 


who picked up one maſter's mate, 
two young mid ſhipmen, and four- 
teen more of the Guebee's people, 
the enemy's frigate at the ſame. 
time firing at the boat . As the 
Rambler was a conſiderable diſ- 
tance to leeward of the Quebec, 
I thought it would be in vain to 
ſend a ſecond time. | 

I want words; ſufficient to de- 
ſcribe the noble galant manner of 
Captain Farmer's engaging the 
enemy for upwards of three hours 
and an half, that be lay alongfide 
the frigate, which carried twenty- 
eight eighteen-pounders on her 
main deck, and twelve guns on 
her quarter deck and forecaſtle. 
The Quebec continued burning 
very 2. with her colours 19 
ing, till fix o*clock, when 
blew up. I am much afraid, from 
the report of Mr. William Moore, 
one of the maſter's mates of the 
Quebec, that Captain Farmer, and 
his officers that were alive when 
he left the Quebec, ſhared the 
fate of the ſhip. - WY 

I beg leave, at the fame time, 
to recommend to you, Sir, the 
officers and crew of the Rambler, 
who did every thing that might be 
expected from Engliſhmen. Iam 


| We are bappy in taking this opportunity of doing that Juſtice to the cha- 
ker of a brave and humane enemy, which their conduct on this occafion de- 
cs at our hands, The circumſtance mentioned in Lieut, George's letter of 


French frigate's firing upon our 


t, is ſuppoſed to have ariſen from tho 


ns of the Quebec, ſome of which it.is probable might have gone off during the 


le the was However 
it has fince been ſufficiently prov 


by the concurrent teſti 


may be, the miſtake in Mr. George's ac- 


of a number of 


men, and ſome officers, belonging to the Quebec, who all owed their lives to 
_ humanity of the French, 5 © R treated by them with 
molt tenderneſs and kindneſs; notwithſtanding their own extreme ſoreneſs 
' Uſirels xt the time, with a ſhip nearly reduced to a wreck, a majority of their 
k 2 or wounded, and their brave captain in the agonies of death, who 

laſt breath in declaring the pleaſyre he received from having ſuch an op- 


wan of exercifng his benevolence, 


a y happy 


% 


happy to ſay our 'lofs conſiſts of Secondly, That the while 
only one man who bas loft his leg, on his arrival at Madraf wn 
| the pilot ſhot through the arm with ſome time after, (in the ' 
Lene ball, and leyeral lightly 1775) were unanimous 
wounded, as the enemy aimed at refolutions to carry theſe u 
our maſts and rigging, in which tions into execution ; but twy 
they fucceeded- tov Well. From terwards a diflention aroſe. 1 
the cutter's not returning the fire to ſome of the membery of Þ 
for two or three broadſides before council eſpouſing the intent 
the bore away, and ſeeing bur few the Nabob of Arcot and his x 
men on her decks, I conclude ſhe who ftrenuouſly oppoſed the wh 
red confderably, * Fation of the Raja. Third), 
I have the k6nour to be, Lord Pigot was under 2 


e Sin to ſuſpend Mr. Stratton and U. 
Your moft obedient, Brooke, (two of the/defenduy] 
humble ſervant, m virtue of his authority uc 


JauEs GeorxGe, dent, that he might not be & 
a 6 ſtructed by them in the execuiy 


1 


rr of 'the Company's commu 
Account of the Trial of Mr. Stratton, Fourthly, That the claim of l. 
'- and the other Members the Benfield on the part of the Nu 
Cuueil of Madrafs, 2% depoſed Of Arcot, to a crop on the Ini 

end impriſoned their Governor, Tanjore, ſown by the Nabob u 
de late Lord Pigot, and were mortgaged to Benheld, was a fab 
© proſecuted fer the ſaid Offence, in dulent claim, calculated to fonet 
" the Court of King's Bench, b&y divißons in the council, and ug 
"the Attorney General, in conſe. poſe Lord Pigot in bis gut 
© gizence of an Addreſs of the Houſe ment. This he endeavoured 1 
of Commons to his Mae for that prove from the improbability ti 

r Benſield, à private perſon of lit 

5 1 or no property, ſhould bare be 
| 135 trial began before the able to advance ſq large a ft 


Rigbt Honourable the Earl the claim amounted to, ere . 
Mansfield in the Court of King's Towing him very conſiderable yo 
Bench, Weſtminſter Half, on Men- fits : for bis demand was 250ml 
day, December 2oth, early in the Fifthly, He proved that the den 
mörving, and faſted till two the dants 'figned an order for ung 
next mornigggg 1 Lordſhip into cuſtody, anf 
Te Attorney... General ſtated dered Colonel Stuart, who in 

the ſacte 0n-whioh-the profecution-.. ed hic, to inform bis Lodi 
was founded in a moſt pathetic that his life ſhould anſwer af 
and eloquent ſperch. The prins fiftarice to their orders ; is 
pal points ke invited upon in which be drew an inference, t 
- ſupport of the proſecution were aſſaſſination was intended 1 d 
Firft; that Lord Pigot was fent of refiftance. Finally, He © 
from England by the Eaſt India ed by what authority this vt 
Company with expreſs inftruQtions revolution had been accomplik® 
to reſtore the Raja of Tanjore, He admitted that the majo is 


[ 
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| „ © 
orciſed a power; but it 
4 not follow, 11 | — 
in not putting a quei- 
— in he ene of the 
aon -he. gught to naye put, 
—— had a legal power to 
ppriſon him 3 gentler meaſures 
ight bave been ado ted; he was 
nenable to the Jaws of his coun- 
| but not to any aſſumed autho- 
ty of his council. Upon the 
tole,/ however, he juſtified the 
duct of Lord Pigot, though ar- 
tary, upon this ground, that it 
; his duty to execute the com- 
viſion he had received from the 
pmpany, by reſtoring the Raja 
Tanjore at all events. 
The | 
igot's chaiſe when he was arreſt- 


L 


i” and Colonel Monckton, his meſs 


rdſhip's ſon-in-law, were pro- 
d as evidence of the arreſt 

xd confinement ; but as the 
own lawyers on the one hand 
dnitted the facts alledged by the 
leſendants concerning Lord Pigot's 
proceedings in council; and the 
leſendants on the other avowed 
te arreſt and confinement of his 
ordſhip, no verbal evidence was 
eceſſary. But a great load of 
Itten eyidence was eſſential to 
upport the proſecution, becauſe it 
turned upon the poſitive inſtruc- 
tions giyen ya the Company to 
Lord Pigot. The reading of theſe 
Papers, Containing the correſpon- 
tence between the Company and 
Lord Pigot, with other documents, 
ms exceſſively tedious, and took 
vp ſeveral hours. | 
Mr. Dunning began the defence 
0f his clients at about eight in the 
rang; and in the moſt maſterly 


Prading that was eyer exhibited 


poſtillion who drove Lord neceſh 


in a — cauſe; diſplayed abili - 
ties and attachment to the intereſt 
of his clients that would have done 
honour to the beſt, After notic- 
ing the paſſion and prejudice which 
had influenced the minds of men 
io | with reſpe& to the death 
of Pigot; he cleared the de- 
fendants to the ſatisfaction of every 
one preſent, from the imputation 
of aiming at his life, and from all 
ſelhſh motives. He then gate 4 
derail of the arbitrary proceedings 
of Lord Pigot in the council; and 
in other acts of his governmeat z © 
ſuch as his ſuſpenſion of Sir R6- 
bert Fletcher, the commander in 
chief of the troops, &c. From 
theſe inſtances of extravagant be- 
haviour he adduced the political 
ty of removing him from 
yernment, all public bun- 
ing at a ſtand. 5 
He alſo endeavoured to ſhow ' 
that he had exerciſed powers not 
veſted in him by the Company ; 
and he finally reſted the defence 
of his clients on the approbatioh 
which the ſupreme council of Ben. 
gal had expreſſed in writing, of 
their proceedings. Mr. Dunnin 
did not fit down till near twelve 
o'clock. f 
Tbe Attorney General made 
only two obſervations on the de- 
fence, vig that the Company's 
appointment of Lord Pigot for the 
—_ purpoſe of reſtoring the 
aja had not been attempted to 
be denied, therefore he ſtood juſti- 
fed in reſiſting every delay, every 
oppoſition of that meaſure ; and 
that the defendants, though Mr. 
Benfield was in court, had not 
thought proper to call upon him, 
ſo well convinced were they that 
the ſole cauſe of all the diſtur- 
bances was that gentlemen's pre- 
| * K tended 


the 


"I 
4 : 


* 
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tended claim ; it ſhowed plainly; 
the apprehenſions they were under 
that the truth would come out if 
he was examine. 
Lord Mansfield, about half after 
one in the morning, ſummed up 
the whole, matter very conciſely, 
obſerving, that the indictment Was 
laid on five eounts or charges; 
two for illegal aſſumption of go- 
vernment, and three for impriſon- 
ing the governor ; but they differ- 
ed very little, for if the defendants 
could be juſtified in the One, it 
went a great way io juſtify them 
in the other. Three queſtions 
were for the jury to conſider; iſt, 
What is the conſtitution of the 
2 of Madraſs? 2d, 
Whether Lord Pigot had ſubverted 
that conſtitution ?. zdly, Whether 
* ſuch conduct of Lord Pigot a- 


mounted to a juſtification of the 
ſubſequent conduct of the deſen- 


dants ? hi tals 
to the firft, his Lordſhip 
Aid, it appeared, that the govern- 

ment of . province was veſted 
in the Preſident and Council, or 
a, majority of them legally ſum- 
moned and aſſembled, whether the 
Preſident was of the majority or 
minority, be having only the be- 
, pefit of his cafting vote in caſe of 
equality; but the goyernor being 
an integral ore the govern- 
ment, the neil without him 
was imperfect and incompetent. 
He had it in his power to adjourn 
at any time, or withdraw himſelf 
ſrom the meeting, and then would 
end the buſineſs for. that time, 
until they were again regularly 
cunvened. 34 : L937 6.1 
Therefore as to the ſecond 
. queſtion, Lord Pigot's conduct on 
negativing a queſtion regularly be- 
fore the — and ſupported by 


a majority, and ſuſpending 
members by his own — 
ſigning what they bad wut 
and what the other ſom w 
ready to ſign alſo, hayiog ly 
vioully 9 — inte 
was cenainly violent, ill 
rr 
queſtion as to the juſtißeu 
Here his Lordſhip — 
anxiety about giving his on 
upon ſuch a new. and ung 
dented caſe, He adverted uch 
of force and neceſſity here in lap 
land, which are cogaizabl u 
determinable by a jury ang 
the caſe of external force 
Jing a man to an vuolawh 
the man's will does not go 4 
with the action; he is ther 
not culpable. In the caſe of 
tural neceflity, a man driven y 
ſelf-defence to commit homin 
or other - unavoidable act, un 
culpable : but of both theſe ak 
a jury alone can decide. 

. His Lordſhip could put ibe ifi 
at Madraſs on no other foo 
than that of a civil neceſſiy, « 
ſtate neceſſity. If the jury oa 
conſider this civil neceſſity tens 
jority were under tantamount Þ 
a natural neceſſity, it would &4 
juſtification, To decide this, ti 
might take into conſideration 
critical ſituation they were # 
from the violent proceeding ! 
the governor: be had ſuſpeadd 
two of the . 
might poſſibly pr to 
. . ſe — al ſo oe 
ed one of their number to bet 
reſted on a charge of mutiny, tl 
pointed at his life. In ſuch ali 
ation it was difficult to act: bn 
the ſame time they began 1 
own adminiſtration with an 4 


| of; ſuſpending three of 
2 —— 
” Lordſhip faid it was for the 
to exerciſe their jud ment on 
. three queſtions, and if the 

4 ſuffcient matter to juſti 

aſumption of government out 
be hands of the governor, the 
e would go to juſtify his im- 
"ment 3' and as no aggravat- 
circumſtances were infifted on 
the proſecutors, they would 
| acquit the defendants : if 
wiſe, they would find them 


£2 — _- - 
F af af | 


= # x # 


{Lordſhip quitted the court 


drawing a quarter of an hour, 
ought in their verdict, finding 
defendants Guilty. 10 


E 


al of Carliſle, and the Earl's 
To the Berl of Carliſle. 


DID not imagine, my Lord, 
E that Jever ſheuld have had 


nanſactions but with your ge- 
1 is, and expefted not the ho- 
te ir of ſeeing them but” at the 
te | of the-armies which they re- 
fl rely command. Your — 
1 tie 26th of Auguſt to the Con- 
r of — rg States, and 

terms of inſult reſpecting m 
x nuy, to which you — fend 
i Ir name, is the ſole cauſe of m 
te ung any thing now to ſettle 
1 b your Lordſhip. I deign not 
tl refute the aſperſion, but I de- 
[at to pars it. It is from you, 
, chief of the commiſſion, that I 


2 


Qly at two; and the jury, after 


the 2 ſent by the 
— de la Fayette, to the 


\ 


* 
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demand a reparation as public as 
hath been the offence, and which 
muſt give the lie to the expreſſion 
you have uſed. I ſhould not have 
delayed this demand fo long, iſ 
your letter had reached me ſooner z 
obliged to be-abſent a few days, I 
hope to find your .anſwer at my 
return. M. Gimot, a French ot- 
ficer, will ſettle on my part the 
time and place of our meeting, to 
ſuit your Lordſhip's conveniency. 


I doubt not but, for the honour of 


his countryman, General Clinton 
will attend you to the field. 
As to me, my Lord, it is in- 
different who attends you, provid- 
ed that, to the glory of being = 
Frenchman, I join that of proving 
to a gentleman of your country, 
that no one dares to infult mine 
with impunity. | 
_ - (Signed) = 
La FarzrtTe. _ 


To the Marguis De la Fayette. | 


29 

I HAVE received your letter 
tranſmitted to me from M. Gimot, 
and I confeſs I find it difficult to 
return a ſerious anſwer to its con- 
tents. The only one that can 
be expected from me as the King's 
Commiſſioner, and which | you 
ought to have known, is, that I 
do, and ever ſhall, conſider myſelf 
folely reſponſible to my Country 
and King, and not to any indi- 
vidual, for my public conduct and 
language. As for any opinion or - 
expreſſions contained in any publi- 
cations iſſued under the commiſ- 
fron in which I have the honour 


to be named, unleſs they are re- 
tracted in public, you may be aſ- 
ſured I ſhall never, EAT. 


of fituation, be diſpoſed to give 
an account of them, much | 
- recal them in private. 
The injury alluded to in the 


Commiſſioners to the Congreſs, I 
mult remind you, is not of a pri- 
vate nature; and 1 conceive all 
national diſputes will be beſt de- 
eided by the- meeting of Admiral 
Byron and Count d'Eſtaign. 
. CanLi1sLE, 


New York, October 11, 1998. 


** 8 


Shaw: ofccommt of os, - 
executed for forgi otes 


TOHN Matthiſon was born at 

Gretna-Green, (a noted _ 
in Scotland fince paſſing the Eng- 
Iiſh marriage act). His father was 


in mechanic; nor was the 
fon's mechanical genius Jeſs con- 
icuous than that of his father, 
m the knowledge he had in 


making clocks, and by that, _ 
cleaning and repairing watches, 
he was enabled, after the death of 

| his father, to ſupport his mother, 
bis fiſter, and himſelf. But his 
mind was reſtleſs, and ever thirſt · 
ing after improvement. Not con- 
tent with what he had learned, 
which produced bim only a bare 
competency, he became acquaint- 
— with an engraver, a looſe diſ- 
pated young man, whoſe extra- 
2-54 reduced him to 
_ yreat ſtraits. With this youth he 
cultivated a feeming friendſhip ; 
and, from a conſtant attendance, 
and cloſe attention to him when 
at work, he ſtole from him that 
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cation, proved his ruin, h 


correſpondende of the King's 


worthy to be believed. 


cility in tracing lines, im 


© mill-wright, and accounted an - 


tiated, he could make 90 . 
millwork, he attained the art of | 


| K 
art, which though — 


verting it to a moſt INiquitoy 
— 0 | 
It has been inſinuated h 
that this youth WAS an arr 
at his firſt ſetting out, and 
both were conneRted in forgiy 
notes of the Darlington by 
but nothing of that kind has 


appeared, and therefore it i 


To the art of engraving, 
thiſon had added A particuly 


that he could take off the l. 
writing of any man with ſus 
aQneſs as even to deceive thew 
ter himfelf. 

Tempted by theſe acquirey 
ſo flattering to his notions of f 
denly becoming rich, bis ft 
periment, as beſore obſerye, 
made on the 5 l. notes of [ 
Iington Bank; but of theks 
ing of ſmall value and qudt 
culation, though currently 


conſiderable advantage; and 
but a young beginner, and 
over - cautious in paſſing his m 
a diſcovery was ſoon made H. 
banks that their notes were 
ed, and Matthiſon was ſuipe 
of being the forger. He ws 
deſcribed, and a reward ot 
for his apprehenſion ; which, 
ever, he found means to elit 
travelling into Scotland, 
there is reaſon to ſuſpeR, be 
ed the notes of the royal but 
Edinburgh, traverfed that 
try, — negotiated them ; l 
direQing his route by the 
tern road of Glaſgow, uber 
was unknown, he found we 


arrive at London andi 
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procured very creditable 
mae, uber he lived for 


Io all bis p. , 
ms to have paid great attention 
dis iter 3 19 whom, however, 
ſoes not appear that he ever im- 
ied the ſecret of his fraud. 
His ladgings were over aga ĩuſt 
deleſtreet, in the d, in 
editable family, to whom he 
rd for a watch-maker come to 
5000 for improvement. In 
e lodgings he bebaved with 
regularity and ſobriety, of- 
\ retired by himſelf in the day, 
i oten' talked. with the people 
the ſhop as he paſſed and re- 
ed, and a in every re- 
& as an — © cha- 
ter, His filter, indeed, 
| but mean, the landlord ſaid, 
r 4 perſan that took an 
nt at 15 8. a week. . 
It ſhould ſeem, that though his 
ind, as he confefſed, was much 
ſtreſſed by the conſciouſneſs of 
$ guilt, yet that did not wholly 
roy the activity of it for inven- 
n. It is aſtoniſhing to comem- 
ue the powers of an inventive 
ac, when directed either to 
d0d or evil purpoſes. Harrifon, 
bo by a ſeries of deliberate 
dy, effected at laſt a time-piece 
nbhite uſe to navigation, and 
r which he received the applauſe 
id reward of his country, was 
ny years in effecting that which 
us man would probably have 
dacht to perfeQion in lefs than 
many months, had his inventive 
wer been directed to fo laudable 
purpoſe : for ſo rapid was he in 


peregrinations he 


'offered for 


his progreſs, that though he en- 
tered upon his lodgings on the laſt 
day of Febryary, he had purchaſed 
the copper, ground it, engraved 
it, fabricated the notes, printed 
them, forged the water-mark, and 
negotiated ſeveral of them, one in 
hag at Coventry, for which. 

ſuffered, before the 1ath of 
March; and ſo nicely was all this 
performed, that the Banker, to 
whom this laſt- mentioned note was 
change, made not the 


leaſt ſcruple to receive it, though 
preſented by a 


he knew it was 
perfect ſtranger #. 
It was, therefore, of the utmoſt 
conſequence to national credit, 
that ſo dangerous a villain, how- 
ever ingenious, ſhould be deteQ- 
ed. It was nat enough for him to 
be maſter of counterfeiting all the 
external lines on the face of the 
notes with a nicety which might 
deceive even the very clerks w 
iffued the notes, but he had ac- 
quired the very art of counterfeit- 
ing the internal mark of the paper 
on which the notes of the Bank of 
England are drawn, and of which 
paper the Directors are ſo choice 
as not to ſuffer a ſheet to be made, 
if we are rightly informed, nor a 
note to be printed upon It, with- 
out the attendance of a truſty per- 
ſon or perſons to inſpect, upon 
oath, the whole proceſs. In this 
was thought their ſecurity, and it 
had expoſed every former fraud of 
the like kind to immediate detec- 
tion; but Matthiſen's art was 
beyond their reach; he held the 
whole circulation of the Bank in 
his hands; for, had he been ſuf- 


* He preſented the note to a filver-fmich at Coventry, of whom he 


aht a pair 
| cal tor it. 


of buckles, who carried it to a Ranker's at next door, and 


© © kingdom to the other to 


_ -dateQion, 


- 


_— 
* » 


ered to rei long, no man could 
| Swve been fäſe in taking a Bank- 
note, who had not the books of- 
the Bank to reſort to. Even Mr. 
- Geathing, one of the caſhiers, be- 
jag aſked. if he had ſeen the name 
; ibed to the note on which 
= 3 any on a 
. -Teparate pieceof paper, without an 
«ſuſpicion of — — by 
could have ſworn it was not his 
 +hand-writing, his anſwer was, J 
"go not know that I could. . 
His firſt care, after he was ſet- 
led in his lodgings, was to pro- 
cure a fair 201. note, which he 
- -went to the Bank for himſelf ; for 
dle was cautious of truſting even 
his fiſter with any of his affairs. 
Having got this for a pattern, he 
next applied to a brazier, and had 
two pieces of copper cut exactly to 
- * *the dimenſions of the plates uſed 
by the Bank. Thoſe rough plates 
were prepared, as we before ob- 
rel. by himſelf; and as ſoon 
"as he had completed the notes, he 
"pretended buſineſs in the country, 
+ "and travelled from one end of t 
ia te 
them; for the buckles, which he 
«bought at Coventry, were traced 
and found in Scotland. All this 
-paſſed without ſuſpicion” at his 


270 gs: when he went out, it 


-wis in the middle of the day; 
and when he came home, he had 


all the appearance of a man who 


had been a long journey 

le no ſooner came home than 
be again applied to the Bank for 
Freſh notes; and a circumftance, 
which very remotely led to his 
gave occaſion to one of 
the tellers of the Bank to mark 
him. He had been, on the 15th 
df March, to change a ten- pound 
- + note; and, on the 24th, he came 


yon alon 
dle, followed him, and pt 


with the perſon who coun 


the Bank, and at firſt paid wit 
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again to have two | 
for 20 I. and the other for pl 


made out to him for cat. "= 
that day the Exciſe-office ws - 
ing 7000 guineas, one of wg « 
was ſcrupled. Matthiſon look a 
at it as it lay at a diſtance, . 
ſaid it was a good one. «Thu + 
faid the clerk on his tral, of... 
recolleQed bim. I tumed h 
book, and faw I had paid * 
thoſe three notes,” [ N 
ſuppoſe, three notes which wmj Lo 


duced to identify the perſon of Us 
thiſon]: ore vie Al m 
rw book was a fi 
act, though repreſented in 
Seſſions-paper as an immediate u 
ſpection, for which there vu 
no cauſe, | | 4 
How he came to be fit ( 
ed at the Bank, which dd 
appen till the 1oth of Api 
does not appear; but, it is 
dent, the ſuſpicion re l 
Iy grounded, as the fame <> 
— and releaſed bin 
the ſame day, and did not can 
him before a * till del 
morning, when, hearing be w 
Cornhill with a | 


ſuaded him to go back with bl 
to the Bank of England. 
There is reaſon, indeed, to 
lieve that bis frequent appear 
at the Bank; exchanging note 
10 and 201; for caſh, and ſa 
times taking out notes of the 
value, and paying money for ban 
might create a ſuſpicion tht 
was ſome way or other cone 


notes which, ſince his firſt ap 
ance there, had been preſented 


ſcruple, and probably would 2 


continued ſo to have been, 4 


hd 


A . 
4% 1 0 of ' n o 
W 4 rn. 
_ = * * 
- — 


| icates of the ſame notes 
oh; K given the alarm. By 
oparing theſe one with another, 
ore was found ſo material a dif- 


pl ence, that the clerks could in- 
1 oy tell the counterfeit from 
u ie real; though their orders were 
W pay both without hefitation, 


rovided 
* of — or other unſuſpect- 


7 channel. Ne 3 
To ſtrengthen this conjeCture, 
ge writer of this account recol- 
u to have heard, that, while 
tthifon was at the Bank to 
xchange a real note, one of his 
"wn notes came in for 
yment at the ſame time ; and 
hat this furniſhed the teller, to 


SEAT TTcN@£©S 


* 


i an occaſion to challenge 
(ſor that was the name 
le went by) pretty roundly with 
ayin — of theſe 
brgeries, ſeveral of which bad ap- 
red, though no notice had been 
kken of them, leſt it ſhould give 
check to the circulation of the 
eal notes. This he ſteadily de- 
ned; yet there appeared ſome al- 
on in his countenance which 
lenoted guilt, but nothing that 
ould juſtify a detainer, and he 

ſuffered to eſcape. Alarmed, 
dowever, by this, be knew he 
id no longer carry on his fraud 
nth ſafety in England; and he 
"as preparing to leave the king- 
won, when next day {April'1 1th}, 


352S28a8 a Es 


= 7 


— 
=2 


| 
by 4 1 


p pretty early in the morning, the 
* eller was told that his friend Max- 
1 vell(forſo he was now ſtyled iro- 
: 1 

L 


NA 


Vor. XXII. 


came through any 


hom thoſe notes were preſented, 
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nically) was ſeen with a bundle 


ng along Cornzhill. „ 291 
77 — * teller had diſcover- 
ed more of thoſe notes in the mean 
time, or had received particular 
inſtructions from his ſuperiors to 


detain Maxwell if he ſhould come 


again, is not material; but certain 
it is, that he inſtantly poſted: after 


him, and, having come up with 
him, uader pretence of having 
cammitted a' miſtake in the tale 


of the money he had paid him the 


day before, perſuaded him to re- 


turn with him to the Bank to have 


that miſtake rectiſied. Being aſk- 
ed what the miſtake was, the other 
replied, that he believed he had 
paid half a guinea too much: on 
which Maxwell made light of the 
matter, and, putting his hand in 
his pocket, p 
and offered him that. 
faid, that would not do; the miſ- 
take muſt be reQihed by the books, 
or he muſt loſe his place. This 
had the deſired effect; he con- 
ſented to return, and in his way 
back left his bundle at a particu- 
lar ſhop. As ſoon as he entered 
the Bank, he was told that he 
muſt ſtay till the Directors met z 
and he -was thewn into a room, 
where the porters paſſing to and 
fro might ſee and obſerve his mo- 


tons. 

What paſſed between him and 
the Directors, the writer does not 
pretend toknow ; all that appear- 
ed was, his bundle was ſent for 
and examined, but there was no- 
thing exceptionable found in that“. 


* The contents of the bundle were, ſome linen and clothes, a pair of piſtols, 
— | in gold, ſome real Bank notes, ſome gravers, and watch-making 
"ag but nothing that had the appearance of any inſtrument to fabricate a Bank 


A Vet, 


* 


ulled out a guinea, 
The clerk 
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ons, he ſaid, he had 
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| Yet, notwithſtanding this harm- 
leſs appearance, it was thought 
neceffary, in a caſe of | ſo. much 


= 7 * 


conſequence, to 'take him before 
Sir John Fielding, where, though 
he had eluded the queſtions that 
had been puy to him by the Pi- 


ut to him by 


the experience and ity of that 
magiſtrate; 2 
| . ly aſked as to his family, 


bis friends, his connections, his 
; ore abode, his —— and 
is profeſſians ; to all which queſ- 


reaſons for 
- declining to anſwer, He was a 
__ citizen of the N he faid, and 
knew not how he came inta it, nor 
_ 3 go out of it. r. 
ing, therefore, a rin in 
— the Solicich of R — 
ſent him to à public houſe, at- 
tended by proper officers, while he 
ſhould conſult the nagiſtrates about 
- reſtoring to him his bundle, and 


| » ſetting him at large. Being pla- 


eed in the infide of the box next 

the window, he had not fat long 
before he, lifting up the ſaſh as 1 

to Jet in air, gave a ſudden ſpring, 


and jumped out ; but, being im, 
mediately purſued, was taken and 


brought back. This confirmed 
the Solicitor in his ſuſpicions that 
be was the man-; otherwiſe why 
ſhould he fly, and leave his money 
and effects behind him? Being 
aſked his motive, his anſwer was, 
It was bis humour. ' It was, how- 
ever, determined not to let him 


go till he had undergone a ſeeond 
examination by Sir John Fielding, 


who, before he was brought up; 


extended his enquiries to all his 


ed, and he was found to uf 


might-not be. 


par- him, and being aſked if his un 
was | not Matthiſon, inſtead « 


% 


. 

'Y 

* 
+; 5 


14 


pr . Y - 
intelligence offices, and had, 
lected all the information — 
concerning him; when, to lug 
ter confuſion; the ad vertiſemen i 
the Darlington bank was proy 


the deſcription of Matthiſon, wy 
was ſuſpected to have forged n 
notes that had been counterſeg 
of that bank. This being ready 


Maxwell, he all at once lol ly 
reſolution, turned pale, burk ing 
tears; and, after ſaying he foul 
he was a dead man, he addel 
% And now I will confeſs ul 
He. accordingly owned that l 
fabricated the notes in the m 
ner already related; that the m 
ment he had completed the u 
ber of notes he thought 
he deſtroyed the plates 
implement which he had wade 
of in the fabrication; that his 
buſineſs was to negotiate th 
notes, and then return and mult 
out more; that he had an al 
niſhing facility in doing all thy 
ſo that he could accompliſh the 
whole in leſs = a ing a 
By what a upon the tra 
it ſhould — that he diſcover 
to the Solicitor of the Bank ib 
method of counterfeiting the w 
ter- mark; but, upon enquif; 
there is reaſon to 2 
he made any particular diſcoe 
only, in — that he we 
was the ſole fabricator. 
Thus much we have been 
to collect of a man, whoſe por 
of imitation never were equi 
and; we hope for the good of W 
country, never will be in fun 
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authentic Extras. foam the Corn-Regilter, are derived 
n Accounts collected from the Cuftom-Houſe Books, and deli- 
1 to Mr. Jobo N Catherwood, by Authority of Parliament. 


1 Gon and Grais|exyerivd fron, and im- 
elke * otland, with the Bounties and Drawbacks 


i aud the Dutt receſuey thereon, for one Ter ended th 5% of Ja- 
97 e r A r . 


1733. ot | Q „Anti. Foreign Bounties and 
ENGLAND. 3 5 — c e 


\ following 


155/603 7781 14. . d. | 
1 7 | * 1 i 

N 4.948 | 2,583 51,349 2 6 Bo. 
74,257 Nil : 


i 1 | 


19,075 ; 
13,130 82 ? 
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NAVY. Sic 
DzczemMBEenr 3, %%. 
HAT jo, ooo men be employed for the ſea 
ſervice, for the year 1779, ineluding 
13 marines. we "75 WS »- uu 5 N 
1. That a ſum, not exceed 10g 41: per month per 
u, be allowed for maintaining the ſaid 70,000 men, a 
r 14 months, ineludiog ordnance for ſea ſervice, . 3,640,000 0 0 
D:CcEMBER 17. 5 
For the ordinary of the navy, including halfpay  _ TER 
the ſea and marine officers, for the year 1779 369,882 6 1 
2. Towards building, rebuilding, and repairs of 
ps of war in his Majeſty's yards, and other extra- 
rs, over and above What are propoſed to be done 
jon the heads of wear and tear in ordinary, for the | Fen 
% I ovaragr7 579,187 0 O 


4.589,69 6 


. 


. 


ARMY. 
DecexmBrr I. 1 
1. That a number of land forces, including 3,213 
lids, amounting to 30, 346 effective men, com- 
lioned and non- commiſſioned officers included, be 
<ployed for the ſervice of the year 1779. 
2 For defraying the charge of 30,346 effective 
n for guards, garriſons, and other his Majeſty's 
ces in Great Britain, Jerſey, and Guernſey, for 
e year 1979 — 833.911 18 6 
3. For the pay of the general and general ſtaff 
deen in Great Britain, for the year 1779 — 37,206 8 6 
+ For maintaining his Majeſty's forces and garri- 
r in the plantations and Africa, including thoſe in 
mifon in Minorca and Gibraltar; and for provi- 
bs for the forces in North America, Nova Scotia, 
*wloundland, Gibraltar, the Ceded Iſlands, and 
ca, for the year 1779 — — 1,103,118 11 0 


1 * 
: 3 


to rreaties, for the year 1779 


= % 


5. For defraying the charge of thẽ difference of pay 
between the Britiſh and Irith eſtabliſhments of one 
regiment of light-dragoons, and fix regiments of 
foor, ſerving in North America, for the year 1779 
6. For defraying the charge of five Hanoverian 
regiments of foot at G 


at Gibraltar, for the year 17799 

7. For defraying the charge of 1 3:47 wen df the 
troops of the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, in the pay 
of Great Britain, together with the ſubſidy, purſu- 
ant to treaty, for the year 1779 
9. For defraying the charge of two regiments of 
Hanau, in the pay of Great Britain * . with 
the ſubſidy, 28 treaty with the hereditary 
Prince of Heſſe CafſE?, for the year 1979 © — 


——C 


- 9. Fordefraying the charge of a regiment of foot 
of Waldeck, in the pay of Great Britain, together 
with the _— purſuant to treaty with'the reign- 


ing Prince of Waldeck, for the year 1779 — 


troops of the reigning Duke of Brunſwick, in the pay 
of Great Britain, together with the fubſidy, for the 
te * | N PI 

or defra 


ying the charge of 1447 men, 'the 
troops of the Margrave of Brandenburgh Anſpach, in 


the pay of Great Britain, together with the ſubſidy, 


for the ear 1779 — ths 
12; To make good a deficiency in the ſums voted 
for rhe troops of the Margrave of Brandenburgh An- 


ſpach, in the pay of Great Britain, being the charge 
of an augmentation to the ſaid troops, from Nov. T, 


— —ü—œ— _ — 


1777, to Dec. 24, 1778 | 
charge of a corps of foot of 


13. For defraying t 


Anhalt Zerbſt, in the Pa of Great Britain, together 


with the ſubſidy, purſuant to treaty with the reign- 
ing Prince of Anhalt Zerbſt, for the year 1779 
15. For defraying the charge of proviſions for the 


foreign troops ſerving in North America, in the pay 
of Great Britain, for the year 1 | 


T5, For defraying the charge of artillery for the 
ſoreign troops in the pay of Great Britam, purſuant 

16, For defraying the charge of the embodied mi- 
litia of the ſeveral counties of South Britain, and of 


- three regiment of feneible men in North Britain, for 


the year 1779 — — — 
17. For detray ing the charge of the cloathing for the 


= equbodicd ni litia in $outh Britain, for the year 1779 


— 
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ibraltar and Minorca, and for 
weridoog fot m thee battalions of this ald tooßss 
56,074 19 9 


f 


To. For defraying the charge of £300 men, the 


> 


$2,923 1{ 


367,203 gu 


35441 {1 
17,408 31 
934947 5 


39,644 14 } 


7,958 10 1 


16,630 11 f 


43,668 3 J 


27,683 60 


610, 882 5 
4 
85,760 N fas 


- 


the charge of additional com- 
ied militia in South Britain, for 


GE.” | 
J erer defraying the charge of cloathing for ad-, 


$. For defrayin 
es to 


— — — 


20. For defray ing the charge of ſeveral augmen- 
ons to ba bugs 


EBRUARY 23, 1779. 


1 and forces and marines, for the year 1779 


: For defraying the charge for allowances to ſe- 
ral private — . of the two troops of horſe 


4s reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gentle- 
n of the four troops of horſe guards, for the year 


79 1 

Towards defraying the charge of the oui · pen · 

. Chelſea Hoſpital, for the year 1779 
2 Mach 25. I 

1, For completing the whole charge of the pay of 


2. For defraying the charge of a regiment o 


year 1779 . 

| Mach 29. , 
Towards defraying the extraordinary expences of 
s Majeſty's land forces, and other ſervices incur- 
A, between the 3iſt Jan. 1778, and the 1ſt Feb. 
779, and not provided for by parliament - 

APRIL 22. 

1. To make good the charge of forming three re- 
ments of light dragoons of 411 men each, out of 
e light troops belonging to the regiments of dra- 
pon guards, and dragoons in Great Britain, in- 
uding the charge of bringing General Elliot's and 
ut. General Burgoyne's regiments to the like eſta- 
ikment, for the year 1779 — 
2. For defraying the charge of an augmentation 
a corps of Royal Highland emigrants, ſerving in 
ith America, from the 25th May, 1779, to the 


— — — 


panies to the embodied militia in South 


| 459.713 : j 11 
On account of the reduced officers of his Ma- FEY 


. 


regiment of light dragoons, an fix regunents . 
foot, which of late years have been paid in part | 
the revenues of the kingdom of Ireland, and are 
w ſerving in North America, for the year 1779 

f fenci- 


men, to be forthwith raiſed in North Britain, for * 
| — iy, : » 


* Dec. following, both days inc uſive, being 214 


— 


| $:421 18 6 


: 2,656 4,0 


- 87,703 8 4 


628 2 11 


103,12 14 2 1 


63,195 11 10 
2,026,137 4 45 


[X] 4 


—— 


4.113 6 
5,913,081 9 5 
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ORD N ANC E. 
Decewrer 15, 1778. 
Fot ihe! charge of the office of Orbiter * 
thi land ſervice, for the year 1779 
2. For 2 the expence © ſervices 
ed by the office of Ordnance for lan ſervice, and 
not provided 6 for * FRI in the year 1778 


12 680 " i rt TER," x N 


2935 U KR) 


"i 


MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
F:pruary 18, 1779. 

1. To be advanced - + the 

of the merchants of England, Lunden 

vant ſea, to be — — in affifting t 


ny in carrying on their trade 
| 12 For the ex 


to the Le- 
16 faid com- 


Noth Britain 


x. For the N of the felavies of the 
Puiſne Judges of the courts of King's- bench and 
Common-pleas, and the Puiſne Barons of the Coif 
of the court of Exchequer at Weſtmiofter,' for the 
time being, in the proportion of 4001, ' do each of 
the faid judges and barons in 


— * ee 


May 6. 
1. To make good 
orders in purſuance of*the addreffes of rhe Houſe 


Mr. Dobcatt Campbell, for the expence of 
. confining, maintaining, and employing convicts on 
te * Thames — — 
"May 27. 
1. To make good we ſum itfued by his Maj jeſty's 
. to be applied for the relief and — of 
ſundry American civil officers, and others who have 


— —⅜ * 


jeſth's government 
or defraying expences attending general ſurveys 

of his Majefty's dominions in North America, for 
the year 1779 — 
2. To be paid to James Berkenhout, Eſq; and 
Thomas Clarke of the town of Leeds, dyer, upon a 
diſcovery to be made by them, for the af of 

the public, of their method of dying ſcarlet and crim- 
ſon, as well as other colours, on linen and cotton 


e 


governor and company 


5,000 0 
penceF of the new roads of commu- 


nication, and building bridges, in * e of 
| 6,995 09 


2. For the augmentation of the Af or of the chief | 
barn Sf the Exehequrerfot the time being; per ann. 


de ſum iſſued by bis Majeſty's 
| To replace the ſumiſſued by his Majeſty's or- 
das. 


ſuffered on account of their attaehment to his Ma- 


360 0 


500 0 0 


32,968 2 | 


12,586 7 6 


60,327 36 


2,041 00 


r DI K te the C HNONICLE 
ing the 
. er other- incidental expences r 69 5H 
ling the ſame 3 to wit, in Atherics : 2% | 
| fl Majeſty's iſland of St. John's 3250 l. 
5 His Majeſty's colony of Georgia i 4 2900 Iz ol 
His Majeſty's colony of Nova Scotia 4796]. 
> His Majeſty's colony of Baſt Florida 4950 / | | 
His Majeſty's colony of Weſt Florida 49001, 
| | Jowe n * = top 
For repairing, maintaining, and fupporting tze 
lh forts and ſettlements on the coalt of Africa, 
the year 1780 ” bbs | 


- — 


1 7 —» 


, - " 13,000 


— 
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LOANS DISCHARGED. 

rn 1778. Ra 

1. For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer 

If ark 7" by virtue of an act, paſſed in th: laſt 

jon of parliament, intitled, . An act for raiſing 

certain ſum of money by loans or Exchequer 

ls, for the ſervice of the year 1758, and charg- _ 

| on the firſt aids to be granted in this ſeſſion of 

z For paying of and diſcharging the Exch 

2. For paying off and diſcharging, the Exchequer 

ils ads wa by virtue of an at, Safſed in the lal 

ſion of parliament, intitled, An act for ena- 

ing bis Majeſty to raiſe the ſum of one million, for 

je uſes and purpoſes therein mentioned,“ and 

arged to the firſt aids to be granted in this ſellion 

{ parliament 


1,500,000 


©, APRIL I, 1999... | 
For paying off and diſcharging the Exchequer 
ills made out by virtue of an act, paſſed in the 
| ſeffion of parliament, intitled, ** An act for 
ling a farther ſum of money, by loans or Exche- 
er bills, for the ſervice of the year 1978.” 
For diſcharging and paying off the prizes of the 
itery, of the year 1778 —— 


— — 


164,013 13 2 
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DEFICIENCIES. — 
Arm t,. 9 

1. To replace to the ſinking fund, the like ſum 
pad out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 
the 5th July, 1778, of the ſund eſtabliſhed for 
ung annuities, granted by an act made in the 
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ziſt 1 7 — late 7-0 tewend the, fupply 
t tae 1 o, 
wn To 2 2 Goking fund. the like ſoc ſum : 54 "I 
paid out of the ſame, to make good the deficiency 
on the 5th July, 1778, of the fund eſtabliſhed for 
paying annuities, granted by an act made in the 
| 18th year of his preſent Majeſty, a N ſupply 
— ſor the year 1778 3 * 
AY 
To make good the deficiency of the grants for the 
ſervice of the year 1778 — 66,744 4 1 
To make good the deficiency of the land tax 250,000 0 q 
eee of the malt tax 200,000 0 9 


i OO „ — id 


98,691 3 


656,175 7 


— 


raiſing the * Supplies, granted to his Majth 
or the — of the Tear 1778. 


= - Wars and Mu aus 


: 


Deere , x 8. 
1. That the ſum of four Fr in the pound, 
and no more, be raiſed within the ſpace of one year, 
| from the twenty-fifth day of Match, one thouſand 
ſeren hundred and ſeventy- nine, upon lands, tene- 
ments, hereditaments, penſions, offices, and 
ſonal eſtates, in that part of Great Britain ca ed . 
England, Wales, the town of Berwick u 
WF , Tweed ; and that a 8 ceſs, acco 
| to the ninth article of the treaty of union, be Jai 
** that part of Great Britain called Scotland 
2. That the duties upon malt, mum, cyder, and © 
perry, which, by an act of parliament of the eigh- 
teenth year of his preſent Majeſty's rejgn, have con- 
tinuance to the twenty-fourth . of June, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy-nine, be further 
continued, and charged upon all malt which thall 
be made, and all mum which ſhall be made or im- 
. and all cyder and perry which ſhall be made 
ſale, within the kingdom of Great Britain, from 
- the twenty-third day of June, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ſeventy · nine, to the twenty-fourth day 
of June, one thouſand feven hundred and eighty. +»50,000 0 0 
FzBxUARY 25, 1779. ; 4 
That towards raiſing the ſupply granted to his 
al the ſum of 7,009,000 J. be raiſed by an- 


000,000 0 0 
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e, bd the further ſum of 490,000 1. by a lo- 
_— following; that 28 ſay, by a le 2 ET 
hat every contributor to the ſaid 5,000,000), 

Mall, for every 100-1, contributed, be entitled to an 

znuity after the rate of 31. per cent. per ann. 

deemable by parliament 3 and alſo to a further "y 
nouity of 31. 15 8. per cent. per ann. to conti- 

ue for a certain term « twenty-nine years, and 2 
den do ceaſe; the ſaid annuity of 3 . per cent. Wy | "I hat 
d of 31. 15 5. per cent; to eommente from bes 1 


cer 


s Day of January, 177 „and to be payable and 8 

6 ansferable at the Bank of England, and to be pad 5 

0 alf yearly the 5th duy of Ji „and the 5th da 
ad f [aouary in every year, and ſhall be charged and” _ «ot alt” 
1 hargeable upon, and payable out of, a fund to be 1 

— talfiſhed in this ſeſſion og 8. for pa ment * 14313 | } 

d hereof, and for which the hn] ing fund that dea 45 
a dls! facuricy ; 7 es 1 : 


That every contributor; or his or her repreſenta- 
ue, who ſhall chuſe'to'have and receive a life an- 
vity inſtead of the ſaid anhufty of 31. 158. per 
ept, per ann. to continue for à certain term of 
wenty-nine _ as aforefaid, fhall, upon com- 
leting the whole of his or her contribution money, 

nd igniffing ſuch his or her intention to the chief 
ier of the governor and company of the bank of © 
ngland, have a certificate fiphed by him the faid 
aher, expreſſing the ſum © ara y fuch contri- 
utor, or his or her reprefentative,” and the annwity 
ker the rate of 31.” 15 8. per cent. per ann. to 
bich ſuch perſon is entitled in reſpect of the ſame; _ 

id ſhall, upon producing ſuch certificate to the 

itor of the receipt of his Majeſty's Exchequer, © 
tany time on or before the 22d Day of December 

ext, have and be entitled to à like annnity, after 

e rate of 31,” 15's, per cent, per ann. to be paid 

t the receipt of the xchequer, to commence — 

ie 5th day of January, 1779, and to be paid and 

able balf yearly, on the 5th day of July and the 

1 Gy of January-in eyery year, during the life 

If ſuch nominee as he or ſhe ſhall appoint at the 

me of delivering ſuch” certificate to the ſaid andi- 

r of the receipt of the Excheguer, out of the ſaid 

nd to be eſtabliſhed in this ſeſſion of parliament, - 
* which the ſinking fund is to be a collateral 

That every contributor towards raiſin the ſum 
1,000,000 J. ſhall, for every 1000 l. by him. or 
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her contributed, be entitſed to ſeven tiekets i in a 
lottery to conſiſt of 49,000. tickers, amounting to 
490, oool. upon 2 of the eg ſum. of 10). 
5 each ticket ; the ſaid 490, oool. to be diſtributed 
into prizes for the benefit. of the proprietors of the 
fortunate tickets in the {aid Jotter 7, which Mall be 
paid in money at the bank of En lad to ſuch 
jetors, upon demand, as ſoon . the iſt day of 
arch, 1780, as certificates can be prepared, with=. . 
out any deduction wharſoever : | 
That every contributor ſhall, on or before the 2 
of March next, make a depoſit of by 
*fuch ſum as he or 12 II chuſe to ſu 0 be e to- 
wards raiſing the la of 7,009,0001,; with the 
- _ Thief caſhier or ca og of. the 1 nd com- 
pay of the bank of E ; and allo a poſit of 
151. per cent. with abe ſa alkier or ca x in 
part of the monies to he contributed towards raiſing. 
the ſaid ſum of 490,0001., by a lotiery z. as, f ſecu- 
| my for making the future. payments, 1897 
d or before the days or times hereinafter 13 
tat is to ſay, on 7, ,oool, for, gong ales = 
per cent. on or before he 290d. day . pen 3 
15l. per cent. on ot before the 28th day of May 


9 


> . * 


next; 10l. per _ on or hejore, the. 2 25h; day of | 


June next ; 151. per ceot. on. or before the 23d da 
of July next ; 151. per cent. on or before the 27t 
day of Auguſt next ; ol. per cent. on. or before the 
224d day of October next ; 10]. per cent, on or be- 

fore the 19th day = November next. On the lot 
for 490,0001. 2ol. per cent. on or before the gth 
5 of April next; 251... per cent. on or before the 
day of n 201. per cent. on or before 
| the 11th day of June next; 20]. per cent. on or be- 
fore the 3th day of. October next. 

That all the monies, ſo to be received by the 
faid chief caſhier or caſhiers of the governor and 
company of the bank of England, ſhall be paid into 
the receipt of the Exchequer, to be applied from 
time to time to ſuch ſervices as ſhall then have been 

vored in this ſeſſion of parliament : . . 

'That every contributor who ſhall pay in the whole 
of his or her contribution money towards the ſaid ſum 
of 5,000,000]. to be contributed for annuities as afore- 
ſaid, at any time before the 19th day of October next, 
or on account of his or her ſhare in the ſaid lottery. 
on or before the 8th day of June next, ſhall be al- 
_ an intereſt, by "wy of diſcount, after the rate 


[ 


\ 
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il pe cent. per ann; on the ſums fo complet- 
ag bis f her contribution money, reſpectively, to 
e computed from the - of-completing the ſame | 
> the 19th day of November next, in regard to the 
um to be paid for the ſaid annumies, and to the 3th 
jay of Odtoder next, in naſpoct of the ſum to be paid 1 
n account of the ſaid lottery ; and that all ſuck 
erſons as ſhall make their full payments on the ſaid 
ſonery, ſhall ha ve their tickets delivered to them as 
ſoon as they can conveniently be made out: 5 
That the annuities after the rate of 3l. per cent. 
er ann. to be payable in reſpect of the ſaid 
5, ogob 40: be contributed as aforeſaid. ſhall 
rom the time of their commencement, be added 
to and made one 2 ſtock with the zl. per cent. 
annuities conſolidated, per acts 25th, 28th, 29th, 
zit, 320, and 33d Georgii 11di. and by ſeveral ſub- 
ſequent acts, and ſhall be payable and transferable 
at the bank of England, and ſubje& to redemp- 
tion in the ſame manner as the ſaid 3l. per cent. 
conſolidated annuities are payable and transferable 
there, and redeemable by parliament 7,490,000 oO © 
T 9 & IE | 2 
That the ſum of fifteen thouſand two hundred 
and ninety-ſeven pounds, ten ſhillings, and five 
pence farthing, remaining in the receipt of the Ex- 
2 on the 5th day of January, 1779, of the 
ſurpluſes of the ſeveral ſtamp duties granted by the 
acts of the thirty-ſecond year of King George the 
Second, and of the ſecond and fifth years of his 
for augmenting the ſalaries of the 


preſent Majeſt 
judges of Log and and Wales, -after payment of 
21 owances then due and payable out of 


the ſame, be granted to his- Majeſty, to be applied 

deo the augmentation of the ſalaries of the chief 

baron of the court of Exchequer at Weſtminſter, 

and of the Puiſne Juſtices of the courts of King's 

Bench and Common Pleas, and the Puiſne Barons 

of the Coif of the court of Exchequer at Weſtmin- | 

ter — * 


That a lien che fel 41 

1. „towards ratfing the fu nted t 

his Majeſty, there be iſſued and appel — ſum of 
two million ſeventy- one thouſand eight hundred and 
hlty-four pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and eight 
pence halfpenny, out of ſuch monies as have ariſen, 
or fall or may ariſe, of the ſurpluſſes, exceſſes, or 


* wp 
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| lus monies, and other revenues, compoſi the 7 1 5 
on non called the ſinking fund — 271550 1 
2. That * raiſing the ſupply granted to his ae 4 
Majeſty, the ſum of one million five hundred 'thoy- - „ + 459; hy 
pounds, be raiſed by loans or Exc bills, *-: £125 2 gf 
NN as 
the next ſeſſion of parliament ; and ſuch — X 
bills, if not diſcharged, with intereſt [thereupon 
on or before the 10 ay 43-0 gree it (520 
ven hundred and eig a ih exchanged and re- 
- ceived in payment in ſuch manner as Exchequer 
dills bave ſpa) — been — and 57 cork =o 
yment — 1, 500, oo 
Sp Th towards rafng te ſuppl bed to 2 
dis Majeſty, the further ſum of one million nine 
| . — thouſand , be raiſed by loans or Ex- 
4 equer bills, to charged upon the firſt aids to 
=. ted in the next ſeſſion of rliament; and 
43 7X bills, if not diſcharged, with jnr 


tereſt thereupon, on or before the fifth day of April, 
done thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty, to be ex- 
Saog ged and received in payment — manner as 
Exchequer bills have uſua . been mn and 
received in payment 1,900,000 0 9 
| That, towards raiſing the "the fopply — to 
is Majeſty, there be applied the ſum of two thou- 
ew hundred ſixty-three pounds. and one ſhil- 
ling, remaini "g in the receipt of the Exchequer on 
the fifth day o * one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeventy- nine, ſubject to the diſpoſition of par- 
Jiament, excluſive of the ſurplus monies then re- | 
Y maining of the linking fund - — — 2,763 0 0 


5 Total of was and mean — * 15:729.915 4 


— 


Note, A vote of credit of ane 8 granted 
| The adi on, and is charged on the next aids. | 
| The itional public Jebe funded and provided.. 
* for this year, amounts to ſeven millions ; the intereſt 
| of which, at 3 per cent; per ann. is - 210,000 00 
, The ao for een years, 85 158. 
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uance of the re- 
lt i& of March) is propoſed to be 


ie llowing af ore Rom, * on 2 = If 
exceed * 282,109 

164,250 

- 36,000 


© 482,359 0 
9.859 0 
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HH Majeſty's moſt gracious Speech to negleQed to take the 
_  » both-Houfes of Plas, No- neceflary meaſures for dine 
vember 25, 1778. ing the malignant .defigns d 
— —— — enemies, and alſo for making 
| Lords, and-Gentlemen, neral repriſals; and althugg 
f 1 Have called you together in a efforts have not been attendedy 
| conjundture which demands all the ſucceſs, which the ju 
your molt ſerious attention. of our cauſe and the vigour d 
In a time of profound peace, exertions ſeemed to promik, 
without pretence of provocation or the extenſive commerce of ny 
- colour of complaint, the court of jects has been protected in: 
France bath not forborne to diſturb ' of its branches, and large rx 
thepublie tranquillity, in violation fals have been made npon the 
of the faith of treaties, and the jurious aggreffors, by the wg 
rights of ſovereigns, at firſt lance of my fleets, and by they 
— the clandeſtine ſupply of arms tive and enterprizing ſpitit a 
and other aids to my revolted ſub- . 
jects in North America, afterwards he great armaments of ol 
by ayowing openly their ſupport, powers, however friend|y and! 
and entering into formal engage- cere their profeſſions, hover! 
ments with the leaders of the re- and honourable their put 
bellion, and at length by commit= muſt neceſſarily engage our ils 
ting open hoſtilities and depreda- tion. 
tions on my faithful ſubjects, and It would have afforded nent 
by an actual invaſion of my do- great ſatisfaction to have n 
minions in America and the Weſt you, that the gw” 
Indies. ſures, planned by the wi 
It is, I truſt, unneceſſary for me temper of parliament, bad 
to affure you, that the ſame care the deſired effect, and brought 
and concern for the happineſs of troubles in North Amen ® 
my people, which induced me to happy concluſion. 4 
endeavour to prevent the calami- Ia this ſituation of affan! 
ties of war, will make me defi- national honour and fecit 
vous to fee à reſtoration of the ſo loudly upon us for the un 
bleflings of peace, whenever it can tive exertions, that I cannot 
be effected with perfet honour, of your heartieſt me 
and with ſecurity to the rights of ſupport. From the vigour 0 
this country. | - councils, and the condud | 
In the mean time, I have not trepidity of my officers an0 Þ 
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bleſſing of God, to derive the 
a of vindicatiog-and main- 
ning the honour of my "crown, 
4 th intereſts of my people, 


" _ -4 on 
enemies. 

oft all our C 
ET TT a6 | „ 


Gentlemen of the Houſe: of 
—.. 
| wil order the proper eſtimates 
be ſervice of the enſuing year 
be laid before you; and when 
ju conlider the importance of the 
eds for which we are contend- 
g, von will, © doubt not, grant 
ws Og as you ſhaltjudge 
ſary for the publie ſervice, 
d adequate to the preſent emer- 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
| have; according to the powers 
led in me for that purpoſe, cal- 
d forth the militia, to aſſiſt in the 
terior defence of this country ; 
d I have, with the greateſt and 
jeſt ſatisfaQion, been myſelf a 
tneſs of that public ſpirit, that 


err country,” which animate and 
te all ranks of my faithful 
bjeds, and which cannot fail of 
king us ſafe at home, and re- 
ſecded abroad. od | 


tumble Addreſs of the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal in Parliament 
ooo atalakink 

Moſt Gracious Sovereign, _ 

E. your Majeſty's moſt du- 
tful and loyal ſubjeQs, the 
ds Spiritual and Temporal, in 
wlament afſembled, beg leave 
return your Majeſty our humble 
ante for your moſt gracious 
ech from the throne. 
Vor. XXII. 


tady ardour, and that love of 


9 p 
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We have the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of 
the importance of thoſe objects 
which render the-preſent conjunc- 


ture worthy of the molt ſerious at- 
tentioun. 7 


The diſturbance. of the public 
tranquillity! by the court of France, 
without pretence of provocation or 
colour of complaint, the clandeſ- 
tine aſſiſtance, the avowed ſupport, 
the formal engagements which, at 
different periods, that court has 
not thought it iaeonſiſtent withats - 
honour, to afford to your Majeſty's. 
revolied ſubjeQs in North Ame- 


rica, and to conclude with the lea- 


ders of rebellion, excite in our 
breaſts. a juſt abborrence of the 
violation of every public principle 


which ſuch a conduct manifeſts, 


and a determination to concur in 
every meaſure, which may enable 
your Majeſty to reſent with effect, 
the hoſtilities committed on your 
faithful ſubjects, and the actua 
invaſion of your Majeſty's domi - 
nions in America and the Welt 
ladies. | EY 
We beg leave to expreſs our 
grateful ſenſe of the tender con- 
cern for the happineſs of your 
people, which bas uniformly in- 
duced your Majeſty to endeavour 
to prevent the calamities of war, 
— will make your Majeſty deſi- 


0 


rous to ſee the return of 
whenever it can be effected with 
perfect honour and ſecurity to the 
rights of this country. ir 
At the ſame time we return your 


_ Majeſty our dutiful thanks for 


your great care in taking the pro- 
per and neceſſary meaſures for 
diſappointing- the malignant de- 
ſigns of our enemies, and alſo for 
making general repriſals, and for 
the protection which has been de- 
rived from the vigilance of your 

(T] Majeſty's 


de, 


— 


* iMajeffy's fleets to our extenſive 


'®, 


. Subjects: 


commerce, in moſt of its branches, 


-while chat of the -has ma- 


- tatially ſuffered by the active and 


— ſpirit of our ſellow- 
we hope, although 
your:Majefty's efforts have not hi- 
cherto been attended. with all the 
ſucceſs, which the juſtice of our 
cauſe aud the vigour of our exer- 
uns ſeemed to promiſe, that con- 
adequate to both 


ſequences more 
may reſuſt from the animated exe- 
cution of firm and active councils, 
Which the time requires; and with 


which the ſpirited perſeverance of 
the Britiſh nation has ſo oſten ſur- 
mounted the greateſt difficulties. 
It is with concern we learn, 
that the conciliatory meaſures of 
parliament have not yet had the 
good effect with your Majeſty's 
.revolted ſubjects, which was due 
to the wiſdom: and temper with 
which they were 5 
In this ſituation of affairs, fully 
ſenſible that the national honour 


and ſecurity loudly calls for the 
moſt active exertions, we will 


ſtrenuouſſy concur in ſupporting 
”_ Majeſty, that, under the 
bleſſin 


derived 


from the conduct in- 


trepidity of your Majeſty's officers 
a tes, by ben and land, and 


the yet undaunted ſpirit of the na- 
tion, to vindicate and maintain 
the honour of the crown, and the 
intereſt of the -people of Great 
Britain. 851 | 
we — Ma jeſty our 
cordial acknowledgments for hav- 
"ing called forth the militia, to aſ- 
fk in the interior defence of this 
country; and it is with joy and 
-exulation we hear the ious 
teſtimony your Majeſty is pleaſed 
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ol your Majeſty's faithful 0 


of God, means may be 


jeſty, that we have ſeen vit ; 
e bear to. the public Pit, he" cem and indignation, 1 


\ 


Ready ardour, and love of yy 
country, which animate tha 
tional force, and udite a 


in giving ſignal proofs, to fl 

world, of als and nal 
muſt render us ſafe at home 
reſpected abroad. 


25! His Majeſty's Anſwer, | 


SET. My Lords, 444 | 
I tbank you for this loys 
dutiful addreſs : The zeal youky 
for my bonour and ſuppon, u 
the firmneſs and vigour you nu 
feſt in the preſent , conjuntn 
cannot fail to produce the be 
effects; = muſt add confdende 
my people, and encourage ui 
ted — to ee and 
and ſubdue, every boſtile aut 
upon the honour and interels 4 
my kingdoms. ä 
The humble Addreſs of the Hl: 
| Commons to the King. 


Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 
E, your Majeſty's molt 
/ tiful and loyal ſubd 

the Commons of Great Brituy 
parliament aſſembled, beg Mk 
to return your Majeſty the thu 
of this Houſe, for your molt 1 
cious ſpeech from the throne. 
We acknowledge with ther 
gratitude your Majeſty's pate 
regard for the happineſs of M 
people, in your earneſt 
form endeavours to preſerte! 
public tranquillity, and the ft 
faith and uprightneſs of your ® 
jefty's conduct to | all f 
wers: And we aſſure youw® 


of — 
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illity d 
— without the leaſt pretence 
ovocation, or colour of com- 
— and we have, with the 
"-meſt emotion of reſentment, 
rked the progreſs of their ma- 
nant deſigns againſt this country, 
} by a clandeſtine aid and ſupply 
ums to your Majeſty's revolted 
zbjeds in orth America ; after- 
ds, in violation of the faith of 
eaties, and contrary to the rights 
d common intereſt of every 
rereign ſtate in Europe poſſeſſed 
colonies and dependencies, by 
vtering into and avowing formal 
{eagements with the leaders of 
e rebellion 3 and, at length, by 
mmitting open hoſlilities and 
redations, and by 22 4 
ading part of your Majeſty's do- 
xy merica 2 the Weſt 
ndies. 1 | 
We cannot but feel coricern and 
get, that the meaſures taken by 


Our Wa for diſappointing 
1) 


heſe hoſtils and malignant de- 
igns, have not been attended 
ub all the ſucceſs. which the 
ultice of the cauſe, and the vi- 
pour of the exertions, ſeemed to 
promiſe ; yet, we have at the 
ane time ſeen with great ſatiſ- 
ion, the Extenſive commerce 
jour Majeſty's ſubjeQs protect- 
in moſt of its branches, and 
ge repriſals made on the inju- 
Jour Majeſty's fleets, and the ac- 
we ſpirit of the nation. 

It would have given.your faith- 


ul Commons the trueſt happineſs, | 


o aye received the communica- 


Bon from your Majeſty, that the 


ul 2nd humane purpoſes of your 

jeſty and your Parliament, for 
Jueting the minds of your re- 
volte ubjects, | had taken the de- 


:turbed by the court of fired effect, and had brought the 


troubles in North America to a 
happy concluſion. PPE 
our faithful Commons do moſt 
heartily concur with your Majeſty, 
in the juſt approbation you have 
been pleaſed to expreſs of the 
public ſpirit which has ſo conſpi- 
cuouſly animated all ranks of yauc 
Majeſty's faithful ſubjeQs, to fleas 
forth, at this time of danger, in 
the ſervice of the militia, who, by 
their diſcipline and ſteady perſe- 
verance in their duty, have ena- 
bled your Majeſty to avail your: © 
ſelf of that conſtitutional force Yor 
the defence of this county. 
Your Majeſty may rely on the 
hearty and zealous concurrence 
and aſſiſtance of your faithful 
Commons, in enabling your Ma- 
jeſty to make the moſt active and 
vigorous exertions by ſea and land, 
for vindicating and eſtabliſhing 
the national honour and ſecurity ; 
and we beg leave to declare our 
ſtedfaſt reſolution, and renew our 
ſolemn aſſurances to your Majeſty, 
that this Houſe, convinced of the 
importance of the objects for which 
we are contending, and impelled 
by every motive of duty and inte- 
reſt. that can animate the hearts 
of Britons, will effeQually aſſiſt 
your Majeſty in the proſecution. of 
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the preſent juſt and neceffary war i R 1 1 


and that we will, to the utmoſt o 


n by the vigilance of our power, ſupport your Majeſty 
. ; 


againlt all your enemies. 


> $i. * 


PROTEZSTS of the Logps-- 
Die Lunæ, Decem. 1mo. 
Moved, 4 

TNYHAT an humble addreſs be 
preſented to his Majeſty, to 
expfeſs to bis Mzjeſty the diſplea- 

V 2 ſure 


. 


_ fure of this Houſe, at a certain 
manifeſto and proclamation, dated 
the third day of October, 1778, 
and publiſhed in America under 

. the hands and ſeals of the Earl of 

= Carlifte, Sir Henry Clinton, Kar. 

# «of the Bath, and William Eden, 
Efq; eothmitichers for reſtoring 
)eace oo the en ang _ 

| gned by Adam Fergufon, Eſq; 
— to the — — the 
aid manifeſto containing a decla- 
ration of the following tenour : 


it there be any perſons, who, 


dryeſted of miſtaken” reſentments, 
and uninfluenced by ſelfiſh: ;inte- 
reſts, really think ir is for the be- 
nefit of the colonies, to feparate 
| themfelves from © Great Britain, 
; ' and that fo ſeparated they will 
find a conſtitution more mild, more 
free, 'and better calculated for 
their proſperity, than that which 
they heretofore enjoyed, and which 
we are empowered and diſpoſed to 
renew and improve; with fuch per- 
fons we will not diſpute a poſition, 
which ſeems to be ſufficiently con- 
/tradiQted- by the experience they 
; have had. But we think it right 
d Teave them fully aware of the 
+» "change which the maintaining ſuch 
a poſition muſt make in the whole 
nature and future conduct of this 
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poſition is ad 


1 ed the pretended al- 


"Hance with the court of France. 
The policy, as well as the benevo- 
lence of Great Britain, have thus 
ar checked the extremes of war, 
hen they tended to diſtreſs a peo- 
ple, ſtill confidered as our fellow - 
ſubjects, and to deſolate a coun- 
try, ſhortly: to become again a 
ſource of mutual advantage: but 
when that country proſeſſes the 
, unnatural delign, not only of 


* . 
* 
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war, more eſpecially when to this 


eſtranging herſelf from u, . 
mortgaging herſelf, and hof 
ſources, to our enemies, the vi 
conteſt is changed, and the wy 
— is, how far Great Brun 
every means in her power 
roy be Prey uſeleſs * . 
contrived for her ruin, and fy 
aggrandizement of Prance, } 
der ſuch circumſtances, the 
of ſelf-preſervation muſt dire 
conduct of Great Britain; wlf 
the Britith colonies are to bony 
an acceſſion to France, will (ind 
her to render that accefſion of 
little avail as poſſible to her & 


ES iodine þ 
0 vaint his Majeſty wid 
the eden of this Hon le 
ſaid 'commitfioners had no anhy 
rity whatſoever, under the z&t 
parliament, in virtue of which th 
were appointed by his Majeſ d 
make the ſaid deelaratien, d 

make any declaration to the fans 
or to the like purport, nor «a 
this Houſe be eaſily brought ths 
lie ve that the ſaid commilionn 
derived any fuch authority im 
his Majeſty's inſtructions. 
- Humbly to beſeech bis Mach 
that ſo much of the faid mash 
as contains the faid deelarati 
be publicly diſavowed by bis Ms 
jeſty, as containing matter mo 
fiſtent with the houmanity and f 
nerous courage which, at all int 
have diſtinguiſhed the Britt . 
tion, ſubverſive of the mas 
which have been eſtabliſhed ana 
Chriſtian and civilized commu 
ties, derogatory to the dignity 
the crown of this realm, teal 
to debaſe the ſpirit, and fue 
the diſcipline of bis Mae 
mies, and to expoſe his wach 
innocent ſubjects, in all poo 


/ 


Jomioions, to eruel and ruinous 
iations. | 


ra Jong debate, the queſtion 


put, and carried in the nega- 


Contents 37. Non - con- 


715 including proxies, | 


Diſſentient , 


f. Becauſe the public law of 


bons, in affirmance of the dic- 

of nature, and the precepts 
vealed religion, forbids us to 
rt to the extremes of war upon 


own opinion of their expe- 


ncy, or in any caſe to carry on 
; for the purpoſe of degolation. 


know that the rights of war 


odious, and inſtead of being 
nded upon Jooſe conſtructions 
lations of danger,ought to 
bound up and limited by all the 
mints of the moſt rigorous con- 
ion. We are ſhocked to ſee the 
lav of nature, ſelf-preſervation, 
erted and abuſed into a princi- 
deſtructive of all other laws; 
a mle laid down, by which our 
T wy is rendered incompati- 
mth the proſperity of mankind, 
ole odjects of war, which can- 
be compaſſed by fair and ho- 
Inble hoſtility, ought not to 
compaiſed at all. An end that 
n0 means, but ſuch as are un- 
ful, is an unlawful end. The 
ufeſto expreſsly founds the 
age it announces from a quali- 
| and mitigated war, to a war 
extremity and deſolation, on a 
tunty that the provinces muſt 
Independent, and muſt become 
acceſſion to the ſtrength of an 
ny. In the midſt of the cala- 
es, by which our lofs of em- 
deen preceded and ac- 
ipanied ; in the midſt of our 
pretenſions for the farther cala- 
* vhch impend oyer us, it 
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is a matter of freſh. 


ief and accu. - 


1 


mulated ſhame, to ſee from a co; ͤ 


miſſion under the great ſeal of this 

kingdom, a declaration ſor deſo- 
lating a vaſt continent, ſolely be- 
| cauſe we had not the wiſdom to 
retain, or the power to ſubdue it. 


2dly, Becauſe the avowal of a 
deliberate purpoſe of violating the 
law of nations muſt give an alarm 
to every ſtate in 1 
commonwealths have a concern 
in that law, and are its natural 
avengers. At this time, ſurround- 
ed by enemies, and deſtitute of all 


allies, it is not neceſſary to ſharpen 


and embitter the hoſtility of de- 


urope. All. 


— 


clared ſoes, or to provoke the en- 


mity of neutral ſtates. We truſt 
that by the natural ſtrength of this, 


kingdom, we are ſecured from a 


foreign conqueſt, but no nation is 


ſecured from the invaſion and "8 
curſions of enemies. And it ſeeme 


to us the height of frenzy, as well as 


: 


wickedneſs, to expoſe this country, 


to cruel depredations, and other 


outrages too ſhocking to mention 


(but which are all contained in the 
idea of the extremes of war and 
deſolation) by eſtabliſhing a falſe, 
ſhameful, and pernicious maxim, 


that where we have no intereſt to 


preſerve, we are called upon by 
neceſſity to deſtroy. This king: 
dom has long enjoyed a profound 
internal peace, and has flouriſhed 
above all others in the arts and, 
enjoyments of that happy ſtate. 
It has been the admiration of the 


world for its cultivation and its 


plenty : for the comforts of the 
poor, the ſplendor of the rich, 
and the content and proſperity of 
all, This ſituation of ſafety may 
be attributed to the greatneſs of 
our power. It is more becoming, 


and more true, that we ought ta 


[7] 3 attribute 


4 Ll 
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attribute that ſafety, and the power ryivg the war to extremes wy 
Which procured it, to the ancient deſolation, or it means nog; 
juftice, honour, bumanity, and And as ſome ſpeeches in the Hy 
eneroſity of COS, which (however palliated) and u fe 
abt down the bleſſing of Pro- acts of ſingular cruelty, and x 
vidence on a people who made fectly conformable to the app 


my 


their proſperity a" benefit to the 
ur ax ag 41 intereſted all nations 


in their fortune, whoſe example of 


— 
= 


ideas in the manifeſto, hart 
been exerciſed, ir becomes f 
more neceſſary, for the honow 


> oh 


mildneſs and benignity at once hu- 
manized others, and rendered it- 
ſelf inviolable, In departing from 
' thoſe ſolid 2 and vainly 
truſling to the fragility of human 
force, and to the efficacy of arms, 
rendered impotent by their per- 
verfion, we lay down principles, 
and furniſh examples of the moſt 
atrocious barbarity, We are to 
.*  Hread that all our power, peace, 
and opulence ſhould vaniſh like a 
dream, and that the cruelties 
Which we think ſafe to exerciſe, 
becauſe their immediate object is 
remote, be brought to the coaſts, 
erhaps to the boſom of this king- 
om. 


ſafety of this nation, that tung 
planation ſhould be made, 4 
is refuſed, we have only to 
ourſelves to our. conſcience, 1 
our country, to our neighbay 
and to every individual who ny 
ſuffer in conſequence of this uw 
cious menace, of all pan in 
guilt, or in the evils that my 
come its puniſhment. And 

chuſe to draw ourſelves out, ul B 

to diſtinguiſh ourſelves topoltery 

as not being the firſt to reney, | 

os or to tolerate, the 
that ferocity and barbariln Me 

war, which a beneficent religi 

and enlightened manners, and m 

military honour, had for « Ia 

._ © zdly. Becauſe, if the explana- time baniſhed from the Ch 
tion given in debate, be exprefſive world. 
of the true ſenſe of the article in | | 

- the manifeſlo, ſuch explanation Camden, Rockinghan, 
ought to be made, and by as high Abingdon, Tankerville, 
authority as that under which the Fitzwilliam, Ponſonby, 
exceptionable article was originally FPForteſcve, Derby, 

- publiſhed. The natural and ob- Grafton, Mancheſter, 
yious ſenſe indicates, that the ex- Craven, Portland, 
tremes of war had hitherto been St. Aſaph, Beaulieu, 
checked; that his Majeſty's gene- ichmond, 
rals had hitherto wy ah — Bolton, 
principles of benignity and policy) Radnor, 
to deſolate the country ; but that Egremont, 
the whole nature, and future con- —— 
quct of the war muſt be changed, Coventry, 
in order to render the American De Ferrars, 

- acceſſion of as little avail ta France Ferrers, 
as poſſible. This, in our appre- Stanhope, | p 
khenhon, conveys a menace of car= 
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Die Janis, Apre adüöo. 


«TH AT 5 humble addreſs 


to his Majeſty, that 

will 1 ciouſly pleaſed to 
-oj6 the Right Hon. John Earl 
candwich, firſt commiſſioner for 
xuting the office of Lord High 
1niral of Great Britain, and one 
his Majeſty's moſt bonourable 
in council, from the ſaid office 
i Lord Commiſſioner of the 
niraliy. 93 4 
After much debate, the queſtion 
u put, and carried in the nega- 
je, Contents 39. Non-con- 


it 78. 
Diſſentient, 
Becauſe, as it is hi 
ig this great council of the na- 
jon to addreſs bis Majeſty for the 
moval of any Miniſter for neglect 
duty or incapacity, in order to 
event public detriment ; ſo we 
onceive the notoriety of the facts 
| this debate ſufficiently warrants, 
id the preſent alarming ſituation 
public affairs loudly calls for, 
ts interpoſition. 
| Bolton, 
Harcourt, 
Grafton, 
Fitzwilliam, 
Richmond, 
Stamford, 
Effingham, 
Portland, 
Camden, 


Egremont 
Pembroke, 


De Ferrars. 


Becauſe, having made the mo- 
don alluded to in the above diſſent, 


hly becom- 


APERS. [343 
I think it incumbent upon me ta 
let poſterity know the particular 


grounds I made that motion upon. 


iſt, Becauſe, ſince the year 
1771, there have been 6,917, Hal. 
5s. og, granted for naval pu 
more than was granted in an equal 
number of years, between 17517 


and 1759, for the uſe of the navy, 


although we had been four years 
at war with France within that 
period. 2 | 
2dly. Becauſe the navy of Eng- 
land appears to. be reduced from 
what it was inthe year 1771, when 
the preſent firſt Lord of the Admi- 
ralty ſucceeded to the head of that 
board, notwithſtanding t 
menſe ſums granted for its ſupport 
and increaſe ſince that time. 
3dly. Becauſe it appears, after 
having received ſuch repeated in- 
telligence as hath been acknow- - 
ledged to have been received from 
the zd of January, 1778, to the 
27th of April following, of the 
uipment and progreſs of the 
oulon ſquadron, to their failing 
on the 13th of April, 1778; the 
not ſending a ſquadron into the 
Mediterranean, to watch the mo- 
tions of, and endeayour to inter- 
cept, the faid French ſquadron 
from paſſing the Straits, nor ſend- 
ing any reinforcement to Vice Ad- 


mira! Lord Howe, or even diſ- 


patching Vice Admiral Byron till 
the gth of June, 1778, was ex- 
poſing the fleet as well as the 
army of England, then employed 
in America, to a very ſuperior 
force of France. 
4thly. Becauſe it the 
ſending of Admiral 


1 
eppel off 
Breſt the 13th of June, with 
twenty ſail of the line, when the 
Lords Commiſſioners of the Ad- 


miralty kngw, or ought to have 
7] 4 ” known, 


the im- 


2 17 


known, that the French fleet then 
actually at Breſt, and fitting for 
ſea," "conſiſted of 32 ſhüps of the 
line; beſides many heavy frigates, 
might have been produQive at that 
time of the moſt fatal eonſequences 
to the only conſiderable naval force 
this kingdom had then ready for its 


protection, but alſo to the trade, 
ports of theſe king- 


and even the | | 
_ doms.” And if Admiral Keppel 
had remained with his 20 fail of 
þ theiline off Breſt, he muſt with 
 ., thoſe "ſhips have engaged the 
French fleet of zo fail of the line, 
Who failed on the 8th of July, as 
Admiral Keppel could not get the 
reinforcement even of four ſhips of 
the line to join him till the gth 
of oy CC. he was then at 
St. Helens for that purpoſe. | 
Sthly. Becauſe it appears we 
loſt hat valuable iſland of Domi- 
mica, for want of timely reinforce · 
wa; gas? wc, < inſtructions be- 
ing ſent to Admira] Barrington. 
Sthly.  Becavſe, for want of the 
ſmalleſt naval force being ſent to 
the coaſt of Africa, we have alſo 
loſt the valuable ſtation of Senegal], 
winch might in time, with proper 
attention, have opened new mar- 
kets for our rooping manuſac- 
tures. "© "Is l * 
.»thly. Berauſe it appears that 
©. --- the Admiralty, og ay deli- 
bvberation whatſoever, haying ſo pre- 
© cipitately ordered à court martial 
upon a commander in chief, of 
great rank and charaQer, which 
Admiral Keppel bears in his Ma- 
jeſty's fleet, was fruſtrating the ſa- 
lutary intentions of that diſere- 
- tionary power, lodged by the conſti- 
tution in the lords commiſſioners for 
executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of Great Britain, where; 
by all malicious aud ill-founded 


o 


* 
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charges (bywhomſoever extiiny 
may be avoided, and the wi 


be laid before both Houſes of pu- 


form and ſincere; and that hy 


of the Catholick King, or by b. 


and diſcipline of the, ſervice 
interrupted.” To t i 
1438 Bts Tol 

June 17th the following Meſa 

ſent by the King 10 i 


| of Parkament. IF WAIT 1 


 GDORGER. + 

HE ambaſſador of the Ki 

of Spain having delivery 

a paper to Lord Viſcount Wy: 
mouth, and ſignified that he has ws 
ceĩved orders trom his court, inns 
diately to withdraw from this cou 
try ; his Majeſty has judged it nece: 
ſaryto direct a copy of that papery 


lament, as a matter of the highef 
importance to the crown and per 
ple; and his Majeſty acquait 
them at the ſame time that he hi 
found himſelf obliged, in cons 
quence of this hoſtile declaration, i 
recall his ambaſſador from Madrid, 
His Majeſty declares, in. the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that his ce. 
fire to preſerve and to cultint 
peace and friendly intercourſe wit 
the court of Spain, has been uni 


conduct towards that power bw 
been guided by no other motie 
or principles than thoſe of good 
faith, honour, and juſtice ; 1 
his Majeſty ſees witk the greater 
ſurpriſe the pretences on biet 
this declaration is grounded, u 
ſome of the grievances enumerated 
in that paper have never come 1 
the knowledge of his Majeſty, e. 
ther by repreſentation on the pat 


telligence from any other quarter: 
and in all thoſe caſes where opp 
4 oy . CHEE 259 ca 


wa. 


«have been received, the 
Re vine has been treat- 
Lui the uumoſt attention, and 


io a courſe of enquiry and. 


— Majeſty bas the firmeſt con- 
ence; that his parliament will, 
ib that zeal and public ſpint, 
wich be bas ſo often exPe rienced, 
pott bis Majeſty in bis reſolu- 
u, to [exert all the power, and 
the reſources of the nation, to 
if and repel any hoſtile attempts 


.. cout of Spain; and that, 
* the bleſſing of od, on the rec- 
. ade of bis intentions, and the 
„% ot bis cauſe, his Majeſty 
1 il de able to withſtand de- 
„e unjuſt and dangerous en- 


riſes of his enemies, againſt 
e honbur-of his crown, and the 


= 


ef dmmerce, the rights, and the 
„anon intereſts of all his ſub- 
ht W n 

us LIAR CER 

les | * 5 8 

t0 ie humble Addreſs of the Right 
id, Hindurable the Lords Spiritual and 
he 2 in Parliament aſſem- 
qe. N mY ' ” 4 ; 


« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


th 

li 'E, your Majeſty's moſt du- 
by V tifuland loyal ſubjects, the 
1s Ids Spiritual and Temporal, in 
70 uliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
of um your Majeſty our humble 


banks for your moſt gratious meſ- 
ige, and communication of the 
per delivered to Lord Viſcount 
eymouth by the ambaſſador of 
de King of Spain, which we can- 
it but-conſider as a matter of the 
Pell importance to your Ma- 


rf ly's erown and people; and for 
to "uinting us, that in conſe- 
g ence of this hoſtile declaration, 
[ts 


ar Majeſty had found yourſelf 


[345 
obliged to give orders to your am- 
ba ſſador to withdraw from that 
court. * — a 
Me beg leave to aſſure your 
Majeſty, that among the many 
roofs we have received of your 

ajeſty's conſtant care and con- 


cern for the ſafety and happinels 


of your people, your Majeſty's 
declaration ot your ſincere =o 


to preſerve and to-cultivate pry | 
ws friendly intercourſe' with the 
court of Spain, cannot fail to in- 
ſpire us with the higheſt ſenti- 
nients of 
ment; and that, animated b 

your Majeſty's example, we wili, 
with — 2 fidelity and reſolu- 
tion, and with our lives and for- 
tunes, ſtand by and ſupport your 
Majeſty againit all the hoflile de- 


ſigns and attempts of your enemies ' 


againft the honour of your crown, 


and the tights and common 'ins 
dereſts of all your Majeſty's ſub- 


jets.” 
Upon the motion for the above 


addreſs, an amendment was pro- 


poſed by adding the following 
words: 
That in a moment ſo critical 
as that which now preſents itſelf 
to the conſideration of parliament, 
the moſt awſul this country has 


ever experienced, it would be de- 


ceiving his Majeſty, and the na- 
tion, if at the * time that we 


lament the fatal effect of thoſe - 


councils, which, by dividing and 
waſting the force of the empire, 
by civil 

enemies to take advantage of our 
weak and diſtracted condition; 
were we not to repreſent to his 
Majeſty, that the only means of 
reſiſting the powerful combination 
that now threatens this country, 
will be by a total change of that 
| ; ſyſtem 


ratitude and attach- 


wars, incited our natural 


* 


\ 


» 


4 %. 


% 
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m that has involved us in our 

nt difficulties in America, in 
land, and at home; by ſuch 
means, attended with prudent œco- 
nomy and a due exertion. of the 
forces of a'free and united people, 
we truſt that his Majeſty, with the 


- afbſtance of Divine Providence, 


will be able to withſtand all his 
enemies, and to reſtore Great Bri- 


. tain to its former reſpected and 


| fie queſtion being put, that 
thoſe words ftand part of the ad- 
dreſs, it was carried in the nega- 
ave. Contents 32. Non-con- 


Diſſentient, 
Becauſe the amendment 
ſed, recommending to his Ma- 
y a change of ſyſtem in the 
principles and conduct of the war, 
appears to us to be warranted by 
every conſideration which prudence 
and experience can ſuggeſt, and to 
be called for by the extreme mag- 
nitude of the dangers which ſur- 
round us. The formal ſurrender 
of all right to tax North America, 
oled by the very ' ſame Mini- 
ers, who at the expence of Ai 


thouſand lives, and thirty millions of 


money, had for three years ſucceſ- 
fively attempted to eftabliſh this 
claim, ' necefſarily proves, either 
that thoſe principles of legiſlation 
which - they had thus afſerted and 
thus abandoned were unjuſt in 
themſelves, or that the whole 
power of Great Britain under their 
conduct was unable to effectuate a 


reaſonable dependency of its own 


colonies, A dilemma diſhonour- 
able to them and ruinous to us; 


and which, whatever ſide is taken, 


proves them wholly undeſerving 
of the ſuture conhdence of a Sove- 


ever was repoſed by an 


lui 


—— people whoſe . 
truſt in them (the largel wh 
any nation) they have a 
manner of which the yy 
parliament and the exlniig 
the nation are but too faithful 


neſſes. 8 


If the whole force of Gr 
tain and Ireland, aided 
moſt laviſh grants, aſſiſted by i 
ty thouſand Germans, unobing 

r a long time by any fmy 
power, has — in three cu 
aigns again unpr 
— of North — 
ſhould hold ourſelves equlh 
worthy of all truſt, if we ver 
to conſide in thoſe abi 
which have totally failed inthe 
gle conteſt with the colonies 
reſcuing us from the united 
freth efforts of France and Su 
in addition to the ſu 
ſiſtance of North America, 
In ſuch a ſituation, a chug 
ſyſtem appeared to us to be 
indiſpenſable duty to adviſe, V 
have conſidered fuch a changeul 
only means of procuring thatui 
of councils, that voluntary ei 
of every individual in the em 
which is neceſſary to becallet\ 
in this hour of danger, Ve 
readily concurred in a ſincere 
of our lives and fo tunes in ſupp 
of his Majeſty againſt the ati 
of his enemies. Thoſe ww 
pledges, both of what 1s ov 
perſonally, and of what beloap! 
our fellow citizens (which ( 
to be, and are no leſs dear ul 

ive us a full right to gland 
— ſome better ſecunſ 
their being employed with Þ 


ment and effect, for the pup® 


for which we offer them, thus 


be derived from the N 


*. 


\ all mankind concur, of the 


Miniſters. dane 
j —R avoided re commend- 


aun ſpecific meaſures, in or 
to embarraſs government in a 
nent of ſuch difficulty: but 
have no ſcruple in declaring, 
whatever may be the future 
aud of Great Britain with re- 
q to America, the colleQin 
force at a proper time, to reſi 

to annoy our natural rivals 
| ancient enemies, ſeems to us 


ond a doubt to be proper and 


pedient. 
ah. We think this advice the 
re ſeaſonable, becauſe we know 
obſtinate attachment of the 
niſters to that unfortunate ſy(- 
n, from the fatal predilection to 
ich they have ſuffered the ſafety 
the ſtate to be endangered, and 
nayal ſtrength of our power- 
, jealous, and natural rivals to 
bw under their eyes, without the 
| attempt at interruption, until 
had arrived at uts- preſent alarm- 
g magnitude, inſidious combi- 
wk _ A direction. 

J. This plan appears to us 
ongly en forced, by the melan- 
joly condition in which the miſ- 
ouſt and criminal negleQs of 
e Miniſters have placed us.— 
Ir beſt reſources waſted and con- 
wed ; the Britiſh empire rent 

3 a combination of the 
ſt powerful nations formed 
punt us, with a naval ſuperio- 
both in number of ſhips and 
ty of preparation 3 and this 
mtry now, for the firſt time, 
lt entirely expoſed, without the 
Id of a ſingle ally. We ſhould 
unk ourſelves partakers in the 


1 


lanes io our own deſtruction, if 


| want of capacity of his Ma- 


the force we have left, 


ences of the Miniſters, and ac- | 
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we neglected any poſſible means of 
ſecuring a proper application of all 
from' a 
blind confidence in perſons, on 


whoſe account no nation in Eu- 


rope will have any confidence in 
us. A manly diſpoſition in par- 


| liament to apply the national wiſ- 


dom 10 the cure of the national 


diſtempers, would reſtore our cre- 


dit and reputation abroad, and 
induce foreign nations to court 


that alliance which, they now fly 


from; would invigorate our exer- 
tions at home; and call forth the 
full operation of that Britiſh ſpirit 
which has ſo often, under the di- 
rection of wiſe counſel and a pro- 
tecting Providence, proved ſupe- 
rior to numbers; but which can 
have no exiſtence but from a well- 
founded opinion, that it 1s to be 


exerted under Minifters and com- 


wanders who poſſeſs the eſteem and 
affection of the people. 


We have in vain called for ſome 
plan on which to build better 


hopes, or for ſome reaſon for ad- 
hering to the preſent ſyſtem. 

We have 1n vain requeſted to 
know what have been the circum» 
ſtances of the mediation, what are 
the grievances complained of by 
the Spaniſh court, in order that 
we may weigh the juſtice of that 
war in which we are going to en- 
gage, on which foundation alone 
we can rely for the protection of 
Providence. | 

We have urged the neceſſity of 
the great council of the nation con- 


tinuing to fit, that his Majeſty 


may not be deprived of the advice 
of parliament in ſuch a difficult 
criſis, | 
All theſe repreſentations have 
been met with a ſullen and unfa- 
tisfactory filence ; which gives us 
but 


but too much reaſon to conclude, 
that Miniſters mean to perſevere 
in that unhappy courſe, which has 


been the cauſe of all our misfor- 
tunes. 2 n 5 
Aſter doing our utmoſt to awak 
en the Houſe to a better ſenſe of 
things, we take this method of 
_ cleuring ourſelves of the conſe- 


King, 
Portland, 
„ Radnor, 
Scarborough, Coventry, 


Ponſonby, Hereford, 
" Devonſhire, Foley. 
Egremont, *' 


errars, 
larcourt, 


 Rockingbam 


Die Martis, 29% Jumi, 1779. 

2 bill —— more effec- 
tually manning the navy was read 
a third time. Then an amendment 


being propoſed to be made thereto; 


the tame was objected to after a 


Jong debate. The queſtion was 
put thereupon. Reſolved in the 
-affirmative. Then it was moved 
to re-commit the bill. The queſ- 
tron was put thereupon. Re- 
folved in the negative. Con- 
tents 24. Nor-contents 50. 


Diſſentient, | 
© Becauſe the re-commitment of 
Chis bill, which” was moved, 
but which the Houſe has thought 
— to negative, appeared to us 
o be abſolutely neceſſary for the 
introduction of ſuch alterations as 
might, we hope, have enabled the 
Houſe to concur unanimouſly in 
the ſuſpenſion of thoſe aQs of par- 
liament which ſtand in the way of 
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| firable, which we haye ſhewn oy 


be aſcribed ſolely to that obſtingy 


were refuſed ; proofs which vt 


the extraordinary 

wanted for equipping py hs 
the preſent emergency ; * 
mity at this time is cerm: 


readineſs to produce, by of; 

to acquieſce in meaſures of ns 
derable hardſhip and Oppreſhon, u 
account of the deplorable ſituzti 
to which this country is reduce 
although that fituation, ſo f 
from being imputable to us, i; U 


adherence to a ſyſtem, of wii 
we have conſtantly foretold the 
conſequences we now ſo unhappih 
experience. 

| We wiſhedin the committee iq 
to have ſuffered the day of th 
commencement of this bill tow 
main, as it now ſtands the fp 
teenth of the preſent month, x pe 
riod antecedent by fourteen diy 
to the paſſing of this bill, wherly 
it has a retroſpeRtive opertion 
it becomes an ex poſt fats hn, 
contrary to every pars 5» of ju 
tice, contrary to parſiameaun 
ru and contrary to true pts 
icy. | 
Wy e wiſhed to have accompanied 
this alteration in the committee 
with an act of indemnity for he 
avowed breach of the laws nown 
being; we offered to conſent t0 
this indemnity in the fulleſt man 
ner that could be wiſhed, although 
the proofs we repeatedly calle 
for, of the extent of the benelt; 


did not require to be attended wit 
that degree of ſtrictneſs whid 
could render it difficult to pra 
them; proofs, which in comme 
caſes, form an eſſential part oſ 
rounds on which the infraQor 
ſow is to be ſaved harmleſs, ba 
which, in the preſent on 


a Two FF -- <= 35S 
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— 
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K 


10 


77 


— 
= , 


„ . 


N 4 


mini 
ey way neter come to be conſi- 
dec üs ukts of right, but as acts 
the laſt neceſſity ; recognizing 
on the face of them the force ot 
e Jaw, and ſtating, as far as the 
Aon will admit, the necefſity 
the violation, A precedent m 
int ſtands in the ſtatute book, 
Geo: III. chap. 7. and we can 
no reaſon why it has not been 
ecilely followed. | 
I dire oppoſition to this pre- 
lent, the preſent bill does not in 
tile, preamble, or in any part, 
reftly mark its immediate ob- 
A it no where directly recog- 
nes the power of the law ; it no 
dere ſtates the neceſſity, nor the 
tainable advantage, which can 
lone juſtify the proceeding ; both 
e violation irfelf, and the indem- 
ty it is to obtain, come only in- 
entally and indirectly under the 
it clauſe, It has been hurried 
rough parliament in a moſt un- 
pmmon manner, and eſtabliſhes a 


", dangerous and moſt alarming 
t. 


boch an act of indemnity as was 
Fopoled, would have preſerved 
ie principle that laws are ſacred, 
zal nothing leſs than the legiſla- 


die power itſelf can protect thoſe 
bo ufrioge them, and that ſuch 


— 
0 


ex 


vice already obtained by the num- 
ber of men impreſſed finee the 
16th of this month, would be loſt 
by their being to be diſcharged ; 


it the act had no retroſpect to the 


time when they were ſeized, b 
no means applies to the queftio 
of re-commitment which the Houſe 


has rejected. It appeared in de- 


date, that of the number of men 
preſſed on this occaſion; and which 
— not been even computed to be 
very conſiderable, by far the great- 
er part had only Admiralty pro- 
tections, and were not 1 
dy the acts now propoſed to be 
ſuſpended. And it was by no 
means impoſſible but that ſuch 


bounties or encouragements might 


have been ſuggeſted in the com- 
mittee, as would have induced 
the greater part of thoſe who had 
the faith of parliament for their 
ſecurity, to enter voluntarily into 
the ſervice at this critical conjunc- 
ture, * FRG.” 1 
Eve urpoſe therefore o 
this bill Sek have been obtain- 
ed, and probably a general con- 
currence in its ſupport produced 
by ſimply acquieſcing 1n a proper 
ſecurity for the obſervance of law. 
But when we ſee this propoſal 
refuſed, when we ſee that part of 
the preamble pertinaciouſly ad- 
hered to, which aims at eſtabliſh- 
ing, as a general principle, that 
whatever maybe deemed an arduous 
and difficult conjuncture, makes it 
equally juſt and expedient to in- 
fringe law, when we ſee a pro- 
poſed amendment for confinin 
that reaſoning to the cafe whic 
gives riſe to the meaſure, namely, 


The objeQion;/ that a great ſer. 


q 


\.. 


— 
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Scarborough, 


m 


we cannot but ſee with a jealous 


eye this and every. opportunity 
25 of eſtabliſhing ſame doctrine 
ſubverſive of liberty and our bappy 


free conſtitution. ene ; 


At ſuch, a time as this, when 
miniſters. avow their juſt fears of 
foreign invaſion, which their miſ- 
conduct h 
ſreſh jealouſies in reſpect to that 
liberty Which is alone worth con- 
tending 
Port to his Majeſt yes crown, and 
the ſureſt foundation of that, true 
affection of his people on which 


invited, to create 


for, which is the beſt ſup- 


_ his Majeſty can rely for effec- 
+ tual and general reſiſtance to a fo- 
Teign yoke, is a degree of infa- 
tuation we cannot comprehend * 
. Ancaſter and Wycombe, 
Kseſteven, Mancheſter, 
Richmond. Rockingham, 


Fuzwilliam, 


Abergavenny, Cholmondeley, 
Forteſcue, Bolton, 
De Ferrars, Effingham. 
Portland, | 


| Then the queſtion was put, 


_ "whether this bill, with the amend- 
ments, ſhall paſs ? Contents 51. 
- Not-contents 20. | 


Reſolved in the affirmative. 


N _ _ Diſſentient, 7 * 


Becauſe the acquieſcence of th 


© country in the mode of impreſſing 
_ ſeamen (tolerated only becauſe the 
neceſſity of the meaſure is alledged 
dy perſons of great experience in 


naval matters, and hitherto is not 
diſproved) has been by poſitive 


acts of the legiflature interpreted 
and determined, with reſpect to 


the ſeveral perſons, objects of this 


+ = bill, who have therefore not only 


all-the rights of this kingdom, in 


common with their fellow ſubjects, 


RE 01 87 E R. 155 


en by ſuch acts, in conkiay 
which theſe ſons have e 


equity, indiſſoluble, except h 


ſtake the miniſter to ab intent 


= * 


but the ſecurity of eſpa 
of parliament, made expnly 
check and curb. that ach 
with reſ 
Adly. 


t to them. 
uſe the proteding 


in their reſpective occupation 
in, my opinion, the natyn 4 
contract, and is, by every ny 


voluntary confent of the tw 
or upon a compenſation ſatichi 
to, and accepted by they, 8 
extreme — on the tendy 
ſuch advantages as the wiſty 
the legiſlature ſhould dired, 
its juſtice ſhould make a cm 
adequate, and ample equi 
for ſuch an infringement of n 
rights. 
3dly. Becauſe at the vent 
Een, thus held out hy 
iament to certain perſons, u} 
vitations and encouragement 
undertake certain ſervices, 1 
boldly violated ; the cuſtomine 
2 of certain watermes, 
cenſed by the members « | 
Houſe, unanthorized (as | 
ceive) by any law, and wy 
to any court, though ſtatedui 
Houſe by tlie fame noble l. 
who has infringed theſe pu 
tions, to be conſtruQive]y dilcu 
ed by a vote of this Houle, 
yet declared by bim to be, 
deference and reſpeR, held fa 
gthly. Becauſe the bill, f 
as it is an act of indemnity, 5! 
conſonant with reaſon, contri 
ed by precedent, and danger® 
practice. — 
Firſt, with reſpe& to the f 
ſons to be indemnified, as fl 
not contain an honeſt 2 
the tranſgreſſion ; as it doe 


yi 


ation of 
j, 10.be ſubſequently approved 
jutibed on that ground by a 
lic indemnity but contents 
{ with the abatement of ſuits 


es 1 chioty, cyith 
d to the conſtitution of the 
dom, to which it offers no ſa- 
eaion for the violation of the 
; as it acknowledges only by 
uuction and reference to dates, 
it has been violated- ; as it at- 
pts to confound the juſt ideas 
proſpeRive . legiſſation by au- 
ing a meaſure from a day 
ich has already long elapſed, 


11 |  Rapnor 
10 or the firſt and fourth reaſons, 
| Portland, De Ferrars. 


Abergaveany, 


Ad. . 


— 


Saturday, 1 N his NM. 0 
chſed the —— 7 5 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 

E many great and eſſen- 
ta] ſervices you have ren- 
d t0 me and to your country, 
nog the courſe of your long at- 
{cance in parliament, demand 
(a N 1 _— 
have ſeen with entire a 
lon the zeal you have — 
the ſupport and proſeoution of 
e juſt an neceſſary war in which 
im engaged, nor am I leſs ſen- 
ble of your attention to the pre- 
ut tate of the kingdom of Ire- 
u my paternal affection for all 


,8TATE:PAP.ER/S 
je law for the, public my ay 
Adee 8 xious for the happineſs and pro- 


- * 
WH £\ 
FA AK * 


people makes me fincerely an- 


ſperity of every part of my dowi- 
neee pert; | 
Hitherto the events of war have 
afforded the court of France no rea- 
ſon to triumph on the conſequences 
of. their injuſtice and breach. of 
public faith ;-and I truſt that by 
à ſpirited and proſperous exertion 
2 force you have put into my 
hands, that ambitious power may 
be brought to with that they bad 
not, without proyocation or cauſe 
of complaint, inſulted the honour, 
and invaded the rights of my 
crown. i... i... e ö 
I have already acquainted 
with the hoſtile ſtep which 
been _— taken by the court of 
Spain, Whatever colour may be 


attempted to be put upon that un- 


juſt proceeding, I am conſcious 
that I have nothing to ch 
myſelf with : it has dees followed 
by the eleareſt demonſtrations of 
the loyalty and affection of my 
parliament to my perſon and 

vernment, for which I repeat to 
you my warmeſt thanks; and I 
conſider it as a happy omen of the 
ſucceſs of my arms, that the in- 
creaſe of difficulties ſerves only to 
augment the courage and con- 
ſtancy of the nation, and to ani- 
mate and unite my people in the 
defence of their country, and of 


every thing that 1s dear to them. 


The advanced ſeaſon of the year 
requires that I ſhould afford you 
ſome receſs from public buſineſs, 
and I do it with the leſs reluctance, 
as, by the powers veſted in me by 
law, I can have the aid of your 
advice and aſſiſtance within four- 
teen days, ſhould any emergency 


make it neceſſary for me to con- 


tene you before the uſual time. 
Gentle. 
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The various and extenſive ope- 
rations of the war have unavoid- 
ably occaſioned uncommon ex- 
peice, and brought additional 

urdens on my fanhful and be- 
loved people, which 1 moſt ſin- 
cerely 
thank you for the confidence you 
have repoſed in me, and for the 


chearfulneſs and public ſpirit with 


which the large ſupplies for the 
arent year have been granted. | 
_ _ My Lords and Gentlemen, | 
II, is impoſſible to ſpeak: of the 
: E of the... rebellion in 

| America without the deepeſt 
ſuch 


concern; but we have given 
unqueſtionable proofs. of our fin- 


_  cere diſpoſition to put an end to 


thoſe: troubles, that I muſt ill 
hope that the malignant deſigns of 
the enemies of Great Britain can- 
not long prevail 2 the evi- 
dent intereſts of thoſe unhappy 

ovinces, and that they will not 
blindly perſiſt in preferring an un- 
natural and dangerous connection 
with a foreign power, to peace and 
re- union with their mother - ooun- 


Then the Lord Chancellor, by 
his Majefty's command, ſaid, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
It is his Majefty's royal will and 


pleaſure, that this parliament be 


prorogued to Thurſday, the 5th of 
Auguſt next, to be then * hol- 
den ; and this parliament is pro- 
rogued to Thurſday, the 5 
Auguſt net. 


5 


* 
. 


Houſe of ' Dublin Caftle 


t : I cannot ſufficiently 


important peri 


"P 
- family ſince the laſt _ 


Olds | |; 
11S day the Penh 
ing met ue Paal 


En his 'Excelle 
lord Lieutenant went in fü. 


the Houſe of Peers, and het, 
mons being ſent  for-and 4 
thither accordingly, his Eich 
made the following ſpeech i 
Houſes :- 0 


My Lords and Gentlens 

AT la time when the mt 

commerce of this kingdom it 
2 more particular manner, the 

jects of public: attention, i 
to be wiſhed that the genen i 
quillity, ever deſirabſe, had by 
reſtored, ſo as to have left you 
tirely at leifure to deliberate 
thoſe great and important fbi 
But I am perſuaded you vill i 
permit any intereſts, howerer& 
to you, to impede your effom, 
difturb your unanimity at ibis t 
| iod : and 1 hun 
expreſsly in command from 
Majeſty to affure you, tht | 
cares and ſolicitudes inſepanl 


from a ſtate of hoſtility, birt 


prevented him from turning 
royal mind to the intereſts i 
diſtreſſes of this kingdom wit 
moſt affe ctionate concern; 0f wi 
the money remitted to this count 
for its defence, when England i 
every reaſon to apprehend 2 
formidable and immedute 
tack, affords a _— nl 
Anxious for the happin 

ople his Majeſly wil molt cha 

Ily co-operate with bis Fun 
ment in ſuch meaſures as MP 
mote the common intereſts ut 
his ſubjeQs. 

I have the 2 * bf 
you of an acceſſion to his 11 


12men 


{i 
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gent, the birth of another 
ace. 15 the ſame Providence 
continues to increaſe his dor 
ſie ſelicity, protect the honour 
bis crown, and the happineſs of 
peop! Ge Wy io 3" 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of 
. 
I is with great concern Jam to 
prm Jou, that on account of the 
ordinary decline of the reve- 
| the very liberal ſupplies of 
aft ſeſſion bave proved inade- 
ate to the exigencies of govern- 


it ; ſo that, contrary to my 


if ſanguive expectations, and 
if earneſt endeayours, there is a 
derable arrear now to be pro- 
eee 
His Majeſty, from his paternal 
ention io the intereſts of his 
ple, and, his ſolicitude to ob- 
te to the utmoſt, the necelſity 
increaſing their burdens, has 
kioully commanded me to de- 
e to you, that the greateſt 


omy ſhall in every inſtance | 


exerted, as far as may be con- 
ent with the honour of his 
den, and the real intereſts of 
nation, ©. —_—_— 
hate ordered the public ac- 
uits, and other neceſſary papers, 
te laid before you; and I have. 
doubt that your known loyalty 
your King, and attachment to 
Ir country, will induce you to 
s lar as the national abilities 
Wl admit, in making a proviſion 
le to the exigency of the 
pes, and the honourable ſupport 
us Majeſty's government. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
$ * united efforts and great 
* an 1 the houſe 

n ice 
For. Xl. m only to have 


rouſed the courage, and called 
forth the exertions "of his Majel- 
ty's brave and loyal ſubjeQs of 
this kingdom. I have only to la- 
ment, that the exhauſted ſtate of 
the treaſury has hitherto put it out 
of my power to give thoſe exer= 
tions the moſt extenſive and con- 
ſtitutional operation, by carrying 
the militia laws into execution, 
I am perſuaded you will not ſuf- - 
fer. any "dangers that may be 
threatened from abroad to draw 
off your attention from wiſe and 
neceſſary domeſtic regulations; 
and that, among the many ſub⸗ 
jects worthy of your conſideration, 
the Proteſtant charter ſchools and 
linen manufacture will continue iq 
be objects of your ſerious attey= 
tion. ns; 2 
In promoting theſe, and in all 
other meafures that, may tend to 
increaſe the proſperity and improve 
the true intereſts of this kingdom, 
I am bound to co-operate with 
you by a double tie of inclidadon 
and duty. Nothing can ever affect 
me with more rea] fatisfaQtion, 
than the exerting my . beſt endea- 
vours for the welfare of Ireland; 
nor can I ever render a more ac- 
ceptable ſervice, to my Sovereign, 
that in promoting the happineſs 
of his people. FED 


. 
—_— PEI th... «ai 1 rr 


* 


The humble. Addreſs of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Par- 
liament aſſembled, to his Excellency 
tie Lord Lieutenant; with his. 
Exceltency's Anſwer. | 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 
E, bis Majeſty's moſt duti- 
fu] and loyal ſubjects, the 

Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
parliament aſſembled, return your 


[Z] Excel 


o - 
: 
Hz X 


: 
\ * 


17 


* 


* 


Excellency dur gc ceſe thanks for 
re 
| We F 50 
We feel ourſelyes bappy in be- 

anch N * * web 
ing again aſſembled in Parliament 
under your Excellency*s adminif- 


| fration, of which we bare had 


uch experience, as hls us with 
the Veſt routen hopes and con- 
ence, that, aſſiſted by your Ex- 

2 keene +, and ear- 
| deſite to promote the true in- 


54 on of this country, ſuch things 


nay be accomplithed, as may emi- 
neatly diſtinguiſh the preſent ſeſ- 
ſion of parliament, by the wiſe 
rovigon, and aſeful regulations 
which . ſhall be made in it, for 
reſtoring and eſtabliſhing the na- 
Nona proſperit 7. 
We cannot doubt of your Excel- 
\Tency's faithful repreſentations of 
s country, When we hear from 
11 . N that 
Maje ath graciouſly con- 
deſcended: to ze us, at the 
ow and ſolicitudes - inſeparable 
om. a ftate of hoſtility, have not 
been able iy, pierent _bim from 
turning his thoughts to the inte- 
reſt and diftrefes of this kingdom, 
and to afford us ſuch 2 proot as he 
has done of bis affeQionate con- 
cert, by the remittance made to 
this country for its ſupport. _ 


nn 
cy, on the happy acceſſion to his 
Majeſty's royal fa 
CAST, inde. | 
We congratulate with your Ex- 
celleney, that, notwit ſtanding 
the united efforts of his Majeſty's 
enemies, there is that diſplay ,of 
couraye and manifeſtation of zeal 
fot the ſupport of bis Majeſty's 
facred perſon and government, 
through all orders and ranks of the 
| people in this Kingdom, as ſhews 
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amity by the birth 


| The fame indulgent partial 
. which dictated the terms of n 


here, are ſo far from being al 
down and diſmayed, by any hip 
efforts or threats, that they @ 
animated to a degree, that ron 
the brave and military ſpirit 6 
this country, that hath (6. 
nently diſtinguiſhed iiſelf a f 
umes. 3 
: We beg leave to aſſure | 
Excellency, that we will not {us 
any dangers, with which we m 
be. threatened from abroad, x 
draw off our attention from wi 
and domeſtic regulations; andthy 
among the great objects, wort 
of our conſideration, the Proteſt 
charter, ſchools, and linen man 
faQture, will continue to hate 
juſt ſhare of our attention, 
We cannot but offer to yu 
Excellency our moſt pratchi 
thanks, for the kind affuranee thi 
you have given us, of- your « 
operating with us in -promotin 
ſuch meaſures, as may tend toi 
creaſe the proſperity, or impron 
the true intereſt of this kingdoa 
Ind, relying upon the prod 
which your Excellency hath Ly ' It 
us, in your paſt conduct, of yo 
good wiſhes, we truſt, that yo 
xcellency's beſt endeayours wil 
never be wanting, to forward 
promote the welfare of Ireland, 


His Excellency's Anſwer. 


My Lords, 


Lordſhip's Addreſs, will, I faite 
myſelf, excuſe my not fod 
language ſufficiently forcible 
expreſs my thanks. It ſhall be 
ſtudy to perſevere in that line | 
conduct, which has been dee 
deſerving of your E | 


* 
* * 


F the King of Frances 
Declaration of Way at Martinico. 
Iz inſult offered to my flag 

by a frigate belonging to 
is Brinonic/ Majeſty, in her treat- 
ent of my frigate the Belle Poule ; 
he capture by an Engliſh ſquad- 
0 of my Bure the Licorne 
nc Pallas, and of my cutter, the 
ureur, contrary to the law of 
lions; the capture at ſea and 
afſcation of ſhips belonging to 
yy ſubjecis, by the Engliſh, con- 
to the faith of treaties ; the 
ntidual interruption and injury 


of my kingdom, and of my 
donies in America, as well by 
ps of war as by privateers, au- 
ned by bis Britannic Majeſty ; 
depredations committed and 
curaged, by which theſe inju- 
ws proceedings,” but chiefly the 


ed me to lay aſide that mode- 
n which I propoſed to ob- 
me; and will not allo me any 
ger to ſuſpend the effects of my 
fentment. LOA. 

The dignity. of my crown, and 
protection which ] owe to my 
edis, oblige me to make re- 
als and to act in a hoſtile man- 
azuoſt the Engliſh nation. I 
ereiore authorize my ſlups to at- 
ck, and 1 to take . 
0 ,9 ips, frigates, an 
der veſſels they DEE ods 
1 00 io the King of Eng- 
a, and alſo to ſeize: and detain 
. Faglim mercantile veſſels 
deh they may encounter; an 
Ikewiſe ;2uthorize my troops to 
act; leine, and occupy the pol- 
ons of his Britannie Majeſty. 
| therefore! write this letter to 


honed to the maritime eom- 


ſult offered to my flag, have 


n Jou, that it is my deſire, 


4 Py l 
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that you employ all the land and 
ſea torces under your direction, in 
attacking and ſeizing the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the King of England, 


his ſhips, frigates, and other veſ- 


ſels, alſo the merchant ſhips be- 


longing to his ſubjects, and ſor 


that purpoſe you may exereiſe. 
and cauſe to be exerciſed, all 
manner of hoſtilities authorized by. 


the laws of war ; I am aſſured in 


finding in the juſtneſs of my cauſe, 
in.the courage and ſkill of my 
land and ſea forces, in the bravery 
and attachment of my ſoldiers and 
ſailors, and in the love of my 
ſubjects in general, the reſources 
which I have always experienced 
from them, my preſent conduct 
having no other tendency than to 
promote their happineſs. 7 


I pray God, Monſieur le Mar- 


quis de Bouille, that he may take 
you under his holy protection. 
(Signed) Louis. 


Dr SaxrIiR Er. 


Verſailles, 28th June, 1 778. 2 
 A' DECLARATION, 
Addreſſed in the Name of the King of 
France 10 all the antient Frenc 
in Canada, and every ether. Part 
f North-America. (Tranſlated 
from the French.) 


TEE underſigned, authoriſed 
by his Majeſty, and thence 


cloathed with the nobleſt titles, 


with that which effaces all others, 


d charged in the name of the father 


of his country, and the beneficent 
protector of his ſubjects, to offer a 
ſupport to thoſe who were born to 
enjoy che bleſſings of his govern- 
ment. 

[Z] 2 To 


To. all his Countrymen in North 


. You were born French; you 
never could ceaſe to be French. 
The late war, which was not de- 

clared but by the -captivity of 
nearly all our ſeamen, and the 
principal advantages of which our 
common enemies-entire]y owed to 

the courage, the talents, and the 
numbers of the brave Americans, 

who are now fighting againſt them, 

has wreſted from you that which 

- is moſt dear to all men, even the 
name of your country. To compel 
pon to bear the arms of parricides 
againſt it, muſt be the completion 
misfortunes : - with this you are 

now threatened : a new war may 
juſtly make you dread being oblig- 

ed to ſubmit to this moſt intole- 

rable law of ſlavery, It has com- 
menced like the laſt, reda- 
tions upon the moſt valuable part 

of our trade. | Too long already 
have a great number of unfortu- 

nate Frenchmen been confined in 
American priſons. You hear their 
groans. The preſent war was de- 
clared by a meſſage in March laſt, 

- from the King of Great Britain to 
both Houſes of Parliament; a moſt 
authentic act of the Britiſh ſove- 
reignty, announcing to all orders 
of the State, that to trade, (with 
America) though without exctud- 
img others from the ſame right, 
was tooffend ; that frankly to-avow 
ſuch intention, was to —4 is 
fovereignty ; that ſhe ſhould re- 
venge it, and deferred this only to 
a more advantageous opportunity, 
when ſhe might do it with more 
appearance of legality than in the 
laſt war ; for ſhe declared that ſhe 
bad the right, the will, and the 
ability to revenge, and accordingly 

9 : 


— 
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ry his arms, or thoſe of his all 


ſhe demanded of Parliamen 4 
ſupplies. . 

he calamities of a wir! 
proclaimed, have been ref 
and retarded as much as wz; 
fible, by a monarch whoſe ws 
and diſintereſted views now rec 
the marks of your former at 
ment, only for your own hy 
neſs. Conſtrained 10 repel jy 
by force, and multiplied hofili 
by repriſals which be has | 
authoriſed, if neceſſity ſhouldg 


into a country always dear to hi 
you haye not to fear either by 
ings or devaſtations: and if u 
tude, if the view of a flag i 
revered by thoſe who have foll 
ed it,. ſhould recall to the bang 
of France, or of the United Stax 
the Indians who loved us, 
have been loaded with preſent 
him, whom they alſo call th 
father; never, no never ſhall th 
employ againſt you their too 
methods of war. Thoſe they! 
renounce, or they will ceaſe i 
our friends. 

It is not by menaces that 
ſhall endeavour to avoid com 
ing with our countrymen; | 
ſhall we weaken this declant 
by invectives againſt à great 
brave nation, which we ud 
how to reſpect, and hope 101 
quiſh. 

As a French gentleman, I 
not mention to thoſe among 
who were born ſuch as vel 
myſelf, that there is but one 
guſt Houſe in the univerſe, 
which the French can be Mu 
and ſerve with pleaſure ; fin 
head, and thoſe who are *. 
allied to him by blood, hate 
at all times, through a 10% 
of monarchs, and are at unt 
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e than ever delighted with 
ine that very title which Hen 
*arded as the firſt of his 
" 7 ſhall not excite your re- 
for thoſe qualifications, thoſe 
u of diſtinftion; thoſe deeora- 
s, which, in our manner of 
king, are precious treaſures, 
from which, by our common 
fortunes, the American French, 
o have known ſo well how to 
ſerve them, are now precluded, 
eſe, I am bold to hope, and 
promiſe, their zeal will very 
u procure to be diffuſed among 
n. They will merit them, 
ten they dare to become the friends 
our allies. I 
[hall not aſk the military com- 
tions of the Marquis of Levi, 
le who ſhared his glory, who 


nired his talents and genius for 
, who loved his cordiality and 
ikneſs, the principal charaRQe- 


of our nobility, whether 
be other names in other 
ons, among which they would 


_ pleaſed to place their 


Can the Canadians, who ſaw the 
re Montcalm fall in their de- 
ce, can they become the enemies 
bis nephews ? Can they fight 
lt their former leaders, and 
n themſelves againſt their kinſ- 
1? At the bare mention of their 
nes, the weapons would fall out 
their hands, | 
| ſhall not obſerve to the mini- 
ns of the altars, that theis eyan- 
lic efforts will require the ſpe- 
protection of Providence, to 
ent faith ng diminiſhed by 
ple, by worldly intereſt, and 
| fovereigns _ pm has im- 
ned upon them, and whofe poli- 
u indulgence will be leflened 
qortionadly as thoſe ſovereigns 


treat them as a conquered Lr 
e t 


# 8 P 


a 
ſhall have leſs to fear. I ſhall not 
obſerve, that it is neceſſary for re- 
ligion, that thoſe who preach it 
ſhould form a body in the State; 
and that in Canada no other body 
would be more conſidered, or have 
more power to do good than that 
of the prieſts, taking a part to the 
government, ſince their reſpectable 
conduct has merited the confidence 
of the people. 3 
I ſhall not repreſent to that peo- 
ple, nor to all my countrymen in 
panes that .a vaſt monarchy, 
aving the fame religion, the ſame 
manners, the ſame language, where 
they find kinſmen, old friends and 
brethren, mult be an inexhauſtible. 
ſource of commerce and wealth, 
more eaſily acquired and better 
ſecured, by their union with 
powerful neighbours, than with 
ſtrangers of another hemiſphere, 
among whom every thing is differ- 
ent, and who, jealous and deſpotic 
governments, would ſooner or later 


and doubtleſs much wo an 
their late countrymen the Ameri- 
cans, who made them viRQorious. - 
I ſhall not urge te a whole people, 
that to join with the United States, 
is to ſecure their own happineſs 3 
ſince a whole , when they 
acquire a right of thinking and 
acting for themſelves, muſt know: 
their own intereſt ; but I will de- 
clare, and I now formally declare 
in the name of his Majeſty, wha 
has authoriſed and commanded me 


to do it, that all his former ſub- 


jeQs in North America, who ſhall 
no more acknowledge the ſupre- 
macy of Great Britain, ay de- 
pend upon his protection fup- 


* on board his Majeſty's 
ſhip the Languedoc, in the har- 
(Z] 3 bo 
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bour' of Boſton, the a8th. day of 


October, in the year 1778. 


STAING®+ 


Bren pe GranpDcLos, 
Secretary, appointed by the 
King, to the ſquacron com- 
manded- by the Count DE- 


taign. 


Letter the French &. 
Ae of x 

Dime from whence the Commence- 
arent of Hoſtilities wvas to be conſi- 


* 


to the 


To his Serene Highneſs, my Lord, the 
3 Admiral. 
Cosi, | 
Am informed that doubts baye 
ariſen on the period from 
which ought to be fixed the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, and that 
from this - incertitude may reſult 


many 4 - oro prejudicial to com- 


meree. To prevent which, I have 
thought proper to explain to you 


more particularly what I have al- 
ready ſufficiently told you in my 
letter of the roth of July. I charge / 


you. in conſequence, to inform 
thoſe who are under your orders, 
that che infult done to my flag on 


the 17th of June, 1778, by the 


Englith ſquadron ſeizing my fri- 
gates, the Pallas and the Licorne, 
puis me to the neceſſity of making 
repriſals, and that it is from that 
day, the 15th of June, 1778, that 
I fix the commencement of hoſti- 
lities againſt my ſubjects, by the 
fubjeQs of the King of England. 
Theſe being for this purpoſe only, 
I pray God, that he wil take my 
couſin into his holy and merciful 
protection. >, | 


of Grace, 1979, and in the zug 
| our reign. - TY 
| ©: (Signed) Lovis 


France, fixing the 


my power lies, the calamities d 


attention to that part of my ſub- 
jects who employ themſejyes in 
the fiſheries, and who derive thei 


berty to our fiſheries, which I ur 


af 
indicate their holding an intell 


my intenti the officers of tht 
my intentions to ' . 


Done at Verſailles the $6, 
of che month of April, in they! 


And underneath, De Santi 


Letter from the French K; uk 

| Serene Highneſs the pay 
France. Dated June 5, 159 
(Tranſlated from the French) 


Covs1n, 


E deſire I have always hu 
of ſoftening, as much ain 


war, has induced me to dired oy 


ſole - ſubſiſtence from thoſe w- 
ſources. ' 1 _ that the ex- 
ample, which 1 ſhall now give 
my enemies,. and which can hare 
no other views than what arſe 
from ſentiments of humanity, wil 
induce them to grant the fame | 


dily grant them. In conſequence 
whereof, I fend you this letteris 
acquaint you, that I have gin 
orders to all the commanders d 
my veſſels, armed ſhips, and ci 
tains of privateers, not to mole 
(until further orders) the - 
fiſhery, nor to ſtop their yelſels 
whether they be laden with frei 
fiih, or not having taken is ther 
freight; provided, however, thi 
they do not carry offenſive arts 
and that they are not found 0 
bave given ſignals, which 


gence with the enemy's ſhips 0 
war. You will make known thel 


- 


."1y and to all who are un- in a manner that ful] ous ._- 
doi W ock being the little deſire which he "Bri ith Ca- | 


tvs of theſe preſents, I pra binet has to reſtbre peace to Eu- 


. Couſin, that he will rope, and to preſerve the King's 
at br his holy protection. 14. In effect, the conduct 

un at Verſailles, the 5th day of that Cabinet, with regard to 
of June, in the year 1779. his Majeſty, during 'the whole 
Signed = courſe of the negoctation, has had 

| Lovis. for its object to prolong it for more 
TT. than eight months, either by Vain 
Dr SanTiNE. pretences, or by anſwers which 
| could not be more inconclutive, 


Counterſi 


— Cr wh in th interval the its 
yy of @ Paper delivered to Lord on the Spaniſh flag, and the vials- 
/iſcaunt Weymouth, by the Mar- tion of the King's territories were 
quis dA ar, the 161% June, carried on to an incredible exceſs; 
| «+ {ta | prizes have been made, ſhips have 
\ LL the world has been wit- n ſearched and plundered, and 
neſs to the noble imparti- a great number of them have been 
Ity of the King, in the tnidſt of fired upon, which have been o- 
| diſputes of the Court of Lon- bliged to defend themſelves ; the 
u with its American colonies regiſters have. been opened and 
d with France. Beſides which, torn in pieces, and even the 
b Majeſty having learned that packets of the Court found on 
s powerful mediation was deſir- board the King's packet-boat, _ 


j rr made an offer of The dominigns of the Crown in 
which was accepted by the bel- America have been threatened, 
xerent powers, and for this mo- and they have gone to the dread- 


ſe only a ſhip of war was ſent ful extremity of raiſing the Indian 
| the part of his Britannic Ma- nation, called the Chatcas, Che- 
ily to one of the ports of Spain. rokees, and Chicachas, againſt 
be King has taken the moſt the innocent inhabitants of Loui- 
dergetie ſteps, and ſuch as ought ſiana, who would have been the 
have produced the moſt happy victims of the rage of theſe barba- 
ec, to bring thoſe powers to an rians, if the Chatcas themſelyes 
tommodationequally honourable had not repented, and revealed all 
both parties; propoſing for this the ſeduction the Engliſh had 
Id viſe expedients or ſmoothing planned. The ſovereignty of his 
Mculties, and preventing the ca- Majeſty in the province of Darien, 
nities of war. But although his and on the coaſt of St. Blas, has 
jeſty's propoſitions, and parti- been uſurped, the Governor of 
larly thoſe of his Ultimatum, 3 having granted to a rebel 
dle deen conformable to thoſe Indian the commiſſion of Captain- 
uch at other times the Court of general of thoſe provinces. _ 
don itſelf had appeared to In ſhort, the territory of the Bax 
e proper for an accommoda- of Honduras has been recent] 
n, and which were alſo quite as violated by exerciſing acts of hoſ- 
"ule, they haye been rejected tility, and other exceſſes, againſt 
0 2 214 | the 


1 
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the Spaniards, who, have been 
* Impritoned, and, whoſe houſes bave 
been invaded ; beſides which, the 
Court of London has, hitherto neg- 
lected to accompliſh what the 16t 
article” of the laſt treaty of Paris 
ſtipulated relative to that coaſt. 
Grievances ſo numerous, 
weighty, and recent, have been at 
different, times the object of com- 
plaints made in the King name, 
and ſtated; in memorials which 
were delivered either to the Britiſh 
Miniſters at London, or tranſ- 
mitted to them through the chan- 
nel of the Engliſh Ambaſſador at 
Madrid ; bat although the anſwers 
which were received have been 
friendly, his Majeſty has hitherto 
obtained no other ſatisfaQtion than 
to ſee the inſults; repeated, which 
lately have amounted to the num- 
ber of one hundred, 
The Kiog, proceeding with 
that ſincerity and candeur which 
characterize him, has formally de- 
clared to the court of London, 
from the commencement of its 
diſputes with France, that the 
Conduct of England ſhould be the 
rule of that which Spain would 
r 
His Majeſty likewiſe declared to 
that Court, that at the time their 
differences with that of Paris 
might be accommodated, it would 
be abſolutely — to regulate 
thoſe which had arifen, or might 
Mill ariſe, with Spain, and in the 
plan of mediation which was ſent 
to the under-written Ambaſſador 
the 28th of laſt September, and 
which was by him delivered to the 
Britiſh Miniftry in the beginnin 
of October, a plan with which 
Lord Grantham was apprized, and 
of which he receiyed a copy, his 
Majeſty declared in poſitive terms 
10 the belligerent powers, that in 


(7 aA 
AL RE 
his ſubjects and dominion 


, tempts levelled againſt his ri 
ſo - 
ing no diſpoſitions to give i 


crown, the protection which 


n dignity, do not pen 
-firions of his 


making uſe of all the means whit 
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conſideration of the inſults wik 


ſuffered, and likewiſe of the 


he thould be under the neceſi 
taking his part, in caſe the; 
ciation, inſtead of being conting 
with ſincerity, ſhould be ha; 
off, or ſhould produce no eta 

The cauſes of complain ar 
by the Court of London not by 
ing ceaſed, and that. Court fþ 


tion for them, the King has 
ſolved, and orders his Ambaſhd 
to declare, that the honour af 


owes to his ſubjeQs, and his 


im to ſuffer their inſults to 
tinue, and to neglect any log 
the reparation of thoſe all 
received, and that in this y 
| notwithflandin N pacihe dih 

ajeſty, and en 
the particular inclination he þ 
always had and expreſſed for q 
tivating the friendſhip of his 
tannic Majeſſy, he finds hiak 
under the diſagreeable neceſiq4 


the Almighty has intruſted 
with, to obtain that juſtice wit 
he has ſolicited by ſo many w 
without being able to acquiell 
in confiding on the juſtice of 
cauſe, his Majeſty hopes that! 
conſequences of this reſol | 
will not be imputed to him 
fore God or man, and that cl 
nations will form a ſuitable l 
of this reſolution, by compu 
it to the conduct which | 
themſelves have experienced 
the part of the Britiſh Mini 
(Signed) 

Le Maxquis D'ALMApolt 

Londen, 16 June, 1779. 0 
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„ M by the Court of 


| the Court at St. James's, the 
18th of June, 1779. 
PR ES ENT. 


e KING's Moſt Excellent 
Majeſty in Council. 


EAS the Ambaſſador 

of the King of Spain has, 

order of his Court, delivered 
Lord Viſcount Weymouth a 
wer, in which it is declared, 
bat his Catholic Majeſty intends 
d have recourſe to arms, under 


he groundleſs pretence of obtain- 


| tion for injuries ſup- 
led to have been received; and 
hereas the ſaid Ambaſſador has 

ved orders to retire from this 
ngdom without taking leave: 
lis Majeſty, being determined to 
ute ſuch meaſures as are neceſ- 

for vindicating the honour of 
Is crown, is pleaſed, by and with 
e advice of his Privy Council, 
order, and it is hereby ordered, 
lat general repriſals be granted 
gaoſt the ſhips, goods, and 
ujedts of the King of Spain, ſo 
ut as well his Majeſty's fleet and 
lips, as alſo all other ſhips and 
ellels that ſhall be commiſſionat- 
l by letters of marque or general 
epnlals, or otherwiſe, by. his 
eſty's Commiſſioners, for exe- 
ung the office of Lord High 
Wmiral of Great Britain, ſhall 
d may Jawfully feize all ſhips, 
ſels, and goods belonging to 
te King of Spain or his ſubjects, 
r others inhabiting within any 
de territories of the King of 
pan, and bring the ſame to 


Judgment in any of the Courts of 


Aan ly within his Majeſty's 


dominions ; and to that end his 
Majeſty's Advocate-General, with 
the Adyocate of the Admiralty, are 
forthwith to prepare the draught 
of a commiſſion, and preſent the 


. ſame to his Majeſty at this board, 


authoriſing the Commiſſioners for 
executing the office of Lord High 


Admiral, or any perſon or perſons | f 


by them empowered and appoint- 
ed, to iſſue forth and t letters 
of marque and repriſal to any of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, or others 
whom the ſaid Commiſſioners ſhall 
deem fitly qualified in that behalf, 
for the 1 ſeizing, and 
taking the ſhips, veſſels, and 

belonging to Spain, and the vaſ- 
ſals and ſubjects of the King of 
Spain, or any inhabitants within 
his countries, territories, or domi- 
nions ; and that ſuch powers and 
clauſes be inſerted in the ſaid com- 
miſſion as have been uſual, and are 
according to former precedents : 
and his Majeſty's ſaid Advocate 
General, with the Advocate of the 
Admiralty, are alſo forthwith to 
prepare the draught of a commiſ- 
ſion, and preſent the ſame to his 
Majeſty at this Board, authoriſing 
the ſaid Commiſſioners for execut- 
ing the office of Lord High Admi- 
ul to will and require the High 
Court of Admiralty of Great Bri. 
tain, and the Lieutenantand Judge” 
of the ſaid Court, his ſurrogate 
or ſurrogates, as alſo the ſeveral 


Courts of Admiralty within his 


Majeſty's dominions, to take cog- 
nizance of, and judicially proceed 
upon all, and all manner of cap- 
tures, ſeizures, prizes, and repri- 
ſals of all ſhips or goods that are 
or ſhall be taken, and to hear and 
determine the ſame ; and accord- 
ing to the courſe of Admiralty, 
and the laws of nations, to adjudge 


on 7 


ls, and goods, as ſhall belong 
pain, . ſubſecke 
ofthe King of Spain, or to any 
others inhabiting within any of 
his countries, territories, and do- 
| Minions ; and that ſuch powers 
and elauſes be inſerted in the ſaid 
commiſſion as have been uſual and 
are according to former prece- 


denis; and they are likewiſe to 


prepare and lay before, his Majeſt 
at this Board, a' draught of fuch 
ſtructions as may be proper to 
in his Majeſty's foreign govern- 
ments and plantations, for their 
dance herein; as alſo another 
ugbt of inſtructions for ſuch 
mips as ſhall be commiſſionated for 
the purpoſes afore mentioned, 


Preclamation relative to an Invaſion. 
By the KING. 
"A PxOCLAMATION, 


0 Grone R. 
EREAS we have received 
intelligence, that prepara- 
tions are making by our enemies 
to invade this our kingdom, the 
ſafety and defence of which re- 
quires our utmoſt care, and where- 
in, by the aſſiſtance and bleſſing 
of God, we are reſolved not to 
be wanting; and to the intent 
that they may not, in caſe of their 
landing, ſtrengthen themſelves, 
by ſeizing the horſes, oxen, and 
cattle of our ſubjects, which may 
be uſeful to them for draught or 
burthen, or be eaſily ſupplied 
with proviſions, we have therefore 
thought fit, and do by our Royal 
Proclamation, by the adyice of 
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and condemn all ſuch ſhips, veſ- 


all Sheriffs, Juſtices o 


ſent to the Courts of Admiralty - 


the hands or power of any of oy 


' 


our Priyy Council, ſtrigly h 
and command the Warden of 

inque Ports, his Lietien 
Deputy or Deputies, and 4 
every the Lieutenants and I 
Lieutenants of our counties, 
JU f the he 
Mayors, Bailiffs, and all 
every other Officers and Minit 
civil and military, within . 
reacties counties, Cities, toy 
and diviſions, that they cauſe f 
coaſts to be carefully wache 
and upon the firſt approach of iy 
enemy, immediately to cauſe 
horſes, oxen, and cattle, wii 


my be fit for draught or bunte 1 
and not actually employed in „1 
ſervice, or in the defence of th 

country, and alſo (as far as nf 0 


be - praQticable) all other cath 
and proviſions, to be driven af 
removed to ſome place of ſecury 
and to ſuch a diſtance from thy 
place where the enemy thall i 
tempt, or appear to intend, | 
land, ſo as they may not fall in 


enemies; wherein, neverthele 
it is our will and pleaſure, thy 
the reſpeQive owners thereof my 


ſuffer as little damage, lols, ly 
inconvenience as may be can 
tent with the public ſafety : Ma 


we do hereby further {inf 
charge and command all our lib 
jeQs to be aiding and alliſting n 
the execution of this our 10jk 
command, 


Given at our Court at St. Jaws 
the ninth day of July, ® 
thouſand ſeven hundred 
ſeventy-nine, in the ni 
year of our reign. 


GOD fave the Kinc: 
; Tranſat 
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„ of the due Royal Sche- 
47 he King of Spain. 


ON. Carlos, by the grace 
| of God, Kin alt! 
n, Arragon, the Two Sicilies, 
alem, Navarre, Granada, To- 
Valencia, Gallicia, Ma- 
q Seville, Sardinia, Cordova, 


Murcia, Jaen, the Al- 
41 ates, Gibraltar, the 


ry Ilands, the Eaſt and Weſt 
lies, the Iſlands and Terra Fir- 
of the Ocean—Archduke of 
bia, Duke of Burgundy, Bra- 
; and Milan, Count of Hapſ- 
1 Flanders, Tyrol, and Barce- 
a, Lord of Biſcay, and Molina, 


0 my Council, to the Preſi- 
u, and Auditors of my audien- 
ind chanceries ; to the Al- 
les [Mayors] and Alguaſils 
N 1 my Houſhold and 
ut, 


o the 
iges] Aſſiſtants, Governors, 
des Majors [Chief Mayors] 
| ordinary, as well of the crown 
f their lordſhips, to the abbeys 
| religious — 2c and to all 
er perſons of whatſoever rank, 
ty, and condition they may 
in the cities, towns, and places 
my kingdoms and lordthips ; 
| are to know, that the 21ſt of 
| month I thought proper to 
Irels to my council a decree, 
cluded in theſe terms, and 
ed by my hand: 
| A of the earneſt deſire I 
ealways had, to preſerye to my 
fy! and well- beloved ſubjects 
neſtimadle advantage of peace; 
dotwithſtanding the extraor- 
in efforts that I have made at all 
n but particularly in the pre- 

entieal eireumſtances of Eu- 


% 


of Caltile, 


Corrigidors 


rope, to obtain ſo eſſential an ob- 
ject, carrying my moderation and 
patience to an extreme, I beheld 
myſelf at laſt under the hard ne- 
ceſſity of ordering my ambaſſador, 
the Marquis d'Almadovar, to re- 
tire from the court of London, 
firſt delivering in to the Miniſter 
a declaration (a copy of which is 
annexed) reported to my council, 
by my firſt Secretary of State; as 1 
found my own reſpect, and the 

honour of my crown, demanded it 
of me. At the fame time I cauſed 
circular letters to be written to 
my ambaſſadors and miniſters at 
other courts, (of which the follow- 
ing is a copy) of the original that 
was given in to the faid council. 


The council will take care to ex- 


pedite the orders and neceſſary ad- 
vices, that all my ſubjeQs may be 
informed of my preſent royal reſo- 


lution, and that they ſtop all coma 


munication, trade, or commerce, 
between them and the ſubjects of 
the Britiſh King. > 
Given at Aranj uea, the 21ſt of 
June, 1779. ag. 
ddreſſed, | 
To the governor of the council. 


[Here is inſerted a Copy of the Re- 
ſcript delivered, by the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador to Lord Weymouth ; _ . 
which the reader will find in page 
359. Then follows the circular 
Letter in theſe words : ] 


„BV the annexed copy of the 
declaration which the Marquis 
d'Almadovar, the King's amba ſſa- 


dor to his Britannic Majeſty, gives 


to the Englith miniſter, on his 


leaving that court, you will fee 


the very weighty motives which 
have induced his Majeſty to take 
n that 


8 


0 * 


, 


admit the honourable and 
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that reſolution ; being at length 
weary of ſuffering ſuch great and 


numerous mortifications from the 


Britiſh cabinet, and Engliſh navy, 


as is ſhewn in the ſaid declara- 


tion. You make what uſe of this 


Information you judge convenient; 
and that it may ſerve for a new 
"teſtimony of the juſtice and indiſ- 


nſable neceſſity which aQuates 
is Majeſty on this occaſion, it is 
neceſſary to add three particulars 


for your ĩaſtruction. Fir, That, 


whit the court of London ſought 


to amuſe that of Spain, in ſeeking 


delays, and in finally refuſing to 
it- 
able propoſals Which his Majeſty 
made, in quality — to 
re-eſtabliſh peace between France, 
England, and the American pro- 


vinces, the Britiſh cabinet offered, 


elandeſtinely, 
emiſſaries, 
ſtance with the 
Majeſty. Secondly, That theſe of- 


means of ſecret 
itions of like ſub- 


fers and conditions not to ſtrange © 


or indifferent perſons, but directly 


and immediately to the miniſter of 


the American inces, reſidin 

at Paris. . Thirdly, That the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter hath omitted nothing 
ro re, by many other me- 


_ © thods, new enemies to his Ma- 


jeſty ; hoping, no doubt, to di- 
Hide his attention, and the cares 


of his crown.—-So God keep you 
in bis holy proteQtion, &c.” 


My ahove royal decree, having 
publiſhed-in my council, it 
hath ordered it to be executed. 


Is conſequence thereof, I order 


all, and each of you, in your re- 
_-_—_— diſtricts and juriſdictions, 
that as ſoon as you ſhall have re- 


- ceived my ſaid decree, and ſhall 


have ſeen my reſolution contained 


therein, that you obſerve, accom- 


fitions of his 


pliſh, and execute it, ; 
to be obſerved, — 
executed, in all and every} 
conformable to its tenor; 
orders, and making con 
diſpoſitions, that my faid 
determination be known to al 
ſubjects; and that they ceaſe h 
all communication, trade, 
commerce between themſelrg; 
the ſubjects of the Britiſh Ki 
For ſuct is my pleaſure." 
And _ the ſame cred 
given to the printed of t 
printed Schedule, cen | 
Antonio Martinez Salazar, ny 
eretary, Regiſter of Reſolwi 
and oldeft Clerk of the Gore 
ment and Chamber of my 0 
cil, as'to the original. 
2 at Aranjuez, the 24 
une, 1779. 
| Shed I Tar In 
Signed a little lower, 
I Don Juan Fran 
 _ Laftin, Secretayt0l 
King our Lord, þ 
written this 
his order. PL 
Alſo ſigned, | 
Don Manuel Ventura Fim 
Don Manuel Dos, 
Don Raymundo de rabies 
Den Blas de Kjnojoſa, 
Regiſtered. Don Nicolas fad 


Second Royal Schedule contains 
ee, 


I the King, 

In ſpite of the earneſt « 
that I have always had to p 
the ineſtimable advantages df * 
io my faithful and well-ti 
ſubjects, and notwithſtandg 
extraordinary efforts which | 
always made, more eſpecul, 
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critical ſtate of affairs 

— — that —— 
g. ing my patience a 

0 2 * utmoſt degree $ 

„ myſelf obliged, at laſt, to 

u wy ambaſſador, the Marquis 

Almadovar, to withdraw from 


court of 


jon. Here follows the decla- 
ee | 
d what has been already men- 
ied, there muſt be added, that 
if the court of London ſought 
jull Spain to fleep, in ſeeking 
ys, and refuſing to admit the 
durable and equitable propo- 
that I made in quality of me- 
tor, to re-eſtabliſh peace be- 
1 France, England, and the 
erican provinces, the Britiſh 
inet had clandeſtinely offered 
ditions by their ſecret emiſſa- 


x, of the ſame tenor as thoſe. 


ich | propoſed; and addrefſed 
le conditions and offers, not to 
ge and different rſons, 
tdireQly and 1 to the 
nilter of the American provinces 
Gdent at Paris. The Engliſh 
nitry alſo have neglected no 
ans to excite new enemies 
int me, hoping to divide my 


tentions and the cares of my 


dn, 
In conſequence of theſe ſolid 
ves, by my royal decree of the 
of this month, and by other 
poſitions communicated to my 
preme council of war, I have 
ſolved to order all communica- 
and commerce to ceaſe be- 
ſen uy ſubjeQs and thoſe of the 
F Great Britain—that all 
tbjeQs of that Monarch, who 
dot naturahzed in my domi- 


ns, or who do not employ them 


8 in mechanic arts, do quit 


London, and- make 


he miniſter there the following the 


my kingdom: but be it- under- 
ftood, that among the above work» - 


men, thoſe only who, inhabit the 


interiar of the country, are not to 
be comprehended ; but all who 
reſide in my ſea-ports, or dwell on - 
the coaſts and frontiers, muſt equal- 
ly leave the kingdom. That from 
preſent moment my ſubjeQs 
do carry on no kind of commerce 
with thoſe of England, and its do- 
minions. That they do not tra- 
fick in their productions, their falt 
fiſh, or other fiſheries ; their ma- 
nufactures, or other merchandizes; 
ſo that this prohibition of com- 
merce be abſolute and real; and 
do extend fo as to render vicious 
and contraband all the effects, 
productions, ſalt fiſh, fiſheries, mer- 
chandizes, and manufactures of the 
ſaid dominions. That they do not 
admit or ſuffer to enter into any | 
of my ports, any veſſel laden fr 

the above named effeRs ; nor per- 
mit that ſuch may be brought in 


by land; being illicit and prohi- 


bited in my kingdoms, whence-. 
foever they may came ; but they 
may be ſeized wherefoeyer found, 
either in veſſels, - baggages, ſhops, 
warehouſes, or houſes of mer- 
chants or traders, or any particu- 
lar perſon whomſoever, whether 


they be my ſubjeQs and vaſſals, or 


thoſe of the kingdoms, provinces, 
and flates with whom I am in 
peace, alliance, and free com- 
merce. Nevertheleſs, in regard to 
which, I will that no prejudice be 
done to the peace, franchiſes, and' 
liberties, in lawful commerce, 
which their ſhips, as well as the 
produce of their lands, provinces, 
and conqueſts, where they may be 
fabricated, ought to eryoy in my 
kingdoms, by virtue of ſubſiſting 
treaties. 4 

| ] de- 


+” 
|; ” 


[> 


„ 


- their abſence, in, pre 
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I declare that all merchants who 
have any ſalt fiſh, or other produce 
of the fiſheries of the dominions of 
England in their poſſeſſion, muſt 
make a declaration of the ſame, 

and regiſter them in the ſpace of 
fifteen days, ' reckoning from the 
ublication of this my preſent 
chedule, which is fixed for their 
peremptory term, before ſuch offi- 

- cers as fhall be appointed by Don 
Miguel de Muzquiz, my Superin- 

_ rendant-general of Finances, as 
well in this court as elſewhere, 
to the end that notice may be 

ziven. And in caſe that they 
eep them 1 beyond the 
faid term of fifteen days, they 
ſhall be immediately declared to 
have fallen under confiſcation. 

I will alſo, that a term, of two 
months be allowed for the diſpoſ- 
ing of the ſaid fiſh, and no pro- 
Ibngation of that term ſhall be 
granted, but after that term all 


traders ſhall be obliged to carry 


them to the Cuſtom: Houſe, or, in 
laces where there 'is no Cuſtom 
ouſe, to ſome houſe of govern- 
ment, where they ſhall be publicly 
fold to the higheſt bidder, in the 
preſence of the officer or officers 
deputed for that „ eh or, in 
ence of the 

magiſtrates of the place; who ſhall 


| Fro the produce of the ſale to the 


roprietors, Who thall not be al- 


owed to carry back to their ſhops, 
| or warehouſes, any of thoſe prohi- 


ited goods, in like manner as has 
been obſerved hetetofore. | 
have given to Miguel de Muz- 
quiz, a particular commiſſion, that 
in quality of Superintendant-gene- 
ral of my Finances, he ſhall have 
the care of the aforeſaid diſpoſi- 
trons, in the manner that he ſhall 


judge, moſt proper to accompliſh 


an object ſo important. I- 
take cognizance, in the fg ; 
ſtance, by himſelf or his ſu, 
gates, of all diſputes that 4 
ariſe in conſequence of eg 
band; faving there is an appel 
the Council of Finne k 
Hall of Juſtice, excepting au uu 
tial contraventions, reſpeQi 
* 4 , peCting N 
ammunition, and other effec 
lative to war, as are explained| 
the treaties of peace; the con 
zance of any diſputes about thi 
belonging to the Council of Wy 
and Martial Judges. | 
I order, that al the above ren 
lations be obſerved, kept, ul 
fulfilled, under the Pains pr 
ſcribed by the laws, the pragm 
tics, and Royal Schedule, paſſ 
in former times, from motives « 
the fame nature, comprehendiy 
therein all my ſubjects, and th 
inhabitants of my kingdoms ut 
lordſhips, without exceptionoſy 
perſon whatſoever, and howſotn 
privileged. It being my will, thy 
this declaration ſhall come, as ſo 
as poſſible, to the knowledyed 
my ſubjeQs, that they may | 
ſerve their effects and'perſons iron 
all inſults from the Engliſh ; f 
that purpoſe my Supreme Com 
of War will make all necefſaryd\ 
oſitions, that it be formally pul 
Fiſhed, and duly executed. 

- Given at Aranjuez, the 261h( 
"Tune, 1779. 
BY N Sen ITE Kin 
This preſent, ſeen and min 
in full council, hath been this 
publiſhed by proclamation in . 
uſual places of this court, 
the aſſiſtance of the Clerk of if 
Council Chamber, and the Ag! f 
ſils of the Tribunal, the Staf 0 
cers of Place, theSerjeants, Dan 
mers, Fifers, Kettle Dune 
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+ Tautpetefs of the Garriſon ; 


company 


n of infantry, and a DIC- 


© of borſe; as it is verif by 


or 
4 


'F 
#8 


"inal, remaining under my 
> ide Secretary's Office of 


e Supreme Council of War. $ 


. 


Ar Madrid; the 28th 
of June, 1779. 
"> (Signed), 
Den Jos Ern PoxTUOSE. 


— — 
1 


ation of he Spaniſh Manifeſto, 
__ Machie k 4. 
Mader doch have induced his 
Chee Majefly to withirany 
his Ambaſſador, and att hoftilely 
againſt En gland. 


Twould be too long to relate mi- 

nutely all the grie vances which 
in might complain of fince the 
ndvfion of the treaty of peace in 
6j for that reaſon we ſhall re- 

in durſelyes to the greater ones, 
thoſe woſt recent, leſt we 
ald de accuſed of reviving old 


juries 


already forgotten. By the 


teenth urtiele of the prelimina- 


of 


that treaty, England ac- 


ovledged the Bay of Honduras as 


1 


of the Spaniſh domi- 


Ins, aud bound itſelf to cauſe 
J fortification that had been 


(ed 


by its ſubjects in that part 


de world, to be demoliſhed 
ain four months after the rati- 


ation 


ol the treaty; without pre- 


ſg to kne court of London any 
u right than that of being per- 
ed 10 cut ſog-wood, without 
Twoleftation or hindrance ; and 
which" putpoſe, irs workmen 

0 be alſowed only the houſes 


(ba 


mcks efſentially neceſſary 


I» 


with a de 
dominion, and of ſmuggling va- 


to them. None of theſe ſtipula- 


tions have been 8 by the 
ave 


Engliſh: they introduced 
themſelves more and more into 
the ancient fettlements, beyond the 
limits allotted them, and have ex- 
cited a rebellion among the native 
Indians, providing them with arms; 


and giving them every ſuccbur and 


aſſiſtance under the protection of 
Great Britain, . 

Not ſatisſied with theſe vio- 
lences, they have eſtabliſhed them - 
ſelves in many other ports, rivers, 
and coaſts of the Spaniſh territory 


ia the ſaid Bay of Honduras ; in 


which places they could not even 

alledge the, ſpecious pretence 

cutting 0g wood, but manifefly 
1gn of uſurping foreign 


rious merchandizes without an 


diſeretion.— The names of theſe 


laces wherein they went are, EI 
Finch, Rio Tinto, Rio Miatina, and 
many others: they have there 
trained up bodies of militia toarms, 
and have given the King of Eng- 
land's brevet, or commiſſion, of 
Captain-general of all theſe ſettle- 
ments or eſtabliſhments to Jacob 
Loury ; which brevet, or paſſport, 
together with many other patents 
or commiſſions to ſubaltern officers, 
was ſolemnly read to the whole 
colony on the 21ſt of September, 


1970, before the troops and peo- 
e. 


p All theſe proceedings of the 
ngliſh were diſcovered by the 
Spaniards, at a time when the 
Britith miniſtry had declared that 
thoſe encroachments and ſettle- 
ments had been made without their 


approbation, or the ſanction of 


their authority. | 
The Englith ſettlers found out 

artifices and various perfidious 
» means 


— 


means to prevail on the chief or 
leader, to revolt againſt Spain, 
and to ſtile himſelf King of the 
Moſeuito Indians, and perſuaded 

| him to take the title of Captain in 
Chief of the other Indians, whoſe 
| leaders have ſent commiſſioners to 
the Vice-Roy of the Spaniſh go- 
vernment, acknowledging them- 


Majeſty : belides which, the Eng- 

iſn ſupplied them with arms, and 

gave them all kind of aſſiſtance to 
prevent their ſeeking the protec- 

. 2 Spain, who has an imme- 
F diate right upon the dominion of 
”  thole territories. Moreover, though 
foreigners of all denominations, 
— eh religion be what it will, 
be well received in all the Engliſh 
ſettlements of America, the Spa 
niards only have been refuſed ad- 
mittance, they being either impri- 
ſoned or driven away:.,,..,, 
The better to prove the uniform 
deſign England bad. always har- 
boured —2 becoming maſters o 
theſe extenſive territories 3 to lay 
there the foundation of its ſettle- 
ments; and to augment every day 
the. immenſe prohibited commerce 
carried on by its ſubjeQs in the 
interior parts of the Spaniſh pro- 
vinces, we need. but relate what 
happened in the year 1775. That 
a. certain phyſician, famous for, 
bis voyage round the world, known 
the name of Doctor Irwin, left 
England, having with him all 
kinds of tools for agriculture, ſe- 
veral artiſts, and many other ſuc- 
cours found 17 the Britiſh miniſtry, 
to the end and purpoſe of making 
a Jaſting ſettlement in the-province 
of Nacka, wherein he landed ſe- 
veral families,” and ſeveral more 
_ were ſoon to follow them. With 
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ſelves as vaſſals of his Catholic 
ed Spain with a war, 


to ſettle themſelves on the ty 


were offered. While that 


that intention, the ſaid d 

brought up and abe, 
own houſe a- ſon of an }; 
King, and two Indians of 
in theſe countries. The Ss 
Guarda Coflas were ſoon ani 
of the doQtor's embarkation. ; 
the Britiſh miniſtry, infle 
giving redreſs to remonſtrance 
that breach of the treaty, threw 


Laſt year, in the month of N 
vember, fotne Spaniards — 


Saint Joſne, on the ſame cuil 
Moſquito, whereupon they bu 
ſome houſes ; and when they le 
expected it, they were attacke] 
a party of Engliſh, and anoth 
party of Indians; in that confi 
the captain of the ſhip was wow 
ed, moſt of his people were 

priſon, and many other yiole 


tranſacting, the negociation 
peace, then on the carpet, 
carried. on with the greateſt a 
* his Majeſty, for the be 
to England and he was in 
ing every nerve to make it {af 
ceed. No other proof is requit 
to eſtabliſh the eu] differen 
extant between the proceeding. 
the court of London, its mini 
and ſubjects, and the generots 
magnanimous conduct of bis 
tholic Majeſty. 8 
Wberever they ſet their feet 
the purpoſes of ſettlement, 6 
Engliſh behave in the ſamem 
ner: for example, on the col 
St. Blas, a province of the Yan 
they engaged the Indians that! 
habit the frontiers of the 9p 
ſettlements, to raiſe a revolt; 
after giving them all ſuccous, 
ticed, and drew them on 
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by decorating them with 


ts and breyets, or 
3 command under 


tection of Great Britain. 


1 commiſſion was granted to 


chief of the Indians, named 
to whom the governor of 
ia ſent a formal patent or 
nikon, and in which he was 
| captaio-general of that coaſt, 
ing was 7 
ginning of the preſent 
—.— of the 8th of 
<.to. the Epgliſh miniſtry, 
, pretending to be unacquaint- 
with it, anſwered Ir in their 
manner. 
wy have been the attempts 
le by the Engliſh, within theſe 
years, to drive into rebellion 
at Spain, thoſe nations of Ia- 
theirallies, and friends, who1n- 
t the lands contiguous to Loui- 
1; one while they regularly 
ded them with arms; at other 
s they bribed them with pre- 
„ and honoured them with 
ts and Engliſh medals, &c. 
and finally, inſtigated them 
ia the Engliſh troops to com- 
hoſtilities againſt the ſubjects 
ls Catholic Majeſty. 
plications have been regular- 
made to the court of London, 
liferent occaſions, for the re- 
of various offences of that 
ne; and though its , anſwers 
e been made in general terms, 
Ju theſe : We ball take notice 
| that, and ſend the neceſſary or- 
n; Spain has not yet ſeen 
Weration which ſhe expected 
Lreaſon and juſtice. 
Mm the contrary, the court of 
Wn, under pretence of its war 
the American ſtates, and for- 
ng ſo well the exact impar- 
y obſerved by the Spaniſh co- 


Nor. XXII. 


1 


lonies, as to the good reception 
the Engliſh have always met with 
therein, they have committed, both 


by land and ſea, the moſt grievous 


inſults: having even threatened 
with deſtruction a frigate of war in 
the very capital town of New Or- 


leans, | 
Soon after this, and in the 


months of June and July of the- 


year 1778, the Engliſh prompted 
the HE Miraguies — Mica- 
thas Indians, to raiſe a rebellion, 
paying to. each Indian the value 
of a ſkin of veniſon a day, and in- 
ducing them to fall upon, with the 
natural and brutal cruelty of thoſe 
barbarous nations, and deſtroy the. 
Spanith ſettlements ; — 2 


ing the treaty of peace then in 


force between Spain and England, 


and the pacific diſpoſition of the 


King, and his impartial and up- 
right conduct in regard to the diſ- 
turbances of America, and the hoſ- 
tilities committed againſt France. 
To the purpole aforeſaid, the In- 
dians were to have repaired to, 
and aſſembled in a place called the 
Natches, with a body of Engliſh 
well armed ; but a happy circum- 


ſtance prevented this barbarouspro- - 


jet from taking place: two of 
thoſe nations, convinced, without 
doubt, of the injuſtice they were 
going to commit, every way re- 
pugnant to the rights of men, and 
to the good treatment they had al- 
ways received from the Spaniards, 
they withdrew, and thus diſeoun- 
tenanced the reſt, * 
Some inhabitants of the Spaniſh 
dominions were carried away, 
others were offered all ſorts of vige- 
lence, and many compelled to car-- 


ry arms and war againſt the Ame- 


ricans: particularly in one, among 
many other inſtances of our ſub- 


[A a] . # jeQs, 
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jeQts, a young man, named Li- 
oi, the ſon of a captain of one 
of our Spaniſh colonies. 


By the laſt news we have receiv- 


ed'the original letters of the Eng- 
liſh Commander | Hamilton, in 
which he threatened to enter the 
Spaniſh territories, as has been re- 
lated in the Gazette of Madrid of 
the 2oth of July, at the article of 
Ia Hevanma: it appeared more- 


over. by thoſe letters, that the 


Britiſh government had given or- 


ders to build many fortreſſes, and 


in particular a ſolid and perma- 
nent one at the mouth of the Miſſ- 
Hopi, near the lake of Iberville; 
which proceeding alone would be 
ſufficient to bring to light the de- 


ſigus of the court of London againſt 


the "Spaniſh dominions, fince the 
ſaid fortreſs could by no means 


moleſt the Americans, but would 


be highly prejudicial to the Spa- 


niſhi nation. 


To the above purpoſe we muſt 


not omit, that in the month of 
May in the year 1778, Don Fran- 
bas Eſcarano, the Spaniſh Charge 
s Affaires, came to London to 
complain, that the Engliſh had 
inſtigated the Indians called Paſea- 
gulas, whoſe habitations are conti- 
— to Loui ſiana, to ſhake off the 
ience they owe to the King; 

by giving them commiſſions of 
captains in the ſervice of his Bri- 
tannie Majeſty, and decorating 
them with orders and medals. We 
Mould never have done, if we 
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l 2. Spain gave, in 
rizes, orders ſimilar to 
rance ; and it cauſed then y 
put in execution with ſo mig 
ur and exactneſs, that ſv 
merican privateers, and am 
others the . Cumninghan,q 
aſperated againſt Spain, reli 
by wax the Spaniards very 
and making upon them rep 
which have not as yet been deli 
ed back, though has aſked for 
3. Neither ought motives of 
louſy or the thirſ of diſcord to 
prevailed upon the Englif 
much, as to make them 5 | 
ſenſe of juſtice, gratitude, 
ſpe& in regard to Spain, con 
ing that this Jaſt could eam 
but little or no trade with 
Engliſh Americans, having ale 
enough of that it carries on wi 
its own poſſeſſions of Americz; 


being amply provided with en 


necefſary by the ſame, New 
theleſs, the court of London, wi 
an intention of keeping at a hand 
ſpecious pretence for a rupit 


whenever its projects ſhould be 
maturity, affected a great ut 
- neſs on account of the mercul 


correſpondence carried on bet 
ſome merchants of Bilbu 1 
others of the Engliſh colon 
though that correſpondence I 
begun ſeveral years before ih 
rupture with the mother coun 
The Engliſh miniflry diſcor 
the ſame -uneaſineſs for 2 
mercantiles correſpondence ci 


on by ſome French merchant 
Louiſana with the Americans 
pretended to call the Spauihh | 


would relate, with their circum- 
_ Rtances, theſe, and many more 
_- infrm-gements of the treaties, vio- 


lences, and uſurpations executed 
theſe late years by the Engliſh go- 
vernment againſt the Spaniſk 15 


minions, 


verntnent to an account for 
contravention to its own Ja 
jhat part of the world: 1! 
fame period, wherein the v 


| 


Icredible violences. 


* 
/ 


England, called the Royaliſts, 
ound in the ſame contra- 
non on the Spaniſh coaſts of 
72 and Louiftana, making a 
Fe of ſmuggled goods: many 
them were taken up, and great 
wpltints have been made for 
ame: The Engliſh com- 
"ders of thoſe parts pretended 
wdly, that the inhabitants pro- 
cuted by them ſhould not be al- 
wed to take refuge at Louifrana, 
hey ſhould fly there for it, while 
ropalifts were welcome there, 
4 being under no apprehenſions 
der for their lives or properties; 
; which generous dealing ſeve- 
of them returned thanks to the 
uniſh gorernment by word of 
th, and in writing. The Spa- 
th government did not confine 
If to thoſe, tokens of huma- 
u. Having heard of a great 
ty of flour prevailing at Fen- 
it ſpontaneouſly ſent a good 
untity of it into that place 
ts, violences, and the hoſtile 
xeeediogs laid down in the fore- 
hg articles are the only thanks 
e miniſtry and the Engliſh nation 
wwe for the ſame. 
4. For fear we ſhould be de- 
ned in the enumeration of the 
ents anterior to theſe late times, 
e ſhall only ſay, that the inſults 
ered by the Engliſh navy to the 
ih navigation and trade, from 


ſe year 1976 till the beginning 


the preſent year 1779, were al- 
dy 86 in nt yg including 
Mes taken by unjuſt practices, 
ney, and robberies of various 
feds out of the veſſels ; attacks 
ade with gun-fring, and other 
Since the 
d month of March, and not- 
Mhſtunding the memorial pre- 
ad by the ambaſfador, Mar- 


* 


_ 
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quis de Almadovar, on the 14th 
of the ſame, in which be com- 
plained of the principal grievan- 
ces, and revived the Memorials 
that had preceded, three Spaniſh 
ſhips were laken by the Engliſh, 


on the 12th,” 19th, and 26th. of 


April, viz. the Noftra fra dela 
Conception, the la Virgen de Gra- 
cia, and the las Almas: which 
proceedin , together with the other 
inſults, of which à detail was ſent 
to the ſame ambaſſador, in order 
to be laid before the Engliſh nu- 
niſtry, were ſufficient motives for 
the ambaſſador to aſſert, in his 
final declaration preſented to the 
miniſtry on the 16th of June, that 
the 
did not fall much ſhort of a hun- 
dred. 2 1 1 7 

5. In the two laſt years, and till 


the beginning of March of the pre- 


ſent year, the Engliſh navy has in- 
ſulted at 12 different times, in the 
European and American ſeas, the 
ſhips of his Catholic Majeſty, 
among which were packets, and 
other ſmall veſſels, that bad not a 
competent force to reſiſt. It makes 
one bluſh to deſcribe with what in- 
decency-and ignominy the King's 
flag was treated by the Englith 
ofkcers in thoſe and other ſimilar 
caſes, We ſhall only relate the 
tran ſaction of the 31ſt of October 


of the laſt year, when an officer ' 
havin 
| Engliſh 
Spanith ſloop, named Nofra Sig- 


been diſpatched by two 
frigates to reconnoitre the 


nora de la Eſclavitud, between t 
Iſles of la Mora and 4% Sama, he 
obliged it to ſtrike his Majeſty's 


flag, and then, 2 he wi 


ed the ſweat off his face with its 


coat of arms, to ſhew a greater 


contempt for it. This ſingülar 


officer, with his companions, plùn- 
[A a) 2 


grievances of the late years 


: 


: 


fred at the 


pri 
— and the 
' which had been t 
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dered the . ſtript the ſeamen 
| "gs eſſentially neceſ- 

fury to their uſe. | BY 


of ſundry th 


6. The Engliſh nation entered 
the Spaniſh territortes eleven times 
within a very | few years paſt. 
Among thoſe attempts, one de- 
ſerves a particular notice; viz. 


What was performed on the 31ſt of 


* 2 210 by the long- boats 
of three Engliſh frigates, then lay- 
ing in the bay of Gibraltar, which 

| King's cutter, and at 
the guard-houſe, that was on the 
Mayorga, and _—_ awn 

a 
n by the ſaid 


cutter on ſuſpicion of ſmuggling 
— . and money. 


Aſter they 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
whole, they retired, diſplaying af- 
feed civilities, and taking off 
their hats out of deriſion. 

7. The complaints of the court. 


of Spain have been as many as 


the 9 ; — — 
n repeat efen 
— time to time in 83 and 
in Madrid; ſo that they might 
be ſaid to have been innumerable. 
Nevertheleſs, the King of Eng- 
land told his parliament preciſely, 
that many of them never came to 


his knowledge, adding moreover, 


that he was fully: convinced, he 
Had never given occaſion for the 
unjuſt proceedings of Spain. We 
now ſay it over again, complaints 
have been ſo repeatedly made, 


that on the 5thof February, 1778, 


Don Franciſco Eſcarons having ex- 
poſed and ſhewn ſome of them in 
wy. to Lord Weymouth, did ex- 
preſs plainly how tired he was of 
preſenting ſo many, by ſaying, 
„ Tbat it appeared as if all the 
« captains of ſhips of his Britiſh 


2 Majeſty had agreed about the 


f 


* mode of bad behaviour u 
of the King and of the $ Miiiw4 
* nation 3 fince it was Em his 
*< a conſtant experience, bet 
«« Engliſh ſhips always ber cles 
% firing their guns at ou v 
« bullets ; then their officers 
* on board to regiſter them; 
*© the ſeamen in irons, or « cuſe 
** fined them under the hatchs 
% the —4 did not in the oi" © 
* — e to carry away 
«« goods they had N favs | 
hen they parted from us, hit c00 
«+ fare well by another cannow | 
« ing with fmall ſhot: tha 
« Spaniſh ſhips, and eſpeti 
« the eee ts, which 
«« provided with guns, might hy 
«© repelled thoſe infal i n 
but that they never did it, 
« account of the remarkable {i le 
“ orders they had from the $ yer 
4 nith government, which wax 
Kkious to live in the beſt bam 
„ny with the Engliſh rain © 
% and that finally, by compar | 
« theexceſlive moderation oſo 
* with the frequent affront oc 
ed by the Englith nay, 
„ lordſhip will be able to fe 
*« whether they ought not io H 
« been paid attention to; Wn" 
«« whether they did not call al 
« for redreſs.” 

Thoſe were the exprefſioasmut 
uſe of by Spain, in February 177 
Let us now ſee what that cv 
faid on the 14th of March d 
preſent year, by the chan UE the 
the Marquis d Almadovar, in 1 ns 
morial written for that purpoſe! 
the Viſcoum Weymouth. 

The Spaniſh ambaſſador, M 
referring to two caſes that had VI £ 
anſwered by the Engliſh wi 
proceeds in this manner; lf 
„King could not help wa | 


* 
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from all the complaints 
ns to the Engliſh Miniftry by 
onder, for theſe two years, 
theſe two caſes only mer wth a 
Year inffrutive anſwer. His 


fy took into conſideration 
Wy — of the anſwer of 


12th of January, and ex- 
th 1 ek alledged, as to 
he tranſaQtion that 
. rica * 
l any change iu the deſti- 
ion of the ſhips, the death of 
dommanders, or the recall ofthe 
nirals, to whom the orders were 
ed, ſhould have ented 
reriication longed after ; ſuch 
re, however, the motives or pre- 
es alledged. If the captains 
we dead, or if the ſhips had 
aged their ſtation, had even 
iſe changes and alterations Leen 


jrerſal, and had they happened 
iſely at the time when the ve- 


ation ſhould have taken place, 
command of the places near 
im the tranſactions happened, 
ie, nevertheleſs, in the ſame 
s, and there it was they ſhould 
e been enquired into. Suppoſe 
officer had been changed, the 
erciſe of their function was not 
mupted, and the tribunals of 
diltrits, who ought to have 
un of matters of that ſort, were 

ſubliſtiog. Since that time, 
ſe of the captains, who com- 
ded the ſhips that either took 
treated ill the Spaniſh veſſels, 
me over to England, and they 
fit have been interrogated upon 
uy articles. | 
de Marquis of Almadovar con- 
ned to make obſervations upon 


licular caſes, and concluded 


$ memorial in this manner: In 
word, had even 2 circum- 
. concurred to hinder or 


month of March, 
but fine 


venting the making 
committing other 1ofults in the 


ration of the 


|. 


« delay the inftruQtion which the 


« Britith Miaiſtry deſired, pre- 
iv 


« vious to its 
„ my court, the 
« thought atleaſt, that orders ſent, 
„ by bis Bruiſh Majeſty to his 
, officers ſhould have ſtopt the 
« courſe of thoſe vexations ; ſo 
% far from it, advice is conti- 
« nually received at Madrid of. 
recent injuries, there having 
e been ſent to me from thence. 


ing redreſs 10 


« the relation of ſome of them, 
«« with injunCtion to communicate 
them to your lordſhip, In com- 
„ pliance, therefore, with thoſe 


orders, I have the honour to 
include the relation thereunto 
annexed, containing the moſt 
notorious facts, omitting others, 
for fear of multiplying com- 
e plaints, though they are equal- 
4% ly well founded on truth. Your 


% lordſhip will know from this the 


«© importance of thoſe complaints, 

„ and the neceſſity of accelerat- 
ing, as much as poſſible, the 
ſatisfaQtion which Ne Kin 
maſter flatters himſelf he | 


© obtain from the juſtice and equi= 
* ty of his Britiſh Majeſty.” “ 


his memorial, given in the 


uced nothin 
promiſes on the part 4 
the Englith miniſtry, without pre- 


prizes and 


months of April and May follow- 
ing, which was hinted at before 
in the fourth note, We may rea» 
ſonably queſtion, whether the 
Engliſh miniſtry ever took the 
trouble to read the notes or enume- 
rieyances ; and if 
not, the reaſon is obvious, why his 
Britannic Majeſty had never been 
informed of them, as he was pleaſ- 
ed to announce to his parliament. 
(Aa) 3 Spain 


ng, my maſter, ; 


Bo — —— — — 3 — — —— -- w 
2 - — * 
- 2 
— - _ — — 
* - 42 . — - mem. 2 > 


=_ . rence to declare 


* a * - 


Spain was more fottunate with 
the 


but always made good offers, 
though ſuch as never were produc- 


tive of a compleat redreſs, or even 


prevented the uſual vexations. All 
the European powers know v 
well the practices of the Engli 


navy in its depredations ; what 


country has not experienced them 
either in the preſent, or the late 
war againſt France and England: 
but they did not know, nor could 
they have imagined, that the cap- 
tain of the Engliſh frigate or 

of war, the Zephir, com- 
manded by Thomas Haſth, after 
taking by unjuft means the Spaniſh 
ſhip, La Trinidad, going from 
Bilboa to Cadiz, towards the end 
of 1755, loaded with leather, nails, 


iron, and other goods, ſhould car- 


ry her into Tangiers, and there 4xy 
to exchange her for an American 
brigantine (which had been taken 
by a corfair of Morocco) leaving 
the captain, pilot, and all the ma- 
riners for ſlaves. - Happily, how- 


ever, the Moors did not accept of 


that propoſal, and the ſhip was 
conducted to the Bay of Gibraltar ; 
and there being no kind of pre- 

| Bag lawful prize, 
they abandoned her, after having 
plundered a _m deal of her cargo; 
the ſhip, owever, ſuffered fo 
much in the action when taken, 
that having met with a gale of 
wind near Gibraltar, the could 
not hold it out, but was ſhipwreck- 
ed on the coaſts. No faith would 
77 iven to a fact of that nature, 
if the truth of it was not ſo well 
eſtabliſhed; and nobody could ever 
imagine, that a nation ſo learned 
and improved as the Engliſh are, 


ngliſh government, becauſe 
atleaſt this laſt never denied facts, 


Joſeph Armet, which happened 
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ſhould bring up and emp 
officers poſſeſſing ſuch . 

9. The injuſtice of the ſent 
prondunced by the Engliſh n 
of the Admiralty, and their ex: 
vagant conduct, may be 1g 
tained by the two following ait 
the Engliſh cutter, th Lich 
commanded by Joſeph Smith, u 
the Spaniſh ſhip, the &. Ni 
and St. Celmo, (the propeny 
Don Manuel del Cervo Rubio, mi 
habitant of the neighbourhoody 
La Carugna) bound from that y 
to the Spaniſh iſles, The Engli 
captain carried her into the i 
of Anguila, where it was decln 
ſhe was not a legal prize; 
having been. releaſed, the fy 
liſh governor gave hera paſſy 
to continue her voyage unmolelte 
That. precaution, however, did 
avail ber; for, at her going 
of part, another Engliſh fo. 
war took her, and carried her i 
St. Chriſtopher's, to the 
Baſſeterre, in which place 
ſentenced to be a legal print 
The Spaniſh packet-boat, ite 
Pedro, commander, Captain F | 
ciſco Xavier Garcia, had 
ſame lot ſince, having been uit 
on the 8th of May, 1778, byi 
Engliſh captain James Dumm 
ws | carried into the ſame ile! 
Anguila, ſhe was there declared 
illegal prize, but at her departs 
another Engliſh cruizer, Cpl 


in the ſame port, retook be 
and carried her into St. Ci 
where the was ſentenced 4 
prize, as the former had been. 

10. No other power has. 
rienced, like Spain, the agg 
ſions and uſurpations of the Eng 
government, made in the un 


r 


PL. 
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noſt profound 


ce, and with- 


There 


* 


is hardly one of thoſe 


gliſh territories, which former- 
telonged to Spain, that has not 
n taken by ſurpr 


ize, in time of 
ice; and all the ſeas may be 
elles that when the Spaniſh 
ps were beaten or taken, there 

no reaſon to believe they 
«1d be attacked: it has been a 
dice with no other cabinet, 
the Engliſh, to conclude a 
aty with Spain, and immediate- 
after to commit the — hoſ- 
ties againſt that ſame treaty. 


er ſuch a conduct, we leave it 


the conſideration of the _ 
| world to decide, if the Kin 
s wrong to augment his nava 


s, and to fruſtrate, by antici- 


in the treaty made with the Ame- 


previous declaration of ricans, (of which, however, the 
Catholic King knew nothing then) 


that the ſame court declared, by 
its ambaſſador in London, that 
_ had no hand at all in it. 

otwithſtanding this, by orders 
diſpatched to Don Franciſco Eſcara- 
no, the Spaniſh Charge des Affaires 
in London, on the 24th of March, 
he had inſtructions, among other 
things, to declare to the Engliſh 
miniſtry, that though his Catholic 
Majeſty had taken no fhare in 
what had happened between France 
and America, and was ſtill reſolved 
to preſerve the peace, this was to 
be underſtood, ** As long as his 
Majeſty could make it conſiſtent 
« with the dignity of his crown, 
« with the preſeryation of his 


tion, the deſigns of his enemies rights, and the 1 he 


| offenders. 

11, No motives whatſoever 
ald have hindered England to 
e redreſs to Spain, to have pre- 


nted new inſults, and return it 


itude it deſerves ; fince, 
ſpite of the projects and public 
ats of ſeveral members of the 


gliſh parliament, in the ſeſſion 


the months of December, 1777, 


January and February, 1778, 
ho propoſed to ſettle the diſputes 


ith the Americans, in order to b 


war ' againſt the Houſe of 


Jurbon) the Catholic King never 
juld make any treaty with the 


lonies, for fear of giving to the 


nt of London the leaſt pretence 


complaints, We do not by this 
an to ſay, that the French mi- 


Wy had not the ſtrongeſt reaſons 
new enemies, and conſe- 

ently to prevent the hoſtile de- 

Is of the Britith cabinet. 

12. The French court behaved 

iu ſo much candour and ſincerĩity 


4 


« owes to his ſubjects; and that, 


therefore, the conduct of Spain 
© ſhould be guided by that of 
England.“ This was the de- 
claration made by Eſcarano to the 
Viſcount Weymouth, in a private 
audience he had on the 4th of April 
following, and he acquainted his 
court with it, on the 8th of the 
ſame month. | 7h 
13. It has been the manifeſt 
leading projet of England, to 
ring about a re-union of the co- 
lonies with the crown, in order to 
arm them againſt the Houſe of 
Bourbon, or to lead that ſame 
Houſe into an error, by means of 
treacherous negociations and trea- 
ties, in order to take revenge on 
the colonies, after having made 
them enemies to France, The 
beginning, progreſs, and conclu- 
ſion of the negociations, related in 
this manifeſto, eſtabliſh evidently 
the certainty of that project, and 
the facts contained in the ſubſe- / 
14414 quent 


1 
* 
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5 14. The Kiag of Spain could 
not obſerve a greater circumſpection 
than he did, to avoid engaging 


Himſelf in an unfruitful negotiation, 'S 


or getting entangled in its ebnſe- 
quences ; he the ſame expreſ- 
ons with the court of Londan that 
he had done with France, ſending 
orders, on the 19th of April, to 
the Charge des Affaires, Don Fran- 


ciſco Eſcarano, directing him to re- 
quire from the Britiſh miniſtry, 


«© a . manifeſt declaration from 
** them, expreſſing their real long- 
* ing after a negotiation with 
France, by the mediation of 
. his Majeſty, and ſetting forth 
«« the chief articles whereupon to 
ground it.“ 0 
Bo Thoſe and other like precautions 
became neceſſary with. a miniſtry 
that always affects to ſpeak myſte- 
rioufly, ambrguouſly, and with art- 
ful reſtriction, aud who delivered 
their thoughts to the Spaniſh am- 
baſladors and public miniſters in a 
mode very different from that made 
uſe of in the public diſpatches of 
buſineſs direQed. by that ſame mi- 


nmiſtry to the Englith ambaſſador in 


Madrid. The Spanith cabinet, 
which does not adopt that politi- 
cal method of delivery, had the 


open-beartedneſs to warn the ſaid | 


miniſtry, to ſet it aſide during the 
courſe of the negotiation, without 
infiſting on the candour and fince- 
rity the fame requires. 

- 55 Orders were ſent to Eſcarano, 
on the 23d and 25th of May, and 
on the iſt of June laſt year, direc- 
ting him to keepa profound ſilence 
upon the negotiation that had been 
agitated ; and to declare again to 

e court of London, that his Ca- 
tholic Majeſty was always in the 


of the Engliſh nation fhoul 


ſame pacikic diſpoſition, and 
continue ſo, as long as the g 


compel hun to alter his ſentiny 
Eng ——— complain, 
not tedly de 
hh E the 
16. It is evident from thes 
tents of the above notes, thut l 
lities like the preceding, and 
reater ones, were Ccommittes 
.ngland againſt the Spaniſh i 
tories, and the Spani(h flag, 
der the maſk of friendſhip, aj 
the midſt of the moſt cordial! 
teſtations, and aſſurances of pes 
17. It would not appear fray 

if clandeſtine orders, ſimilartott 
iven to take poſſeſſion of 1 
= ſettlements in the Eat 
dies, had been ſent, in the be 
ning of this year, for io fall iq 
the Philippine Iſlands, and if 
emiĩſſaries, ſent ſoon after throw 
Alexandria and Suez, had been 
truſted with the conduct of thate 
terprize : at leaſt, thoſe au 
opinions of the moſt 4udi 
men, and alſo of thoſe who 
the beſt acquainted with the ts 
actions of the court of Lond 
Time will bring thoſe myie 
and enigmas to light; and! 
world will be better able to 
ehend, how the generoſity oft 
King of Spain has been com 
ſpondent with that of the Log! 
cabinet; at a time, when bis 
tholic Majeſty ſpared no pam 
obtain an honourable peace, 
free that nation from. great © 
mities and misfortunes. _ 
18. The Catholic King col 
nued his mediation to his M. 
Chriſtian Majeſty, with an 1 
of making a peace, not on} 
cauſe his religious and pious 


and the love he 


SFr 


* 


238888. 


2 


-— 


| 
* 
ſubſe 


» 
1 


4 — 
, "<7 


4: and to the human race in 
aul, inſpired him with . thoſe 


iments 3 but moreover, becauſe. 


Court of London continued to 
ate its defire ot coming to an 
maodation with France. And 
ed hardly was the Count of 

ar arrived in London, but 
icquainted his own Court, on 
14h of September, 1778, that 

a loog conference he lately had 
+ the Viſcount Weymouth, that 
iter had concluded his diſ- 
ne with thoſe terms ; viz. 
That the King, bis Maſter, 
knew the amicable diſpoſitions 
of his Catholic Majeſty ; that 
he was indebted to him for his 
demonſtrations of friendſhip ; 
and moſt fincerely deſired to ter- 
ninate the preſent war by his 
nediations, by a method con- 
tent with the honour of the 


crown of Great Britain, and by 


— at — 2 en an 
equal 7 d id to 
F — 2 —— of 
uſual tenderneſs and honour 
to the crown, Lord Weymouth 
mended to the Marquis 4 Al- 
wur, not to uſe in his dif- 
ies (as he, Weymouth, would 
re the ſame care in his own) 
le words to aſk the media- 


non,“ but to requeſt and to 


ih that his Catholic Majeſty 
thould interpoſe his mediation.” 
e Lord Grantham ſpoke ſub- 
ally the fame language in 
aa ; and his Catholic Majeſ- 
> having taken it into his confi- 
mon, ordered note or memo- 

to be delivered to that ambaſ- 
, on the 28th of the faid 
nth of September, and a copy 
de ſame was diſpatched to the 
"quis of „with di- 


Won to communicate it io the | 


Englith government. We thoughe 


it indiſpenſably neceſſary to write 


out the anſwer contained in the 
ſame memorial; becauſe it will 
throw light upon, and ſerve for 


the right underſtanding of the ſaid 


negociation ; and which was as 
follows: N 
«« The King conſidering, what 
« has been written by his ambat- 
„ fſador, the Marquis of 4lmade- 
% war, and out of love for man- 
« kind; and, moreover, to con- 
«© tinue upon good and amicable 
„ terms with both the Kings of 
« France. and Great Britain; and 
*« alfo left he might be reproached 
6 with refuſing to promote, as far 
« as lies in his power, the tran- 
% quility of Europe, he has re- 
# folved to notify to each Court, 
that if they ſincerely with to 


enter into a plan of -reconcilia» | 


tion, by the mediation. of his 
Majeſty, without prejudice to 
the honour of either crown, but 
with an anticipated anxiety for 


the dignity of both; the moſt 


regular and decent mode of pro- 
ceeding is, that each Court 
ſhould: deliver into the King's 


hand, without delay, and at the 
* ſame time, the conditions and 


the articles they intend to ob- 
tain or to grant by the treaty, 
that his Majeſty may communi- 
cate to the one Court the propo- 
ſitions of the other, to the end 
that they may be modified, dif- 
cuſſed, or refuſed. That, after 
a due examination of the whole, 
his Majeſty ſhall propoſe his 
own plan of pacification to ter- 
minate the difference. That 
the negociation muſt ftipulate 
the method of concerting with 
the Americans; without which 
the withed for peace cannot be 
| - ** attained: 


%. * 


I 


[ 
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+, « artained's and finally, that at 


%% one and the ſame time, the 
„ conditions relative to the pri- 
« yate intereſt of England and 
« Spain ſhall likewiſe be diſcuſſed 
% and ſettled ; 
« would be ſorry if this meth 

' $* was not adopted, or if the ne- 
% goctation was not conducted 
« with ſincerity ; ſince, in ſpite of 
«« the wiſhes and pacifc diſpoſiti- 
“ ons of his Majeſty, he foreſees 
4 that the circumſtances of the 
« preſent war muſt oblige him to 
WU SM — 


a party, the neceſſity of 


* having his flag reſpected, and of 
, repelling the infults which are 
% Gaily offered to his ſubjects, 


* having occaſioned expenſive ar- 
„ maments, and immenſe lofles.” 
The concluſion of the foregoing 
anſwer cauſed much uneaſineſs to 
the Court of London, which, ne- 
vertheleſs, ſent a frigate that en- 


| tered the port of Corunna on the 
20th of November, with diſpatches 
for Lord Grantham, with the an- 
{wer of the ſame Court, That an- 
ſwer was delivered on the 14th of 
the ſaid month of November; and 
the contents of it were, that the 


1 Court of London accepted with 


pleaſure: the mediation his Ca- 


_ tholic Majeſty to ſettle the differ- 


ences that exiſted between Eng- 
land and France, provided the lat- 
ter would withdraw the ſuccours 
and aid it gave to the colonies. As 

to the articles relative to the reci- 
intereſt of Great Britain and 
pain, the reply was, that his Bri- 
tiſh Majeſty was ready at all times, 
and, withed earneſtly to enter into 
that diſcuſſion; and to ſettle them 
ſo as to eſtabliſh reciprocal advan- 
tages to both empires. The Catho- 
he King, in compliance with the 
tender he had made to both Courts, 


that the Ring 


communicated to each of 


the zoth of November the ww 
fions, propoſitions, and open 


made reſpectively: 


Perſuadinghy | 


of them, with various reaſoning 


to ſeek means 


and temper * 


productive of a ſincere and hon: 
able reconciliation. At the ( 
time a letter was ſent to the M, 
quis of Almadroar, . ſetting 0 
what follows, viz. * Your 


«6 
«6 
cc 
«6 
«6 
cc 
«c 
46 
46 
60 
16 
«c 


cellency is authoriſed to fg 
matters relative to our « 
intereſt, on which innor 


buſineſs the utmoſt effory 


your zeal muſt be employed 
ſince the King, who wiſhes f. 
cerely to preſerye the pear 
will receive the greateſt pl 
ſure, if he ſees thoſe differen 
— TIE ſettled: totheſu 

urpoſe let your Excelleney 
— the Engliſh — 
the generoſity of Spain, fari 
impartial proceedings in d 
cumſtances ſo critica way 


* ſent ones. But let your 


cellency repreſent, how bu 
we have been anſwered, 4 
how ill we are conſtant|y int 
ed by the Engliſh navy, un 
be aſcertained from the us) 
that our navigators recene 
moſt daily in different pat 
the ocean, and in the ven 
and places on the coaſts of 
peninſula. That court will 
derſtand that the greatef | 
teſtations of friendſhip hare 
force to perſuade, while rep 
ed inſults are never reprored 
chaſtiſed, eſpecially aft! 
have been for years expoliſ 
them our grievances in the ws 
cordial open manner, 

the moſt cautious expreſſion. 
« Your Excellency 1s 07 
rant of what has been reg” 


_ 


_ a 


preliminaries of the trea- | 
| — Paris in the year 1763, in 
e 16th article, relative to the 
Fogliſh ſertlements in the Bay 
of Honduras and other adjacent 
eritories.” It was there ſtipu- 
ated in poſitive terms, that, 
bete yer fortifications had been 
wilt, they ſhould be demoliſh- 
d and that the Engliſh ſhould 
aul be allowed to have ſome 
houſes and magazines, without | 
being moleſted in the cutting 
in the carriage of the log- 
wood out of the territories which 
hae always been acknowledged 
v belong to Spain. Not only 
that demolition was never per- 
formed, but the fortifications 
have been even augmented ;. 
und there is now artillery and 
pariſons in them: ſo that thoſe 
plantations ha ve been converted 
bath into a military government 
vith patents, and by the autho- 
nity of that court; and into a 
permanent colony by the uſur- 
pation of foreign territories, and 
rmal contravention to the 
treaties, | 
' Other enterprizes of the ſame 
ture have been made in differ- 
it pants of thoſe extenſive 
wwalts ; as his Excellency will 
ind related in the papers of his 
kcretarythip ; and his Excel- 
Ricy is likewiſe deſired to take 
otice of the artful machina- 
ons made uſe of by the Eng- 
iſh to arm the Indians againſt 
ite Spaniards, There being no 
ſibility of eſtabliſhing a ſolid 


ud fincere ere except 


redreſs be given for ſuch noto- 
nous grievances, and except 
bey de prevented to happen in 
ture, it becomes the court of 


to compenſate thoſe in- 
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6 
£6 
40 
46 
66 
«6 
40 
cc 
40 


AI have at different 
% quainted your Excel 


40 
40 
46 
40 
46 
60 
«c 
60 
«c 
46 
66 
«c 
«« 
66 
(6 
66 
46 
«c 
«6 


cc 
66 
4 
46 
46 
66 
66 
60 
cs 
«c 


« Finally, your Excell 


- 


% 


according to the dictates 
of equity, and then others will 
be laid before the ſaid court 
with the fame freedom: thoſe 
redreſſes, however, once grant- 
ed, England will find no in- 
ſtances of better diſpoſition than 
thoſe harboured in the heart of 
our auguſt Sovereign. . A 

de dd” 


cy (as 1 
had often done your predeceſſor 
in the embaſſy). of the various 


inſults we received near Louifia= 


na; wherein the Engliſh, either 
inſtigated the Indians, our al- 
lies, to raiſe a rebellion againſt 


us, and to fight us with the 


arms and ammunition they had 
put into their hands, or infulted 
the Spanith plantations and fer- 
tlements, and even threatened 
to attack the capital towns, wit 
their men of war, under the 

moſt frivolous pretences, no 
way excuſable, On this head, 
I ſhall only add, that extortions 
have been ſo continual, that 


they cry loud for a prompt re- 


is 
well informed of all the infults 


we have ſuffered, and which we 


never deſerved, either by our 
paſt or preſent conduct. Con- 
ſequently your Excellency will 
expoſe our rights with the 
greateſt cordiality and modera- 
tion, to the end that the Eng- 
liſh miniſtry may be convinced 
of the rectitude and fincerity 
of our conduct, and of the ne- 
ceſſity of ſettling at once our 
differences, and of regulating 
our claims and intereſt ; at the 
ſame time ſtifling whatever may 
lead to any future diſcord, for 
the reſpeRive utility of both na- 

tions, 


_ ** znſtruQions ſent to your Excel- 


4 lency. A. ſufficient; 
«> already bars; invefied.;in; your 
*« Excellency, and à greater one 


will be given, if neceſſary, the 


moe 


| ectually to conſolidate 
*« the friendſhip of the two courts; 
* which important point, and that 
of a general peace, are the two 
objects, which the magnanimous 
* heart of our Sovereign greatly 


* Jongs after. I ſuppoſe,  howe- 


ver, that your Excellency will 


e eſt of France, whole friendſhip. 


4 
land, 


not forget, that we can do no- 
* thing whatever againſt the inter- 


* eſt concerns.” 


In conſequence of the facts and 


tranſactiouns already enumerated, 
the world will be convinced of the 
cireumſpection, fincerity, and at- 
tention, with which the Catholic 


King bas endeavoured to conclude 


A cemented, and to 


peace ſolidly 
obtain from E 
inhoite number -of- inſults. The 
court of London, moxeover, affects 
now to compel his Majeſty to take 
up arms, (a part he bas already 


taken) by renewing. the inſults, 


without any appearance of offering 


redreſs. 


9. The tions of Eng- 


his Catholic Majeſty of the 2oth of 


. November, 1778, were not receiv- 


ed in Madrid before the 13th of 


January, 1779, and were the reſult 
of a conference held the 28th of 
December laſt, between the Mar- 


quis of Almadovar and the Viſcount 
Weymouth. \ 
What has been the conduct 
that miniſter in this occurrence, 
may be collected from the follow- 
ing expreiſions contained in the 


ngland redreſs for an 


in anſwer to the diſpatches of 
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« objec. This ambaſſador þ 


* 


46 
16 
46 


16 


your Excellency; nevertheleſ 


wa. 


cated to me; relative to the 


put in wy bands another py 
ſimilar to that which pour 
miſter of State has forwarded 


muſt ſay that, neither in the 
plications of Lord Gray 
nor-in the diſpatches that he 
ceived from his court, are fe 
the ſubſtantial and ſpecibe t 
preſſions, which have beenmy 
uſe of with your Excellency, 
order to induce the King toy 
poſe a method of an accoa 
dation, 

«« Notwithſtanding that, | 
tell to your Excellency mt 
freedom and exaQneſs, the 
flections made by the King, 
reſolution he has taken, and 
conduct your Excellency tha 
keep to cauſe it to be wa 
ſtood, and get an anſwer, 
the preſent diſpaiches will 
to your Excellepcy as inſtru 
ons. * 525 

« His Majeſty has already 


marked, that the court of 
don expreſſes itſelf differen) WW ) 
word of mouth to what 1! 0r : « 


in writing; that is to 6 


word of mouth, it appeals, ® | 
that court wiſhed for non Ji 
more eagerly, than to ber mc 
convenient and honourable le Ve 


6 perame 


of 


n | 
gerawent bis Majeſty has found, 
f order to accede to it ; and In 


wet. ideas, ex preſſing 
their defixe of a peace by gene- 
ral proteſtations. bas 85 
blequenily to the foregoing 
ej0ns,, others were ſet down 
ie (aid diſpatches to the Mar- 
of Almadovar, explaining 
ie thoughts that occurred to bis 
prudent and honourable 
bod that might facilitate the 
101 The ſubſtance of 
e ideas Was confined to know, 
lber it might be expected that 
Loglihh Cabinet would conſent 
+ long continued truce between 
belligerent powers and the co- 
es, that might be prudently 
bined, to preſerve the dignity 
ach of them, and conſolidated 
þ yarious precautions, to re- 
eady ſuſpicion of a new rup- 
; for which purpoſe it ſhould 
relerred io a ſublequent nego- 
ion, or to a Congreſs, to be held 
an impartial place, under the 
lation. of the King, for the 
lating or concluding the trea- 
that might take place between 
powers, 
p. From the 20th January of 
year; when an extraordinary 
uch was forwarded to London, 
ide ideas or thoughts of the 
5 as recited in the above 
wer, the Engliſh Cabinet de- 
giving any anſwer until the 
March. At the end of ſo 
[a delay, that Court came to 
aplication- in a diſpatch ſent 
d Grantham, which was re- 
im Madrid the 28th of the 
month. It amounted merely 
Wert at largeton the reflec- 
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tions contained io that of the 


Court of Madrid of the 2oth Janu- 


ary; but it deſerves much notice 


what ſort of ſatisfaQtion Lord Viſ- 
count Weymouth gave, relative to 
the difference obſerved between 
his manner of explaining himſelf 


by word of mouth and by wri 


My language (thele are the | 
of his antwer) with the Margsis 
dent defire for peace, went tos fa 


with: a deſire of falling and 


for à decent exterior, 


temperature. If, with ſuch a ſineſſe, 
Miniſters recede from their wards, 
and fatisfy thoſe with whom they 
treat, what faith or ſecurity can 
be put in the explanations of a 
Court made ſolemaly to the Am- 
ba ſſador of a powerful King? 
Be it as it may: after all the 
obſeryations contained in the fore» 
mentioned Englith diſpatch of the 
16th March, it concluded with an 
appearance which flattered the 
King with an hope, that at leaſt 
a pacification would be effeQed, 
Let France propoſe (faid the Englih 
Cabinet) her complaints, preten 
or points of any kind ever, 
and an adequate anſwer will be 
given ; or let there be à truce for a 
certain time between Great Britain 
and France, during which" peried 
the pretenfions of the one and the 
other may 2 through the 
offices of his olic Majei y. 
gu Hee — (added GE 
liſh Cabinet) propoſe their com- 
plaints, and the conditians for 
their ſecurity and caution, 
which may be re-eſtabliſhed the 
continuance and authority of a 
lawful government: we ſhall then 
ſee if we can come to a direct and 
immediate 


ich wou 


immediate agreement; or if they 
alfs prefer the method above- 
mentioned; let there be like wiſe 
n truce made with North Ame- 
rica; that is, à real truce, and ef- 
ſective ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities ; 


during which, the liberty and ef- 
feet of all ſorts and nnd oY 
ſe- 


ſons may be re- eſtabliſhed 


_ cured, and all violence ſuſpended, 
n ove ſide and rhe other, againſt the ſaid Courts on the gd of 
in the preſent year; that is 164 
ſeven. days after the having 
ceived the anſwer of the Eng 
Cabinet. j* | 
Af theſe 


<< firtons- (thus literally ar 
cc 


the reſpective individuals, and the 
oſtates or effects they poſſeſs. In 


thoſe trutes, the Freneh may treat 
of their own peculiar matters, 


Without giving the umbrage, 
4 be inevitable, if the 

mixed in the” negociation their 
own - — — advantages with 
the _ intereſts of thoſe 
whom France affects to call her 
allies: and his Britannic Ma jeſty 
may eſtabliſh the government of 


is own dominions, without the 
diſagreeabſe circumſtances of re- 


"celving the conditions relative 
thereto from the hands of a de- 
elared enemy. | 


21. It appears by the opening 
made by the Court of London, in 


the diſpatch mentioned in the 
preceding note, for the purpoſe of 
eſtabliſhing a truce between France 


und the Colonies, that it contained 


no difficulty, exeept the reſerving 
for a ſeparate treaty the pretenſions 
of the ſaid Power, and thoſe of 


- the American provinces aforeſaid, 


ſo that France ſhould not inter- 
ſere in the arrangement of their 
intereſts ;—at leaſt, this is what 
any perſon of ſincerity and good 


faith would then or even now be- 
- Heve, who read, or now reads the 


explanations of the Engliſh Cabi- 
net in that diſpatch 15 

ſuppoſition, we ſhall communicate, 
for the eye of the impartial public, 


nder this - 


the ultimatum of the prope a 
made by the Catholic . 
the two Courts of Paris an. 
don, he having taken on bin 
che adjuſtment of the diſputes f 
fiſting with the American : | 
ces, and conſidering there wa; 
time to communicate to them 
even to France, this his reſolu 
and whereof advice -was gin 


tion, many difficulties u 


ticable to have negociated 


that he has not let 


8 
nINgs or pn 


expreſſions of the ultima 
had come immediately after 
_ bad made his, for t 
forming a plan of recondi 


already have been remove 
adjuſted by the modifcat 
which it might have been 


reciprgcal good faith had 
ed, and a confidence to 
clude a peace. But having 
more than two months ti 
(without mentioning what 


neglected before, and obſ the 
in this interval, there vu ment 
need of ceſſation in the H will 
great expeditions or feu 
tions) ſuſpicions ineriub Mo th 
roſe that the drift wu of th 
amuſe and conſume the c lik 
ing months of the capi ban 
and to continue the war the K 
vigour. If this be the Amer 
every attempt of the King ae 
be uſeleſs towards eſtabi et þ 
concord between the bel whog 
rent powers. Neverthele vom 
Majeſty, to give the a Wd \ 
of his love of human, all 


9 


"V3 
ing to impede and put; a 
u commanded. that the fol- 
opoſed to the 


1 which on his part 
s the ultimatum of bis nego- 
ciation. / ; i 


« That wich a view that his 


on of hoſtilities may re- 
— reciprocal ſecurity and 

-faith between the two 
we there ſhall be a ge- 
eral difarming, within one 
nonth, in all the European 
en, within four, in thoſe of 


America, and within eight, or 


one year, in thoſe remote parts 
of Africa and Aſia. That in 
be ſpace of one month, a place 
fall be fixed upon, in which 
the Plenipotentiaries of the two 
Courts ſhall meet to treat on a 
defnitive adjuſtment of peace, 
regulate the reſpective reſtitu- 
tions or compenſations neceſ- 
fry, in conſequence of the 
reprifals. that have been made, 
mthout any declaration of war, 
uud to ſettle ſuch matters of 
complaint or pretenſion, as the 
one Crown may have againſt 
the other: to 
nent of which end, the King 
mil continue his mediation, 
und does now, for the holding 
of this Congreſs, make an offer 
a the city of Madrid. That 
L like ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities 
hall be ſeparately granted by 
be King of Great Britain to the 
american Colonies, through 
de intercefſion and mediation 
if his Catholic Majeſty, to 
"om the ſaid Potentate ſhall 
'ouiſe the obſervance thereof, 
nd with the condition that it 


ſhall not be broke, without 
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accompliſn- 


* * 


and places, regulating the li- 
mits that ſhall not be paſſed by 
the one or the other party, with 
reſpect to the places they may 
reſpectively occupy at the time 

of ratify ing this adjuſtment. 

Tbat for ſettling theſe par- 
ticulars, and others relative ta 
the firmneſs of the ſaid ſuſpen-+ 
on, and to the effects it may 
produce while it ſubſiſts, there 
ſhall come to Madrid one or 
more Commiſſaries or Agents 
of the Colonies, and his Britan- 


* nic Majeſty will ſend his under 
the like mediation of the £5 | 


* (if they ſhould be in need of it 
to accord or agree in the fore» 


going, and that in the mean 


time the Colonies ſhall be treat 
ed as independent in acting. 
„Finally, if it be defired by 
all or any of the belligerent 
22 or by the aforeſaid Co- 
onies, the forementioned pow-' 


ers ſhall; jointly with Spain, 


arantee the treaties or a 
ments which ſhall be made: 
* the Catholic King now makes 
an offer of his. guarantee to the 
ſaid preliminanes.” _ | 
W hoever compares theſe articles 


with the preceding openings made 
by the Court of London, will de- 
cide, if the can be imagined 
propoſals more moderate, or more 
analogous to the Come laid down 


by the Britiſh Cabinet.— Perhaps 
his Catholic Majeſty has rather 
gone too far in the moderation to 

. which, 


. 333 

giving to his Majeſty an antici- 
„ pated notice of one year, that 
„he may communicate it to the 
« ſaid American provinces; and 
that there be eſtabliſhed a re- 
«+ ciprocal diſarming the ſame as 
« with France, in the ſame times 
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which he reduced the faid propo- 
firions, raking on himſelf the dif- 
cult taſk of ſettling the diſputes. 
n. The greateſt 8 
which the Briuth Cabinet affected 
to ſhew the ultimatum. and pro- 


reſts on the point of treating the 


Colonies: as independent in acting 
during dhe interval of the truce. 

To what bas been already ſaid, 
may be added, what was aſſirmed 


in all the public papers of the 
month of February, 1778, that 
Lord North had on the 17th 
the ſaid month, propoſed in the 
Nouſe of Commons, as a matter 
of *courſe, That the Commiſ-- 
woſioners, then appointed by the 
4 Court of Londen, ſhould treat 
«<<. with the American ties, 
as if they were Plenipotentiaries 
ent States; with 
< proviſo, that this conceſſion 
mould not be prejudicial to Great 
Britain, if in the courſe of the 
S; negociation the colonies ſhould 
1 refolve to deſiſt from their claim 
of i ndence.” 


I is a thing very extrordinary, 


and even ridiculous, that the 


. Court of London treats the Colo- 


nies as ind not only in 
acting, but of right, during this 
war, and that it ſhould eyes re- 
ce to treat them as ſuch, 

— in acting during a truce or 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. The 
Convention of Saratoga; the re- 
ting General - Burgoyne, as a 
awful priſoner, to ſuſpend his 


trial; the exchange and liberating 


of other priſoners made from the 
Colonies; the having named Com- 


miſſioners to go and ſupplicate the 


Americans at their own doors; 
requeſt -peace of them, and treat 
with-them and the Congreſs ; and 


. 


— * 


* 


UAL REGTSTER; 9, 


finally, by a thouſt 
of —M ſort, — 
Court of London, have been, | 


are true ſigns. of - the | 
ment of the — 


= the Engliſh nation itſelf nav; 
pofttions of the King of Spain, 8 may 


and decide, whether all thok 
are ſo compatible with the 4 
rum of the Britiſh crown, as wa 
de the granting to the Colony 
at the interceſſion of his Cake 
Majeſty, a ſuſpenſion of hoſtility 
adjuſt their differences, and w 
them in-ſthis interval as indem 


of — 80 
23. It muſt a incredi 
after havin — the 


oed ing articles, that the Coun 
London ſhould refuſe to accept 
the propoſitions of the ultiaut 
of that of Madrid, although yi 
ſome explanations that it mi 
think neceſſary ; but that ( 
not only rejected them, in 
anſwer given the ach of M 
after various pretexis for del 
but put forth indirect and fin 
interpretations of the propel 
that were then made, having { 
effrontery to ſay, that “ thedn 
«© of Spain was to form, front 
* nſions of the Colonies 
independence, one con 
« cauſe with them and 
France. —The Britiſh» C 
net concluding, with {ay 
« That if the conditions wh 
© the Court of Verſailles bs 
„ communicated to his Cath 
« Majeſty, did not preſent 20 
© ter aſpe&t than this for 
<< treaty, or did not offer |els1 
© perious and unequal terms, l 
© King of Great Britain vil 
« only have to lament, that! 
„ found the hopes fruſiral 
« which he had always conc 
of the happy — 


— 
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r k 5 
ice, e 
Lide world in genera . 
2 js not a — of reſpect 
ze mediating King, a real pro- 
60, and evident in conſe- 
de it will be difficult to find 
reſhons more adapted for *. 
ther did bis Catholic Majeſty 
{common cauſe with France 
the Colonies. in bis laſt pro- 
„ nor were they made to 
to whom they were not, 
»juld not, for want of time, 
communicated, before they 
wanſmitted to the Court of 
on; ſo that the whole appa- 
zof thoſe haughty expreſſions. 
te *Engliſh Miniſtry amount 
cao ſay, that in ſpite of the 
me made by themſelves on 
6h of March, they preferred 
10 peace, or treating with the 
mentioned mediator, - whom 
poyoking'y inſulted, treating 
as partia), leagued with the 
wes of Great Britain, imperi- 
aud inconſiſtent.” 
aggravation to all the fore- 
gat the ſane time the Bri- 
Cabinet anſwered the King of 
u in the terms already men- 
ed, they were inſinuating them- 
5 at the Court of France, by 
u of | ſecret emiſſaries, and 
Ing very great offers to her 
andon the Colonies, and 
| peace with England. But 
ls yet- more: at the very 
une, the Engliſh Miniſtry 
eating, by means of ano- 
certain _emiſſary, with Dr. 
li, Miniſter Pleni tent iary 
ide Colonies, reſiding at Pa- 
o whom they .made various 
als to diſunite them from 
e and to aecommodate mat- 
with England, on conditions 
identically the ſame as thoſe 


o, XXII. 


which, they had rejected or ſpurn- 
ed at, as coming from his. Catho- 
lic Majeſty, but in fact with offers 
much more favourable to the ſaid) 

Colonies... The ſaid treaty... went 
ſo far as to be extended in formed. 
articles, with various explanations; 


and was carried on under the au- 


thority of one of the prinei 
Engliſh Miniſters. Of al now | 
2 more, it would be eaſy - * 
to inform the public, by true and. 
formal copies, if it were neceſfary,. 
or that this implacable enemy 
hereafter obliges it io be done, 
and who. has — been treated 
by Spain with the greateſt, mode, 
ration - % no hu 774 
24. The true intentions of the 
Court of London being clearly 
diſeovered, the Catholic King 
could not longer withhold the put- 
ring in full force the treaties con- 
cluded with France. From what 
has been obſerved in the preced- 
ing note, ir follows, tbat 
the whole of the Engliſh, poliey 
was to diſunite the two Courts of 
Paris and Madrid, by means of 
the ſuggeſtions and. offers ſhe ſepa» 
rately made to them ; alſo to ſepa- 
rate the Colonies from their trea- 
ties and engagements entered into 
with France, induce them to arm 
againſt the .Houſe of Bourbon, 
or more probably, to oppreſs; 
them, when they found (from 
breaking their engagements) they 
ſtood alone and without protectors 
or guarantees for the treaties oy | 
might enter into with the Britiſh. 
Miniſtry, This, therefore, is the | 
net they laid for the American 
States; that is to ſay, to tempt them 
with flattering and very magnifi- 
cent promiſes to come to an ac- 
commodation with them, exc/u- 
five of any intervention of Spain 
(28] | —_— 
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gin A 


i might always remaim the ar- 
Gerten 5 


F trenties ot 'agfeements they 


King, fachfäl, on the ohe part, 

t che engagertents Which bind 
With 1 Ow King, 
„ W ju nd upright, on 
the ver 10 Nip e ubſects, 

om te — protect and 

any inſults; 


— agaioft ſo many 
Ad fmalſy, fall of homanity and 


tpaſfoh for the Americans and 


individuals Who foffer from 
the calumitſes of the prefent war, 
he is., determined to purſue and 
proſecute it, and to make all the 
efforts in his power, until he can 
obtam . ſolicd and m 


curities that it all be obſerved. 
z. To attain, as before - men- 
tioned; the much- deſſred end of a 
* ſecure peace, it is abſolutely ne- 
cffaty: to curtail and deſtroy the 
bitrary proceedings and maxims 
the Engliſh maritime power; 
ts the Baiend of which, all 
oller maritime powers, and even 
alt nations in general, ate become 
much intereſted. The Catholic 


fou uch proceedings and 
miaxiins moll be put an . to, 
but this he has not been able to 
effect by amicable means. On the 
contrary, injuries have been re- 
peatedly continued, as have been 
reprefenred in the negociation ſet 
on foot with England by the me- 
. diation of the ſaid monarch. The 
Court of London has become for- 


= ye! in theſe later times, that 


me ſhould have adjuſted and ſet- 
died her differences with Spain ac- 


NNOAE EECISTER, % 
of Frivee ; that the” Britt Mi- o 


tate of the faid' 


| thie negociati 
bonies, jo the Fer Bf — 


lences committed by by 


| ——.— founded in reaſon and truth. 
zee, with full and 1 


on the 18th of ſaid month, if 


Ning, for tis part, has done all 
be Ply con , that the infults 
nded 


tion of war, founded on a & 


VP 


cording to agreement, 
ſame month of May, * 


Was put an , 


and their crews in the river g 
Jobn, and Bay! of Honduras 

which mention has been made 
note the firſt) and it was br 


alſo, with great probability, 1 
the Eoglih Cabinet wh 
anticipated orders for the int i 


of the Philippine Iſlands, Fy 
_ deeds, as well as from 
oregoing, the impartial and « 
did Lene. will de enable to 
juſtice in this famous controye 
and decide whether the dechni 
—— by the Marquis of 4 
odavar, the 16th June lf, 


the mean while it ſhould be 
ſerved; that the Court of Loyd 


orders for commencing and e 
mitting / hoſtilities, and mil 
repriſals againſt Spain, who 
not iſſue ſimilar orders till 
ſhe had received advice theres 


Copy of the Ax Ss Ww ER tranſnittel 
the Marquis dq Almodavarty 
Viſcount Weymouth, dated | 
14h of July, 1779. * 


HE Marquis d' Almodi 

late Ambaſſador of bis 

tholic Majeſty at this Court, 01 
ſudden departure, left with 
count Weymouth, Secretif) 

his Britannic Majeſty, a deln 


of motives to juſtify ſo woe 
ſtep.-In this detail Spain 1 
to complain in general of the 
tle deſire the King ſhewed io 


the preſervation of peace, and, 
partien 


7 


op” * 


dy 


nn B16 We 
win bent the Abe 
rent of the, Spaniſh flag, 
che violation o7 the territory 
ging to. his Catholic, Majeſty. 
4 nothing could be more dil- 
om the King's intention than 
heit the friend ſhip . 
cen Great Britain an Spain, 
Aby order of his Weng that 
{id Viſcount, Weymouth offers 
> « ſtare of the matters ſet forth 
the leid Declaration, as, he 
ohn not, maſt ſhew the finceri- 
with which his Majeſty bath en- 
foured to maintain the general 
(qullyy, 12 2 
The little defire for peace, as 
pooled on the part of the King 
ledutible from the conduct at- 
bated to Great Britain during 
te laſt ee : after. t 


b Catholic Majeſty ;, his offers of 
lation between Great Britain 
jd France, and after the accept- 
Ke of the fame, the Declaration 
cms — That every Rep had 
0 taken, neceſſary to produce 
e beſt effeQts, in order to pre- 
e the two. powers towards an 
mmwodation equally honoura- 
le 10 both parties ; that to this 
d wiſe expedients had been pre- 
ed; but hotwithſtanding theſe 


ms were conformable to ſuch as 
e Court of London, at other F 


mes, judged proper and condu- 
de to an accommodation, they 
xe, however, rejected in a man- 

kat proves too well the relue- 
ice on the part of the Britiſh Ca- 
o reltore peace to Europe, 
o preſerve the friendſhip of 
kCatbolic Majeſty.” _ 
The conditions offered; France 
7, 10 the higheſt degree, inju- 
u and hadiwilfible; the King 
ese declared, that he conſi 


pediegis . Spain 


T br 


* 


dered them as ſuch ; nothing n 


be more evident than that the ex- 
l 
ably tended to enforce theſe very 
injurious conditions, but juſt be- 
fore declared as inadmiſſiple. 
The pernicious ; conſequences 
of che propoſed expedienty. had 
been explained to the Court of 
Spain, by order of the King, 
they were in Ps moſt amicable 
manner expreſsly rejected. Had 


ir been otherwiſe, there could be 
no reaſon for an ultimatum ; yer 
, 


it is not without aſtoniſhmeo 
that, after the _ firſt anſwer, the 


Bigg e the ultimatum 

the Court of Spain, not only co 
taining the yery ſame offers thus 
rejected, but, announced with 


| ſcarce any difference in point of 
leſions of the impartiality of for 


The Declaration further ſays, 
That, on the 28th of Septem- 


ber, the Court of Spain had noti- 


hed to the belligerent powers, that 
in caſe the negociation did ſuc- 
ceed, ſhe would then determine 


how to act. —If the open part the + 


Court of Spain now takes, be 
THAT ſhe ſecretly intended at 
that time, it would have been 


more conſiſtent with her dignity 


THEN to avow it, and range ber- 
ſelf openly under the banners of 
S | F 
Inſtead of ſuch à conduct, the 
Court of Madrid, affecting impar- 
tiality, bath offered to mediate, 
but not to 8 the terms of 
peace, promiſing to communicate 
to Ts Dn the conditions 
claimed by either, that ſo they 
might be modified, explained, or 
rejeded. When the er 
made by France were rejected, and 
the Declaration made to Spain to 


ceaſe her mediation, ſince her en- 


[B 6] 2 dea vours | 


TT 
| 15 urs did not ſuccced, it was 
F "the friendſhip fiblifting between 
Ae two nations ſhould not be in- 
Hoe far this is true, appears 
from the actual Dechatation, an- 
nopncing hoſtilities. on the part of 
-/ . Spit, without veptüring co ftate 


«& 
I 


the non-acceptance ; of the terms 


As one of the cauſes of the war: 

Pot mould it be otherwiſe inſinu- 

ted, it will furniſh his Majeſty 

With ar additional reaſon to com- 

laig of the injuſtice and arrogance 
ch a prete non. 

be previous cauſes which the 

urk of Spain hath thought pro- 

Wag er to urge, are, the iufultk apainſt 

fe fag, and the violation on her 

_ Rerritory.” As to the” firft, theſe 

Are the terms of her memorial: 

© Prizes have been made; veſſels 

have been ſearched and ptundered ; 

many have been fired upon who 

_ » "Were forced to defend themfelyes ; 

he regiſters and packets belonging 

to the Court, and found on board 

bis Catholic Maſeſty's packet- 

* boats, have been opened and torn 

1 

All forts of American veſſels 

„hae been received in the ports 

be Spain ; they have been furniſh- 

ed with falſe documents, and ſuf- 

ed to carry Spaniſh colours ; 

their privateers have plundered 

| All nations without diſtinction, 

and ſuch has been the induſtry. of 

| the Spanith Miniſtry in order to 

enhance the number of grievances, 

that theſe depredations were by 

them repreſented as injuries com- 

mitted by Great Britaiv. Theſe 

complaints, which do not exceed 

the number of twenty-four, ſel- 

dom ſpecify the author of the ſup- 

_ * Poſed infult, and thoſe which did 


» - 


— 
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"accompanied with aſſurances, that 


ſome irregularities have happen 


Court of Great Britain. — Nen 


ed ſuch repreſentations to be mult 92 


ty; which his Majeſty did, od 


—— 


7 
1 7 
* f 


p 


0 


quently il!-foundey, f 


in general frivo ous ; howere | * 
is granted that the anſwers w 
amicable. The King thou 4 


worthy of himſelf not only u 
every ptecaution neceſſary top | 
vent diſorders which might of * 
neutral powers,” but "allo b 
every effort to uniſh the aui * 
and repair the loſs of the ſulſew 
Such hath been his condud « AR" 0 
times when poflible to diſcover i 
conv iet the Zuilty.— Among. 
vaſt operations, ſuch as in ſbe q 
fent war, it is not ſurpriſing 


but when ſuch caſes were prored 
reſtitution was made with anpl 
damages, and all charges pail, 
It has been Avene! ©Thath m 
Catholic Majeſty formally dec ' 
to the Court of London, ever fn In 
Frante commenced hoſtilities, t 
the Court of Madrid would ten 
late ber conduct by that of of 


theleſs thirteen Engliſh veſſe|shat 
been ſeized, on what pretence,t 
by whoſe order, we are fil 
learn, although his Majefty ord 


as are uſual on the like occaliog * 
between nations in a ſtate of an Thi 


attributing theſe ſeizures toapd 
fidious and inimical deſign, uff 
the conduct of the Court of opal 
has been better explained by tit "0 
preſent Declaration. _ 

The pretended violation of er 
Spaniſh territory may be reduty 
to four heads. i 
Ia the firſt place it is iS. 
© That the dominions in Ameri 
belonging to the Court of Fe 
have been threatened,” wie 


ſpecifying time, place, or crc 
ce. — 85 ood, 


1 . 


N | 2 
Aale, the memorial men- 
wo kar the Indians have 

e againſt the innocent inha- 
«its of Louiſiana, who muſt ha ve 
len viftims to their fury, had 
even the Chacta ws repented, 
repealed the confſpiracy.'—lt 
ell known that the Governor 
New Orleans tried to ſeduce 
eChaRtaws, and that he receiv- 
| with open arms thoſe tribes, 
leb committed devaſtations in 
e Engliſh Weſtern ſettlements. 
teſe tribes returned, but were 
it ſet againſt the Spaniſh terriz 

it was never attempted, nor 
: ſuch an idea ever entertained. 
The Declaration aſſerts, That 
formal repreſentation was made 
| the Court of London concern- 
; theſe different grievances, and 
ing the equiyocal expreſſions on 

two, preceding . pointe, ſuch 
nonſtrances were particularly 
eſſary towards the riet obſer- 
dee of the good faith between 
0 nations at peace. — lt is not 
je that the leaſt repreſentation 
$ ever made on either of the 
o preceding articles, to which 
moſt ample and ſatisfactory 
rer might haye been giyen. 
Thirdly, they pretend, That 

ſovereignty of his Catholic 
zeſty, in the province of Da- 
„ and on the coaſt of Saint 
bath been uſurped, the go- 
ment of Jamaica having ap- 


Inted an Indian to the rank of 


ie] oyer thoſe proyinces : 
Vn this ſubject, inſtructions 
fre diſpatched, bearing date the 
It of April laſt, as js uſual be- 
zen nations in friendſhip ; no 
"ices being received from Ja- 
e on this matter, freſh orders 
* ſent for a full explanation, 


[ 
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but in point of time no anſwer - 
rouee 8 e p18 
Fourthly, © That t N tor 

in the Bay of Honduras has been 
uſurped, acts of hoftilities com- 


mitted, the Spaniards bp r. 


and their houfes plundered”; "as, 
alſo that England had neglecte 

to fulfil the ſtipulated article rela- 
tive to this coaſt, agreeable to the 
17th article of the treaty of Paris, 
— With regard te the Eng liſh fub- 


jects frequenting the Bay of Hon» 


duras, that matter had been regu- 
lated according to the aforefaid 
article, and finally adjuſted with 
the Court of Spain in er 
1764. Since Which period no 
complaint having been made on 
either ſide, this Court is ſtill ĩgno- 
rant whether the leaſt cauſe ey 
exiſted, ——Surely this cannot 2 ; 
included among the pretended 
123 which the Declaration 
ſuppoſes, as having been duly re- 
8 ented either to the Engliſn 
ourt, or to her Ambaſſador at the 
Court of Madrid. 1 
Such are the motives alledged 
by the Court of Spain in the name 
of his Catholie Majeſty, as a juſti- 
fication before God and the world, 
for commeneing hoſtilities againſt 
Great Britain. The King appeals 
to the actual ſtate of affairs, bein 
the ſame as that which ſubſiſt 
ſince the concluſion of the laſt 
treaty, as a full proof that no at- 
tempt was ever made on his part 
to infringe this treaty, He ap- 
peals to his uniform conduct ever 
ſince this epoch, to furniſh fill. 
ſtronger proofs that he hath en- 
Jenyouted ro preſerve the ſa 
with all the aſſiduity and care, 
which the intereſts of humanity 
and the Happineſs of bis ſubje&s 
1 513 required. 


, 
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wired, ——Ultimately, be appeals of En land, from the an 
_ to the conduct of * 0 12 e His Majeſty 5. 

in particular to 9 aforeſa hiwſelf that he could filly 
e from 3 ont. of Spain, as ve Jeſſanee on the 
- us the laſt proof of the P be © 8 0 's proteſtationg, i 

under to ap Ah the rights of pr IT ta] ed of the Aves 
55 Crown and people, againſt 2 ution began to unfold is 
project to invade the hy a manner bighly alarming 
we 10 N wherein me: Fon the intereſt of Great Britain, 


in at th But, the Court of Lay 
. — he by 25 ** een vainly imputing a fey 
4 Feastedie feebleneſs, which was onl | 
287 | 21 of his Majeſty; 
ſition, ſtrictly ul 


Airs ro e Parie, her 3 — ſyſtem, and « 
1 Phe es 2 Con- hued every P ft 0 oy 


Chriſti efly lence againſt the com 

5 9 Nur me e of bis Map 
1 Majeſty repre 

I eres. tbe en (0 the Ly 


8 x 1 England with the utmoſt ea 
| HEN the Sovereign Di- 8 judging of his fevtioen 
poſer o ban called his 


; his own, Fils Majeſty had | 

gjeſty to the throne, France en- greateſt confidence, that they 

yed the woſt profound 99 vances would be no ſooner l 
jeſty 


[be firſt concern of his known to the King of Engh 


, " 


. r 


rr ir 


to ſignify to all the powers than he would redreſs them. 
Europe, his fincere deſire, further, his Majeſty being { 
— tbe bleflings of peace might royghly acquainted with ef 
perpetuated to his kingdom. rrefſment which the affan 
1 n diſpoſition of his North America had occaſionel| 
was generally 125 25. Court of London, charitahhf 
44 Kin ngland id par- bore to increaſe that em 
"I re Bike 11 Nene, ment, by no: inſiſting 1 too haſh 
gave his Majeſty the moſt thoſe reparation. of injuries, u 
E ri 14 of fincer the Eng gliſh * had ne 
endihup. * Such a reciprocity 0 ees ſed to promiſe, nor ever iu 
35 juſtified his Majeſty in tg evade. 55 
. that the Court of Lon- Such was the poſition of i 
K iſpoſed to adapt 2 between the two Courts; wht 
onduct more equitable meaſures of the Court of 1 
Fah, than that which bad compelled the Engliſh col 
en qdopted fince the N have recourſe to arms do) 
e Agak of 1763, and that a their ri bts, their privil 
| 1d he put to thoſe their _” The whole! 8 
wrious * doc . whieh his knows the æra when this brill 
jets had in every quarter of eyent ſhone forth ; the mull 
the globe experienced on yhe part and unſucceſiſul efforts mo 
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\mericans to be reinftated in 
of their mother coun- 
the difdainful manner in 
+ they were ſpurned by Eng- 
Rae, the act of in- 
endence, which was at length, 
i conld not but have been the 
ſary reſult of this treatment. 
The war in which the United 
ies of North Ameriea found 
ſelves involved, with regard 
kagland, neceſſarily compelled 
n to explore the means of 
ming ons wth of other 
wers of Euro of open 
direct . with — 
v Majeſty would have neglected 
» moſt effential intereſts of his 
dom, were he to have refuſed 
Americans admiſſion into his 
s, or that participation of 
amercial advantages which is 
joyed by every other nation. 
This conduct, ſo much the re- 
t of juſtice and of wiſdom, was 
ted by far the greater part of 
commercial ſtates of Europe; 
it gaye occaſion to the Court 
London, to prefer her repre- 
nations, and give vent to all 
e bitterneſs of complaint. She 


agined, no doubt, that ſhe had 


it to employ her uſual ſtyle of 
wphtineſs . ob- 
| of France an unbounded de- 
rence to her will. But, to the 
u nareaſonable propoſitions, and 
e moſt intemperate meaſures, 

ny oppoſed — but 

calmneſs of juſtice, and the 
eration of reaſon, His Ma- 
y gave the King of England 
aa to underſtand, that he 
ther Was, nor did he pretend 
be, a judge bf the diſputes with 
4 _ 1 gel leſs would it 
dome his Majeſty to avenge his 
an that jo Ar Arno, 2 his 


in his 


Majeſty was under no obligation 
to treat the Americans as rebels; 


to exclude them from his ports, 
and to prohibit them from all com- 
mercial intercourſe with his 4 
jects. Notwithſtanding, his Ma- 
jeſty was very ready to ſhackle, as 
much as depended on him, the 

exportation of arms» and military 
ſtores ; and gave the moſt poſitive 
aſſurance, not only that he would 
not protect this ſpecies of com- 
merce, but that he would alfo al- 
low England free permiſſion ' to 
ftop thoſe of his ſubjets wha 
ſhould be detected in carrying on 
ſuch illicit traffic, obſerving only 
the faith of treaties, and the laws 
and the ufages of the ſea. His 
Majefty went ſtill further: be was 
ſcrupulouſly exact in obſerving 
every commercial ſtipulation in 
the treaty of Utrecht, although it 
was daily violated by the Court of 
London, and England, at the very 
time, had ref to ratify it in 
all its parts. As a conſequence 
of the amicable part thus taken by 
his Majeſty, he interdicted the 
American privateers from arming 
ts; he would neither 
ſuffer them to fell their 1 

nor to remain one moment longer 
in the ports of France, than Was 
conſiſtent with the ſtipulations of 
the above treaty. His Majeſty 
ſtrictly enjoined his ſubjeQs not to 
purchafe ſuch prizes; and in caſe 
of diſobedience they were threa- 
tened with -confifcation. Theſe 
aQs, on the part of his Majeſty, 
had the defired effect. But all 
theſe acts, . ng as well by 
their condeſcenſion, as by their 


ſtrict adherence to the ſpirit and 


letter of a treaty, which his Ma- 
jeſty, (had he been fo diſpoſed) 
might have confidered as non- 

Bb]4 exiſting ; 


which 
ide Court of, Lone 
led her 10 coyer the ſeas, with her 
© privateers, furniſhed with letters 


— 
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d all. theſe acts were far 


ſatisfying, the, Court of Lon- 
2 That Coprt affected to con- 
der bis Majchy as reſponſible. for 
+ _uanigreiſions, although the 
King of England, ootwithitanding 
.,a ſolemn act of parliament, could 
„not himſelf prevent his own. mer- 
chants from. furviſhing the North 
American coloules with merchan- 
A aue even military ſtores. 


a Fi eaſy. to conceive how the 


- 444644 


_;xefuſal of yielding to the aſſuming 


„demands, and arbitrar 


preten- 


© fions of England, , would ,monify . 


the ſelſeſufficiency of that Power, 
and revive its anęient animoſity to 


France. She was the more irri- 


a tated from her having begun to 


. Experience ſome checks in Ame- 


«the imevocable ſeparation of her 
colonies; and from foreſeeing ye 
- Inevitable, calamities, and loſſes 
_ following fuch a ſeparation ; and 


_obſerving, France profiting by that 


| commerce, whigh Rs Nh 00 5p- 


.confiderate , hand, 
away, and adopting every means 


t render her flag reſpectable. 


©: Theſe are the combined cauſes 


London, and have 


of marque conceived in the moſt 
offenſive terms ;; to violate without 
ſcruple the faith of treaties, to 
barraſs, under the moſt frivolou 

und abſurd pretęnpes, the trade 


and navigation of his Majeſty's 
ſelf a 


ſubjects; to aſſume to her 


_ Fyranvical empire of the {ez ; 30 
mafmil- 


preſcribe unknown an 
fe laws and regulations ; to in- 
ſult on many occaſions his Ma- 
oe flag; in thort, to infringe 
bh big territgries, as well in Eu- 


* of 


a rica, which prognoſticated to her 


ave e the deſpair of 


\ 


rope as in America, f 
marked and chende f, 
ſult... Bs 9 
Ik his Majeſty bad been le; 
tentive 10 the ſacred rights of 
manity ; it he had been mares 
gigallof the blood of his fat 
in ſhort, it, inſtead of folloy 
the benevolent impulſe of fi 
ture, he had ſought to wn 
. wounded, honour, be could 
bave heſitated a moment to n per 
uſe, of repriſals, and to repeltk 
. Inſults Which had been offered 
bis dignity, by the force of 
ams. But his Majeſly ſtißede 
his juſt reſentments. He waz 
„ros that the meaſure. of 
odneſs might overflow, bee 
he Mill retained ſuch an oM en 
of his enemies, as to exped, 
would, yield that to modem 
and amicable adjuilment on! 
part, which their own intereſt oy 


. quired. of them. No 
It waz theſe conſiderations vn 
. moved; his Majeſty to detail e 

en complaints 10 UW nc 


| _ of London. This da 
was Accompanied with the mak 
rious repreſentations, his Maj 
bein deſirous that the King 
England ſhould not be left in 
uncertainty, as ſo his Majel 
actual determination to mains 
bis own dignity inviolate; to pt 
tect the rights. and intereſts of! 
ſubje&s ; and to render his 
-reſpeftable. But the Coun co 
London affected to obſerve and 
ſenſiye filence on every grien 
fepreſented by his Majeſty's / 505 
baſffador; and when it was den 
mined to vouchſafe an anſve, 
was an eaſy mauer to den 
beſt authenticated facts; 19 4 
. vance principles contrary 40 
law of nations, to poſtive 


- 
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ne uſage; and to encourage 
gau, -wichour Juſtice, and 
opſcations' without mercy; | not 
aving the injured even the means 
| At the ſame time that 


2 of London put the mo- 


non and forbearance of the 
pg to the ſevereſt trial, in the 
1s of England there were pre- 
tons making and armaments 
vipping, which could not ha ve 
erica for their object; the de- 
, was. 100 determinate to be 
laben. His Majeſty, - there- 
found it indiſpenſable to make 
þ diſpoſitions on his part, as 
izt be ſufficient to prevent the 
1 deſigns of his enemy, at the 
ie time provide againſt depre- 
s and joſults ſimilar to thoſe 
(mitted In 1755, 
n this flate of things his Ma- 
; who had hitherto rejected 
orertures of the United States 


North America, (and that in 


tradition to his moſt preſſing 
xreſts) now perceived 
Inot a moment to loſe in con- 
Ing a treaty with them. Their 
ependence had been declared 
| elabliſhed ; England herſelf 
in ſome ſort recognized that 
pendence, by permitting the 
lence” of acts which carried 
' plication of ſovereignty. 
it been the intention of his 
jelly io deceive England, and 
dopt meaſures for the purpoſe 
corering the deception, be 
it have drawn the veil of ſe- 
over his engagements with 
dow allies; but the principles 
ee, which have ever directed 
jel, and his ſincere deſire 
Pierving peace, were deciſive 
wements for him to purſue a 
lud more generous and noble : 
Majely conceived it a duty 


at he 


for that purpoſe. 


% 


which-be owed to himſelf; to no- 
tiſy to the King of England the 


alliance he häd formed wich che 


United States. Nothing could be 


more ſimple or leſs offenſive than - 


the Reſeript delivered by his Ma 
jeſty's Ambaſſador to the Britiſh 
Miniſter. But the Council of Gt. 
James's were not of this opinion; 
and the King of England, after 
having firſt broken the peace, by 
recalling his Ambaſſador, announ 
ced to his Parliament the Deela- 
ration of his Majeſty, as an act of 


hoſtility, as a formal and premedi- 


tated aggreſſion. It would be in- 
ſulting eredulity to ſuppaſe it can 
be believed, that his Majeſty's re- 


cognition of the independence of 


the Thirteen United States of 
America, ſhould of itſelf have ſo 
irritated the King of England; 


that Prince, without doubt; is 


well acquainted with all thoſe in- 
ſtances of the kind which not only 
the Britiſh annals,” but his own 
reign, can furniſh... His reſent+ 


ment is ſounded on another prin- 


ciple. The French treaty defeat 
ed and rendered uſeleſs the plan 
formed at London for the ſudden 
and precarious coalition that was 
about to be formed with America, 
and it baffled thoſe ſecret projects 
adopted by his Britannic Majeft 
7 er The real =? 
of that extreme animoſity 'which 
the King of England has manifeſt. 
ed, and, which he has communi 
cated to his Parliament, 'was the 


not being able to regain America, 


and turn her arms againſt France. 
A conduct thus extraordinary, 
taught his Majeſtywhat he had to 
expect from the Court of London; 
and, even had there remained a 


poſſibility of doubt, the immenſe 


preparations carrying on in the 
different 
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different parts of gland with re- 
— vigour, would haue clear- 

9 ſo ma- 
1 agaĩuſt France, had 
de e 2 wee ard 2 law on his 


Majeſty ; he is a con- 


| him 
Stop to r force ; it 


force 


Was with this view that he haſten- 


1 
and that he diſpatched a ſquadron 
to America under the command of 
Compie d' Eſtaingg. 
m. is notorious: that the arma- 
ments of France were in a condi- 
Jos to a& offenſively, long before 
thoſe of _—_— were prepared. 
mas in dais . —_ to 
have made a fu and a 
ſenſible impreſſion on Eagland. 


| -* "The King was avowedly engaged 


Ip the enterprize, and his plans 
wers on the point af being carried 
vt Se 1 when bare 
of peace ſtayed bis hand, 
e their execution. 


. Ma 


imparted to 
the King the ny the Court 
of — to avail herſelf of the 
_ mediation of Spain on the ſubje& 
' of eonciliation. But his Catholic 
Majeſty would not engage to act 
as mediator without a previous 
Afurance of his —— ces be- 
— in a 
where he interpoſed without 
made acquainted with the 

| 2 objects, which were to 
eas the baſis of the negocia- 


tian. 
wy The received the overture 
with a fatisigQtion praportioned to 


855 eee 


ſed ſor the continuance of 
Notwithſtanding the King o — 
— proſe ſfed it to be a matter of 
indifference to him, whe- 
his mediation was accepted ar 


not z 66 


yet his Majeſty 25 y 
10 the — but he i 
of the Breſt fleet, and he 
to communicate his condition 


12 the moment that J 


ceſs, i in ſitive | 
7 har | — in 
the United States of North 


rica were to be comprebe 


France by no means 


-an idea of abandoning th 
there could not be 


thing more conformable 
moſt oſtenſble wiſhes of the Cour 
London, than this propoſal, | 
Catholic Majeſty loft not . 
ment to diſcuſs the buſineh 
the cx bay England and hi 
nifter ; it was quickly d 
vered by the Court of Mu 
that the "Englith Miniſters wer 
ſincere in their overtures for pe 


= Britiſh Miniſter talked 


of his Majeſty wi 
in EL Reſoript which 1 
delivered by his Ambaſſador 
13th of March, 1776, 1 
and abſolutely n 

ſtep. to reconciliation, Gud 
anſwer was injurious to 
well as to France; and it 
loped the hoſtile intention 
England, in the cleareſt po 
view. Both monarchs viewed 
other with amazement ; and 
his Maje joſty (always animated 
the love ay op the d 
Kiog to act as he thought 

ent with reſpect to con 

is mediation, yet he ju 
—.— to command his C 
des Afﬀaires at London, t0 
1 filence on te 


7 
1 


, hape of peace continued, 
Ie 4 ect 2 7 2 
in Majeſty, until at flee 
: | 
1 that the veil ot de» 
tion which had ſeryed to cover 
real. intentions of the Court 0 
got was rent afynder. I was 
lager paſſible to place conß- 
in her inſidious profeſſions, 
could the aggreſſive deſign of 
tand de anf longer doubted, 
face of things being thus 
aged, bis Majeſty found bim- 
obliged to make an alteration 


hoſe meaſures he had previ- 


ly adopted, for the ſecurity of 
poſſ , and to preſerve the 
amerce of bis ſubjeQs. The 
at will very ſoon demonſtrate 
Majeſty's foreſight to have been 
world can witneſs in 
at manger bis Majeſty's frigate 
Belle Poule was attacked by an 
gin frigate, within view of 
coaſt of France, nor is it leſs 
onous that two other frigates, 
a ſmaller veſſel, were ſurpriſed 
| curied into the parts of Eng- 
|. The departure of tbe fleet 
ler Compte d'Orvilliers became 
llutely neceſſary, to fryſtrate 
deligns of the enemies of his 
ei Crown, and to revenge 
lalults his flag bad received. 
gener diſpoſed the triumph 
favour of his Majeſty's arms: 
40 d Orvilliers, after bein 
keked by the Engliſh, fo: 


a (0 retreat with confiderable 
0 ge. ' 
Ice that period hoſtilities have 


a continued without any decla- 
om of war. The Court of 
dio bas not declared it, becauſe 

would be wanting in reaſons to 


uy ter conduR. Nor has ſhe 


of deſtinely to .ladia ſhon 
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dared to accuſe France publicly of 
my the aggreſſor, after three of 
his 1 veſſels bad been cap» 
tured by the Engliſh fleet ; and 
ſhe felt that ſhe would have ample 


- cauſe to bluſh, when the execution 


of thoſe ordets ſhe had ſent clan» 
Id have 
opened the eyes of all Europe to 
the degree of reliance which can 
be placed in her pacibc profeſſians, 
and ſhould have enabled ev 
power in it to determine, to whi 
of the two powers, France or Eng» 
land, the un of pf my 
Properly appries, an epithet w 

the Eaglith Miniſter loſes no 
opportunuy of beſtowiog upon 
France. : b 79 

As to the King, if he bas de- 
ferred nojifying to the world the 
multiplied injuries he has ſuſtained 
from the Court of London ; if he 
has delayed demonſtrating the ab- 
ſolute neceſſity ot his having re- 
courſe to army ; ſuch a proeraſti- 
nation on the part of his Majeſty, 
has been owing to a fond hope that 
the Engliſh Miniſter would at laſt 
recolle& himſelf, and, that either 
juſtice, or the more critical ſitua - 
tion into which he bas plunged his 
country, would have prevailed an 
him to change his conduct. 

This hope appeared to have 
been the better founded, as the 
Engliſh Miniſter was continually 
diſpatching his emiſſaries to ſound 
his Majeſty's diſpoſitions, at the 
yery time the King of Spain was 
negociating with him for peace. 
His Majeſty, ſo far from belying 
thaſe ſentiments which he had al- 


ways exprefled, liſtened with ea- 


— to the advice of the King 
is uncle z and, to convince that 
Prince of his petſevering fincerity, 
his Majeſty entruſted him, without 


reſerve, ; 


* . »f 
- 


* 
— 

* 
- - 


ANN 


- , Jeſeive, with thite vy moderate 


- truce, they 


tions,” on WHIKh his Maj 
would moſt Sach have lie down 
Irm OC 
> The Catholic 'King*communi- 
cated to the Court of London the 
aſſbrances he had received from his 


Majeſty, and be urged that Court ty 


te perfect the reconcitiation which 
ine bad long To earneſtly affected 
to defire. But thEPnpliſh Miniſter, 
n igning a de- 
ſife of peace, beyer returfed an 
iggenuous arifwer to the ing 


ing his Cathoſſe Majeſty, with 
tender of inad · uiſſible propofitions; 


quite foreign to the vbjeR of diſ- 


1 ee 
2 wos now clear from the moſt 
indiſputable evidence; that Eng- 
land did not with for peace, and 


| that ſhe negociared for no other 


purpoſe but to gain time to make 
the neceſſary preparations for war. 
The King of Spain as perfectly 
ſenfible of this truth; nor was he 
leſs ſetfible how much his own 
dignity was concerned; yet his 
heart anticipated the calamities of 
war, and he forgot his own wrongs 
in his anxious with for peace. He 
even ſuggeſted a new plan of a 


ceſſation of arms for a term of 


years. © This plan was perſectiy 
agreeable to his Majeſty, on con- 


dition that the United States of 


America ſhould be compriſed in 
the propoſal, and that during the 
mould be treated as 

dent. To render jt- more 
eaſy for the King of England to 
fubſcribe to this efſential ſtipula- 
tion, his Majeſty conſented that 
he ſhould either treat immediately 
with Congrefs, or thro' the medi- 
ation of the King of Spain. 


In conſequence of theſe oyer- 


AE R 


2 if} 


of 
Spain, but Was perpetually in ult⸗ 


/ 


ins 86d the Kink of Sp l 
n of bon 


theſe conditions muſt” ther 
every well judging perſon, fuck 


wol d have been accepted ; th f 
were, however, formally rejeſt Fr 
by the Court of London, nor! e 


that Court ſhewn any diſpoſin 
to peace, unleſs on the ahſurd a 
dition that his Majeſty ho 
abandon the Americans, and lea 
them to themſelves. 
Aſter this afflicting declarati 
the continuation of the war bf 
come inevitable; and thereforl 
Majeſty has invited the Cath 
King to join him in virtue of t 
reciprocal engagements, to art 
their reſpective injuries, and top 
an end to that tyrannical emp 
which England has uſurped : 
pretends to maintain upon Þ 
_* TR 
This faccin& expoſure of 
political views, and the progrel 
ſertes of evenis which have 0c 
fioned the preſent rupture beta 
the Courts of Verſailles and 4 
don, will enable all Europe 
draw a parallel between the d 
duct of his Majeſty, and that 
the King of England; to ben 
juſtice to the purity and dire. 
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his Maje 
pe enabled X ; Fo 
each jo Ie ofthe < 
ese is the real author 
was Which - aMiQts thi | 
os; add which of the tog 
Kh will be” anſwerable. 
F Heavel, for "that 
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the (aur! 4 France. ned» — 


HE Ambition of a b butt, l 
5 foe” 10 public ran 
bath at leu th“ qbliged 
| F of Great Britain to em- 
the ſtrength” which God and 
jeople haye confideck to him, 
jt and" a rful war. It 5 10 
that France kde Gard (6 
or rather tlifguiſe, in Hes 


her © aſt n 0 | 
3 


ich ſeem to be Hic. 
[ by pride and Cunning, but 
cannot be reconcile 
th of facts, and the rights 
ations. That equity, mode 
= love of peace, which 
Mays regulated the ſteps of 
King, now engage him to 
the: conduct of himſelf and 
emies, to the judgment of a 
bd reſpeQable tribimal, which 
pronounce,” without feat or 
J, — decree of Europe to 
Nr. to poſterity: 
wy 55 — oled of the 
| Wks di ntereſted men 


with 


# 


Ae ITY NA [397 
nations, will never re 
rofeſſons' ; and“ it is from "ths 
Qians eber e age they 1 — 
udpe or the motives tne 
0 he A andthe ſehtialeuts of their 
Wies whe King A tk 
Midas, be the ſucce(s of 


103 
bh arms 8 Tar 6 quarters of the 


ts thodefation 're-efta- 
iel "jibe tranquility, at dhe 
18 es 4 orted wich 
tmneſs te vor his _cro 
aud Plan folid ady : | 
rages to his people.” "Experience 
1 ad taught Him ela bitter and. af⸗ 
Meng eve "he uits of victory 
75 8 d Ho mu r wars, Whether 
or unfucgeſsful, exhauſt 3 


1550 with6u randizing the 
EY oe rg je Sr ta 
the world, dat de ke 


che value 
of Pence, aid f t Was at leaft to be 

reſumed,” that that reaſon which 
bad enlightened Him to diſcern 
the” inevſtable calatvities' of war, 
and the dangerous yanity of con- 
queſt, inſpirtd him with the fi ncere 
and unſhaken reſolution of main- 


taining the public repoſe, of which 


be was himſelf the author and 
guarantee. Theſe principles were 
the foundations of that condu@ 
which his Majeſty held invariably 
for the fifteen years which follows. 
ed the peace concluded at Paris in 
1763 ; that happy zra of quiet 
and happineſs, will be preſerved 
for a long time, $5 the Need 
tion, perhaps the re et, of the 
European nations. he inftruc- 
tions of the King 't to all his Am- 
ba ſſadors, were impreſſed with the 
marks of his character and maxims. 

He recommended it to them, as 
the moſt important part of their 
duty, to liſten, with the moſt ſcru- 


6 bi Memorial has nr in ee is wo 


p 


pulous 


1 


po 40 prey} e Ng Kb J 
Fr Muß A 
f no other ob 

en tranq e r been ia the midR to 
; calm, > ks of ail > 


Court of e forgot 


ended 


and Which 


e ber de g - 


= were Ba in A en 
A ae of a few boſy and 


5 . 

ous icity. of their coun- 
anten ſeduced the 
gael part of the ante Colo- 


| tO raiſe the ſtandard of revolt 


the faith of treaties, the duties of 


allies, and the right of Sovereigns, 
to endeavour to 


ſtavees, which p ns; cf: 
nees , whie eared favourable 
to its bios Jos gus. It did 
not bluſh to debaſe its ri. by 

the, fecret condections it form 

with rebellious ſubjects; and after 
having exhauſted all the ſhameful 


reſources of pertidy and diſſimula- 
tion, it dared to avow, in the face 
of (full of i ion at 
its e the ſolemn treat 
which the Miniſters, of the Mo 
Chriſtian King had ſigned with 
the dark agents of the Englith 
Colonies, who founded their pre- 


3 
but the OI of their revolt. 


4 Py 156 18 T2 8, © 


5 25 


eaders, who, abu ſed the 


779, 


l6us artention,. 10 the com- Thy ditenſive Des laraticn 

24 nes ond repreſentations | oailles wh 
of * Je ay hours. or 2 exed, t th the (li: 
wo. Vi e. begionitf "at | the; 13th of i 4 
14 h . hat mig t ei wt oy year, uthoriz iy | 
772 minds , to repel, by force af 0 
's fo Fard-of 3 In ult that wy on 
honour of his en neu 


red to 
os the Rive remembered, a 
portant occalion, what he 
ſubjeQts and himſelf } 
ſame ſpirit of impoſture unk 
bition continued to . X 
councils of France. 
has, more then once; 
10 0 negleted | her trve ink 
eQs of the . dor bauch 
ouſe of Bourbon, wis & 
to change the part of wech 
that of enemy of Great f 
The calamities of war are n 
bas, but the Court of Ve 
ny hitherto, notbing tok 
s of its miljtary 
ck and Europe knows 
how to rate thoſe naval vit 
which exiſt no where 1 
Gazeites and Manifeſtos d 
tended conquerors, 
Since war and | 
nations duties oo, py 
IT even oppoſite, it 1s ilch 
neceſſary to diſtingui 
a op as well as in col 
the two conditions : but int 
Manifeſto, publiſhed by f 
ctr two conditions are | 
confounded : the prete 
555 her eonduct in waki 
ſt, by turns, nay, amok 
ſame time, of thoſe rights 
an enemy only is permill 
claim, and of thoſe maxim 
regulate the obligations « 
cedure of national friendſhip 
fineſſe of the Court of Vers 
ieh - lending incelſantly 0 
poſitions, which have nod 


\ 


| : 
* 
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_"_— conſequence” and the molt pacific diſpolition 
383 policy, which it received from his Biitun“ 
Fendt beur the light of te —— . aud Which were oſtem 
"The keütments and condbet rene well by the intervention of _ 
aye nothing” to fear Ambaſſadols to the two 22 
| neil che farul 


2 5 ſevere ſerutiny; during 


four years, u 


o the ouwpary, invites-it to and decifive moment of che De- 
clearly What bis the claration of the Marquis de Neal. 
confounded with ſo led. The queſtion chen, is nd 
Juſtice alone can 


; Thar profound, permanent, 
of the part of England, a 
am true peace, ſubſiſted 
| the tuo nations, when 
ee formed connections with 
wrolted Colonier, ſecret. at 
bit aſterwards public and 
tSecond; That according 
| beſt acknowledged maxims, 
rights of nations, and even 
ing to the tenor of rreaties 
y ludfiſting between the two 
u, theſe connections might 
girded as an infraftion of 
ace; and the public avewal 
t conneckſons was equivalent 
decliration of war on the part 
Moſt Chriftian King.— This 
dips, the firft time that a re- 
ale nation had an ocea ſion to 
wo truths, fo inconteſtible, 
nemory of which is already 
dwledged by every difintereſt- 
Wunprejudiced perſon. 
Wien Providence called the 
w the throne, Prance enjoy- 
molt profound peace. Theſe 
expreſſions of the laſt Ma- 
i of the Court of Verſailles, 
lexſihy remembers the folemn 
ces of 1 fincere- friendſhip, 


prove, that during this | 
time of general tranquillity, Eng- 
land concealed a ſecret war under 
the appearance of peace; and that 
her unjuſt and arbitrary procedure 
was carried to ſuch a pitch, as to 
render lawful, on the part of 
France, the boldeſt Reps, which 
are permiſſable only in a declared” 
enemy. To attain this ob 5 
griefs clearly articulated and ſolidly 
eſtabliſhed, ſhould be produced be- 
fore the tribunal of Europe. This 
great tribonal will require formal, 
and, perhaps, repeated proofs of 
the injury, of the complaint, of 
a refuſal of competent ſatisfaQion, 
and of a proteſtation of the injured 
party, that it held itſelf highly of- 
tended by ſuch refuſal, and that it 
ſhould look upon itſelf hereaſteras 
releaſed from the duties of friend- 
ſhip, and the bonds of treaties, 
Thoſe nations which reſpect the 
ſanQity of oaths, and the advan- 
tages of peace are the ſſoweſt to 
catch hold of opportunities which 
ſeem to diſcharge them from a 
ſacred and fofemn obligation; and 
it is but with trembling that they 
dare to renounce the friendſhip' of 

owers, from ern vo have long 
borts injuſtice and inſult. 

But the Court of Verſailles hath 
been either ignorant of theſe wiſe 
and ſalutary principles, or it hath 
deſpiſed them; and, ififtead of 
fixing the foundations of a juſt 
and legitimate war, it hath con- 

tented 


mation. The juſt 


* S. ANNUAL BBS tSTER; 
- | * entes 


. „ 
itſelf Der aen 
page of its N aniſeſto, general. 


7 Ear expres: 
Ahe FALIONS in a, metapho- 
dx ftyle. t goes, aboye three - 
 Nore years back to accuſe England 
of. her, many, of, care. 10 ratify. ſome. 
commercial: regulations, ſome ar- 
_ ticles of the treaty of Utrecht. 17 
eſumes to reproach the King's 


aFhaughtineſs.aqd ambition, with 
ant condeſcending to. the duly of ? 

oying imputations as unlikely as, 
Za they arg.. odiqus..., The tree ſup», 
0 tions of the ambition, and in 


3; ſigcer rity of _the;.court of London, 
* * 
TY 


| ed tg. be diſcriminated ;, 
| a inſults which the 
ommerce, ihe flag, and che terri- 
tories of France, haye undergone, 
are inſinuated in a very obſcure. 
manner, and at laſt there eſcapes. 
. -an avowal of the engagement 
Which the moſt Chriftran- King 
had already made with Spain, to 

_ avenge their reſpectiye wrongs, 
and put bounds to the tyrannical 


empire which England had uſurp- 


ed, and pretended to maintain over 
. | 
It is difficult io encounter phan- 
toms, or to. anſwer cloſely and 
- preciſely to the language of decla- 
i | confidence of 
the Kiog, would doubtleſs deſire 
to ſubmit to the ſtricteſt examina- 
tion, thoſe vague complaints, thoſe 
pretended wrongs, upon which the 
court of Verſaille, has ſo prudent- 
Iy avoided to explain itſelf, with 
that ,clearneſs- and particularity 
which alone could ſupport its rea- 
ſons, and excuſe its conduct. Dur- 


ing a hſteen years peace, the in- 


, tereſts of two powerful, and per- 
baps jealous nations, which ap- 


5 


moderation, would, alwa kne 
ho o ſettle, but whit 


iters., with Uligg the language; A 


and artiſice—if it may be permit 


'might have been conſidered vi 


11 
- * 
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proached in ſo many places in x 
old and new world, would inen 
blyzfyrniſh ſubjects, of complet 
and ghſenſſion, which a recipt 


too caſily ſharpened and Impoilor 
ed, by the real hatred, or if 
ſuſpicions, of a ſecret and any 
tious enemy: and the troubles 
\merica were but too apt to mt 
tiply the hopes, the-pretexts, ap 
the unjuſt re of Frang 
Nevertheleſs, ſuch has been « 
ever uniform, and ever peaceib 
conduct of the King and his min 
ſlers, that it hath often filence 
his enemies; and if it may be pe 
mitted to diſcover: the true {enl 
of theſe indefinite and'equiyc 
acculations, whoſe ſtudied oble 
rity betrays; the features to ſhag 


ted of conteſted objects which ha 
no. exiſtence, it may be affine 
with the boldne(s of truth, th 
ſeveral of theſe pretended injure 
are. announced for the firlt tin 
in à declaration of war, withat 
having been propoſed to the col 
of London, at a time when tt 


the ſerious and favourable att 
tion of friendihip. In reſpet 
thoſe complaints which the at 
baſſadors of his moſt Chriſtian 
jeſty have communicated from in 
to time to the King's miniſten, 
would be eaſy to give, or rail 
to repeat diss Qory anſwers, wait 
would demonſtrate, to the eyes 
France herſelf, the Kings m0 
ration, his love of juſtice, and! 
ſincerity of his diſpoſition 10 
ſerve the general tranquillity 
Europe. Thoſe complaints, vi 
the court of Verſailles may dilpel 
with recollecting, vera ge " 
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14 in truth and reaſon; and rope, on what principles the poli- 


ous moſt generally found that 
boſe perſons in Europe, Ame- 
or on the ſeas, from whom 


| il. founded and ſuſpected intel- 


ener was derived, had not been 
i to abuſe the confidence of 
ance, the better to ſerve her ſe- 
wt intentions. | 
fone facts, which Franceen- 
| as the ground of her com- 
nts, were built on a leſs brittle 
andation, the King's miniſters 
bard them without delay, by a 
& clear and entire juſtification 
the motives and rights of their 
rereign, who might puniſh a 
mirzband trade on his coaſt, with- 
it wounding the public repoſe ; 
d to whom the law of nations 
rea lawful right to ſeize all vel- 
which carried arms or war- 
te flores to his enemies, or re- 
lious ſubjects. The courts of 
lice: were always open to indi- 


Wuals of all nations, and thoſe 


it be very ignorant of the Bri- 
Ih conſtitution, who ſuppoſe that 
yal authority was capable to 
ut out the means of an appeal. 
[the vaſt and extended theatre of 
It operations of a naval war, the 
active vigilance, and the moſt 
wy authority, are unable to 
lover or ſuppreſs every diſorder ; 
lt every time that the court of 
eliilles was able to eſtabliſh the 
ih of any real injuries that its 
hefts had ſuſtained; without the 
oviedge or approbation of the 
ig, bis Majeſty. gave the moſt 

If and effectual orders to ſtop 
aſe, which injured his own 
yy, as well as the intereſt of 
teizhbours, who had been in- 


Med in the calamities of war. 


ie object and importance of this 


wil ſuffi u- 
Fer. XXI to ſhew all Fu 


it dictated to the 


tical proceedings of England ought 
to be regulated. Is it hkely, that 
whilſt England employed her forces 
to bring the revolted colonies of 
America back to their duty, ſhe 
ſhould have choſen that moment to 
irritate the moſt reſpectable powers 
of Europe, by the injuſtice and 
violence of her conduct? Equit 
bath always governed the ſenti- 
ments and conduct of the King; 
but on this important ' occaſion, 
his very prudence is a warrant for 
his ſincerity and moderation. 

But to eſtabliſh clearly the paci- 
fic ſyſtem that ſubſiſts between the 
two nations, nothing more is want=-: 


ing than to appeal to the very 


teſtimony. of the court of Ver- 
failles. At the very time in which 
it doth nor bluſh to place all theſe 
pretended infraQions of the public 
peace, which would have engaged 
a Prince leſs ſparing of his ſub- 
jeQs blood, to make, without he- 
ſitation, repriſals, and to repel in- 
ſult by force of arms, the miniſter. 

of the moſt Chriftian King ſpoke 
the language of confidence and 
friendſhip. Inſtead of denouncing 
any deſign of vengeance, with that 
haughty tone, which at leaſt ſpares 
injuſtice from the reproathes of 
perfidy and diſſimulation, the 
court of Verfailles concealed the 
moſt treacherous conduct under the 
ſmootheft profeſſions. But thoſe 
very profeſſipns ſerve, at preſent, 
to belie its declaration, and to call 
to mind thoſe ſentiments which 


- ought to have regulated its con- 


duct. It the court of Verſailles 
is unwilling to be accuſed of a diſ- 
fmylation + unworthy of its gran- 
deur, it will be forced to acknow- 
ledge, that till the __ that 

tarquis de 
[Cc] Noailles, 


Noailles, that declaration, which 
bas been received as the ſignal of 

war, it did not know any grounds 

of complaint, _ ſufficiently real or 
important, to authorize a viola- 
tion of the obligations, of peace, 
and the faith of treaties, to which 
it had ſworn in the face of heaven 
and earth ; and to diſengage from 
that. amity, to which,/to the laſt 


. _ ſolemn and lively aſſurances. 
WM ben an adverſary is incapable 
of juſtifying hig violence in the 
public opinion, or even in his own 
eyes, by the injuries which he pre- 
tends to have received, he has re- 
courſe to the chimerical danger to 
which his patience- might have 
been expoſed ; and in the place of 
ſacts, of which he is totally un- 
provided, he endeayours to ſubſti- 
. tute a vain picture, which hath 
| exiſtence only in his own. imagina- 
tion, perhaps his own heart. The 
miniſter of the moſt Chriſtian 
King, who ſeems to have felt the 
— oO of the means they were 
forced to employ, yet made im- 
potent efforts to ſupport thoſe 
means, by the moſt odious and 
- noaccountable ſuſpicions. The 
court of London made prepara- 
tions in its ports, and armaments, 
which could not have America for 
their object. Their intention was, 
conſequently, too well determined 
for the King to miſtake them, 
and from thence it became their 
duty to make ſuch diſpoſitions, as 
were capable of preventing the 
evil deſigns of his enemy, &c.— 
In this fate of affairs, the King 
found he had not a moment to 
loſe.” This is the language of 
France ; now we will ſhew that of 

truth. | 

DuringFthe diſputes which had 
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to the augmentation of her u. 


moment, jt had repeated the moſt. 


ariſen between Great Britain 

her colonies, the court of V, 
ſailles applied itſelf, with 4 
moſt lively and determined 270. 


— The King did not « ww 
tend to reign as a tyrant f 
ſeas,” but knows = 6 
times, maritime forces haye « 
ſtituted the glory and ſafety off 
daminions ; and that they hy 
often protected the liberty of 

rope, againſt the ambitious fy 
which hath ſo long laboured | 
ſubdue it. 

A ſenſe of his dignity, and 
juſt knowledge of his duty and | 
antereſt, engaged his Majeſty 
watch, with an attentive eye, o 
the proceedings of France, wht 
dangerous policy, without a n 
tive, and without an enemy, 
N the building and arai 
of ſhips in all her ports; and wh 
employed a conſiderable par 
her revenues in the expence 
thoſe military preparations, t 
neceſſity or object of which it 
impoſſible to declare. In that a 
juncture the King could not an 
following the counſel of his} 
dence, and the example of 
neighbours, The ſucceſſiye a 
mentation of their marine ſe 
as a. rule for his; and with 
wounding the reſpect that heo 
to friend y powers, his Ma 
declared publicly to his par 
ment, that England ſhould be 
a reſpectable ſtate of- defen 
The naval force which be had 
carefully ſtrengthened, wis ( 
ſigned only to maintain the g 
a tranquility of Europe; ! 
whilſt the dictates of his on 
ſcience diſpoſed the King 10 f 
credit to the profeſſions. of 
court of Verſailles, he prepare 


4 wrt FA 
» * 


I defigns of its ambition. 
| —_— to "ſuppoſe that 
King, © inſtead of confining 
Gif within the limits of a law- 
lefence, gave himſelf up to a 
ol conqueſt, and that the re- 
ation of Great Britain with 
colonies,. announced, on her 
a fixed project of re- ally ing 
m with her crown, to arm them 
at France.” Since, then, 
be court of Verſailles cannot 
its procedure, but in fa- 
r of a ſuppoſition deſtitute of 
\ and likelihood, the King 
k a right to call upon that 
rt, in the face of Europe, to 
duce a proof of an aſſertion as 
Jus 25 bold ; and to develope 
public operations, or ſecret 
es, that can authoriſe the 
cions of France, that Great 
in, after a long and painful 
ite, offered peace to her ſub- 
„ with no other deſign than to 
uke a freſh war againſt a re- 


Able power, with which ſhe . 


ri all the appearances 


p. | 
having faithfully expoſed 
Linvolous motives, and pre- 
N wrongs of France, we can 
„ with a certainty, juſtified 
alon and by fact, on the firſt 
pltion, ſo fimple and ſo im- 
That a peace ſubſiſted 
en the two nations, and that 
was bound by every obli- 
of friendſhip and treaty with 


ng, who had never failed in | 


ptunate engagement. 

e firſt article of the treaty 

vat Paris, the 10th of Fe- 
1963, between his Britan- 

molt Chriſtian, Catholic, and 
Faithful Majeſties, confirms, 


molt preciſe. and ſolemn 


ſ 
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manner, the obligations which na- 

tural juſtice impoſes on all natigns 

which are in mutual friendſhip ; . 

but theſe obligations are ſpecified ' 

and 2 in that treaty by 
re 


— 
juſt.— After having compriſed, _ 


in a general form, all the ſtates 
and ſubjeQs of the high contrac- 
ung powers, they declared their 
reſolution, not only never to 

mit any hoſtilities by land or 
ea, but even to procure recipro- 
cally, on every occaſion, all that 
can contribute to their mutual 
glory, intereſt, and advantages, 


without giving any ſuccour or pro- 


tection, . or indireQly, to 
thoſe who would do any prejudice 


to one or other of the high con- 


tracting parties.” Such was the 
ſacred engagement which France 


contract 
and it cannot be diſguiſed, that 


ſuch a promiſe ought to bind with 


reater ſtrength and energy againſt 
- 1 rebels, 3 fo- 
reign enemies of the two,crowns. 
The revolt of the Americans 
the fidelity of the court of Ver- 
ſailles to a proof ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the frequent examples that 
Europe hath already ſeen of its 
little regard to the faith of trea- 
ties, its conduct in theſe circum- 
ſtances aſtoniſhed and enra 
every nation which was not blindly 
devoted to the intereſts, and even 
to the caprices of France, 
France had intended to fulfil her 
duty, it was impoſſible for her to 


have miſtaken it; the ſpirit as 


well as the letter of the treaty of 
Paris, impoſed on her an obligation 
to bar their ports againſt the Ame» 
rican veſſels ; to forbid her ſub- 
jects to have any commerce with 
that rebellious people; and not 

[Cc] 2 to 


with Great Britain; 


1 
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to afford either ſuccour or rec- 
tion to the domeſtic enemies of a 
crown with which ſhe had ſworn a 
fincere and inviolable friendſhip. 
But experience had too well en- 


lightened the King in regard to 


the political ſyſtem of his antient 
adverſaries, to ſuffer him to ho 
that they would conform exact 


to thoſe juſt and reaſonable princi- 
ich would have aſſured a 


e 
general tranquility. | 

As foon B. the Nees colonies 
had compleated their criminal en- 
ize, by an open declaration 
of their pretended independence, 
they thought to form ſecret con- 
neCtions with the powers who were 
the leaft favourable to the intereſts 
of their mother country ; and to 
draw from Europe hole military 


aids, without which it would have 


been impoſſible for them to have 
_ fupported' the war they had un- 
dertaken, Their agents endea- 
youred to trate into, and ſet- 
tle in the different ſtates of Europe; 
but it was only in France that they 
found an aſylum, hopes, and aſſiſt- 
ance. It was beneath the King's 
dignity to enquire after the æra, 
or the nature of the correſpondence 
that they had the addreſs to con- 
tract with the miniſters of the 
court of Verſailles, and of which 
the public effects were ſoon viſible 
in the * liberty, or rather 
unbounded licence of an illegiti- 
mate commerce. It is well known 
that the vigilance of the laws can- 
not always prevent artſul illicit 
traders, who appear under a thou- 
ſand different forms, and 'Whoſe 
avidity for gain, makes them brave 
every danger, and elude every pre- 


caution : but the conduct of the 


French merchants, who furniſhed 
America not only with uſeful and 


- 


ſailles. 


nam 
whoſe houſe was eſtabliſſied at! 
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necefſary merchandize, but er 
with faltpetre, gun-powder, 25 
munition, arms, and ani. 
loudly declared that they were 
ſured not only of impunity, | 
even of the protection and f. k 
of the miniſters of the court of be 


An enterprize ſo vain and ſo d 
ficult, as that of hiding from t 
eyes of Great Britain, and of 
Europe, the proceedings «a c 
mercial company, affociated f 
furniſhing the Americans 
whatever could nouriſh and ms; 
tain the fire of a revolt, was 
22 The informed pul 

the cbief of the enterpriz 


ris ; his correſpondents at Dunk 
Nantz, and Bourdeaux, were eq 
ly known. The immenſe my 
zines which they formed, 

which they repleniſhed eyery dt 
were laden in ſhips that they by 
or 'bought, and they ſcarcely 
ſembled their objeQs, or the pl 
of their deſtmation. Theſe 

ſels commonly took falſe cl: 
ances for the French iſlands 
America, but the commodi 
which compoſed their cargo wt 
ſufficient, before the time of 11 
ſailing, io diſcover the fraud 

the artifice, Theſe ſuſpicions i 
qu_ confirmed by the cou 
they held; and at the end! 
few weeks, it was not urpri 
to hear they had fallen int! 
hands of the King's officers cn 
ing in the American ſeas, 

took them even within ſight of 
coaſts of the revolted colon 
This vigilance was but 100 

juſtified by the conduct of d 
who had the luck or cum 
eſcape it; ſince they approdct 
America only to dehyer the c 


» * 
_ 


| ammunition which 
— ok on board for their 
te. The only marks of theſe 
&, which" could be conſidered 
ly as manifeſt breaches of the 


10 of treaties, multiplied conti- 


ally, and the diligence of the 
bugs unba ſſador to communicate 
A ints and proofs to the 
+ of Verſailles, did not leave 
in tbe ſhameful and humiliating 
ſource of a ing ignorant of 
at was tar x4 . daily 
ated in the very heart of the 
y. He pointed out the 
ines, number, and quality of 

ſhips,” that the commercial 
wats of America bad fitted out 
the ports of France, to carry to 
e rebel arms, warlike ſtores, 
deven French officers, who had 
raged in the ſervice of the re- 
— The dates, places 
ſpecified, 


bd perſons were alwa 


ih 4 preciſion that afforded the 
miſters of his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
the greateſt facility of being 
ured of theſe reports, and of 
byping in time the progreſs of 


ir illieit armaments. Amongſt 

croud of examples, which ac- 

le the court of Verſailles of want 
attention to fulfil the conditions 

pace, or rather its conſtant at- 

Mon to nouriſh fear and diſ- 

Md, it is impoſſible to enumerate 

mall; it is very difficult to 

A the moſt ſtriking objects. 

me large ſhips, fitted out and 

ited by the Sieur de Beau- 

Was, and his partners, in the 

My of January, 1977, are not 

Mounded with the Amphitrite, 

o eamied about the fame time a 

coi quantity of ammunition, and 
* * rench officers, who paſſed 
# ._ unity into the ſervice of 
wel, Every month, almoſt 


7 Gy, furniſhed new ſubjeQs 


. 
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of complaint and a ſhort memo- 


rial that Viſcount Stormont, the 


King's ambaſſador, communicated 
to the Count de Vergennes, m the 
month of November, m ſame year, 
will give a juſt, but "_ imper- 
ſect idea of the wrongs which Bai 
tain had ſo often ſuſtained. 
gun ſhip at 
Rochfort, and an Eaſt India ſhip, 
pierced for ſixty guts, at L'Ort- 
ent. Theſe two ſhips are deſtined 
for the ſervice of the rebels. They 


'are laden with different merchan- 


dize, and freighted by Meſſrs. 
Chaumont, Holken, and Sebatier. 
——- The ſhip L'Heureux, failed 
from Marſeilles the 26th of 

tember, under another name: The 
goes ftreight ro New Hampſhire, 
though it is 7 ſhe is bound 
to the French iſlands. They have 
been permitted to take on board 
three thoufand muſquets, and 
25000 pounds of ſulphur, a mer- 
chandiſe as neceſſary to the Ame- 
ricans as uſeleſs to the iſlands. 


This ſhip is commanded by M. 


Lundi, a French officer of dif- 
tinction, formerly lieutenant to 
M. de Bouganville.—L Hip 
tame, belongin to the Sĩeu u- 
marchais, will have on board four 
thouſand muſquets, and many war- 
like ſtores for the uſe of the rebels. 
— There are about fiſty French ſhips 
laden with ammunition for the uſe 
of the rebels, preparing to fail to 
North America. They will go 
from Nantz, L'Orient, St. Malo, 
Havre, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and 
other different ports.—Theſe are 
the names of ſome of the perſons 
principally intereſted ; M. Chau- 
mont, M. Menton, and his part- 
ners, &c. &c. 1 

In this kingdom, where the will 
of the Prince meets with no ob- 
ſtacle, ſuccours, fo conſiderable, ſo 


(Cc 3 public, 


8 4 0 


a 


| jy formed a little ſqua- 
25 by the concerted 
ion of the Lexington and the 
lphin, two ivateers; the firſt 
«hich had already carried more 
u one prize into the river of 
urJequx 3 and the other, fitted 
a Nantz, and manned entirely 


Frenchmen, had nothing Ame- 
ao, but the commander. Theſe 


ee nps, which ſo publicly en- 
wed the ion of the court of 
wfailles, in a ſhort time aſter- 
i took fifteen Britiſh ſhips, the 

elt part of which were brought 

de ports of France, and ſe- 
ly ſold.- Such facts, which it 

al be eaſy to multiply, ftand 
lead ofreaſonings and reproaches. 
be faith of treaties cannot avoid 
Ing called upon 
1; and it is not neceſſary to 
that an allied, or even a 
nl power, can ever permit 
; without violating peace. The 
neiple of the law of nations, 
|, doubtleſs, refuſe to the am- 
ador of the moſt reſpectable 
fer that privilege of arming 
unters, which the court of Ver- 
les granted under-hand, in the 
ry boſom of France, to the 
ts of rebels, In the French 
u, the public tranquility was 

ated in a manner yet more au- 
"us; and notwithſtanding the 

| be overnor, the ports 
ico ſerved always as a 

ter to corſairs who cruized un- 
American colours, but manned 
Frenchmen. Mr. Bangham, 
tfor the rebels, who enjoy 

favour and confidence of two 

ceſire governors of Martinico, 
led the arming of thoſe pri- 
ers, and the public ſale of their 
. Two merchant ſhips, the 
ſhire Hero, and the Iriſh 


, on this OCCa- ' 
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Gambier, which were taken by the 
Revenge, aſſures, that out of her 
crew, conſiſting of 125 men, there 
were but two Americans; and that 
the owner, who at the ſame time 
was proprietor of eleyen other pri- 
vateers, acknowled himſelf to 
be an inhabitant of Martinico, 
where he was looked upon as the 
favourite, and the ſecret agent of 
the governor himſelf. p07 

In the midſt of all theſe acts of 


hoſtility, (which it is impoſſible - 


to call by any other name) the 
court of Verſailles continued al- 
ways to ſpeak the language of 
peace and amity, and its mtniſters 
exhauſted all the ſources of artifice 
and diſſimulation, to lull the juft 
complaints of Great Britain, to 
deceive her juſt 2 and to 
ſtop the effects of her juſt refent- 
ment. From the firſt zra of the 
American troubles, to the moment 
of a declaratien of war by the 
Marquis de Noailles, the miniſters 
of the moſt Chriſtian King never 


ceaſed to renew the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt expreſſive proteſtations of therr 


pacifie diſpoſitions ; and however 
the common conduct of the court 
of Verſailles was adapted to inſpire 
a juſt doubt, yet his Majeſty's juſt 
heart furniſhed him with powerful 
motives to believe that France had 
at length adopted a ſyſtem of mo- 
deration and peace, which would 
tuate the ſolid and reciprocal 
ppineſs of the two nations, The 
miniſters of the court of Verſailles 
endeayourdd' to excuſe the arrival 
and reſidence of the rebel agent, 
by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances, that he 
found only a ſimple afylum in 
France, without either diſtinction 
or encouragement, r 
The freedom of commerce, and 
the thirſt of gain, ſerve ſometimes 
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u of Great Britain over the 
% of North America, and its 
reignty over the people that 
j ſettled there with the 
and under the government of 
King's predece ors, It even 
people had dared to ſhake off 
e of authority, or rather of 
laws, if they had uſurped the 
winces and prerogatiyes of their 
jereign/z and if they bad Gught 
alliance of ftrangers to ſup- 
n their pretended independence; 
e ſtrangers could not accept 
ir alliance, ratify their uſurpa- 
u, and acknowledge their in- 
endence, without ſuppoſing that 
u hath more extenſive rights 
1 thoſe of War ; and without 
ating io rebellious ſubjects a 
nul title to conqueſt, which they 
uld not have made but in con- 
ppt of both law and juſtice. The 
ret enemies of peace, of Great 
ain; and perhaps of France 
pſelf, had nevertheleſs the cri- 
ul dexterity to perſuade his 
dt Chriſtian” Majeſty, that be 
ud, without violating the faith 
treaties, publicly declare, that 
received the revolted ſubjeQts of 
King, his neighbour and ally, 
the number of his allies. . The 
ſeltons of frĩiendſhip which ac- 
{panied that declaration, which 
Marquis de Noailles was or- 
ſed to make to the court of Lon- 
©, only ſerve to aggravate the 
ly by the inſult ; and it was 
leryed for France to boaſt of pa- 
diſpoſitions in the very in- 
chat her ambition inſtigated 
to execute and avow an act of 
wf, unexampled in the hiſtory 
nuons. Let, ſuch as the court 
Verſailles dares allow itſelf to 
Let it would be wrong to 


believe that the acknowledgment 
that the King has made of the in- 
dependence of the Thirteen United 
States of North America, is what 
has enraged the King of England : 
that Prince is, without doubt, not 
ignorant of all the examples of the 
like kind that the Britiſh annals, 
even of his own reign, do furs 
niſh. —But theſe pretended ex- 
amples do not exiſt.— The King 
never acknowledged the independ- 
ence of & people, who had ſhaken 
off the yoke of their lawtul Prince; 
it is doubtleſs very afflicting that 


the miniſters of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty,” baye cheated the piety of 


their Sovereign, to cover, with ſo 
reſpectable a name, aſſertions with» 
out any foundation or likelihood; 
which are eontradicted by the me- 
mory of all Europe. „l 
At the commencement of 


diſputes which aroſe between Great 


Britain and her colonies, the court 
of Verſailles declared, that it did 
not pretend to be a judge of the 
quarrel, and its ignorance of the 
principles of the Britiſh conſtitu- 
tion, as well as the privileges and 
obligations of the colonies, ought 
to bave engaged it to perſiſt al- 


ways in ſuch a viſe and modeſt 


declaration, that would have ſpar- 
ed it the ſhame of tranſcribing the 
maniſeſtos of the American Con- 
greſs, and of pronouncing now, 
That the proceedings of the 
court of London had compelled its 
antient colonies to have recourſe to 
arms for the maintenance of their 
rights, their privileges, and their 
liberty.” Theſe vain pretenſions 
have been already refuted in the 
moſt convincing manner, and the 
rights of Great Britain over that 
revolted people, her benefactions, 
and her long patience, have been 

already 
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S glread 2 reaſon and by 
. - is ſufficient here to re- 


mark, that France cannot take an 
advantage of the injuſtice wit 
right, and in fact is the object of 

| te. And-the King's dignity 
ul not permit him to accept of 
thoſe Pens wang, from the 
innin a negociation; 
2 tne can duet the am- 
ition of the rebellious Americans, 
whilſt they exact from his Ma- 


A 
> , 
„ 


' his fayour, that he ſhould deſiſt, 


his moſt lawful -pretenfions. It 
is true, the court of Verſailles 
vouchſafed to conſent, that the 
court of London might treat with 
the Congreſs, either directly, or 
by the intervention of the King of 


will not ſo much demean himſelf 
as to complain of that inſolence, 
which ſeems to grant him, as a 
favour, the ifſion of treating 


| But if the Americans them- 
ſelves are- not blinded by paſſion 
and prejudice, they will fee clearly 
in conduct of France, that 
their new allies will ſoon become 
their tyrants, and that that pretend- 
ed independence, purchafed at the 

. price of fo much miſery and 
lood, will be foon ſubjected to 
the deſpotic will of a foreign 


If France could verify that ea- 

mnefs which ſhe attributes to the 
court of London, to ſeek the me- 
diation of Spain, a like eagernefs 
Ss would ſerve to prove the King's 
1 — . in the goodneſs of 
is cauſe, and his eſteem for a ge- 

nerous nation which hath always 
deſpiſed fraud and perfidy. But 
"the court of London was obliged 
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, without any ſtipulation in 


for a long or indefinite term, from 


in. His Majeſty, certainly, 


direQly with his eabatlions | fub- - 


to own, that the mediati 

offered to-it A mile 
the Catholic King, and it c 
no other merit, than that of h 
ing ſhown, on all occaſions, 41 
Iy and fincere inclination to 
ver its ſubjects, nay even its « 
mies from the ſcourge of 
The eonduct of the court of 
drid, during that negociation, f 
ſhewed the King that à media 
who forgets his own deareſt 
tereſts, to give himſelf up 14 


ambition, or refentment of x All 
reign power, muſt be incapahle 


propoſing a ſafe or honourable 
commodation, Experience c 
firmed theſe ſuſpicions; the wi 
and inadmiſſible ſcheme juſt ut 
tioned, was the ſole fruit of 
mediation. In the ſame inf 
that the miniſters of the Cath 
—_— with the moſt dk 
tereſted profeſſions, his capital} 
—— offices, his guaranty, to ſu 
itate the concluſion of the tre 
they ſuffered to appear from | 
bottom of obſcurity new ſubj 
for diſcuſſing, particularly reli 
to Spain, but upon which they 
ways refuſed to explain themſeln 
His Majeſty's refuſal to accede 
the ultimatum of the court of 
drid, was accompanied with alla 
venient precautions and reſpet 
and unleſs that court will 
te to itſelf aright to difate a 
— peace to an indepen 
and reſpectable nerghbour, Wt 
was nothing paſſed in that cou 
ture, which ought to have al 
the harmony of the two cue 
But the offenſive meaſures ode 
which ſhe could never wy | 
the faireſt appearances 0! eq! 
will ſoon 2 ſhe had 
ready taken her reſolntions ; 


been inſtigated by the F w 


* 


* * * 
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who had only retarded the Thaking off the yoke of their ants. © 
ation of the court of Madrid, | 
of giving a morta 

. 5 — f pay ries of 

at Britain under the maſk of 


. ibs unjuſt and ambi- 
enemies, who have deſpiſed 
with of treaties, to violate the 


be tranquility, and againſt 


i the King now defends the 


u of his crown and people. 
+ event" is yet in the hands of 
Almighty; but his Majeſty, 
relies upon the divine pro- 
with a firni but humble 


don, 


unde, is perſuaded that the 


bes of Europe will ſupport the 
tice of his cauſe, and applaud 
ſucceſs of his arms, which 


eno other object than to eſta- 


the repoſe of nations on a ſo- 

2 __ 9 pr 
but France herſelf appears to 
Ithe weakneſs, the Pr. an and 
ndecency of theſe pretenſions; 
„ in the declaration of the 
is de Noailles, as well as in 
laſt manifeſto, ſhe quits her 
d on the right of independence: 
ls content to maintain, that the 
vited colonies enjoy in fad, that 
ependence they have beſtowed 
hemſelyes ; that even England 
elf, in ſome ſort acknowledges 
In ſuffering acts of ſovereignty 
ſudliſt 5 and that therefore 
ite, without any violence of 
ke, might conclude a treaty of 
2 and commerce with the 
ted States of North America. 
et us fee in What manner 
at Britain had acknowledged 
dependence, equally imagi- 
in right, as zin fact. Two 
not yet elapſed from 
Gy in which the rebels de- 
their criminal reſolution of 

b 
o 


ther coun 


% 


(art . 
z and that time bad 
been occupied by the events of a 
bloody and obſtinate war. Suc= 
ceſs had hung in ſuſpence, but the 
King's army, which poſſeſſed the 


moſt important maritime towns, 
continued always to menace the in- 


terior provinces. The Engliſh flag * 


reigned over all the American ſeas, 


and the re-eftabhſhment of a law=- 


ful dependence, was fixed as the 
indiſpenſable condition of the peaet 
which Great Britain offered to her 
revolted ſubjects, whoſe rights, 
privileges, nay even whoſe preju- 
dices ſhe reſpeQed. - The court of 
Verſailles, which announced, with 
ſo much openneſs and ſimplicity, 
the treaty ſigned with the pretended 
States of America, which it found 
in an independent fituation, had - 
alone contributed, by its clan» 
deſtine ſuccours, to foment the fre 
of revolt; and it was the dread of 
peace that engaged France to em- 
ploy the rumour of that alliance, 
as the moſt effectual means to in- 
flame the minds of the people, who 
began already to open their eyes 
** the unfortunate conſequences 
of the revolt, the tyranny of their 
new leaders, and the paternal diſ- 
poſition of their lawful Sovereign. 
Under ſuch circumſtances 1t is 
impoſſible, without inſulting in 
too groſs a manner both truth and 
reaſon, to deny that the declara-- 
tion of the Marquis of Noailles, of 
the 13th of March, 1778, ought 
to be received as a truedeclaration 
of war on the part of the moſt 
Chriſtian King; and the aſſurances | 
«© that he had taken eventual mea- 
ſures, in concert with the United 
States of America, to maintain = 
freedom of commerce,” which had- 
ſa often excited the juſt complaints of 
; : Great 


* Li. 7 


s, in order to re- 
qr" their * - 908 en- 
neat, having produced the 
L.fet, but, on the contrary, 
Engliſh continue to ſeize our 
; more than ever, which ſeems 
ounce u plan formed by the 
ihn nation to totally prevent 
igation and commerce of 
bac, of this republic 
| tts rance. 7 
* conſequence, if theſe 
dings of the Britiſh nation 
nie, they will, no doubt, 
te" to the total ruin of the 
weroe and navigation of this 
tblic in general, and alſo to 
win of ſeveral private per- 
| intereſted therein, either as 
netors of the veſſels, or of the 
0es, or as inſurers, and which 
Joceafion them a conſiderable 


From theſe” conſiderations your 
worialiſts have judged it ne- 
ry to lay their injuries, as le- 
w well founded, before your 
th Mightineſſes, and to implore 
relief. The memorialiſts con- 
it as ſuperfluous to endeavour 
yore more amply to your High 
phtineſſes the 19juſtice of ſuch 
arts add detentions, ſince it is 
wn to you, that by the naval 
wy concluded between the court 
Great Britain and the republic, 
the 11th of September, 1674, 
lollowing, as the firſt article, 
ulated : That it ſhall be 
vitted, and is legal, for the 
JC of the reſpective nations to 
ate wir liberty and 7 to 
and negotiate in all kingdoms 
tries, where the reſpective 
reigas are at peace, neutra- 
Fd friend ſbip. and in ſuch a 
der, that their navigation and 
meree may be neither hinder- 


* 


A PERU. far 
ed or moleſted, neither by any vi- 


olence of people who carry on war, 
nor by the ſhips of war or other 
veſſels whatſoever, under pretence 


of any hoſtility or malice which 


may ariſe between one of the ſo- 
vereign powers. and the nations 
with which the other is in peace or 
neutrality.” | | | 

And this liberty of navigation 
and commerce is. alſo determined 
by the ſecond article of the- ſame 
treaty, by which it is agreed,' 
„Not to ſuffer that it ſhalt be 
made the leaſt hindrance of any 
branch of commerce, on account, 
or by reaſon of a war; but on the 
contrary, to extend this liberty to 


all ſorts of merchandize, Which 
was accuſtomed to be ſold in times 


only goods 


of peace, exceptin 
comprized under the denomina- 
tion of contraband, and which are 
28 by a ſubſequent arti- 
ele.“ , 14 

Your High Mightineſſes are not 
leſs ignorant, that by the point or 
articl- fixed on, and concluded the 


oth of Dec. 1675, at the Hague, 


tween Sir Wilnam Temple, am- 
baſſador extraordinary from the 
King of Great Britain, and the 
deputies of your High Mighti- 


neſſes, it is ſpecially explained, 


That the true ſenſe of the above 
articles of the treaty concluded the 
11th of September, 1674, is, and 
ought to be, that fince the con- 
clufjon of the above articles, the 
veſſels and ſhips belonging to the 


ſubjeQs of the two contracting 


powers, ſhould and may navigate, 
trade, and negociate, not only from 
a neutral place to a place at war 
with either of the two nations, but 
from a place at war to a neutral 
place, whether or not the two 
places belong to the fame Sove- 

reign 
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reign or State, or to different States 
and Sovereigns: with which either 
of the two contracting powers may 


be at war. N 
It will not be difficult for your 


=  memorialiſts to prove in the moſt 


- convincing manner, as well by ſo- 
lid reaſons, as by the authority of 
the beſt authors, who have written 
en the law of nations, and the 


© judgment of civilized States in 


neral, as alſo by the common 
rights of men, and without the 
neceſſity of any treaty or alliance ; 
that in caſe of war between two 
2 the ſubjeRs of that State 
peace or neutrality with the 
1 ought to en- 
e liberty of an uninterrupted 
commerce, and without being tied 
down by all the powers who are at 


war, and. without meeting with 


the. leaſt obſtacle under any pre- 
text whatever ; except in caſes 
where neutral nations would ſupply 
- the. belligerent powers with war- 
like ftores or other contraband 


Is, or are endeayouring to ne- 


tiate with places beſieged or 
1 

Your memorialiſts, therefore, 
conſider it as ſuperfluous to call 
your attention to ſuch an objeQ, 
ſeeing that the law of nations hath 
obtained the ſtricteſt ſanction by 
the treaty 
republic and England, That con- 
ſequently it is not a queſtion what 


- ought to be the caſe between two 


nations who have not any reci- 
procal alliance, but that it is only 
to be conſidered, what treatment 
he inhabitants of this republic 
kave a right to expect on the part 
of the ſabjets of Great Britain, 
ice the alledged treaty ſtill ſub- 
fiſts, and was concluded on, as it 


concluded between this 


| is well Kaon to your High Migh- 


' procure them a 


tineſſes, in a time when thi, 
—_ e France; ad 
conſequently it was principally d 
tated by the Englith, wow 
free navieai 
and from the ſeveral ports of B,; 
_— _— Engl 1 
were the firſt who reaped the 
of that convention, they ou 
not to prevent the ſubjeQs o t 
republic from profiting in th 
turn of the advantages of a frees 
vigation and commerce, whit 
they ſtipulated in themſelyes, u 
which they have enjoyed as th 
_ | Deer it convenient. 
this objection ought to appear u 
better founded, — the Keul 
in the treaty agreeing _ with 
law of nations, ought to be a 0 
ſideration of the teſt weigl 
with a nation which would wif 
preſerve any pretenſions to real 
and equity, and that would u 
violate in any point the faith of 
treaty ſo ſolemn as the aboye-n 
tioned. 

- The memorialiſts, therefor 
hope, that by the efficacy of the 
reaſons, the injuſtice will appe 
to your High Mightineſſes 
well of making thoſe prizes as 
manner of carrying away the 
ſels of the inhabitants of this 
public, navigated from a ul 
place to the ports of France, 
from one port of the ſame kingdo 


to another, without conlidenn 


what or who he is, who. ought! 
be eonfidered as proprietor of | 
cargo. 
hat this injuſtice carries fit 
a demonſtrative proof, that nett 
he proprietors nor the | 
the veſſels ought, on that head, 
begin making by inſtituting 3 
__ ; but that it belongs to fu 


tannic Majeſty to give nm 


ff” 
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well 16 the commanders of ſtate in general, in caſe the veſſels 
Fuer as to thoſe of the letters and ſhips of the ſubjeQs of this 
that they no longer cauſe republic cannot be guarded againſt 
injury, nor any longer ſeize what are little ſhort of acts of 

5% or veſſels belonging to this piracy. —_— 
"but. on the contrary, that they In effect, the ſeizure of the 
1. hound directly to repair the in- - ſhips not only occaſions to the pro- 


. already done, and make good the prietors a prejudice and conſider- 


n already ſuſtained, ſince they able damage, and oppreſſes them 
10longer pretend the neceſſity in many reſpects by very large ex- 
z judicial examination, before pences, but the ſtopping even of 
{g decided previouſly on the merchandize, and the danger and 
tity of the captures, and that ſpoil of goods, to which they are 


otherwiſe evident, or at leaſt ſubjeQ ; the poſſibility of the fall 
to be ſo, that the commiſſion of the price of markets, as well as 


ing the ſhips and effects be- other events, are alſo very preju- 
gg io an enemy, cannot con- dicial to the above proprietors, 
(the ſybjects of a power with and others intereſted therein; and 
a they are bound by treaty, if ſtill by ſuch proceedings, and 
| according to which the navi- againſt all remonſtrances, the Eng- 
ion and commerce ſhould be liſh will pretend that the g 

+: and that there is, beſides, a embarked are from that moment 
it that the ſhips ſhould protect to be conſidered as French proper» 
cargo ; nothing being ſo cer- ty, and ſubject to confiſcation, the 
, that in ſuch circumſtances, conſequenees of ſo unjuſt a ſuppo- 


leaſt obſtruction given to a ſhip ſition will infallibly cauſe the en- 


act of the moſt daring injuſ- tire ruin of many inſurers in this 


; that of courſe, the danger- country; and it will be the more 
conſequences ___ on by ſo unjuſt, as the veſſels hitherto ſeize 


ant a Violation of the law of ed, or liable to be ſeized, have 
Jons cannot be repaired, altho' had all their cargoes inſured in a 
hips ſhould be afterwards re- time when there was not the 
ed, and damages ſhould be leaft hoſtility commenced between 
ded, | France and Great Britain, which 
peades the juſtice of theſe aſſer- alone gives a ſufficient reaſon wh 
s, and the validity of theſe thoſe ſhips ſhould not be aud. 


laints, the * of ſhips much leſs ſhould they be declared 


Id for the ports of France, not legal prizes. 
F induces your memorialiſts to Further, without eſtimating the 
ct your High Mightineſſes to damage which neceſſarily muſt be- 
e, but even 1a inf? on in- fal on the ſeveral perſons intereſted 
ae reparation for damages al- in ſhips ſeized, or expoſed to ſei- 
if luſtained, and ſecurity for zure, the conſequences of a ſeizure 
* may accrue, Your memori- ſo unjuſt as that of Dutch ſhips, 
b alſo cannot diſpenſe with re- deſtined for the ports of France, 


ily laying open to your High will have the moſt dangerous in-- 


Pinefſes the lamentable con- fluence on the commerce and na- 

ces which will reſult to the vigation of the republic in general, 

Wants, and of courſe to the ſince not only the inevitable _ 
Wi 
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will de the abſblute ruin of all 
commerce with France, but the 


more ſo, as all the other nations, 
> which" until this time have em- 


prayed, and will again employ - 


teh ſhips to tranſport their mer- 
chandize to the ports of France, 
or other places, will be deprived 
of employing for the future, ſhi 
expoſed to be detained or made 
AS 

= Theſe premiſes will afford a vaſt 


ground of ſpeculation, when itwill 
pie your High Mightineſſes to 
Fellect, that notwithſtanding his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, by the firſt 
article of his regulations, concern- 
ing the navigation of neutral ſhips 
in times of war, under the date 
of July 26, 1778, has voluntarily 
forbidden all lis privateers and 
thips, to ſtop or ſeize any ſhip be- 
lopging to neutral powers, even 
| ailing from, or bound to, the 
"enemy's ports, excepting onl 
ue, nod thine dew 
wich contraband goods; judging 
it proper, 1 1 to 2 
chat his Majeſty reſerves the right 
of revoking this liberty, in caſe 
the power at war with him doth 
not think it proper to extend the 
fame fayour, before the expiration 
of fix months, to be computed 
from the date when the above re- 
ulations were publiſhed. Accord- 
to this, it may then happen 
that his. Chriftian Majeſty, in 
making repriſals, would alſo limit 
the franchiſements of the ſhips of 
this ſtate, when the memorialiſts, 
and other inhabitants of the Re- 
public, will ſee your Mightineſſes 
entirely deprived of their com- 
merce and navigation with the 
two kingdoms and their 1 
eies, and in this manner ſupport- 
ing, however uojuſtly, the vigo- 
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rous effects of war, th 
this Republic was aually nt 
ed therein. | 


Howe ver matters may tern 
your memorialiſts deem it nes 
to ſnhew to your High Mightin 
the horrible reſult of ſuch 20 
mercial decline, for all the | 

bitants of this country in oe 

ſeeing that by commerce the 
public is aggrandized ; th 
trade the finds the moſt (oli 
nefits, and that if her comm 
periſhes, the will ſoon find he 
on the brink of deſtruQion, W 
is ſtill further to be appreben 
when we have refleQed on the 


juſt 8 on the pan of 


Engliſh, the navigation and 
merce between this count 

France, and very likely by y 
evitable rupture with Eng 
both will be totally prevents 
may furniſh occaſion to other i 
doms to carry on our trade, 
which, againſt all reaſon and 
tice, the uſage will be forbid 
to the inhabitants of this Repul 
whilſt frequent examples, foun 
on moſt woeful experience, 
teach us, that one time orol 


by a certain concurrence of 


cumſtances, one branch of « 
merce taken away, can rene 
turn into its ancient courſe, 
Prompted thus by every m 
that can be alledged, your 0 
rialiſts reſpeQfully addrels 
High Mightinefſes, that It 
pleaſe them to prevent and rel 
the damages done to the med 
of this country, by the ſent 
her ſhips bound for the pou 
France, by the Engliſh ml 
againſt the faith of treaties, ® 
violence of the on hrs 
oppofition to natural equily. 1 
ox be for the future * 
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linary proceedin to thain- igſpeRion of the conſiguments and 
oy ts and 127 of other papers found on board the 
Geral inhabitants of this above ſhips would ſufficiently ſhew 


which they hold from God that they were not laden with any ' 
"ature, and on which the /ort of merchandize under the denomi- - 


in nation are bound by the nation of contraband goods, ſpecified 
ſolemn treaties to make no oX the third article of the Marine 


reaty, concluded in the month 


TIONS, . 

ut it will pleaſe your High 
inefſes to provide ſpeedily 
efcaciouſly, as well by the 
b ſerious repreſentations to the 


it of England, on the ſubject 


+ diſorders committed, and to 
at their conſequences, by 
a ſufficient protection, by 


means of the ſhips .of war, to 


tommerce and navigation of 
country, in ſuch a manner as 
| High Mightinefſes, inſpired 
your -acknowledy 
animated by paternal regard 
wa! for the proſperity of this 
dlic, mall judge proper. 


"—_ 


—— 


tier High Mightineſſes the 
& General the United 
ates, 9 p 


A MEMORIAL, 


Wfuly preſented by the Mer- 
nts and Oxpners of Ships of the 
on of Rotterdam. ww 


HAT very lately a conſider- 
able number of thips belong- 
lo the inhabitants of this 
and bound for France, have 
lopped at ſea either by the 
of the royal marine of Eng- 
er by commiſſioned ſhips of 
ume dation, and afterwards 
kd into the ports of Great 
m, Where they continue to be 
M hdaadiög the bare 


' ewhich might 


ed wiſdom, 


of December, 1674, between the 
Court of Great 
Republic. | | 


That this conduct of the Britiſh” 
grant injuſtice | of 
proved - 


nation, the- 


very eaftly 
by an appeal to the law 


well by the aforeſaid” treaty as by 


the explanatory Convention of 1675, 
will infallibly accelerate the entire 


ruin of the commerce and naviga- 


tion of the United Provinces, if 
not timely and efficacioufly pre- 


yented, 
Notwithſtanding the many ar- 


guments that might be urged, your 


memorialiſts will not trouble your 


High Mightinefſes with all the- 
reaſons they have to alledge in 
proof that the deſtruction of our 


commerce and navigation muſt fol- 
low, as the unavoidable conſe- 
quence of the unjuſt proceedings 


of the Englith our neighbours, f 
which there is no occaſion of any 


further proof, it having already 


been fully repreſented to your 


High Mightineſſes. 
| Your memorialiſts therefore only 
aſſume the liberty of obſerving in 
very few words, that by the ſeizure 
of their ſhips, although they may 
afterwards be releaſed even with 
indemnity, the neceſſary delays in 
ſuch caſes are yet highly prejudi- 
cial, and totally ruinous to the 
merchants of theſe provinces. © 
That, during the detention of 


the merchandize, the commodities 


D 4 - are 


ritain and this 


of nations, 
if it be not already evident, as 
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are. expoſed to the injury of the fall 
of, markets, and the merchants are, 
beſides, in that interval, deprived 
of the opportunity of furniſhing 
themſelves in return with ſuch 
© gonds as they intended when the 
A Feld cargoes arrived at theirdeſtined 

In ſhort, the. Dutch ſhips em · 
ployed for the tranſportation of 


_ merchandize to France and elſe- 


where, being detained, will, with- 
ont donbt, (the reſult of fuch pro- 
ceedipgs out of the queſtion) occa- 


8 ſion fewer numbers to be bired in 


ſuch ſervice for the future. 
That this feizure and detention 

are not only in themſelves ſuffi- 

cient entirely to ruin our commerce 


and navigation, but that this ruin 
Will be more rapidly brought on, 


whenever it ſhall pleaſe the En 

liſh nation to make a ſecond firide 
of injuſtice, and having ſeized the 
ſhips. bound for our French mer- 


chants, or from France to this 
State, hoy ha ve only to declare 
prizes. 


them legal | 


„ hat this proſpe&& is ſtill more 


deplorable, when your memorialiſts | 


reflect on the regulation given b 
his Obriftian Majeſty, — 26th 
of July laſt, concerning the navi- 
gation of neutral ſbips; becauſe, 
although that monarch therein 


ferhids the ſtoppage and ſeiaure of 


neutral ſhips, bound to or from an 
enemy's port, he nevertheleſs re- 
ſerves to himſelf a right of revok- 
ing that edict, in caſe any foreign 
power ſbould not agree to the 
regulation reſpefting neutral ſhips. 
From hence it neceſſarily reſults, 
that, if the Engliſh continue to 
dietain and ſeize our ſhips coming 

from France, or going thereto, we 
may & the ſame treatment 

from the French with regard to 
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4 


our, ſhips comin N 
to Greas, eit a5 f f 
means, and to. the total rin 
. theſe States, they will be depri 
of the benefits of commerce 
navigation with both counties 
Your memorialiſts, ther 
flatter themſelves that your 
Mightineſſes will find theſe eat 
ſufhciently concluſive to juli 
preſentation of this memori] 
alſo. that your High Mighinet 
will take ſuch meaſures, dich 
by your uſual wiſdom, and ag 
able to- the protection of the g 
merce and navigation of theſe yy 
vinces, in order to ſave them fr 
that total ruin with which they 
now threatened. 


* 


70 their High Mightineſes 
States General of the Vii 
Provinces, 


„ ad | 
7 MEMORIAL, 
Reſpetfully delivered from the 
chants, Proprietors of V * 
Exchange Inſurers, of the 1 
Aa. Rotterdam, 
rdrecht. 


HAT the unjuſt proct 
of interrupting the nau 
and commerce of the inhabils 
of this republic, for a conh0e 
time paſt, by Engliſh comm 
iss, as well as by the ſhiys 
officers of his Britannic Maj 
has put many proprietors 
N ſhips and goods 
been ſeized, under the indiſpes 
neceſſity of calling upon the 
ceſſion, and —＋ fatd 
protection of your High My 
neſſes, in order to obtain 2 fel 


of the ſhips and cargoes vhid! 


4 


* 


* 
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n thus "unjuſtly captured, and 
7 ined. p 


mon rights of nature, as by the 
moſt folemn treaties which now 


That beſides a great number of exiſt between Great Britain and 


«chants eſtabliſhed i 
10 as well as others through- 
tthe provinces, having prefent- 
4 reſpe&tful addreſs to your 
heb Mightineſſes, to ſee thoſe 
J redrefſed, of which, with 
at reaſon, they think they have 


right to com lain, your memo- 


its flattered themſelves, that 
jr High Mightineſſes letrers of 
mnendation to Count Welderen, 
& Envoy - Extraordinary and 
ipotentiary at the Court of 
at Britain, ſent at the requeſt 
the reclaimants, as well as by a 
penal notification addreſſed by 
w High Mightineſſes to Count 
elderen, in order for him to 
ent without delay the moſt Te- 
ws remonſtrances in the name of 
r High Mightineſſes, as well to 
$ Britannic "Majeſty, as to his 
liſters, (in which your memoria- 
acknowledged with gratitude 
paternal, care of your High 
gatineſſes, for the welfare of 
Inhabitants of this ſtate) that, 
expected, the ſaid letters of 
pommendation would have pro- 
ed the defired effect; that is to 
; that the =; ſo ſtopped and 
wuſtly ſeized, with their car- 
8, would ha ve been immediately 
it liber 
That the expences, damages, 
| ntereſts occaſioned by their 
ation, would have been de- 
Jed to the ſufferers, and that 
obabitants of this ſtate would 
e received the neceſſary aſſu- 
Kes, that they could have con- 
e to carry on their navigation 
' commerce with that freedom 
| — which they have a right 
ect, as well 2 the com- 


in theſe, 


this Republic; and that your | 
memorialiſts would then have had 


every reaſon to believe, that the 


violences hitherto committed, were 
the acts of private perſons, and 


committed without the order or 


| iris of the King of Great 
ritain, and that ſo far from 
avoiding them, his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, according to his acknow- 


ledged equity, would not have 
made, the leaſt difficulty of imme- 


diately remedying them, eſpecially 
after he had received our ju 
complaints from the hands of your 


High Mightineſſes. 


hat notwithſtanding your me- 
morialiſts, with great regret, per- 
ceive that all the repreſentations 
made by, or on the part of your 
High Mightineſſes on this ſubject, 
have only produced an injunction 


from the Lords. of the Engliſh ad- 


miralty, to releaſe the ſhips which 
were not laden With timber or rig- 


ging, but not that for the future, 


uch of our ſhips as might be laden 
with the under-mentioned articles 
ſhould be indemnified from cap- 


ture, and fo far from allowing the 


leaſt damages to the ſufferers con- 
cerned in the ſmall number of 


ſhips which have been releaſed, 
the Engliſh continue daily to de- 
tain ſuch of our veſſels as are laden 
with maſts, planks, hemp, and 
other articles for ſhip building, 
coming from the Baltic, and bound 
to France. | 

Your memorialiſts are alſo in- 
formed, that the intentions of the 
Britiſh Miniſtry are to order a con- 
fication of the lading of all ſhips 
whoſe cargoes they ſhall deem to 
belong to France; or rather, in this 

D 4] 2 caſe, 
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cCeaſe, where they ſhall think that 
- » the French have not an intereſt in 
the veſſels, to order them to be 
releaſed, but to. retain the cargo, 
reimburſing only the value, and 
paying only the freightage of the 


. Under this conſideration, as 
they cannot but allow, that on the 
one hand this mode of arguing,. 
and this manner of acting, by the 
Britiſh Miniſtry, are diametrically 
oppoſite to the reciprocal obliga- 
tions which bind the two nations, 
the rights of men, as ſanctioned 
by the laws of nature and nations, 
as well as to the marine treaty of 
the 11th of December, 1674, in 
particular; on which, notwith- 
ſtanding this republic hath not on 
| her part made the leaſt infra ct ĩon, 
and that ſuch procedures muſt 
evidently wound and even deſtroy 
thoſe rules of equity and good 
faith, from which civilized nations 
ought not to depart ; ſo, on the 
other hand, if the Engliſh Miniſ- 
try ſhould obſtinately perſiſt in 
ſuch an unjuſt conduct, the conſe- 
'- quences muſt neceſſarily bring on, 
not only the total ruin of a great 
number of your memorialiſts, who 
are immediately intereſted, but 
alſo the entire decline of the com- 
merce and navigation of all the 
inhabitants of this country, on 
which the welfare, proſperity, and 
preſervation of the ſtate entirely 
depend. 
heſe evils have been exem- 
plified in former times, but parti- 
cularly in the years 1746, 1747, 
and 1748, and from 1756 to 1758.” 
In the fiſt period we may eſtimate 
' 2 loſs of npwards of twenty mil- 
tions, cauſed by the Engliſh on 
the commerce and navigation of 


= 
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this State; E * 


| Tips according to the ſums award- 
ed * - 


of ſhips by the delay of fuch 
ſential to this republic, willei 


leſs employed than the ſhips! 


, 


period, near twelye F 
is ſufficiently proved by the os 
ed records of thoſe times, 
which are laid before your 
Mightineſſes. 
ſides, the value of the 

contained in the ſhips now 4d 
ally detained in England, ang 
already to a very conſider 
ſum, which is not only exchy 
from circulation, but the tor 
of it, or of great part of 
ſuch, proceedings continue un 
the frivolous pretext that it hy 
to the French, and is, unde 
deſcription, 10 be confiſcated,” 
fall almoſt entirely on the Dy 
merchants, aſſurers, &c, to wi 
we muſt again add, the prodigi 
damage occaſioned to the oy 


ſels, the continuance of wages 
proviſions during the detention 
well as the ſtoppage of the nay 
tion during the interval. 
Further, the ſeamen on bt 
ſuch veſſels, and who are { 


eſcape or be ſeduced into the je 
of Great Britain. In ſho, if 
inhabitants. of this Republic 
prevented from freely navigt 
in a manner agreeable to thel 
of treaties, their veſſels wil 


other nation, on whom the 
liſh dare not impoſe the [ane 
ſtrictive law; conſequently 
ſhips of the latter will be empl 
ed in tranſporting the good 
merchandize, the exportation 
vend of which, intereſts 25 
the inhabitants of the non, 
their beneficial importation 
the ſouth cf Europe. 
The conſideration of all b 
objects colleRively deten 


- 


nemorialifls again to addreſs 
; High Mightinefles, and to 
lore once more your ſovereign 
$ effcacious protection. Their 
norials are founded upon well 
anded apprebenſions of inevit- 
min, not only to themſelves, 
o the State at large, if the 
lin Miniſtry obſtinate ly perſiſt 


their» preſent proceedings to- 


ards our . non ,9 
Finally, your memorialiſts firmly 
lere, that this State is neither de- 
jt in power, nor That her inſiabi- 
wal inclination or courage to 
4 e on it as inſuſferable, 
a nation which owes the: ſecurity 
{preſerwation of her rim and re- 
ws liberties to the aſeftance and 
ation of this republic, and 
ties of mutual and pofittive intereſt, 
| dare; againft the firſt prin- 
fight, 540 2 ns 
tons, 8 
n treaties, for the reaſon only of 
16 very na- 
we fay, to cauſe ſo 
þ truuble and prejudice "2 the 


i 


te and navigation of this re- 


vie, and that in ſo' notorious a 
mer, that the total ruin of indivi- 
Ws, and the entire decay of trade, 
well as of navigation,” muſt be the 
I reſult of their conduct. * 


— 
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'A MEMORIAL, 
Wnered by. ir Joſeph Yorke, to 


le Deputies of the States Gene- 
ad the 224 of November, 
| "A EIR High Mi btineſſes 

© Will have received, by the 


— 
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anſwer from Lord Suffolk, one of 
his Majeſty's Principal Secretaries, 
of State, to the Count Welderen, 
dated the;19ih of October, the 


moſt convincing proofs of his Ma- 


jeſty's friend ihip towards them. 
After an explicit detail of the 
hoſtile and unprecedented conduct 
of his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, 
which conduct occaſioned , the 
ſeeming irregularity of the Court 


of Great Britain, in ſeizing the 


ſhips appertaining to neutral pow- 
— — to the — of mg 
the meaſure bath been tully ex- 
lained on the principles of neceſ- 
ty and fſelt-defeace, againſt an 
enemy who hath ever. acted co- 
yertly and by furprize.—The mo- 
deration.. and equity of the King 
my maſter, would not it him 
to diſregard the complaints of the 
ſubjects of their High Mighti- 
neſſes, from the moment there ap- 
ed a poſſibility to rene them. 

t is for this reaſon that his Ma- 
jeſty has declared his intention to 
releaſe the Dutch veſſels, under 
conditions the moſt amicable and 
the leaſt diſadvantageous, as far is 
circumſtances will admit. The 
war, however, ſtill continues, and 
the active endeavours of the ene 
my to puſh matters to extremity, 
obliges his Majeſty to guard againſt 
e wiſhes, neyers 

theleſs, to. involve his good neigh» 
bours and allies as little as poſſible 
and although France has. even 
threatened to iavade his Majeſty's 
dominions and territories, having, 
for that purpoſe, aſſembled nume- 
rous | armies on their coaſt, - the 
King, my maſter, ſtill ſorbears to 
claim ſuch ſuccour from their 
High Mightineſſes as they are 
bound to grant, by the moſt ex- 
plicitand ſolemn treaties, whenever 


[Dd] 3 fuch 
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ſueh ſuccours may be on his part 
_ required, __— the treaty of 
1698; and the parate article of 
17163 his Majeſty confines him- 
ſelf for the preſent Olely to lay be- 
fore heir High Mightineſſes the 
ſtate of affairs, the motive of his 
conduct, and the neceſſity he finds 
himſelf under to take meaſures tor 
his own defence, and the er- 
vation of his dominions. | 
It is only with this view tbat 1 
am ordered by his Brirannic Ma- 
y, 40 propoſe to their High 
htineſſes a conference, to con- 
ſider of the moft prope? means to- 
warde an amieable regulation of 
ſuch à mode of proceeding in fu- 
tune, reſpecting ſuch articles as bis 
Mujefty,” without yielding to his 
cannot - poſſibly ſuffer 
them to be ſupplied Wim It can- 
not have eſcaped” the attention: of 
their Ni n Mis ineſes, that Lord 
SUP iu explaininig his Majeſty's 
ſentiments to Count Welderen, 
fully demogſtrated the” King's ſin- 
cere deſire to x Moe ſtricteſt re- 
gard to the fairh of treaties av/farias 
do not ditectly tend 9 
him to 11 It 0 
m6" metis his inten 
Nis wilh, to cauſe N 
riprion' to che eommeree 7 85 
land, uſually | earned: / 
Pogrive, - excepting 


ene and 


nüdpaf ores; and è vet this reſtric- 


HE" 8 a which ue l | 
Y T my maſter hath entertaut 
that your High r 


tion ſhall be enjoyed With equity, 
and, I am confident; ver 
palſitle degree of generoſiy,' :; 

I therefore, is dbedienee to my 
inſtrscltohs /haye taken the liberty 
to requeſt un audience, to know 
whether, in conſequence” of the 
anſwer delivered t Count Wel- 
deren, their High Mijghtineſſes 
are reſolved to open a conference 
un me? On wy part, I jutreat 


With 


you id aſſure their High N. 
neſſes, that as well from wy by 
authoriſed by his Majefly, wi 
my being perſonally diſpoſed, i 
a refdence in this country. g 
years, their High Mighty 

will find in me every lead 
attend to their b 
regard 197 their welfare; ad 
flatter myſelf that in the courle d: 
the conterence I. thall: eonyin 
them, that whatever forced 4 
affected turn may have been g 
to the conduct of my Court, U 
been founded on the juſtice, 
deration, and neceſſity of our 
tion- in ation of the dy 
Gonvof their High Mightine 
on what. I have laid beſote the 

I truſt that their known ci 


and friĩendihip towards bis K 
ty, agreeable ec read ” TX 
rahces:by heir Envoy, will | Or 
ſuſhejentonat, io authorize M 
ſabjecti o carry naval ſtores, 110 
conupy, 0 France, as being rde 
moi dan object to tht rnſy's 
rity of Gre Britain. joh. 
\s LES, Get | ur © 
TI" K STALL ny 1 
A W MORAL; _ 
r 
e by kis Excellenc 1 
augnyon, hich 
= IM 40 the States Genen n 
the United Provinces of th . 0 
Countries b 


mated with — 1 1 del 
atin th rfe wart 00 
abit becken 7 France 1d | 
89925 General, will, in "he ph a 
circumfrtances, "ſerupuloulh ache 
to the principles of abſolute 
trality, bas induced his Mee 


comprehend the * oy 
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regulation which was made 
mouth of July laſt, concern- 
—.— and navigation 
ers. | 4 

icy has ſtin lefs reaſon 
doudt 45 perſeyerance of your 

Mightineſſes in theſe princi- 
s fer ſo many affurances 
1 in claiming their captures, 
Ich are the foundation and gua- 
ee of the ſolid repoſe and pro- 
ij of the Republic. But his 


gel, notwithſtanding, wiſhes | 


procure on this head a more cer- 
n aſſurance, and It is with this 
that bis Majeſty has ordered 
todemand of your 2 4 
es a clear and ſpetific exp 


: 
- 


von of your ulterior determina- 


s, and ſo to ſtate them, that 
Majeſty may be enabled to 
oe whether they tend to maĩn- 
| or annul the reciprocal regu- 
ans which his Majeſty would 
to conſolidate. © 
The better to explain his Ma- 
ys news and intentions to your 
lo Mightinefſes, I have the ho- 


ir of notifying to you, that the 


Io my maſter flatters himſelf, 
tyour anſwer to this Memorial 
i1 preſerve to the flag of the 


med Provinces, all the liberty 


lch of right belongs to them as 


Independent State, and to their 
hinerde all the reſpect which is 


by the law of nations, and 
nh of treaties, 
The leaſt derogation from thoſe 
neiples of neutrality you bave 
ed, will betray à partiality, 
mequences of which will in- 
de of putting an end 
wt ovly the advamages which 


Majeſty promifes to your flag 


caſe of u ſtrict obſervance of 


My, bur alfo the effential 
en nd benefits which the 


commerce of the United Provifites 


enjoy in all the ports of his king - 
mne 2 


This Metorixl is preſented 
without any other motive, than to _ 
ſhew the _ will and — 
his Ma our High Mi 
— þ 1 -Y al 

Hague, Dec. 8, 1778. 


3 
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powers ſhould. not 


Oabex of the Prench King's Cov 
eil of State, which is to take 


0 —_ — 4 — — ct 


1779. and revokes, with reſpect 
to the ſubjeQs of the United 
Provinces of the Low Countries, 
(the City of Amſterdam etcept- 
ed) all the ets =: given, 
by the firſt article of the regula- 
tion of the 26th of July, 1978, 
to the at ae of neutral veſ- 
ſels: direQs alſo, that all Hol- 
land veflels ſhall 3 
execute the firſt, ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth articles of the 
regulation of the 21ſt of Oco- 
ber, 17443 ſubjecti the ſaid 
veſſels to the payment of — 2 
on freightage, and to the mak- 
ing a new entrrx. 


Fanuary 14, 1779. Jen 8 
Extra from the Reifer of the | 
Council of State. E of 70 


HE King having declared, 
regulation of the 26th 


place on the 26th of 1 55 


| 142 2 | 
of July laſt, concerning, the nayi- 


gation of neutral veſſels, that he 
reſerved to himſelf the power of 
revoking the liberty granted by the 
firſt article, in caſe the belligerent 
grant the like 
within the ſpace of fix months ; 
and his Majeſty, judging it pro- 
per to make known his intentions, 


relative to the veſſels belonging to 


[P 4] 4 


2» * 1 
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the, ſubjeQs of the Republic of flag, is conſequence of l., 
"the United, Provinces of the Low . peadence, and inegiy g 
untries, has in council ordered merce, which the rights of t 
and declared as follows Matt and treaties ſecure 


8 refs, wi the ft | - Majeſty, 
ac. Article the 1ſt. ſaid cit 


1 
* 


N 


„Haorincss, Nan 


their 


bas made the = triotic exer- Maxine, and to give | 
: ons, to e e Republic to proof, that he landed his cargg 
procure, from the Court of Lon- no other port or harbour 0 
don, tbe ſegurity, of that unlimit- Republic than that of Auer 
liberty, which belongs to their His Majeſty alſo exjins * 
2:4] | Su 3H £14 
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:fary,. to refuſe in future 


certificate to thoſe, who 


| not be provided with — 
ol their integrity, or who 
— having landed 
jr cargo in any other port or 
e Republic e 
;, His Majeſty eipecialſy com- 
ad his — to the re- 
le al the United Provinces of 
Low Countries, ſtrictly to at- 
ito the due obſervance of this 


Majeſty orders and -com- 
a the Duke de Penthievre, 


uin of France, to ſign the - 


nion of the preſent order, 
ich ſhall be entered on the re- 
x of the Admiralty, and from 
ace. all the neceſſary letters 
|| be diſpatched, Wh 16604 
den in the King's Council of 
e, his Majeſty being preſent, 
at * — Jan. 14. 1779. 
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mrial. preſented by Sir Jo 
arte, 10 ie States General he 


High agd Mighty Lords, 
| I King of Great Britain, 
from the friend ſhip he has 
your High Mightineſſes, and 
bg iato conſideration the re- 
| reciprocally between Sove- 
u, has hitherto foreborne in- 
ung in the negociation which 
den carrying on relative to 
proteCtion: to be given to the 
Wortation of all forts of naval 
a during the war, which is 
ah carrying on between your 
Mighlineſſes and France; 
proceedings of the 


ed ambaſſador forbi his keep- 


ing ſilence any — — and his Ma- 
jeſty would think he wronged the 


ancient leagues between his crown 


and your High Mightineſſes, if he 
did not inform them to what dan- 
er they will expoſe themſelves, 
y liſtening to propoſals. which 


will oblige them to infringe a 
neutrality Which they have fo. 


often declared they wiſhed to 
ſupport, and which at once at- 
tack their independence, ſap. the 
baſis of their government, and 


threaten nothing leſs than their 


diſunion. 


too well inſtructed not to feel that 
a foreign power, who takes upon 
itſelf the right of granting part- 
cular favours to part of your go- 


vernment to the prejudice of the 


reſt, can have no other view than 


to ſow diſcord, and to break the 
ties which unite vou; and that if 
other powers were to follow the 


fame example, the Republic would 
be torn to pieces by an internal 
combuſtion, and an univerſal anat- 
chy would ſucceed. 2 

Thus far the intereſt only of 
your High Mightineſſes ſeems con- 
cerned ; but when we perceive that 


the end of all theſe intrigues is 


manifeſtly deſigned to cauſe theRe- 
public to quarrel with the King, 
and to bring on a war between 

our High Mightineſſes and Great 


ritain, under the ſeducing pre- 


tence of a perſect neutrality-and 


the intereſt of trade, the King can 


no longer remain an indifferent 


ſpectator. but finds himſelt obliged 
to lay before your High Mightineſ- 


ſes the danger into which France 


wiſhes to plunge you. 5 
« What right has France te 
dictate to your High Mightineſſes 
the arrangements you ought. to 
| make 


** Your High Mightineſſes are 


- 
— — — OR — 
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to redouble 


make with England ? When and 
How bas that court obtained any 


ſuch right ? The treaty which your 


High Mightinefſes do, and which 
the King might reclaim, contains 


nothing of that kind ; it muſt 


therefore be ſought for in the am- 
dbitious views of that power, which 
Bas made a league with the rebels 


/ of America, and now endeavours 
| 4 bring other ſtates into it with 


m. | 
la ORober laſt the King, in 


an amicable manner, communi- 


' cated his fitnation and ſentiments 


40 your High Mightineſſes. by a 


memorial delivered to your Envoy, 


- Count Welderen, by the late Lord 


Suffolk, in which he explained his 


views, and the neceſſiiy he was 


under to defend himſelf againſt an 
enemy, who had attacked him by 
voy ze'in an unjuſt manner ; and 
although that enemy bas gone fo 


Kar as to dictate to your High 


| Mightineſſes, what they were to 


4 during the preſent troubles; his 
Majeſty; far from imitating any 


ſuch arbitrary conduct, only pro- 
Jt Y y PF 


t confer with his ambaſſador upon 
hat was moft r to be done 


ſor the ſecurity, &c. of the two 


1 


countries. Your High Migbtineſ- 
Er, it is true, to m great regret, 
thooght to decline this of- 
fer, and to infiſt upon the literal 


und frict obſervance of a treaty 


which you yourſelves muſt ſee is 
f tible with the ſeeurity of 
Great Britain, and contrary to the 
Spirit aud ſtipulations of all the 
treatiet between the two 


« What . can \be more im- 
portant, more indiſpenſable, than 
"thar of depriving the enemy of any 
waterighs which may enable them 


/ 


quivocal friend 


High Mightinefſes' of the 
delire he l. 

mony between the two nations 
renew the 
them to maintain the libentib 
able to the orders 
King's ſhips and privaten, 
withſtanding the advantage 
may reſult from it to the est 


to your High Mightineſſes 


of others; fo direQly conty 
the unjon and inde 


jow, unleſs a condeſceußot 


ho are hurt by the parti 
thought it derogatory 


o red: their efforts d 
war ? and how can d — fled 
| thoſe materials be ed | of 
alliances fo often rene wed be bli 


the two nations, or with the 
ances of friendſhip, which 
High Mightinefſes are cont 
profeffing to the King ?''fy 
vent future bad conſequence 
to aſſure the R blic of the 


3 
Lane en e 
has ordered. me to affure 


re he has to cultivate good 
romiſes he mt 


legal trade to their ſubjeds, y 
9 


but his Majeſty orders me 00 
that he cannot rt from 


© — 


«© The example witich I 
has ſet of favouring ſome mes 


of the Republic to the deni 


your High N the | 
hopes never to be obliged o 
vie ws f France obliges # 


take that method of making a 
to thoſe members of che Regt 


his enemies. | His Majefty'® 


' digniry of ſovereignt) to” 
cord in any neighbouring in 
the" court of France,” wis 


DSD 


2 


SAT E A PERS./ / 


ec of Amlterdaw and 


om certain duties im- por 


| 0n the other members of the 
tlie, to puniſn them for ha v- 
wade . of that ſovereign 
which belon s to them, Can- 
ut ſhew all Wh the mo- 
dich have engaged France 
ve with America. 
The King is always ready to 
in bis power for the advan- 
aud tanquility of the ſubje cts 
te Republie, provided ĩt is 
patible with the intereſts, « 
kiogdoms, 9 
He fla ters himſelf, thar your 
b Mightinefſes will, on this oc- 
, coglult your true intereſts, 
jout ae yourſelves to be 
dated by foreign views, and 
hal will co-operate/ by that 
x to keep up the good intel- 
ce between the two nations, 
that his Majeſty may never be 


ved to take other meaſures to- 


kk the Republic, than thoſe 


3 cod a of 


uy dictate. 
Cech. 


Jos Ern vanes 
"ys "Up 2:4 8h if 


| 27 eth of * 


3 


* = 


% 
tered te be colleQed, in all the 
ts of his 2, not anl} 
the right of freightage, but alſo 
that o NH fer OE as well upon 
the ſhips of Holland as thoſe * 
the other Provinces, and upon the 
merchandize with which they ſhall 
be laden, excepting from thoſe diſ- 
poſitions, the cities of Amſterdam 
and Haarlem; and his Majeſty be- 
ing willing to grant the ſame ex- 
ception 10 the whole Province of 
Holland, the Sieur Moreau de 
Beaumont, Counſellor, of State in 
Ordinary, and of the Council of 
the Royal Finances, has made the 
following report; The King, be- 
ing preſent in his council, has or- 
dered, and does order, that, the 
execution of, the ordinances of the 
14th of January, the 27th of 

and the 5th of June, ſhall be 
pended, until a new . to the 
contrary, ig. ſavour of the faid 
Province of Holland excluſively 3 
provided nevertheleſs, the captains 
belonging to the 5 
vance be furni with. a 

gate, either from the Commiſſary 


belonged to a citizen __ 
Proyince, and that, their lad 
conſiſted of articles. of their — 
growth, fiſhery, N Fe wi 5 
commerce. His. Majeſty com- 
mangs and enjoins is Int | 
and Commiſſaries ia his Provinces, 
to attend to the execution of this 
ſent ordina ce. Given in the 

Va. s Council of 2 r at 
Fl e * AM 0 *%y 

t, ot Ju 
thouſand ſeven hundred — y 1 — 
tyrnine. 


1 15 Geh 


„ 


2 Ant NE, 


Memes 


in the moſt 


-»- 
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Memurial preſented "by Sir Joſeph 
ay — Extraordinary 
' and of the King 
Great Britain, to their - 
2 1 the States 0 0 
the United Provinces of the 
Lo — 84 on "the 224 of 


8 17 


N High er Lords, 
| | CE — 4 by the deela- 
78 ration made at London on 
the 13th of March laſt year, fully 
— the vaſt and dangerous 
deſigns which the Family Com- 
bid had before announced to Eu- 
rope, this part of the world muſt 
bear witneſs to the wiſdom and 
moderation of the King of Great 
Britain, who endeavoured to ward 
off the calamities of war, avoid 

„as much as' poſſible, e engaging 

neighbours and allies. 
4.4 A conduct hike this, founded 
| pointed moderation, 
ſeemed ſo much to embolden the 
court of Verſailles, that after per- 
fidigaſly encouraging of rebel ſub- 
Jects, undet the maſk of liberty, 
pes and independence, to 

lunge a poignard i into the heart of 

(15 het 74 France, not 

A with ſo hoftile a pro- 
— bas, without any national 
quarre draWwnSpain into i its views, 
and, without sn plauſible reaſons 
| ro colour the deſign, is making every 
preparation that an imperions'dif- 
rey can dictate to invade the 
itiſh iſan dss. 
_—_ On the news of theſecexthions 
nary and greet'preparations, your 
High. Mit Sneffes cannot but juſ- 
F thi preſſing and veiterated in- 
ſtances which the King of Great 
Britain could not but make to you, 
relative to the uaval armament ; - 
* the notorious danger of Eng- 


dinary ſubjects of theſeProyj 


land will no doubt cony 


. . 
nees,whoh 
againſt it, of 
of this requeſt of 


hitherto ſpoke 
neceſſity 
court. 

e But thoſe motives, 


were only palliatives to preiey 


evil, are now out of ſeaſon; 


| | danger is become ij imminen, 


the remedy mutt be ſpeedy, 
ſtipulations of a treaty, for 
on the intereſts of trade only, 1 
give of way to thoſe founded o. 
areſt intereſts of the two na 
The moment is come 16 d 
whether Great Britain, why 
2 ſo much blood, and expe 
much treaſure to ſucconr of ol 
and to maintain liberty and re 
on, is to have no other reh 
againſt the malice and enyy 0 
enemies, than her own cot 
and her own internal ſtreng 
whether the is to be abandone 
her moſt antient friends and il 
to moſt ambitious views d 
Houſe of Bourbon, which i 
cruſh all, to reign over all; 
whether Europe in genenl, 
your High Mightinet es in | 
cular, will with indifference 
ſyſtem eſtabliſhed, which wil 
dently deſtroy that equilibn 
which is the only guarantee 
your commerce; liberty, and 
exiſtence itſelf. - 
= «6 The King, High and My 
Lords, has 100 bigh an opmit 
the underſtanding, the good 
and the wiſdom of the Republi 
doubt a moment of the ſentind 
of your High Mightineſſes on, 
occaſion. A nation 2 
contains ſcarce any thing do 
detait of the dangers which 
ambition of France ſuccel 
created, whoſe beſt days ® 
with their union with Legit 


. 


+ a nation accuſtomed to 
; he ſiteral execution of a hard 
has too much generoſity 
© full thoſe which have unit- 
u intereſts of the tWO nations 
of a.century. "Ry, 
P in this — 4. joined 
| that is | held moſt ſacred 
„ men, that the under writ- 
Anbaſſador Extraordinary. and 
ipotentiary from the King of 
at Britain, has, by expreſs oro 
the honour to notify to your 
\ Mightineſſes, that the dan- 
which threatens bis kingdoms, 
ſitates bis Majeſty to reclaim, 
Lout loſs of time, the ſuccours 
lated in the treaties of 1678, 
others, and of which the Caſus 
{ris is ſo fully explained in the 
te article of 1716. His Ma- 
| expeQts the ſame with confi- 
from a neighbour who has 
er failed in his engagements, 
for the reſt confides in the di- 
benediction on the juſtneſs of 
cauſe, and on the fidelity and 
ur of his ſubje&s. 
The underwritten waits with 
weateſt impatience for a juſt, 
edy, and fayourable anſwer, 
[1s ready to confer with the de- 
&s of your High Mightineſſes 
what ſteps are further neceſſary 
be taken, 


(Signed) 
Joszyn Yorks.” 
e, Jul 22, 1779. 


— 1 


Mutions of their High Mightineſ- 


8, relating to Pau] Jones's 8 
mm and Prizes, delivered to the 
git Ambaſſador at the Hague, 
! the 25th 6 October, 17579. 


HAT their High Mighti- 
veſſes being informed that 


three frigates had lately arrived at 
the Texel, namely, two French 
and one called an American, com- 
manded by Paul Jones, bringing 
with them two prizes taken by 
them in the open ſea, and called 
the Serapis and the Counteſs of 
Scarborough, deſcribed in the am- 
baſſador's memorial. That their 
High Mightineſſes having for a 
century paſt ſtrictly obſerved the 
following maxim, and notified the 
ſame by placards, viz. that they 
will in no reſpe& whatever pretend 
to judge of the legality or illega- 
lity of the actiens of thoſe who 
bave on=the open ſea taken an 

veſſels which do not belong to this 
country, and bring them 1nto any 
of the ports of this Republic ; that 
they only open their ports to them 
to give them ſhelter from ſtorms 


or other diſaſters ; and that they 


oblige them to put to ſea again 
with their prizes without unload= 
ing or diſpoſing of their cargoes, 
bur letting them remain exactly as 
when they arrived; That their 
High Mightinefſes will not exa- 
mine whether the prizes taken by 
the three frigates in queſtion belong 
to the French or the Americans, 
or whether they are legal or illegal 
prizes, but leave all that to be de- 
rermined Dy the proper judges, 
and will oblige them to put to ſea, 
that they may be liable to be re- 
taken, and by that means brought 
before the proper judge, particu- 
larly as his Excellency the Ambaſ- 
ſador muſt own he would have no 
leſs a right to reclaim the above- 
mentioned ſhips, if they bad been 
private property, than as they have 
been King's ſhips ; therefore their 
High Mightineſſes are not autho- 
riſed to paſs judgment either u 
theſe prizes, or the perſon of Payl 
| Jones; 


Jones; that as to What regards acts . dictated relative 
bf bumanity, their High Mighti- wounded men on board th 
neſſes have already made appear King's ſhips the Serapis and 
how ready they ate to ſhew them ieſs of Scarborough, I ems 
towards the wounded on board of comply with the Ae ordeng 
the veſſels. and that they have Majeſty, by renewing in the ' 
given orders accordingly. That eſt and moſt prefling mann 
an extract of the preſent reſolu- requeſt that theſe ſhips aud 
tion thall be given to Sir Joſeph crews may be ſtopped, and 
© Yorke by the Agent Vander Burch vered up, which the pine | 
de Spierinxhock  _ Jones of Scotland, who is 
Ai the ſame time it was reſsly- ſubject, and a criminal gf 
ed, that word ſhould be ſeat to State, has taken. 
the N N of Amſterdam that The ſentiments of equiy 


their High Mightineſſes approve juſtice which your High Mi 
their proceedings, and adhere to neffes poſſeſs, leave me no wn 

| ug placard of the 3d of Novem- doubt but that, upon mar 0 f 
ber, 1750, by which it is forbid beration upon all the circum the | 
to meddle with any prizes, or to of this affair, you will ach prod 


Open their cargoes, ſo as by that ledge the reaſonableneſs of thi 
means to free them from bein re- queſt, founded both on the1 
Aken, &c. That this is triftly to folemn treaties now ſubſiſin 
obſerved with regard to the tween Great Britain and the 
*pis and Counteſs of Scarbo- ed Provinces, and the right 
rough. Their High Mightineſſes cuſtoms of nations in friendfii 
authoriſe the ſaid Admiralty to or- alliance. 
der matters ſo that theſe five ſhips I be ſtipulation of the ta 
do put to ſea as ſoon as poſſible. Breda of the 1oth of july if 
and that they take care they are (Ol Stile) confirmed parted 
not furniſhed with any warlike or in that of 1716, and all the} 
- naval ſtores but what are abſolutely Ones, are too clear and incontek 
neceſſary to carry them ſafe to the in that reſpect for the full io 
_ firſt foreign port they can come at, them not to be felt. ; 
in order that all ſuſpicion of their The King would think he 
being fitted out here may drop, gated from his own dignt, 
| well as that of your High 
tineſſes, was he to enter into 


Memorial preſented by Sir Joſeph particulars of a caſe ſo note 
. Yorke, his Majeſty's Ambaſſa ip As that in queſtion, or to ſet he 
at the Hague, t their High the eyes of the ancient m 
Mightineſſes, requefting the deli. and allies of his crown ana0 
es up the Serapis and Coun. examples of other Princes 
teſs 0 


Scarborough, taken States; but will only remark 
W 0 dn all the placards even of yours 


: Mightineſſes require that al 
High and Mighty Lords, | captains of foreign armed m 
1. thanking your High Mighti- fhall, upon their arrival, p* 

1 neſſes for the orders which your their letters of marque of c 


Jones. 


STATE PAPERS, 
«nd authoriſes, according to 


tom of Admiral ties, to treat 
doſe as pirates whoſe letters 


bund to be illegal for want 
ing granted by a ſovereign 


s quality of Pau] Jones, and 


e circumſtances of the affair, 


10 notorious for your High 
ſoveſſes to be ignorant of 
The eyes of all Europe are 
on your reſolution; your 
Mightinefſes know too well 
ahne of good faith not to give 
- of it in this eſſential 
tre. The ſmalleſt deviation 
o facred a rule, by weaken- 
the friendſhip of neighbours, 
produce ſerious eonſequences. 
je King has always gloried in 
ating the friendſhip of your 
Mightineſſes 3 his Majeſty 
tly perſiſts in the ſame ſen- 
its; but the Engliſh nation 
not think that 1t any ways 
(deſerved its fellow-citizens to 
ppnſoned in the ports of the 
qu very of no character, 
ect of the fame country, and 
enjoys that liberty which they 
Grived of. 
b for theſe and many other 
jg reaſons, which cannot eſcape 
widom and penetration of your 
1 that the un- 
ten hopes to receive a . 
dd fayourable anſwer = Arn 
10 the juſt expeQations of 
King bis maſter and the Britiſh 


| (Signed) 
Jos zen York us.” 


« the Hague, Oct. 29, 1779. 


de anſwer which their High 
Ineſſes cauſed to be given to 
bore memorial was in brief; 


That they will in no reſpect 


1 


143 
take upon them to judge of the 
legality or illegality or thoſe who 
have on the open ſea taken any 
veſſels which do not belong to 
their country; that they only 
open their ports to give them ſhel- 
ter from ſtorms or other diſaſters _ 
and that they oblige them to go to 
ſea again with their prizes without 
ſuffering them to unload or diſpoſe 
of any part {of their cargoes, that 
they may be liable to be re-taken 
in the ſame ſtate they were taken z 
but do not think themſelves au- 
thorized to paſs judgment upon 


thoſe prizes, or the perſon of Paul 
Jones, &c.” 


— —— 


Memorial preſented by Sir Joſeph 
| Yorke, 40 their High Mightine(- 
ſes, Now. 26th, 1779. 


'High and Mighty Lords, 

HE _ cannot without 
ſurprize fee the ſilence that 
has been obſerved, with regard to 
the memorial which the under- 
written had the honour to preſent 
upwards of four months ago to 
your High Mightineſſes, requiring 

the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty. 
His Majeſty would not have 
claimed the aſſiſtance of his allies, 
if he had not been fully authorized 
to it by the menaces, the prepara- 
tions, and even the attacks of his 
enemies; and if he had not 
thought your High Mightineſſes as 
much intereſted in the preſervation 

of Great Britain as in their own. 

The ſpirit and the letter of the 
treaties confirm- this truth. Your 
High Mightinefſes are too wiſe 
and too juſt to diſpenſe with the 
obſervance of them, having par- 
ticuiarly yourſelves ſolicited the 
addition 


8 


— 


%. 


* 
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addition of the ſeparate article of 


the treaty of 1716, in which the 
_ Caſus Fæderis is ſtipulated in a 
clear and inconteſtible manner. 

. The hoſtile declaration made at 
Londos by the Marquis de Noailles, 
the attack of Jerſey, the fiege of 


Gibraltar, and all the other noto- 


rious enterprizes, are fo _ 
elear proofs· of a manifeſt 280 
ſion. Beſides which, your High 
Mightineſſes ha ve ſeen, during the 
Þ . ſummer, that the combined 
forces of the Houſe of Bourbon 
were evidently directed againſt bis 
Majeſty's kingdoms; and although 
the vigorous meaſures of the King, 


'* . the zealous and patriotic efforts of 


the nation, crowned with the bleſ- 
ſings of Providence, have happily 
hithe 


rto fruſtrated their ambitious 


deſigns, yet the danger exiſts ſtill, 


and the enemy continues ſtill to 
announce their intended attacks 


and invaſions, under the protection 
of their naval forces. 

The King can never imagine 
that the wiſdom of your High 
Mightineſſes can permit them to 
remain indifferent in intereſts ſo 
ſolid and fo common to both coun- 


ies, and ſtill leſs that they ſhould 


not be convinced of the juſtice of 
the motives which have determined 
bis Majeſty to claim that ſuccour 
which is his due on ſo many ac- 
counts. His Majeſty would rather 
rſuade himſelf that your High 
ightinefſes, having reſolved to 


augment their navy, had through 


prudence kept back their anſwer 
til] they were better able to furniſh 
the ſuccour required. | 


It is for this reaſon, that, in 


renewing this ſubjeQ in the moſt 
preſſing manner, I have orders to 
requeſt of your High Mightineſſes 
moſt amicably- not to defer the 


* 


— 


concertin of meaſures, in 4 
to fulfil their engagements On 1 
head. The deciſion of your Hy 
Mightineſſes is ſo neceſſary k 
ſo important in its conſeguene 
that the King would think hi 
ſelf wanting to himſelf, his f. 
jects, and the Republic, if his 


platry 
nme 


] ih t: 
jeſty did not recommend this fii+dn 
fair immediately to the moſt ; 
rious deliberation of your H! 
Mightineſſes. It is of infinite u up 
port io the King to have mae eee 


made clear, by a ſpeedy and i 
mediate anſwer to fo eſſential 


_ 
His Majeſty hopes, from f 
equity of your High Mightineſſe 
that their anſwer will be conſom 
able to the treaties and the ſent 
ments of friendihip he has alw 
had for the Republic; and it wi 
be my the reſolutions ( 
High Mightineſſes, that 
Majeſty propoſes to take ſuch k 
ture meaſures as may be me 
adapted to circumſtances, and me 
proper for the ſecurity of hiseſtate 
the welfare of his people, and t 
dignity of his crown. 
Done at the Hague, Nov. 26, 1779 
| (Signed) 
Jos zen Your 


_— 


Treaty of Friendſhip and Comment 
| rw A the thr King « 
. the United States of North Amt 
rica. . CL 
(U. E Moſt Chriſtian Ku 

and the Thirteen Uni 
States of North America, F 
New - Hampſhire, Maſſachuſe 
Bay, Rhode-Ifland, Connectien 
New-Yark, New-]Jerley, eus 
vania, the Counties of Newcallit 


Kent, and Yuflex on the * 


7 
: | "o& 4 
7 a T 
— 91 0 8 
: 


ge. Maryland, Virginia, North 
0 South Carolina, and Georgia, 
obs of eſtabliſhing, in an equi- 
6 — ought to de obſerved, 
ative to the correſpondence and 
mimerce, which the two parties 
| to eſtabliſh between their re- 
badive ſtates, 
H bis moſt Chriſtian: Majeſty 
che laid United States have 
bought proper, and as moſt con- 


— 
* 


dale to this end, to found their f. 


ngements on the baſis of the 
Kt perfect equality and recipro- 
1 advantage, taking care to 
niddifagreeablepreferences, the 
burces of altercation, embarraſſ- 
et, and diſcontent ; to leave to 
ich party the liberty, reſpecting 
kmmerce and navigation, of mak- 
ig ſuch interior regulations as 
fl ſoit themſelves; to found 
ſar commercial advantages as 
ll on reciprocal intereſt, as on 
e laws of mutual agreement; 
u thos to preſerve to both par- 
les the liberty of rity £ each 
cording to his will, the ſame ad- 
ntages with other nations. In 
us idea, and to accompliſh theſe 
lers, his faid Majeſty, having no- 


kidated and appointed, as his ple- 


lpotentiary, M. Conrad Alexander 
erard, royal Syndic of the city 
i viraſburgh, Secretary of his 
Majeſty's Council of State ; and 
le Vaited States having. on their 


rmanent manner, the 


dominions and ſub- 
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ed their credentials, and upon na- 


ture deliberation, haye' conclud- 
ed and agreed to the following 
ieee eee 
Art, I. A firm, inviolable, and 


univerſal peace, and a true and 


fincere friendſhip, ſhall ſubßſt be⸗ 
tween the moſt Chriſtian King, 
his heirs and ſucceſſors, , and the 
United States of America, as well 
as between his moſt Chriſtian Ma- 
14 ſubjefts, and thoſe of the 

aid ſtates ; as alſo between the 
people, iſlands, ci: ies, and places, 
under the government of his Chrif- 
tian Majeſty,” and the ſaid United 


States ; and between the people 
and inhabitants of all claſſes, with- 

out any exception to perſons r 
laces. The conditions mentioned 


in the preſent treaty, ſhall be per- 


petual and permanent between the 
moſt Chriſtian King, his heirs and 
ſucceſſors, and the ſaid United 
StS. | 


Art. II. "The moft Chriſtian 
King and the United States mu- 


tually engage, not to grant any 


particular favour to other nations, 
reſpecting commerce and naviga- 
tion, which ſhall not be imme- 
diately made known to the other 
party; and ſuch nation ſhall en- 


Joy that favour gratuitouſſy, if the 


conceſſion is ſuch, or in granting 
the ſame compenſation, if the 
conceſſion is conditional. g 

Art. III. 


moſt Chriſtian King ſhall not pay, 


The ſubjects of the | 


put, inveſted with full powers 
Mel, Benjamin Franklin, —— 
lf the General Congreſs of the 
Mate of e and preſi- 
at of the aſſembly of the ſaid 


in the ports, harbours, roads, 
countries, iſlands, cities, and places 
of the United States, any greater 
duties or impoſts, of what nature 
ſoever they may be, or by whatever 
name they may be called, than 
ſuch as the moſt favoured nation 
Mall pay; and they ſhall enjoy all 
the rights, liberties, privileges, ima 


aving exchang- 2 


[E e] a 


ate ; Silas Deane, formerly De- 
Puty of the State of Connecticut ; 
W Arthur Lee, Counſellor at 

: the ſaid 1 


Fairs: after 
ol. XXII. 


* 


. * 
i 


6. 


% 


a” * 


mupities, and exemptions, in point 
of trade, N 0 Fal 
merce, whether in paſſing from 
one el the ſaid States to aho- 
ther, or in going thither, or in 


. returning from or going to any 


part of the world whatever, as 
the (aid nations may or ſhall en- 


and inhabitants of the ſaid United 
States, or each of them, ſhall not 
pay, in ibe ports, harbours, roads, 
ilands, cities, and places, within 
the dominions of his moſt Chriſtian 
Majeſty iv Europe, any greater 
duties or impoſts, of what nature 
ſoe ver they may be, or by whatever 
name they may be called, than th 

moſt favourite nation are or ſhall 
be bound to pay; and they ſhall 
enjoy all the rights, liberties, pri- 
vileges, immunities, and exemp- 


tions, in point of trade, navigati- 
on, and commerce, whether in paſ- 


ſing: from one 


port to another of 


the ſaid dominions of the moſt 
 - Chriſtian King in Europe, or in 


* 


ding thüber, or in returning 


world whatever, as the ſaid nati- 


1525 or going to any part of the 


ons ſhall ot may enjoy. 
_* Art, V. In the above exemption 


is particularly comprized the im- 
poſition of one hundred, pence per 


ton, eſtabliſhed in France upon to- 


reign ſhips ; excepting when the 
ſhips of the United States ſhall 


Toad with French merchandizes in 


one port of France for another in 
the {ame kingdom; in which caſe 
the ſaid ſhips of the ſaid United 
States ſhall diſcharge the uſual 
rights, ſo long as the moſt favou- 
rite nations ſhall be obliged to do 


the ſame ; nevertheleſs, the ſaid 


United States, or any of them, ſnall 


de at liberty to eftabliſh, when- 
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Axt, VI, The moſt 


w m, e de 


\ 


ever they ſhall think 

right un r 
on, in the ſame caſe as it is « 
bliſhed in the ports of his g 
Chriſtian Majeſty. 
King thall uſe all the means in} 
2 to protect and defend all 
[hips and effects belonging tot 
ſubjects, people, and 'inhabity 
of the ſaid United States, and 
each of them, which ſhall be 
his ports, harbours, or roady, 
in the fees near his territori 
countries, iſles, cities, and place 
and ſhall uſe every effort to reg 
ver and reſtore to the lawful 
prietors, their agents or order, 
the ſhips and effects which ſhall! 
taken within bis juriſdiction; 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's fh. 
of war, or other convoys, (ail 
under his authority, ſhall take, 
every occaſion, under their pt 


tection the ſhips belonging tot þ 
ſubjects, people, and inhabiu unt 
of the 84 dated States, or iii lhip 
of them, which ſhall keep the u 
courſe and make the ſame wu le 
and defend the ſaid ſhips, ſ H er 
as they ſhall keep the ſame ci 
and make the ſame route, agua 
every attack, force, or violence ethe 
the ſame manner as they ate bo e 
to defend and protect the ill: 
belonging to the ſubjeQs ea 
moſt Chriftian ue. Unit 
Art. VII. In like manner e 
ſaid United States, and the ner 
of war failing under their vibiu 
rity, ſhall protect and deff d 
agreeable to the contents ol Were 
preceding article, all the ſhips Whic 
effects belonging to the molt M 
tian King, and ſhall uſe W poſl: 
efforts. to. recover and reſtore Will 
ſaid ſhips, and effects, which * 


be taken within the 1 | 


75 


Poop 8 AA B EAP. E R S. 5 (less | 


Adee of the [ſaid United 


Ir, eith of ghem- 200 
King, will employ his endeavours 
uud mediation with the King or 
pen rocco or Fez, with 


ror of * 
4 of Algier, Tunis, 


ind Tripoli, or any of chem, as 


nell as with every other, Prince, 
Jute, or Powers, of the Barbary 

in Africa, and with the ſub- 
el the laid King, Emperor, 
gutes and Powers; and each of 
them, to ſecure, as fully and ef- 
{eftually as poſſible, to the advan- 


uge, convenience, and ſecurity, 
11 that illand, as ſpecified in the rea- 
ty of Utrecht, nor in the zights 
relative to all and each of the 
illes which belong to his moſt 


e ſaid United States, and 
each of them, as alſo their ſub- 
d, people, and inhabitants, their 
ſhips and effects, againſt violence, 
inſult, attack, or depredation, on 
the part of the ſaid, Barbary 
Princes and States, or their, ſub- 


enn a EY 
Art, IX, The ſubjects, inhabi- 
ants, merchants, commanders-of 
ſkips, maſters, and ſeamen, of the 
lates, provinces, and dominions of 
de two. parties, ſhall reciprocally 
refrain from and avoid fiſhing in 


wy. of the places poſſeſſed, or 
vbich ſhall be poſſeffed, by the 
other party. The ſubjects of his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ſhall not 
ich in the harbours, bays, creeks, 
roads, and places, which the ſaid 
Vaited States poſſeſs, or ſhall here- 
iſtet poſſeſs ; and in the ſame man- 
ger the ſubjects, people, and inha- 
bitants, of the ſaid United States, 
ſhall not fiſh in the harbours, bays, 
creeks, roads, coaſts, and places, 
which his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty 
ifually poſſeſſes, or ſhall hereafter 
polſeſs ; and if any ſhip or veſſel 
ſtall be ſurprized fiſhing, in viola- 
of the preſent treaty, the ſame 

Por velel, and its cargo, ſhall, 


[Chriſtian Kin 


conſequently | 
the right of efſchentage, or any | 
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* 
* 


upon clear! proof, be conſiſcated. 


good only ſo ſong as the King and 


the United States ſhall. not ſuffer 
it to be enjoyed by any otben Ha- 


tion Whate yer. 
Art. X. The United States, their 


citizens and inhabitants, ſbalh ne- 


ver diſturb the ſubjects of the moſt 


in the enjoyment 
and exercile ot. the right of fiſhing 


on the banks of Newfoundland. 


any more than in the unlimited 


and excluſive enjoyment they po- 
ſeſs on that part of the coaſts of 


Chriſtian Ma jeſty; the whole con- 
formable to the true ſenſe of the 


treaties of Uirecht and Paris,. 


Art. XI. The ſubjects and in- 


| habitants of the ſaid United States, 


or any of them, ſhall not be conſi - 
dered as foreigners in France, and 
ſhall be exempt from 


other ſuch like \right, under any 
name whatever; they may, bywill, 
donation, or otherwiſe, diſpoſe of 
their goods, moveables, and fix- 
tures, in favour of whom they ſhall 
pleaſe; and their heirs, ſubjects 
of the ſaid United States, reſident 
in France or elſewhere. ſhall ſuc- 


ceed to them, ab inteſt, without 


being obliged to obtain letters of 
naturalization, and without being 
expoſed to any moleftation or hind- 
rance, under pretence of any rights 
or prerogatives of provinces, ci- 
ties, or private perſons ; and the 
ſaid heirs, either by particular title, 
or ab inteſtat, ſhall be exewpt from 
all right of detraQion, er other 
right of that kind, provided that 


ſuc h 


88 


Provided, the excluſion auen 
in the preſeat article ſhall-ſtasd 


5 


ſuoch or the like local rights are 
not eſtabliſhed by rhe ſaid United 
States, or any of them. The ſub- 
. of the moſt Chriſtian King 
Mall enjoy, on their "fide, in all 
te dominions of the ſaid States, 
an entire and perfect reciprocation, 
with reſpett to the ſtipulations in- 
cluded in the preſent article. 
But it is at the ſame time agreed, 
that the contents of this article ſhall 
not affect the laws made in France 
- againſtemigrations, or ſuch as may 
de made hereafter; ſuch being left 
- their full force and vigour ; the 
Onited States, on their ſide, or 
any of them; ſhall be free to make 
ſuch laws, reſpecting that matter, 
as they ſhall judge proper. 
Axt. XII. The merchant ſhips of 
both parties, which ſhall be bound 
to any port, belonging to a power 
then an enemy of | the other ally, 
"#2d'ofavbich the voyage, or nature 


Hof iis cargo, ſhall give juft ſuſpi- 


- cions, ſhall be bound to produce, 
either on the high ſeas, or in ports 
and harbours, not only their pafſ- 

rts, but alſo certificates, which 


mall expreſsly ſtate, that their 


cargoes are not of prohibited and 
ontraband wares, '* 
Art. XIII. If the contents of the 
ſaid certificates lead to a diſco- 
very, that the ſhip carries prohi- 
bited and contraband merchan- 
dizes, configned to an enemy's 
port, it Mall not be permitted to 
open the hatches of the ſaid ſhip, 
nor any caſe, cheſt, trunk, bale, 
- eafk, or other caſes, contained 
- therein, or to diſplace or remoye 
the leaft part of the merchandize, 
- whether the ſhip belonys to the 
moſt Chriſtian King, or to the inha- 
ditants of the United States, until 
the cargo has been landed in the 
| "preſence of the officers of the Ad- 
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miralty, and an inventory talent 


ner whatever, until a fair and leg 


traband declared, and the Cop 


. contraband goods, and ſtill leſs u 


the whole of the cargo, conſiſts 
- contraband articles, and that th 
commander of the ſhip conſents 


them ; but they ſhall” not be ye, 
mitted to fell, exchange, or dil 


of the ſhips or cargoes, in aty N 


enquiry has been made, the cn 


of Admiralty ſhall have pronoy 
ced the confiſcation by judgment 
nevertheleſs without prejudice i 
ſhips or cargoes, which, by vir 
of this treaty, ſhould be conſiders 
as free. It ſhall not be permit; 
to retain merchandizes, under pre 
tence that they were found among 


confiſcate them as legal prizes, 
caſe where a part only, and n 


deliver up to the captor whath 
be difcovered, then the captay 
who ſhall have made the pr 
after having received thoſe articles 
ſhall immediately releaſe the ſhy 
and in no manner prevent it fra 
purſting its voyage; but in ca 
that the whole of the contrabut 
articles cannot be all taken nt 
the veſſel of the captor, then tl 
captain of ſuch veſſel ſhall remu 
maſter of his prize, notwithſtan 
ing the offer to give up the ol 
traband goods, and conduct f 
ſhip into the neareſt port, confer 
mably to what is above ſpecihed, 
Art. XIV. It is agreed, on 
contrary, that eyery wo”; th 
ſhall be found embarked by 
reſpective ſubjects, in ſhips b 
longing to the enemies of the oth 
party, or their ſubjects, ſhall! 
onfiſcated, without regard tothe 
bein; n prohibited or not, in 
ſame manner as if they belong 
to the enemy; excepting, bower 
ſuch effects and mercbandine! 


— 


\ 


S. r ATE PAPER d 


L declaration of war, 
en after ib e ſaid, declaration, 
they were ignorant of it at the 
of loading ; ſo that the mer- 
handizes of + ſubjects of both 
mies, whether they be found 
zoog contraband goods or other. 
iſ, which, as hath, been juſt 
doned, ſhall have been put on 
ard. a ſhip, belonging to the 
em, before the war, or even 


er. the ſaid declaration, when 


iknown to them, ſhall not be, 
in wander, ſubject to confiſca- 
bn, but ſhall be faithfully and 
ly reſtored, without delay, to 
e owners who ſhall claim them. 
muſt, however, be underſtood, 
at it will not be permitted to 
urry contraband goods into an 
deny 's ports. The two contract- 
x parties agree, that after the 
ation of two months, from the 
claration of war, their re ſpective 


ubjefts, from what part of the 


jd ſoe yer they ſhall come, ſhall 
t bepermitted toplead ignorance 
the queſtion in this article. 


Art, XV. And in order the more 


kefually to ſecure. the ſubjects of 
be two contracting parties from 
eiving any prejudice from the 
ups of war or privateers of either 
ny, orders ſhall be given to all 
tains of ſhips of his moſt Chriſ- 
kn Majeſty and the ſaid United 
fates, and to all their ſubjects, to 
id err or doing da- 
age to the ſhips of either party; 
N vhoever ſhall act contrary to 
eſe orders, ſhall be puniſhed for 
þ nd ſhall bebound and obliged 
Fonally, in their own effects, 
4 as all ſuch damages and 


At. XVI. Alt ſhips and mer- 
FMIZeS of what nature ſoe ver, 


which; ſhall be. taken out of the | 


hands of pirates on the high < 
ſhall be 3 into —— 
of the two States, and ſhall be 
committed to the care of the 6fhs 
cers of the ſaid port, in order that 
they may, be, entirely reſtored ta 
the right owner, as ſoon as ſuck 
property. ſhall be fully and clearly 
royed, gel 3d 15d; 80 
his moſt. Chriſtian Majeſty,-'and 


thoſe of the United States, as well 


as privateers fitted out by their 
ſubjects, ſhall be at full liberty ro 
conduct where, they pleaſe Tack 
prizes as they ſhall take from the 
enemy, without being amenable tg 
the juriſdiction of their admirals or 
admiralty, or any other power ; 
and the ſaid veſlels, or prizes; en- 
tering into the harbours or ports of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, or thoſe 
of the ſaid United States, ſhall be 
neither ſtopped nor ſeized, not 
ſhall the officers of ſuch places 
enquire into the validity of the 
ſaid prizes, but ſhall be permitted 
to depart freely and at full liberty; 
to ſuch places as directed in the 
commiſſions, which the captains 
of the ſaid ſhips ſhall be obliged 
to produce. And, on the con- 
trary, they ſhall neither give ſecu- 
rity nor retreat, in their ports or 
harbours, to any prizes made on 
the ſubjects of his Majeſty, or the 


ſaid United States; and, if ſuch 


ſhall be found to enter their ports, 
through ſtorms or dangers of the 
ſea, they hall be obliged to de- 
part as ſoon as poſhble. + 
Art. XVIII. Should a ſhip, be- 
longing to either of the two States, 
or their ſubjeQs, run aground, be 
wrecked, or ſuffer other damages, 


upon the coaſts belonging to one 


of the two parties, they ſhall give 
[Ee] 3 all 


* 
— — — — 


1 


all:ſiendly aid and affiftance to 
ach} as are in danger, ad take 
ey method to ſecure their ſafe 
,palage;r and return to their own 


ls "BI "325 
1 , 


rt. XIX. When ches ſubjekts St 


and inhabitants of ont of the two 
Parties with their ſhips, whether 
/ men'of War, privateers, or | mer- 
chantmen, ſhall be forced by foul 
weather, by pete pirates 
\ @rencmies, of by afiy other urgent 
. © acceſkity, to ſeek ſhelter and re- 
| fuge, to run into and enter ſome 
| river, bay, road, or port, belong- 
ng to one of the two parties, they 
mall be received und treated with 
| - kumanity and kindneſs, and ſhall 
| enjoy all the ' friendſhip, tec- 
tion, and aſſiſtauce, and ſhall be 
rmitted to proeure refreſhments, 
— and every thing neceſ- 
ry fer their ſubſiſtence, for the 
| repairing of their ſhips, and to 
| enable them to purſue cher 
; ing a reaſonable price for every 
5 and they ſhall not de de 
_ aided in any manner, nor pre- 


VS. 


n to 
deparr at pleaſure, without any 
dbitacle or oma Lots 
Art. X. In order the better to 
promote the commerte of the two 
parties, it is agreed, that in caſe 
#war ſhould edmmence between 
ce two ſaid nations, fx months 
Mull be allowed, after the decla- 
ration of war, tothe merchants liv- 
in their towns and cities, to 
_ e6NeR and tranſport their mer- 
chandize ; and, if any part of them 
fra}! be ſtolen or damaged, during 
te time above preſcribed, by ei- 
cher of the two parties, their peo- 
ple or ſodbjects ſhall be obliged to 
make full and perfect ſatisfaction 
_ forthe fame. 


voyage, 


. Veited quitting-the” faid ports or 
todes, bur 


Art. XXI. No ſues | 
moſt Odriſtian King ſhall ute 
commiſon,-or lettets of mat 
to arm any hip or veſſel, wo 
a privateer againſt the faid Unt 
Ntares, or any one of them 
againſt their ſubjects, people orig 
habitants, or againſt their-propy 
ty, or that of the idhabiunt 
ry OY Er from any Pring 
whatever, ' with whom the'fi 
United States ſhall be at wat. 
like manner, no citizen, ſabjel 
or inhabitant of the ſaid Van 
erg or any of them, ſhall 
mand er accept any commiſſt 
or letters of marque, to am u 
hips or veſſels, to act againit Mee 
ſub jects of his moſt Chriſtian 
jeſty, or any of them, or their pk 
periy, from any Prince or St 
whatever, with whom his ge 
Majeſty may be at war; and Wh 
any of the two nations ſhall tat 
fuch commiſſions, or letters 


marque, they ſhall be puniſhed 


pirates. * | 
Art. XXII. No foreign pul 
teer; not belon ging to ſome ſnbja 
of his moſt Chriſtian niajelty,' 
to à citizen of the ſaid Unt 
States, which ſhall have 2 a 
miſſion from any Prince or pos 
at war with one of the rwo gau 
ſhall be permitred to. arm. 
ſhips in the ports of one of theft 
parties, nor to felt their pri 
nor to clear their ſhips, in 
manner whatever, of their m8 
chandizes, or any part of | cor 
cargo; they ſhall not even bepe 
mitted to purchaſe any other pi 
viſions, than ſuch as are necell 
to carry them to the nearelt pot lene 
the Prince or State, of whow l 
hold their commiſſion. 
Art. XXIII. All and each ol 
ſabjeQs of the moſt Chriſtian Kio 


9 
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ti bee 52116 
ag bein pips bd 
abitants; of tde aid'-Unite 8 
lie hall be permitted to work 
it dete, i full liberty and ſe- 
A, Without any; excep non de. 

nade thereto, on account of 
eproptietors of Merchayd1zes on 
rd the ſaid veſſels coming fro | 


port whatever, and gehe 


ſome place belonging to 8 power 
ah aa enemy, of , which, 
V become ſuch, of | bis Moſt 
an Majeſty or the United 
tes, It ſhall be equally permit- 
io the ſubjects and inhabitants 
e · mentioned, to navigate their 
ps and merchandizes, and to 
Quent, with the fame liberty 
dſecurity, the places, ports, and 
lens, of the powers, enemies to 
elwo contracting parties, or one 
they, without oppolitian or 
jeftation,, and to, trade, with 
em, not-oply directly from ports 
the enemy to any neutral port, 
alſo from one port of the ene- 
to another of the ſame, whe- 
ff under the juriſdiction of one 
wore; and it is ſtipulated by 
e preſent treaty, that all free 
kk ſhall equally enjoy the li- 
0 trade, and that every 
1 ſhall be j 
lad on board the ſhips belong- 
[10 the ſubjects of one of the 
ding parties, even though 
* Cargo, or part of it, hoyld 
ung to the enemies of one © 
d; excepting always, however, 
contraband goods, It is equal! 
ſeed, that the ſame liberty ſhall 
lend to perſons on board ſuch 
. ſhips, even though they ſhall 
demies to one of the two con- 
Ring parties, and ſhall not be 
en from the ſaid ſhips,” unleſs 
u, and actually in the ene- 


Ti ſervice. 


ed free which is 


© Art, XXIV. This. free, naviga- 
tion and commerce is extended to 
all ſorts of merebandizes, except- 
ing, only ſuch. as fhall be deemed, 
contraband or prohibited, and. un- 
der ſuch, denomination are com- 


prebenged arms, cannons, bombs, 
with their 5 and other apur- 
tenances, Bullets, powder, matches, 
n ances, darts, hal- 


erds, mor n grenades, 


ſaltpetre, fuſils, balls, bucklers, 
caſques, cuiraſſes, coats of mail, 
and other arms of that kind, pro- 
per for the defence of ſoldiers ; 
gun-locks, ſhoulder-belts, horſes 
and their, trappings, and all.other 
inſtruments of war whatever. The 
following merchandizes are not 10 
be conſidered as contraband or 
prohibited, viz. all forts of cloths, 
and other woollen ſtuffs, linen, 
ſilk. cotton, or other ſuch matters; 
all ſorts of clothes, with the ma- 
terials. , f which they are uſually 
made; gold and ſilver either: in 
ſpecie or otherwiſe, pewter, iron, 
latten, copper, braſs, cbals, and 
even wheat and barley, and all 
other ſorts of grain and. roots; 
tobacco and all forts of ſpices, 
ſalted and dried proviſions, dried 
fiſh, cheeſe and butter, beer, ail, 
wine, ſugar, and all kinds, of falt, 
and, in general, all kinds of pro- 
viſion neceſſary for the nouriſh» 
ment of man, and for the ſupport 
of life ; alſo all ſorts of cotton, 
hemp, linen, pitch, tar, cords, ca- 
bles, ſails, canvas for ſails, anchors, 
parts of anchors, maſts, planks, 
timber and wood of all kinds, and 
all other things proper for the 
building and repairing of ſhips, 
and other matters whatſoever, 
which are not in the form of war- 
like inſtruments, far fea or laud, 
ſhall not be reputed contraband, 
- much 


—— — — — 
- 


as are already pre- 
pared for Aber wits, All the ar- 


ticles above-mentioned are to be 


| compriſed among the free articles 


merchandize, as well as all the 
other 'merchandizes and effects, 


which are not compriſed and par- 
_ nicularly named in the lift of con- 


traband merchandizes; ſo that 
they may be tranſported and con- 
dufted in the freeſt manner, by 
the ſubjedts of the two contracting 
parties, into any of the 'enemy's 
rts; excepting however, that 
A places are not actually beſie g- 
ed, blocked up or inveſted. | 
Art. XXV. In order to remove 
and prevent diſſentions and quar- 
rels on either fide, it is agreed, 
that in caſe one of the two parties 


Mall find themſelves engaged in a 


war, the ſhips and veſſels belong- 
wg to the ſubjects or people of 


the other ally, ſhall be provided 


with marine paſſports, which ſhall 
expreſs the name, property, and 
burden of the ſhip, as well as the 
name and place of abode of the 
maſter and commander of the ſaid 
ſhip, in order that it may from 
thence appear that the ſame ſhip 
really and truly belongs to the 
fubjeQs of one of the two contract- 
ing pros: Theſe paſſports are 
io be annually renewed, in caſe 
the ſhip returns home in the ſpace 
of one year. It is alſo agreed, that 


the above mentioned ſhips, in caſe 


they ſhall be laden, are to be pro- 
vided not only with paſſports, but 
alſo with certificates, containing 


the particulars of the cargo, the 


place from whence the ſhip came, 
and a declaration of what contra- 
band goods are on board; which 
certificate is to be made in the ac- 
cuſtomed form, by the officers of 
ihe place from whence the ſhip 
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much leſs ſuch 


faid paſſports the perſons towy 


Giled z and if it be judgeday 
ry or, prudent, to expreſs in 


the merchandize belongs, x 
be freel ' complied with, * 
Art, XVI. In cafe any thn 
the ſubjeRs.and inhabitants of, 
of the two contracting par 
ſhould approach the conſt of 
other, without any intention 
enter the port, or, after hai 
entered it, without afiy intenty 
to unload their car 0, or bre 
bulk, they ſhall condu@theniſchyy 
in that reſpect, according to f 
general rules preſcribed, or to } 
preſcribed, relative to that mag 
Art. XXVII. When any v& 
belonging to the faid fb g 
people, and. inhabitants, of d 
of the two parties, ſhall n 
while ſailing along the coaſt ort 
the open ſea, a ſhip of war orp 
vateer, belonging to the other, t 
ſaid ſhip of war or privateer, 
order to avoid diſorder, ſhall bi 
ſuch veſſel too, and ſend her bg 
with two or three on board het, 
whom the maſter or commander! 
the merchantman ſhall produce 
paſſport, and prove the prope 
of the veſſel ; and as ſoon as fag 
paſſport ſhall be produced, | 
maſter ſhall be at liberty to purl 
his voyage, without being mo 
ed, or in any other manner di 
or forced to alter his intend 
courſe. 
Art. XXVIIL It is greed, fl 
when the merchandizes ſhall dep 
on board ſhips or veſſels of ot 
the two contracting parties, 1d 
ſhall not be ſubjeR to beexam® 
again, all ſuch examinanon 
ſearch being to be made bel 
loading, ny the prohibited I" 
being to be ſtopped and ſeizes! 


ſhore, before they could = 


STATE PAPER. fur 


1 


ualeſs tbere are ſtrong ſuſ- 
8 wes roofs of fraudulent 
aices, So that no ſub ect of 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, or of 
United States, can be ſtopped 
noleſted for that cauſe by any 
Jofembargo; but ſuch ſubjects 
de State, who ſhall preſume to 


prohibited, ſhall be duly pu- 


ied for ſuch infraction of the 


ul. 


| parties mutually grant each 
er the right of maintaining, in 
1 reſpective ports, Conſuls, 


e Conſuls, Agents, and Com- 
aries, whoſe buſineſs ſhall be 
ulated by a particular convea- 


Art, XXX. In order further to 
ward and facilitate the com- 


ce between the ſubjeQs of the 
ted States and France, the 
if Chriſtian King will allow 
min Europe one or more free 
ts, to which they may bring 
| fell all the commodities and 
tcchandizes of the Thirteen 
ted States. His Majeſty will 
„grant to the ſubjeQs of the 
States, the free ports, which 
ſe been, and are open, in the 
nch Ilands of America; all 
ich free ports the ſaid ſubjeRs 
lte United States ſhall enjoy, 
lormably to the regulations 
ch determine that matter. 

Art, XXXI. The preſent treaty 
| be ratified by both parties, 
like ratifications exchanged, 
hin the ſpace of fix months, or 
ner if may be. In witneſs of 
ich, the reſpective Plenipoten- 
les haye ſigned the above ar- 
es, both in the French and 
Wiſh language, nevertheleſs de- 
"& that the preſent treaty was 


4 eight. 
or ſell ſuch merchandizes as 


ft. XXIX. The two contract- 


originally digeſted and ſettled, i 
the French language, to whic 


they have affixed their hands and 


ſeals. 


Given at Paris the fixth day of 


the month of February, one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ſeventy- 


C. A. Gerard. 

B. FxanxLin. 

S1LAS Deane. 
Aru Lee.” 


— — 


By the Congreſs of the United States 


— 


of America. 


MANIFESTO. 
HESE United States having 


been driven to hoſtilities by 
the oppreſſive and tyrannous mea- 


ſures of Great Britain; * 


been compelled to commit the eſ- 


ſential rights of man to the deci- 


ſion of arms; and having been at 
length forced to ſhake off a yoke 
which had grown too burthenſome 


to bear, they declared themſelves 
free and independent. 


Confiding in the juſtice of their 
cauſe, confiding in Him who diſ- 
poſes of human events, although 
weak and unprovided, they ſet the 

wer of their enemies at defiance. 

In this confidence they have con- 
tinued, through the various fortune 
of three bloody campaigns, una w- 
ed by the powers, unſubdued by 
the barbarity of their foes. Their 
virtuous citizens have borne, with- 
out repining, the loſs of many 
things which made life deſirable. 
Their brave troops have patiently 
endured thehardſhips and dangers 
of a fituation, fruitful in both be- 
yond example. 


* 


- 


under the ; | 
bath, with ſome few exceptions, 


commands: 
mock even of reaſon itſelf, by en- 


7 * 


"as children of that Being who is 


dual the Father of all, ànd deſi- 


rous, fince they could not prevent, 


atleaſt to alleviate the calamities 
of war, have died to ſpare thoſe 


- 


who were in arms againſt them, 


.and4o lighten the,chains of capti- 


—__ 5 a... 
The conduct of thoſe ſerving 
King of Great Britain 


been diametrically oppoſite. They 


have laid waſte the open country, 


Hurned the defencelefs villages, 


and butchered the citizens of Ame- 


rica. Their priſons have. been the 


flaughter-boufes' of her ſoldiers, 
their ſhips of her ſeamen, and-the 
Fra injuries have been-aggra- 
vated by the groſſeſt inſults. 
Foiled in their vain attempt to 


ſubjugate the unconquerable ſpirit 


f treedom, they have meanly aſ- 
failed the Repreſentatives of Ame- 


- 8Ics with bribes, with deceit, and 
the fervility of adulation. 
have made a mock of humanity, by 


The y 


the wanton deſtruction of men: 


they have made a mock of reli- 
gion, by impious appeals to God, 


Whilſt in the violation of his ſacred 
they have made a 


dea vouring to prove, that the li- 
berty and happineſs of America 


could ſafely be entruſted to thoſe 


who have fold their oun, unawed 
by the ſenſe of virtue, or of ſhame. 


Treated with the contempt 
Which ſuch conduct deſerved, they 


have-applied to individuals ; they 


| have ſolicited them to break the 


bonds of allegiance, and imbue 


- their ſouls with the blackeſt of 
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„ The Congreſs conbder)ng them- 
Y ſelve bound to love their enemies, 


dne 8 of their Purpoſe, 10 


among civilized nations, and 


Vrimes : but fearine g 
Halt be found a 
* wy States, equal to the y 


uence weak minds, they 
threatened more wide deva 
5 While the ſhadow of -bope 
mained, that our enemies cou! 


taught by our example to 16 
3 which parry. 


comply with the diQates of 
gion Which they pretend in 6 
mon with us to believe and rew 
they have been left to the infue 
of that religion, and that exay 
But ſince their incortigible di 
ſitions cannot be touched by ki 
neſs and compaſſion, it beg 
our duty by other means toni 
cate the rights of humanity, 
We, therefore, the Congre 
the United States of America, 
-SOLEMNLY DECLARE | 
PROCL AIM, That if our ene 
preſume to execute their thre 
or perſiſt in their preſent cus 
barbarity, we will take ſuch 
emplary vengeance as ſhalld 
others from a like conduct. 
appeal to that God who ſeud 
the bearts of men, for the refit 
of our intentions. And in bu 
preſence we declare, That u 
are not moved by any light 
haſty ſuggeſtions of anger 
yenge, ſo through every pl 
change of fortune we will ad 
to this our determination. 
Done in Congreſs, by u 
- mous conſent, the thif 
day of October, one l 
ſand ſeven hundrec, 
ſeventy-eight. - 
Atteſt, 
| CHanLEs THows0) 


Ca 
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of Michel Schuppach, he 
nd Doctor. From Cox's 
Sketches of the Natural, Ciwil and 
Puitical State of Swiſſerland. 


Langenau, Sept, 18, 1776. 

O U have heard, perhaps, of 
Michel Schuppach, the fa- 
ous Swils doctor; of whoſe in- 
itive ſagacity in diſcovering the 
at of diſorders, and applying 
table remedies to them, many 
onderful ſtories are recounted by 
rellers, and which generally, I 
wppoſe, have encreaſed in the 
arvellous, like Virgil's Progreſs 
Fame, in proportion as they 


eded from the ſcene of action. 


un now lodged in the houſe of 
bis celebrated AÆſculapius it is 
uated above the village of Lan- 
enau, on the fide of a ſteep 
pountain z and from that circum- 
ance he is generally known by 
de appellation of the phyfician of 
be mountain, | 

Upon our arrival here we 
wnd the doctor in his apartment, 
urounded by a number of pea- 
ats, who were conſulting him 
pan their reſpective complaints; 
ch having brought with him a 
hall bottle, containing ſome of 
b water; for, it is by inſpecting 
le urine that this medical ſage 
elend to judge of the ſtate of 
if patient. His hgure is ex- 
Vor. XXII. | 
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8 
tremely corpulent; he has a pe- 
netrating eye; and one of the 
beſt-humoured countenances lever 
ſaw. He ſets himſelf oppoſite to 
the perſon who conſults him, one 
moment examining the water, and 
the next the patient; and con- 
tinues regarding alternately the 
one and the other for ſome time, 
always whiſtling during the inter- 
vals, He then opens the ſtare of 
the cafe, acquaints the conſultant 
with the nature of his complaints, 
and has often the good fortune to 
bit upon the true cauſe. In a 
word, his knack of diſcoverie 
diſorders by urine, has gain 
fuch implicit faith in bis kill, 
that one might as well doubt « 
the Pope's infallibility' before a 
zealous catholic, as of the doc- 
tor's in the preſence of his pa- 
tients, | He has certainly per- 
formed ſeveral great cures ; and 
the rumour of them hath brought 
him patients from all quarters 
of Europe. There are at this 
time in his houſe, and in the 
village,ſeveral Engliſh and French 
people, together with many Swiſs, 


who are come hither for his ad- 


vice. 

The doctor was formerly, it 
ſeems, a village ſurgeon, has a 
flight tincture of anatomy, and is 
eſteemed, a- proficient in botany 
and chemiſtry ; but his reputa- 
_ tion 
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tion as a phyſician has now been 


eſtabliſhed ſome years. He is ſaid 


* 


— 


to ba ve but little acquaintance 


with the theory of phyſic ; the h 


eſt part of his knowledge be- 
ing derived from his extenſive 
practice, notwithſtanding he ne- 
ver ſtirs a quarter of a mile from 


his own houſe ; for he would not 
take the trouble of going to Berne, 
even to attend the King of 


— 


France. 


It is more than probable, that 


much of this extraordinary man's 
ſucceſs in his practice, is owing to 
the great faith of his patients, to the 
beneft they receive from change 
of climate, to the ſalubrious air 
of this mountain, and to the 
amuſement ariſing from that con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of different com- 


pany which aſſemble in this place, 


in order to apply to him for 
aſſiſtance. But whatever may 
have been the cauſes of his cele- 
brity, it has come to him, as all 
accounts agree, unſought for by 


himſelf. He has certainly many 


excellent qualities: humane and 
charitable to the higheſt degree; 


de not only furniſhes the indigent 


— 


\ 


- 
- 


” 


peaſants who conſult him, with 
medicines gratis, but generally 
makes them a preſent in money 
beſides ; and he always appro- 
priates a certain portion of his 
Sans to the poor of bis pariſh. 

is wife, as alſo his grand-daugh- 
ters who live with him, are dreſſed 
like the peaſant women of the 
_—_ and he has ſhewn his 
good enſe in giving the latter no 
better than a plain education : the 
eldeſt he beſtowed in marriage, 


when the was but fifteen, upon 


one of his aſſiſtants, and gave with 
her 1 300l. no inconſidera ble por- 
tion for this country. He pro- 


— Ste 


above her rank. 
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% 


cured a match for her ſo tay | 
ſaid, io prevent her being ſpoiled 
by the young gentlemen telling 

er ſhe was pretty, and inſpiring 
her with the ambition of Marrying 


It domeſtic harmony, ang f. 
moſt perfect ſimplicity of manner 
have any pretenſions to yleaſ 
you would be highly delighted 
with this rural family, The wit 
is a notable, active woman, a 
not only ſuperintends all the 
houſhold affairs with remarkable 
cleverneſs, but even performs great 
part of the buſineſs with her own 

ands; the aſſiſts her huſband likes 
wiſe in mak ing up his medicins ; 
and as he talks no other |angyage 
than the Swiſs-German, ſhe (ery 
occaſionally as bis interpreter, And 
as a proof of his confidence in be 
adminiſtration of his affairs, ſhe 
acts alſo as his treaſurer, and r: 
ceives all his fees; which, in iht 
courſe of a year, amount to 2 coi 
ſiderable ſum : for, although be 
never demands more than ths 
price of his medicines, yet u 
gentleman conſults him withouk 
giving him an additional gratuit 
Many preſents have likewiſe bet 
made to herſelf, ſrom perſons wh 
have reaped benefit by her bul 
band's preſcriptions : ſeveral d 
theſe conſiſt of valuable trinket 
with which on days of ceremonf 
ſhe decks herſelf forth to the bl 
advantage, in the ſimple drels 
the country. 

The family fit down t0 tube 
regularly at twelve o'clock ; ther 
are always ſome ſtrangers of th 
party, conſiſting not only of 
certain number of perſons wb 
under the doQor's care, but of il 
vellers like ourfelves, who ate 


hither by motives of mere * 


CHARA 

„ When the weather is fine, 
P: heir gueſts more numerous 
i uſual, dinner is ſerved out of 
i in an open ſhed, that looks 
un one fide of the mountain 
1 the adjacent country, with a 
ant VIEW of the glaciers be- 
a the lake of Thun. Yeſter- 
ome peaſants, whom the doc- 
bad invited, formed part of 
company ; after dinner, he gave 
me money to thoſe that ſat near 
, and ordered ane of his grand- 
uzbters to diſtribute his bounty 
(he others. The benevolence of 
e old man, bis gaiety and good - 
our, the chearfulneſs of his 
nily, the gratitude of the poor 
\ſants, the beauty of the proſ- 
d. and the fineneſs of the wea- 
er, formed altogether the moſt 
reeable and delightful ſcenes I 
er beheld ; and I do not remem- 
in my Whole life to have par- 
en of any meal with a more 
ſible and heart-felt ſatisfac- 
=. 
This fingular man is very often 
wployed in giving his advice from 
jght in the morning till ix in the 
jening, with no other intermiſ- 
on than during the time he is at 
le. His drugs are of the beſt 
nd-; for be collects the ſimples, 
+ vell as diſtills them himſelf, 
s houſe, like thoſe of the pea- 
yots, is conſtructed of wood; and 
bough always full of people, is 
warkably neat and clean. In 
rt, every thing about him has 
be appearance of the pleaſing ſiui- 
icity of former ages, 

| bad almoſt forgotten to tell 
du, that T conſulted him this 
oming myſelf; and. aſſuredly I 
we reaſon to be highly ſatisfied 
a his preſcription ; for, he told 
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me I was in ſuch good health, that 


= , \ * — 
7 > 
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the only advice he had togive me, 


was, to eat and drink well, io 


dance, be merry, and take mode- 
rate exerciſe.“ 


* 4; FESRTY 
It is now Langenau fair, and 


the village is crowded with the 
neighbouring peaſants, 
numbers of the men have long 
beards, and many of them cover 
their heads with a woman's ftraw 
hat, extremely broad, which gives 
them a very groteſque appear- 
ance : their drels is chiefly a coarſe 
brown cloth jacket without ſleeves ; 
with large puffed breeches of tick- 
ing. The women wear their hair 
plaited behind in treſſes, with the 


riband hanging down below the 


waiſt ; a flat plain ſtraw hat, 
which is very becoming; a red or 
brown cloth jacket without ſleeves ; 
a black or blue-petticoat bordered 
with red, and ſcarcely reaching 
below the knees ; red ſtockings 


with black clocks, and no heels to 


their ſhoes ; their ſhifts faſtened 
cloſe round the throat by a black 
collar with red ornaments ; the 


better ſort have chains of filver 


between the ſhoulders, brought 
round under each arm, and faſten- 
ed beneath the boſom, the ends 
hanging down with ſome filver 
ornaments. : 

I am ſo charmed with the ſitua- 
tion of this village, the chearful; 
neſs and fingylarity of this ruſtic 


and agreeable family, and the- 


uncommon character of the hu- 


mane doctor, that I could with 


pleaſure continue here ſome days 
more; but I am preſſed for time, 
and have a long journey before 
me, 


lam, &c. 


— 
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Great. 


Account 
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Aach of the Conflitution and Go- 
* | From the 


| a HE town of Geneva lies 
upon the narroweſt part of 


the — of the lake, where 


the Rhone iſſues out in two large 
and rapid ſtreams, which ſoon 
afterwards unite, That river di- 
vides the town into two unequal 
parts ;; receives the muddy Arve 
in its courſe ; and flows through 
part of France into the Mediter- 
Tanean, Here its waters are of a 
" moſt beautiful tranſparent green, 


like thoſe of the Rhine when it 
_ flows'from the lake of Conſtance. 


The adjacent country is uncom- 
monly pictureſque, and I could not 
ſufficieptly admire the magnificent 


views it exhibits : the ſeveral ob- 
jects which compoſed this enchant- 


ing proſpect, were, the town 
the lake ; the numerous hills and 
mountains, particularly the Saleve 
and the Mole, riſing ſuddenly 
from the plain in a wonderful 
variety of fantaſtic forms, backed 
by the glaciers of Savoy, with 
their frozen tops gliftening in the 


ſiun; and the majeſtic Mont Blanc 


lifting up its head far above the 
_ | | 

The town, which lies partly in 
the plain upon the borders of the 
lake, and partly upon a gentle 


aſcent, is irregularly built ; the 


houſes are high, and moſt of thoſe 
which ſtand in the trading part of 
the city, have arcades of wood, 
which are carried up to their tops. 
Theſe arcades, which are j” 

e 


5g ported by pillars, obſtruQ 


ive them a gloomy 


eets, and 
arance ; but they are uſetul to 


the inhabitants in protecting them 


from the ſun and the rain. Ge- 


g 
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the more remarkable, as it is ca 


neva is by far the moſt 
town in — he BY 
which comes next to it in rep 
of population, contains ſcars 
thirteen thouſand ſouls ; whe 
the inhabitants of thiz pl 
amount to twenty-four thouſand 
This ſuperiority is undoubteg 
owing to the greater induftry a 
activity of the inhabitants; ty 
more extenſrye commerce; to thy 
facility of purchaſing the burgher 
ſhip, and to the privileges ud 
government allows to all foreig 
ers who ſettle here. The men 
bers of this city-are diſtinguiſhe 
into citizens and burgeſſes, iche 
bitants and natives. The cities 
and burgeſſes are alone aduine 
to a ſhare in the government 
the inhabitants are ſtrangers wh 
are allowed to ſettle in the toy 
with certain privileges; and thi 
natives are the ſons of thoſe inhy 
bitants, who poſſeſs certain add 
tional advantages. The two li 
claſſes form. a large majority 0 
the people. 

he liberal policy of this g 
vernment, in receiving tran 
and conferring the burgherſhy, | 


trary to the ſpirit of moſt of t 
other States of Swiſſerland. It. 
here, indeed, more neceſſary ; th 
territory of this republic being| 
exceedingly ſmall, that its it 
exiſtence depends upon the nun 
ber and induſtry of the peopl 
for, excluſive of the inhabitar 
of the town, there are ſcarce 
fixteen thouſand ſouls in the whol 
diſtri& of the Genevois. | 
To a man of letters, Genen 
articularly intereſting ; s eſe 
branch of ſciznce is here cultini 
ed in the moſt advantageous I 


ner: learning is diveſted of f 
dant! 


„und philoſophy united 
* avenge of the world. 
e pleaſures. 0 ſociety are here 
7ed with the purſuits of litera- 
: and elegance and urbanity 
ea zeft to the profoundeſt diſ- 
tons. Nor are letters con- 
d in this city merely to thoſe 
v engage in them as a pro- 
ba, or to thoſe whoſe fortune 
| leifure enable them to follow 
ere genius leads, and enter 
da {udious life by voluntary 
ice ; even the lower claſs of 
pple are exceedingly well in- 
ned; and there is no city in 
rope where learning is fo uni- 
ally diffuſed among the inha- 
ents, I have had great ſatis- 
ion in con verſing with ſeveral 
the ſhop-keepers upon topics 
th of literature and politics; 
| was aſtoniſhed to find, in 
s claſs of men, ſo uncommon 
ſhare of knowledge. But the 
der ceaſes, when we are told, 
it they have all of them re- 
wed an excellent education at 
e public academy, where the 
leren of the inhabitants are 
Agbt, under the inſpection of the 
giltrates, and at the expence of 
Wernment. 8 | 
There is one circumſtance in 
s ſeminary, which particularly 
tributes to the exciting of the 
lulty and emulation of the ſtu- 
ils; prizes are annually diſtri- 
led io thoſe, who have diſtin- 
hed themſelves in each claſs. 
tele rewards conſiſt of ſmall me- 
s, and they are conferred with 
8 folemnity as cannot fail of 
ducing great effect. A yearly 
ng is held at the cathedral, 
ul the magiſtrates, profeſſors, 
principal inhabitants of the 
u when the firſt ſyndic him- 
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ſelf diſtributes, in the moſt public _ 
manner, the ſeveral honorary re- 
tributions to thoſe who have de- 
ſerved them. I met this morning 
one of the ſeholars, and, ſeeing 
his medal, aſked him what it 
meant? ** Je la porte,“ replied 
the little man, ſcarce eight years 
old, ©* parce que j'ai fait mon de- 
voir.“ I wanted no ſtronger 
proof to convince me of .the bene» 
ficial influence, upon young minds, 
of theſe encouraging and judi- 
cious diſtinctions, than appeared 
from the ſprightly ſpecimen before 
me. 

The inhabitants enjoy the ad- 
vantage alſo of having free acceſs 
to the public library; and by this 
privilege, they not only retain but 
improve that general tincture of 
learning which they imbibe in 
their early youth : when I viſited 
this library, it happened to be 
crowded with ſtudents, who were 
returning the books they had bor- 
rowed, and demanding others. As 
I paſſed only an hour in this room, 
1 am ill qualified to give you a 
juſt jdea of its contents : I re- 
queſted, however, the librarian to 
point out to me what was moſt 
worthy of particular notice. Ac- 
cordingly, among other books and 
manuſcripts, he . me ſeveral 
folio volumes containing letters 
and other writings of Calvin, 
which have never been publiſhed. 

Although Zuingle, Noa 
dius, and Haller, had reformed 
the greateſt part of Swiſſerland, 
ſome years before Calvin made 
his appearance at Geneva; yet the 
latter, as Voltaire juſtly obſerves, 
has given his name to the ſecta- 
ries of the reformed religion, in 
the ſame manner as the new con- 
tinent took its appellation from 
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58 Americus Veſpaſius, although the 


original diſcovery was made by 


Columbus. Neither was IN, | 


indeed, the firſt reformer even o 
Geneva; but, as he gave addi- 
tional ſtrength and ſolidity to the 
new eſtabliſhment, and laid the 
foundation of that eccleſiaſtical 
form of government, which has 
ever ſince been invariably obſerv- 
ed ; he totally eclipſed the fame of 
his friend illiam Farel, who 
ſcattered the firſt ſeeds of reforma- 


tion, which the other brought to 


maturity. In truth, fo great was 
the aſcendancy which this extra- 
ordinary man, although a ſtranger 
in Geneva, acquired over the ci- 


tizens, that he poſſeſſed no in- 


conſiderable influence even in ci- 
vil matters; and bore a large ſhare 
in r the political conſtitu- 
e republic. 
care and attention was not wholly 
confined to ecclefiaſtical and po- 
litical concerns; he promoted, to 
the utmoſt of his power, the culti- 
vation of the liberal arts and 
ſciences, and the ſtudy of elegant 
literature. To this end, as well 
as for the encouraging of theolo- 
gical erudition, he 3 upon 
the government of Gene va to eſta- 
In this 
new ſeminary, himſelf, together, 
with his colleagues, eminent for 
their ſuperior knowledge, read 
lectures with ſuch uncommon re- 
mutation and ſucceſs, that the 
youth from all quarters flocked to 
receive the benefit of them : and it 
has ſent forth, from its boſom, 
men of the greateſt diſtinction for 


their learning and abilities. 


- ©, There is ſuch a ſtriking ſplendor 

in the brighter parts of this diſin- 
tereſted and celebrated reformer's 
character, that renders one, at the 


But his 
but to the cleareſt precepts of thy 


firſt glance, almoſt inſenGht« 
thoſe dark ſpots in it, wen 
ſo. juſtly ſullied its glory, 5. 
when one reflects a moments 
the aſperity, the arrogance, th 
preſuwptuous opiniatrety, of hi 
temper and conduct, and, aboy 
all, on his cruel perſecution of h 
former friend, the unhappy Ser 
vetus ; one laments, with abhsr 
rence, the mortifying inſtance th 
famous man exhibited, that th 
nobleſt qualities ſometimes mi 
with the baſeſt, in the compoſitiq 
of human nature. With regart 
however, to his intolerable princ 
ples; it muſt be acknowledged 
that the ſame uncharitable (pin 
prevailed alſo among ſome othe 
of the moſt celebrated reformer, 
who ſeemed to think, by a ſtrang 
inconſiſtency, and unaccountabk 
blindneſs not only to the genius 


goſpel, that perſecution for con 
ſcience ſake was vnchriſtian | 
every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 
except their own. This abſun 
and dangerous opinion, gave gre 
advantage to their adverſaries ( 
the papal hierarchy : for, it! 
obvious to the meaneſt underſtand 
ing, that, if perſecution is Juſt 
able in any particular church, | 
muſt be ſo unmverſally. _ 
The republic of Geneva is, bon 
ever, at preſent, the moſt tolera 
ing of all the reformed ſtates 0 
Swiſſerland ; being the only | 
vernment in this country, be 
permits the Lutheran religion! 
be publicly exerciſed. Ia this! 
ſpe& the clergy, vo leſs wiſely 
than ſuitably to the ſpirit, as we 
as the letter, of the Chriſtian" 
velation, have renounced the pr 
ciples of their great e 
Calvin: for, although * 
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44 that able reformer in high 
eration ; yet they know how to 
toguſh his virtues from his 
8, and to admire the one 
»hout being blindly partial to 
ther. 
The town of Geneva and its 
oy, were formerly united to 
e German empire, under the 
refers of Charlemain: but as 
| power of the Emperors, feeble 
en in Germany, was ſtill weaker 
the frontier provinces; the 
ſhops of Geneva, like ſeveral 
ter great vaſſals of the empire, 
dually acquired. very conſider- 
e authority over the eity and its 
mins; which the Emperors had 
other means of 'counterbalanc- 
5 than by increaſing the liber- 
of the people. During theſe 
mes of confuſion, conſtant diſ- 
tes ſubſiſted between the Biſhops 
bd the Counts of the Genevois; 
, the latter, although at their 
| inſtitution merely officers of 
e Emperor, and confidered as 
lals of the biſhops; yet they 
med and aſſerted a right to 
eexcluſive adminiſtration of juſ- 
t, The citizens took advantage 
F theſe quarrels; and, by ſiding 
cafonally with each party, ob- 
ned an extenſion of their privi- 
res from both. 
but the Houſe. of Savoy having 
chaſed the county of the Ge- 
"ws, and ſucceeded to all the 
ſeropatives of the counts, with 
leona] power; the biſhops and 
e people firmly united together, 
onder to oppoſe the encroach- 
ents of the former, which were 
leſs prejudicial to the authority 
te one, than to the liberties 
'de others, During this pe- 


© the reſpeQive pretenſions of 


the counts, the biſhops, and th? 
citizens, were ſo various, as to 
form a government equally ſingu- 
lar and complicated. This har- 
mony, however, between the bi- 
ſhops and citizens, was at length- 
broken by the artful management 
of the Counts of Savoy, who had 
the addreſs to procure the epiſcopal 
ſee for their brothers, and even 
for their illegitimate children. By 
theſe methods, their power in the 
city became fo enlarged, that, to- 
wards the commencement of the 
ſixteenth century, Charles III. 
Duke of Savoy, (although the 
form of the government was en- 
tirely republican) obtained an al- 
moſt abſolute authority over-the 
citizens : and he exerciſed it in 
the moſt unjuſt and arbitrary man- 
ner. Hence aroſe perpetual ſtrug- 
gles between the duke and the ci- 
tizens ; the latter continually op- 
poſing, either by open violence, 
or ſecret meaſures, bis tyrannical 
uſurpation : thus two parties were 


formed; the zealots for liberty 
were called eidgenoſſen, or confe- 


derates; while the partiſans of 
the duke were branded with the 
appellation of mammelucs, of 
ſlaves. 
The treaty of alliance which 
the town entered inte with Berne 
and Fribourg, in 1526, may be 
conſidered as the true zra of its li- 
berty and independence : for, not 
long after, the duke was deſpoiled 
of his authority; the biſhop dri- - 
ven from the city; a republican 
form of government firmly eſta- 
bliſhed z and the reformation. in- 
troduced, From this time, Charles 
and his ſucceſſors waged inceſſant 
war againſt the town: but his ho- 
ſtilities were rendered ineffectual. 
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prefent, period, the hi 


by che intrepid brayery of the ci- 


tinens, and the aſſiſtance of the 


canton of Berne. 


In 1584 Geneva entered into a 


treaty of perpetual alliance with 
Zurie and Berne, (Fribourg bay- 
ing renounced their alliance when 


the town embraced the reforma- 


tion) by which treaty, it is allied 
with the Swiſs cantons 

The laſt attempt of the Houſe 
of Savoy againſt Geneva, was in 
1602; when Charles Emanuel 
treacherouſly- attacked the town 


duting a profound peace. Two 


hundred of his ſoldiers ſcaled the 
walls in, the night, when the in- 
hahitants were repoſed in unſuſ- 
pecting ſecurity ; but being timely 
diſcovered, they were repulſed by 
the deſperate valour of a few citi- 
„Zens, who gloriouſly ſacrificed 
their lives in defence of the liber- 
ties of their country. In me 
of this event, an inſcription 1s 
fed upon the town-houſe; and 
ſome of the ſcaling - ladders. which 
the enemy made uſe of to enter the 
town, are preſerved in the arſe- 


nal. This perfidy oceaſioned a 
war, Which was terminated. the 


year following by a ſolemn treaty ; 


* fince which, uninterrupted peace 
Das been maintained between the 


Houſe of Savoy and Geneva : but 


it was: not till 1754, that the 


King of Sardinia acknowledged, 
by a formal aQ, the independence 


of this. republic, 


No ſooner was peace concluded 


with the Houſe of Savoy, than the 


flames of internal diſcord, ſo. apt 
to kindle in popular governments, 


and which had been ſmothered by 


their common danger from a fo- 


reign enemy, began to appear. 
Accordingly, during the greateſt 


part of the laſt century, 10 the 


| 
|! 


— 


od, the hiſtory. of 6. 
neva contains little more tha 
narrative of .contentions betyes 
the ariſtocratical and the Popul 
— Theſe mutual ſtruggl 

ave occaſionally been enen 
with ſo much violence and anime 
ſity, as to have threatened, for 
moment, a total revolution in f 
ſtate z but happily, however, f 


have always been compromiſe th 
without producing any fatal eff g 
. About the beginning of Me 


preſent century, the power of f 
council of two hundred was hy 
come almoſt abſolute, In ordert 
reſtrain their authority, the pop 
lar party, in 1707, procured 
law, by which it was enaQt( 
that every. five years a. gener 
council of. all the citizens at 
burghers ſhould be holden, toc 
liberate upon the affairs of the nf 
public. Agreeably to this lu 
a general aſſembly was convene 
in 1712 ; and the very firſt ade 
erted-,by the people in this the 
collective capacity, was the tt 
abohtion of the above-mentione 
ordinance, An event of ſo fig 
lar a nature can hardly be « 
counted for upon the general pf 
ciple of popular fickleneſs andu 
conſiſtency: according!y Rouſee 
in his Lettres ecrites de la i 
tagne, imputes it to the artifces 
the magiſtrates ; and to the equ 
vocal terms. marked upon the 
lets then in uſe. For, the queli 
propoſed to the people ben 
* Whether the opinion. of f 
* councils, for aboliſhing " 
« periodical general afſembli 
„ ſhould paſs into a law? 1 
words employed on the billets d 
livered for that purpoſe, were, 4 
probatien, rejection; ſo ihat l 
ever ſide was taken, it cane, 


— 
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int. If the billet of 
2 choſen; the opi- 

W the councils which rejected 

g periodica} aNembly, was 35. 

wed ; if that of rejection; then 

e periodical aſſembly was. re- 

of courſe. Accordingly, ſe- 
ul of the citizens afterwards 
aplzined that they had been de- 

Ted, as they never meant to re- 
& the general aſſembly, but only 

e opinion of the councils, . 

In conſequence of this extraor- 

un repeal, the power of the 

ſtocracy continued increaſing till 
hin theſe few years; wben the 
rens, by a ſingular conjunction 
favourable circumſtances, join- 

[to an uncommon ſpirit of union 
V perſeverance, have procured 

eral changes to be made in the 
nftitution of Geneva; by which 
authority of the magiſtrates has 

en limited, and the privileges 
the people have been enlarged. 
wpy if they know where to 

p; leſt, continuing to extend 
te bounds of their own preroga- 
wes, they ſhake the foundations 
civil government, by too much 

raining the power of the magi- 
ntes, . 

The preſent conſtitution of Ge- 
a, may be conſidered as a mean 
eiveen that of the other ariſtocra- 
ical and popular cantons of Swiſ- 
land: more democratical than 
ly of the former, inaſmuch as the 
reign and legiſlative authorit 
rely reſides in the general a 4 


emdly of the citizens and burgh- 


$; and more ariſtocratical than 
7 latter, becauſe the powers 
led in the great and little 
Wineils are very conſiderable. 

Tie members of the ſenate, or 
tle council of twenty-five, enjoy, 
ben corporate capacity, ſeveral 


= 


” 


prerogatives almoſt as great as 
thoſe which are poſſeſſed by that 
of the moſt ariſtocratical ſtates. 


They nominate half the mem- 


bers of the great council; the 
principal magiſtrates are taken 
from their body ; they convoke 
the great council and the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the citizens and 
burghers ; they previouſly delibe= 
rate upon every queſtion which is 
to be brought into the great coun- 
cil, and from: thence into the ge- 
neral aſſembly: in other words, 
in them is lodged the power of 
propoſing ; conſequently, as every 
act muſt originate from them, no 
law can paſs without their appro- 
bation. In this ſenate is veſted 
alſo the chief executive power; 
the adminiſtration of the finances; 
and to a certain degree, juriſdic- 
tion in civil and criminal cauſes. 
They nominate, likewiſe, to moſt 
of the ſmaller poſts of government z 
and enjoy the ſole privilege of con- 
ferring burgherſhip. They com- 
pole, moreover, in conjunction 
with thirty-five members of their 
own chooſing, the ſecret council; 
which never aſſembles but by their 
convoking, and only upon extra- 
ordinary occaſions. 

Theſe conſiderable prerogatives, 


however, are counterbalanced as 


well by the privilegesof the great 
council, as by the franchiſes of 
the general aſſembly. The prero- 
gatives of the former conſiſt in 
chooſing the members of the ſe- 
nate from their own body; in re- 
ceiving appeals in all cauſes above 
a certain value; in pardoning Cri- 
minals ; in diſpoſing of the moſt 
important charges of government, 
thoſe excepted which are confer- 
red by the general afſembly ; and 
in approving or rejecting whatever 
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is propoſed by the ſenate to be 
laid before the people. o} L052 pay 
- The ſovereign council, or ge- 
neral affembly of the people, is 
compoled of the citizens and bur- 
Shers of the town: their number, 
in general, amounts to about 
2,500, but it is ſeldom that more 
than 1,200 ovnvene ; the remain- 
der being either ſettled in foreign 
. <countries, or are uſually abſent. 

_ Lovghr to have explained to you 
ſooner, the diſtinction between ci- 
£Ggens and burghers e the latter, are 
either the ſons ef citizens or bur- 
ghers®, born out of Geneva, or 
have obtained the burgherſhip by 
purchaſe; the former are the 
ſons of citizens or burghers, born 
within the town of Geneya. The 
burghers may be choſen into the 
council of two hundred, but the 
citixens can alone enter into the 
ſenate, and poſſeſs the charges 
eppropriated to that body, 

The general aſſembly meets 
twice a year; chooſes the prin- 
cipal magiſtrates; aſſents to or re- 
jects the laws and regulations pro- 
poled by the councils ; impoſes 
taxes ; contracts alliances ; de- 
clares war or peace; and nomi- 
nates one half of the members of 
the great council. All queſtions 
- that come before them are decid- 
ed by the majority of voices ; and 


each member delivers his vote 


without having. the liberty of de- 
bating. The reſtriction is cer» 
tainly rea ſonable z for, in a popu- 
lar aſſembly, like this of Geneva, 
compoſed of citizens, the meaneſt 
of whom is well verſed in the con- 


ſtitution of the commonwealth, | 


Where the people in general þ 


a ſtrong propenſity / to enter 
politic diſc Mon? 3 if every 
were permitted to ſupport and a 
force his opinion by argumes 
there would be no end of deban 
and the whole time would be e 
ſumed in petulant declamation. 
But the principal check to f 
power of the little council, arif 
from the method of electing ü 
ſyndies, and from the right of 
preſentation. With reſpe& to d 
former, the four ſyndics, or chic 
of the republic, are choſen u 
nually out of the little council, 
the general aſſembly; and the 
muſt be an interval of three yez 
before the ſame members can} 
ain elected. The uſual mode! 
election is as follows: — The lit 
council nominate eight of the 
members for candidates, who mu 
be ®pproved by the great cound 
and out of theſe eight, the gene 
ral aſſembly chooſe the four 1 
dicks. They have it in theit po 
er, however, not only to rej 
theſe eight propoſed candidate 
but alſo all the other memberst 
the ſenate ſucceſſively: and 
that caſe, four members are take 
from the great council, and pit 
poſed to the general aſſembly, 
theſe are appointed ſyndics, ti 
immediately become members( 
the ſenate ; and an equal numb 
of that body are at the ſame tis 
degraded, and retire into the 9 
council. No inſtance, howes 
has yet occurred of the geie 
aſſembly having exerted this pont 


® The children of thoſe who are employed in foreign, countries, in th k 
vice of the ſtate, although born out of Geneva, are entitled to all the pl 
Jeges of citizens, 2 


expelling four members from 
ſenate *, | 
With reſpect to the other re- 


int | mentioned upon the power 
the little council, vix. the right 

eſentation : every Citizen or 
het either ſingly or ina body, 
heprivilege'of applying to the 
ne in order to procure ſome new 
ulation, or of remonſtrating a- 
Ef any act of the magiſtracy. 


0g e repreſentations have proved 
of e of the principal means, per- 
to th gs, of ſecuring the liberties of 


people from the reſpective en- 
achments of the two councils; 
hey have frequently prevented 
magiſtrates from ſtretching 
vir authority to the ſame arbi- 
extent that has been prac- 
d in ſome of the other com- 
wwealths of Swiſſerland. The 
piltrates are obliged to give an 
licit anſwer to theſe. repreſen- 
ons; for, if the firſt is not con- 
ered as ſatisfactory, a ſecond 
ponſtrance is preſented. Accord- 
eo the nature and importance 
the complaint, the repreſentati- 
is made by a greater or leſs 
mher of citizens; and it has 
jetimes happened that each re- 
altrance has been accompanied 
ſereral hundred, in different 
les. 
The falaries of the ſeveral ma- 
rates are ſo inconſiderable, as 
(to offer any temptation on the 
e of pecuniary emolument : a 
ule of honour, a ſpirit of ambi- 
" the defire of ſerving their 
try, together with that perſo- 
credit which is derived from 
erciſing any office in the admi- 
"aU0n, are the principal mo- 
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tives which actuate the candidates 
to ſolicit a ſhare in the magiſtracy. 


Accordingly, the public poſts are 


nerally filled with men of the 
an abilities, and of the moſt re- 


ſpectable characters. The reve- 
nues of government, at the higheſt 
calculation, ſcarcely amount to 

,000 pounds a year; a ſum, 


owever, which, by a welkregu- 


lated economy, is more than ſut- 


ficient to defray the current ex- 


pences : ſo that this republic is 
enabled to provide for the ſecurity 
of its ſubjects, from an income, 
which ſome individuals, both in 
England and France, ſquander in 
vain pomp and vicious diſſipation. 


It is very remarkable that, in 


a republic ſo free as this of Ge- 
neva, and where the true prin- 
ciples of liberty are fo well and 
ſo generally underſtood, there 
ſhould be no preciſe code of penal 
laws: for, although the form of 
the proceſs is ſettled with great 
preciſion, yet the trial of the cri- 
minal is private, and the puniſh- 
ment left to the arbitrary deciſion 
of the magiſtrate. Nor are the 
franchiſes of the people aſcertain- 
ed with that accuracy one might 
well have expected. Indeed, 
under Ademar_ Fabri, biſhop 
of Geneva in the fourteenth cen» 
tury, a certain number of politi- 
cal regulations, both civil and eri- 
minal, together with ſeveral 
particular cuſtoms -and liberties, 
were drawn up in form; and the 
biſhop took an oath to obſerve 
them, Theſe ſtatutes, if they, may 
be fo called, were alſo confirmed 
by Amadeus VIII. duke of Savoy. 
In all cafes of controverſy, the 


" Since the above was written, I have been informed, that the citizens and 
der expelled four members from the ſenate, at the election of magiſtrates 


p ople 
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| appeal to this code; but it 
not only compiled in a very in- 

accurate and con fuſed manner, but 
the mag iſtrates refuſe to be govern 
ned by it, becauſe it was publiſhed. 
before the independence of the re- 


public was confirmed. With reſpe& 


to the ſeveral laws which have 
fince been enacted in the general 
aſſembly; ſome few: of them in- 
deed are printed; and in the hands 


of the public, but the reſt remain 


in the archieves of the ſenate : for, 
there being no particular ſecretary 
belonging to the general aſſembly; 
all the laws which they paſs are 
taken down by the ſecretary to the 
ſenate ; ſo that the latter are the 
ſole. depoſitaries of thoſe -edifts 


 whithiought to be laid open to the 


ion of the whole commu- 
people have repeatedly 
demanded a preciſe code of muni- 
cipal and penal laws, ſo expreſs 
and determinate, that nothing may 
de left to the arbitrary deciſion of 
the magiſtrate; but the ſenate has 
always found means of evading 


_ this very reaſonable and juſt re- 


quittion. © - 


ee vil lo. is the 


mol perfect part of this conſtitu- 


tion: all mattets concerning com- 


merce are well regulated by it; 


and private property ſecurely guar- 


ded. It is unneceffary to trouble 
you with a particular detail of the 
wary laws; they are much 
the ſame as thoſe in moſt of the 
other ſtates of Swiſſerland, where 


reſtrictions of that kind are en- 
forced, © But there is one law, re- 


Jating to bankrupts, too ſingularly 
ſevere not to be mentioned, It a 
member of either council becomes 
.#bankrupr, he is immediately de- 

raded ; and from that moment is 


== rendered incapable of holding any 


but are more particularly neceſ 


thoſe public granaries which t 


poſt under government, yy; 
ſhall have chart all ”y 
demands of his creditors: — 
children are ſubjected tothe an 
diſgrace z and no citizen can en 
ciſe any public employment wh 
ſoever, while the debts of h 
ther remain unpaid. 

In this city as in all theothergry 
cipal towns in Swiſſerland, a publ 
granary is eſtabliſhed. Magazing 
of this kind are uſeful in all fat 


in ſo populous a place as Geben 
which, if the neighbouring poy 
were to prohibit the exportation 
corn into the territory of the u 
public, might be expoſed to 
the borrors of a general fannt 
The benefit of this inſtitution þ 
been. frequently experienced | 
times of ſcarcity : and all auth 
who have publiſhed obſervation 
upon the government of Geney 
have agreed in mentioning it wit 
the praiſes it deſerves, Bur th 
have overlooked one great def 
lo. its regulation, and which is 
imputable to the management ( 


eſtabliſhed in Berne and Zun 
The chamber of corn, as it is be 
called, is a committee from t 
great council of two hundred, ey 
powered to ſupply the granary vi 
that commodity, at the expe! 
of government. This corn is dit 
by means of machines well ct 
trived for that pürpoſe; retailt 
out to the inn-keepers and baket 
a conſiderable profit accrues io f 
vernment z and there is alw3)s 
caſe of neceſſity, a ſufficient qui 
tity in reſerve to ſupport the ink 
bitants during a. year and a ha 
Thus far, all is right: but 0 
the burthen of this iuttitution f 
upon the poor. For, as the cure 


_— — 


* 


HA RAC T EIR S. „ mm 
hoj'the corn ut the cheapeſt ſervice; wiſely prohibiting the en- 


e 
| den Yep 
n( it at an | 


\retail"thar' part of it which liſting of mercenaries in every part 
the longeſt 3 and of its territory. ** 

gher price than it is e 

in the neighbouring territo- 


Nn 


' 
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be bakers muſt contequently Ne ſgechons upon the general Stare of 
heir bread dearer, and not of "he thirteen Swiſs Cantons. From” 


bod 1 quality, as that which 
de purchaſed on the frontiers 
roy. But the 1mportation of 
dis tritly probibired : thoſe 
flies, therefore, who can af- 
ſit, lay in a proviſion of corn 
heirown uſe ; while the-poorer 
ſoffer, by being obliged to 
baſe, at an advanced price, 
t daily proviſion from the ha- 
perhaps, however, the go-/ 
ment is not ſufficiently rich to 
their granary upon the ſame 
ting with thoſe of Berne and 
fic, by ſacrificing the profit a- 
ig from the chamber of corn, 

te town is ſtron gly fortified on 


ſide of Savoy; and a garriſon 
bout nine hundred men con- 
tly maintained: but thefe for- 
tions, and this garriſon, are 
ſuffcient to guard them from 
ſudden attack; they could not 
end hem long againſt a regu- 


lege, The great ſecurity of 
republic conſiſts in its alliance 
the Swiſs cantons by means 
Lune and Berne: and, as it is 
intereſt both of the king of 
ce and the king of Sardinia to 
well with the Swiſs, and to 
rye the mdependence of Ge- 
n derives its greateſt ſecu- 
tom what, in ſome caſes, 

be its greateſt danger; 
Zely, that its territory borders 
u thedominions of ſuch power- 
deigbbours. 

lis republic is the only con- 
Wealth in Swifſerland, that has 
Reuarcompanies in any foreign 


"the ſame, * © | 
AVING, in the courſe of my 
tormer letters, communicat- 

eu to you  fuch obſervations as I 
was able to make during my tour 
through Swiſſerland, concerning 
the laws, government, ſtate of li- 
terature, & c. of each canton in 
particular; Iwill now requeſt from 
you the ſame candid indulgence 1 
have ſo repeatedly experienced, 
whilſt I lay before you a few con- 
cluding remarks, in relation to the 
ſtate of Swiſſerland in general. 
There is no part of Europe 
which contains, within the ſame 
extent of region, ſo many inde- 
pendent commonwealths, and ſuch; 
a variety of different governments, 
as are collected together in this re- 
markable and delightful country; 
and yet with ſuch wiſdom was the 
Helvetic union compoſed, and ſo 


little have the Swiſs, of late years, 


been actuated with the ſpirit of 
conqueſt, that ſince the firm and 
complete eſtabliſhment of their ge- 
neral confederacy, they have 
ſcarcely ever had occahon to em- 
ploy their arms againſt a foreign 
enemy; and have had no hoſtile 
commotions among themſelves that 
were not very ſoon happily termi- 
nated. Perhaps there is not a ſi- 
milar inſtance in antient or modern 
hiſtory, of a warlike people, divi- 
ded into little independent repub- 
lics cloſely bordering upon each 
other, and of courſe having occa- 
ſionally interfering intereſts, hav- 


ing 


ken the world around them. 


peculiarly exempted from the bur- 
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continued, during, ſo long a 


lug 


iod, in an almoſt uninterrupted 


favoured nation bath enjoyed the 
felicity deſcribed by Lucretius, and 
looked down with ſecurity ag 
the various tempeſts that ha ve ſhia- 


But the happineſs of a long 


peace, bas neither broken the ſpi- 
"Tit, nor enervated the arm of this 


people. The youth are dibgently 


trained to all the martial exerciſes, 


ſuch as running, 3 and 
ſhooting both with the croſs - bow 
and the muſket; a conſiderable 


number of well-diſciplined Swiſs 


troops are always ya, "xr in fo- 
Teign- ſervices; and the whole 


people are enrolled, and regularly 


exerciſed in their reſpeQive mili- 
tia. By theſe means they are ca- 


pable, in caſe it ſhould be neceſ- 
- ſary, of collecting a very reſpeQ- 


able body of forces, which could 


not fail of proving formidable to 


any enemy who ſhould invade their 
country, or attack their liberties. 
Thus, while moſt of the other 
ſtates upon the continent are tend- 
ing more and more towards a mi- 
litary government, Swiſſerland a- 
Jone has no ſtanding armies; and 
yet, from the nature of its fitua- 


tion, from its particular alliances, 
and from the policy of its inter- 
nal government, is more ſecure 


from "invaſion than any other 


European power, and full as able 


to withſtand the greateſt force that 


can be brought againſt it, 


But the felicity of Swiſſerland 
does not conſiſt merely in being 


tate of tranquillity. And thus, 

while the ſeveral neighbouring 
kingdoms have ſuffered, by turns,” 
all the horrors of internal war, this 


the oligarchical ſtates (which 
all others, are uſually the wol 
rannical) are here peculiarly ui 
and the property of the ſubjea 


kindo 


dens and miſeries of wat; they 
no country in which happinet g 
content more univerſally pen 
among the people. For, beg 
the government be ariſtocrat 
democratical; or mixed; ab{y 
or limited ; a general ſpirit of 
berty pervades and aQtuatesthef 
veral conſtitutions, fo that en 


yay a — againſt exe 
violation. 

But there is one genera] def 
in their criminal juriſprudese 
which prevails throughout 
country. For, although the 
line code, as it is ſtyled, ori 
code of the Emperor Charles 
Vth, forms in each of the regy 
lics the principal baſis of their | 
nal laws, with particular modiße 
tions and additions in different d 
tricts; yet much too great a 
tude is allowed to the reſpedl 
Judges, who are leſs governed 
their determinations by this co 
or any other written law, than 
the common principles of juli 
How far long experience may bs 
juſtified the prudence of nu 
them with' this extraordinary 
vilege, I cannot ſay ; but dic 
tionary powers of this kind, 
undoubtedby liable to the 1 
alarming abuſe, and can gl 
without the greateſt hazatd, 
committed to. the hands of | 
magiſtrate. 

I cannot forbear refeding, 1 
this occaſion, on the ſupefiot“ 
dom, in the preſent irſtanct, 
well as in many others, of outs 
moſt invaluable conſtitution ; * 
indeed, it is inipethbje tor 7 | 


„ 


E 


* 
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n lo obſerue, in his travels, of languiſhing long ia priſon, to 


ceraments of other countries, 
Nut becoming a warmer and 


alffectionate admirer of his 
i England, the life and 


ty of the lub ject does not de- 
0 upon, the, arbitrary deciſion 
judge, but is ſecured by ex · 


b launs, from which no mag i- 
can depart with impuniiy. 
guarded preciſion, it is true, 
occaſionally, perhaps, be al- 


ed with ſame incon veniences; 
they are overbalanced by ad- 
ages of ſomuch greater weight 
p de ſcarcely perceptible in the 
of juſtice. I do not mean, 
ever, to throw any imputation 
the officers of criminal juriſ- 
on ia Swiſſerland; as far as 
uld obſerve, they adminiſter 
ibutive juſtice with an impar- 
and equitable hand. 
remarked with peculiar ſatis- 
lon, the excellent ſtate of the 
uns throughout this country, 
the humane precautions which 
ſeveral legiſlatures have taken 
d reſpe&t 10 felons ; a circum- 
e which could not fail of 
og me the more forcibly, as 
contrary is but too viſible in 
and, In Swiſſerland, the cri- 
us are confined in wholeſome 


leparate wards ; and inſtead 


Pd 


the great injury of their health, or 
total waſte of their little remnant 


of money; they are almoſt imme 


diately broughi to trial. In Eng- 
land, a criminal, or one ſuſpected 


to be ſuch, way be "confined fix” 


months beſore his fate ſhall be de- 
termined : ardiitihe happen to be 
proved innocent, and thould be in 
low circumſtances; the loſs of his: 
time, together with the expences/ 
of the gaol- ſees, may probably oc 
cahon his utter ruin; while his 
morals>are in no lets danger, by 
being compelled to aſſociate with 
a (ſet of abandoned wretches, lait 
to all ſenſe of ſhame, and encous; 
raging each other in their common 
profligacy. - How much is it io be- 
lamented, that, while our code of 
criminal juriſprudence is in gene- 
ral formed upon principles, Which 


diſtinguiſh us with honour among 
the nations of Europe; that our 
coourts of juſtice are thrown open 
to the view of all the world; and 
that we enjoy the ineſtimable and 


almott peculiar privitege of being 
wied by our equals, how much 
(1 cannut forbear repeating) is it 


to be lamented, that the fame 


equitable and humane ſpirit ſhould: 


be found wanting in ſo important 


an article of our penal laws “. 


One 


For a more particular account of the priſons in Swiſſerland, the reader is 
to a treatiſe concerning The fate of the priſons in England and Wales, 
' ar account of ſome foreign priſons, by Jobn Howard, Eſq; 1777.” In 


weile (which merits the attention of eve 


friend to humanity) the wor- 


thor has produced many melancholy 1900 of the ſad ſtate of the Engliſh 


* and how very 


inferior they are to thoſe abroad in every circumſtance 


ng to the health and good government of the unbappy perſons confined in 
+ And it cannot but afford him the moſt ſenfible ſatisfaction to find, that 
dent and perſevering labours have already been productive of ſome 


advan ö 
hl be gu regulations, 


particularly concerning the fees of priſoners 
uitted, and the prevention of the gaol diftemper. As Mr. H. 


anunues his laudable reſearches through all the moſt conſiderable priſons 


opaa 
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One cannot but be aſtoniſhed, very juſt and pointed 6bſch, 
a2s well as concerned, to find, that of the admirable Bruyere is 
in a country where the true prin- eftion eſt une invention manu 
Ciples of civil government are ſo tolut-d-fait fire, pour peri 
well underſt and fo generally ianocent qui a la complexion foible f 
adopted as in 8wiſſerland, that the ſauwre un coupable quieft nt dy 
Trial by torture is not yet aboliſh- I cannot, however, but ag 
ed: for, in ſome particular caſes, juſtice to the Swiſs, that 124 
| the ſuſpected criminals is ſtill put advocates have not been wary 
” 10 the rack. The inefficacy, no among them for the total abo 
leſs than the inhumanity, of en- of torture: but arguments of x 
deavouring to extort the truth by ſon, and ſentiments of human 
the ſeveral: horrid inſtruments have been found, even in thi 
which too ingenious cruelty has vilized and enlightened coun 
deviſed for that purpoſe, has been to avail little againſt inteier 
ſo often expoſed by the ableſt wri- cuſtom and long-confirmed yre 
ters, that it would be equally im- dices . | 
—— and ſuperfluous to trou- Learning is leſs generally dif 
e you with any refleQions of mine ed among the catholic that 
upon the ſubject; and indeed, the proteſtant* ſtates : but in boi Wii mc 
whole ſtrength of the ſeveral argu- man of letters will find abund 
ments that have been urged upon opportunities of gratifying hi 
this occaſion, is compriſed in the ſearches and improving his kg 


upon the continent, and intends ſubmitting the reſult of them to the conſe 
tion of Parliament; it may juſtly be hoped, that he will be rewarded with 
happineſs of having become, the means of effectually fixing the attention 
the Britiſh Senate upon an object ſo highly deſerving the care of every wil 

» _ © ®* Caratteres, Vol. ii. p. 203. As 
F Criminal juftice is here, as in the greateſt part of Europe, adminilk 
e agrecably to the rules of the civil law. According to the maxims of that 
criminal's confeſſion is abſolutely requiſite, in order to his ſuffering ch 
puniſhment ; and conſequently, all thoſe nations who have not eſtabliſhed 2 Ov! 
code of criminal juriſprudence, retain the uſe of torture. : 
The preſent king of Pruſſia, it is well known, ſet the Example in Gem 
of aboliſhing this inhuman practice; but few, perhaps, are appriſed, that 
firſt hint of this reformation was ſuggeſted to him by reading the HHH ner 
England. For, one of the principal arguments in ſupport of this methai 
extorting confeſſion, being that it affords the beſt means of diſcovering | 
.digainſt government; the ſagacious monarch remarked, that the Britiſh Al 
fully confuted the fallacy — that reaſoning. Few kingdoms, he obſerves, 
abounded more in conſpiracies and rebellions than England; and yet, tha 
leaders and abettors of them had been more ſucceſsfully traced and a 
without the uſe of torture, than in any country where it was practiſed. 11 
« thence," added this wiſe politician, ſpeaking upon the ſubject, * 1 ſav beer 

« ſurdity of torture, and aboliſhed it accordingly.” a 

The above anecllote, which I had from very reſpectable avthority, 
moſt honourable teſtimony to the efficacy as well as the mi dueſs 24 b 
laws, and to the ſuperior excellency of the proceſs obſet ved in our coul &. 
nal juſtice. | | * 
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4 Sketch of an Hiſtorical Panegyric 


be. To the natural philoſo- 
Swifſerland will afford an 
Ahzullible ſource of enteriain- 
+ and information, as well from 
gest variety of phyſical curj- 
8 ſo plentifully ſpread over the 
try, as from the conſiderable 
uber of perſons eminently Akil- 
in tbat branch of ſcience. In- 
4 in every town, and almoſt in 
ry village, the curious travel- 


vill meer with collections wor- 


each of them to ſhake, and to ſup- 
port, 4be two greateſt monarchits 


of his attention 
With reſpect to, agriculture ; 


re is, perhaps, no country in 


vorid where the advantageous 


ts of unwearied and perſe ver- 


| induſtry are more remarkably 
ipicuous. In travelling over 
+ mountainous-parts of Swifler-= 
d, | was ſtruck with admiration 
(aſtoniſhment, to obſerve rocks, 
were formerly harren, now 
ned with vines, or bounding 
nich paſture 3 and to mark the 
of the plough along the ſides 
wrecipices ſo ſteep, that it muſt 
vith great diffculty that a horſe 
uld even mount them. In a word, 
inhabitants ſeem to have ſur- 
amed every obſtruction which 
lituation, and climate, had 
vwn in their way, and to have 
cad fertility over various ſpots 
tbe country which nature ſeem- 
lo have conſigned to everlaſting 
neaneſs. . In fine, a general 
Mei of manners, an open 


dualfeQted frankneſs, together 


ld an invincible ſpirit of free- 
, may juſtly be mentioned in 
ember of thoſe peculiar qua- 
& which dignify the public cha- 
of this people, and diltin- 
ih them with honour among 
nations of Europe. 
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on the Marſbal of Berwick, by the 
Pre ſidemt Monteſquieu:. -. From 
Memoirs of the Duke of Berwick. 


* 


Tx was born on the 21ſt of Au- 
- guſt, 1670 ; was ſon of 


James, Duke of York, ſince King 
of En gael and of Miſs, Arabella 


Chur 


hill. . Such indeed; was the 


fate of this houſe of Churchill, 


of Europe. 


„Ats 


At ſeven years of age he was 


ſent into France to compfete his 
ſtudies, and follow his exerciſes: 
The Duke of. York having ſuc- 


ceeded to the crown on the 6thday 
of February, 1685, ſent him the 


following year into Hungary, and 


he was preſent at the ſiege o 


F 


He paſſed the winter in Eng- 
land, where the King created him 
Duke of Berwick. In the ſpring 
he returned into Hungary, where 


the Emperor gave him the rank of 


Colonel to command Taaff's regi- 
ment of Cuiraſſiers. He ferved 
the campaign of 1687, in which 
the Duke of Lorrain obtained, the 
victory at Mohatz ; and on his re- 
turn to Vienna, the Emperor pro- 
moted him to the rank of Major- 
General. 2e 
Thus the Duke of Ber wick was 
firſt trained to arms, under the 


great Duke of Lorrain z and his 


life ever fince, has been in a man- 


ner entirely devoted to this pro- 
feſſion. wk 3922425 
He returned into England ; 
when the King gave him the go- 
vernment of Portſmouth, and of 
the. county of Southampton, He 
SC had 


\ 


. 
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dad already . thatprince went there inthe; 
be regiment of Korſe-guards, be- of March, 1689; and 2 b, 
onging to the Barf of Oxford, was nate war enſued, in which! | 
rwards given him: ſo that at was always conſpicuots, and 
feventeen years of age, he was in duct always deficient, Of th 
n ſituation highly aner 8 to a in Ireland it may be (aid; th 
maa of an elevated mind; he London it was conſidered 10 
Jaw the track of glory open before buſineſs of the day, and the 
Bim, and was in a'way' of being tal concern of Great Britain, 
able to perforin great actions. in France, it was looked ww 
en 1688 the Revolution took a war carried on from motives 
Place in England; and amidſt the particular attachment and 
number of misfortunes that ſur- rum. The Engliſh who c<a« 
-rounded the King on a ſudden, the avert a civil war from theme 
Duke of Berwick was charged with cruſhed the kingdom of lie 
affairs of the higheſt conſequenee. It ſeemed even as if the Pr 
*Phs Kifig having fixeg upon him officers who were ſent there,y 
 Fer-aſſembling the army, one of impreſſed with the ſame idey 
+theXreacheries committed by his thoſe who fent them: they had 
-withifters was to delay the fending three objects in view, to get the 
. "ofthe orders for this purpoſe, that to fight, and to return, Tine 
opportunity might fn given to ſhewn that the notions of 
ſome other perſon to lead off the Engliſh upon theſe matter 
*troaps to the Prince of Orange. He more juſt than ours. 


g accidentally met with four regi- The Duke of Berwick M 
wents that were intended to guiſhed himſelf on ſome particaiicin: 
eon veyed to the Prince of Orange, occaſions, and was made ali * 


id brought them back to his poſt. tenant- General. 4 
He exerted bimſelf to the utmoſt in Lord Fyrconnet, on his 6 ; 
order to ſave Portſmouth, which ture for France in the year f 
"was blocked up by ſea and land, left the general command of 
und bad no other proviſſons than kingdom to the Duke of Be 
what were daily ſupplied by the e- He was then but twenty yei 
. memy, till the King ordered him to age, and it appeared from hug 
deliver up that fortreſs. His Majeſ- duct, that heaven had belt 
ty having taken the reſolution to prudenee upon him at a more t 
"make bis eſcape into France, the period of life than upon any 
Duke was one of the five perſons man of his time. The loſs 
whom be entruſted with his de- battle of the Boyne had diſcou 
| 8 who followed him. The ed the Iriſh troops: King Wi 
ng; immediately on his landing, had indeed raiſed the ſiege of 
ſent him to Verſailles to requeſt merick, and was returned | 
anaſylum; He was then but juſt England; but this did n0t 3 

_ Eighteen, years old. | improve the ſtare of affuis. 
. -Akhoft all Ireland having pre- Churchill landed on a füt 
| ſaved its fidelity to King James, Ireland with eight thouſaaco 


% 


'* Afterwards Duke of Marlborough, 


. I 


1 
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un beceflaty at the lame time 
eck the rapidity of Rin pros 
0 to re-eſtabliſh the army, to 
Fpate factions, und to conclliate 
e minds of the Triſh.” All this 
velfetted by the Duke of Ber- 


x. | 
I (691, the Duke of Tyrcon- 
I having returned into Ireland, 
Duke of Berwick went back 
0 France, aud attended Lewis 
. as volunteer, to the ſiege of 
we He ſerved in the ſame ca- 
tin under Marſhal Luxembourg, 
the campaign of 1692, and was 
ſent ut the battle of Steinkirk. 
e following year he was made 
leatenant-general in France, and 
qired much honour at the battle 
Neerwinden, where he was 
en priſoner. "The reports that 
arcalated upon this occaſon, 
itcertaiolybave originated from 
ons who had the higheſt idea 
bis Feadineſs and courage. He 
tioned to ferve in Flanders un- 


terwards unde 


j 


dEngland, to hold a conference 
ib ſome Engliſh noblemen, who 
| refolved to reſtore the King. 
vaschatged with a very ſtrange 
d of commiſſion, which was to 
ace" theſe noblemen to act a- 
at common ſenſe. He did not 
feed; and haftened his return 
u receiving information that 
me was a plot carrying on a- 
at the perſon of Kira William, 
auſe de did not chufe to be in- 
red in this conſpiracy. I re- 
aber having heard him ſay, 
us man had diſcovered him by 
nd of family likeneſs, and par- 
larly by the length of His fin- 
„ that luckily this man bap- 


\ takings. © 


Earl of Clanricard. 
by her, who was born on the ziſt 
11 JIH 


Inv 
Italy, i at his return martied 


PO 


peed be a Jacobite, and wal iy 
. in all your us 

atings. This relieved him from 
his embarraffment. 
Tbe Duke of Berwick loſt his 
Srſt wife in the month of June, 
Fe He had married her in 
1095. 


of October, 1696. | TUB, 
he made 4 tour into 


Mademoiſelle de Bulkeley, daugh- 
ter of Madame de Bulkeley, Lady 
of the-Bedchamber to the Queen 


of England, and of M. de Bulke- 
ley, brother of Lord Bulkeleß. 

After the death of Charles H. 
Kid 
the 


of Spain, King James ſent 
uke of Berwick to Nome, to 
congratulate the Pope on his ele- 


tion, and to offer him his ſervices 
to command the army that France 
preſſed him to raiſe, for the pur- 
poſe of maintaining a neutraliiy in 
"Fealy ; and the Court of St. 


er- 


mains offered to ſend fome Iriſh 


troops, to be under his command. 


The Pope thought the affair ra- 


ther too ſerious for him, aud the 


Duke of Berwick returned. 


In 1701 he loſt the King his fa- 
ther, and in 1702 he ſerved in 


Flanders under the Duke of Bur- 


gundy and Marſhal Boufffers; in 
1703, on his return from the cam- 


| 1 5 be was naturalized a ſub- 


ect of France, with the conſent 
of the Court of St. Germains. 

In 1704, the King ſent him 
into Spain at the head of eigh- 
teen battalions and nineteen ſqua- 
drons ; and upon his arrival the 
King of Spain appointed him 
Captain-General of his forces, 
and made him put his hat on in 
his preſence. 


C2 


She was daughter of the 
e had a fon - 


The 
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pe Court of PNG diſtur- 
ked.bx...owigues... The. govern- 
met ay very ill 0119 gone be- 
cauſe every one, wiſhed to, guide 
de reins of, it. Every, thing, de- 
| generated into cabals, and it was 
Aut the principal ohjefts of bis 
ene 
Were All parties endeavoured to 
ain him over, but he would not 
- Te with either of them; and) ap- 
= * N only to the. ſucceſs 

inte 


ic affairs, he canfigered the 
intereſt of individuals merely as 
.they werez he id no attention to 
Madame d'Orſini, N the 
Abbe d'Etrées, to the inclinations 
of the, Queeh, or to the bias of 

the King: the welfare of the mo- 
 narchyengrofſed all his thoughts. 
The, Duke of Berwick received 
| _ erders:to.endeavour to obtain the 
-  : diſmiſſion of Madame ; d'Orſinj. 


The King wrote to bim in the fol- 


flowing terms: Tell m d- 

48 _= that be owes me 1 725 

** of complaiſance, Urge all the 

.**, motives you can imagine to per- 

E ſuade him, but do not tel! Kim 

that 1 ſhall abandon him, for 

x he. would never believe you.“ 

The King of Spain. conſented to 
che diſmiſſon. 

| This year, 1704, the Duke of 

Berwick ſaved the kingdom of 

Spain + he bindered the Portu- 

5 2 army from going to Madrid. 

His army was two-thirds weaker 

” _ than that of the enemy; he was 

conſtantly receiving orders from 

eourt, one after another, to zetire 


and to riſk nothing. The Duke of ſhe was prevented by the adiid 
_ Berwick, who ſaw. that Spain was ſome timid perſons. They en 
. Joſt if he obeyed, would not diſ- voured to perſuade her to reif 
continue to expoſe bimſelf to riſks, * c 
and diſputed every inch of ground. wick made it appear, that i 
The Portugueſe army retired, and ſtep were taken, ever) thing 


* 


* : 4 2 


Ls 
4 
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but they had no hopes remu 


-"#.1. 


the Duke of Berwick did the b 
Ar the end of the campaign ben 
ceived orders to return into Pas Qu 
This was the effect of com 
trigue ; and be felt what ſo m 18 
bad experienced before, tha nue 
pleaſe at court is the preateh{ M 
Vice a man can do; without whi jo1 
all our; works to make uſe of Hie 


language of _divines, are not 
more than dead works. 
in 1705 the Duke of Beni 
was ſent to command in Lan; 
doc; and the ſame. year he | 
hege to Nice,.and took it, 
In 1796 he was made Marſhal 
France, and ſent into Spaintaty 
the command of the army agy 
Portugal. 'The King of Spain | 
raiſed the fiege of — 
had been obliged to rewn| 
France, and to re-enter the ki 
dom of Spain through Navare, 
: L have obſerved, that before 
* Spain, the firſt time of 
erving there, he had ſaved 
cen and upon this occal 
aved it a ſecond time. It 
take but a curſory view of theg 
cumſtances which it is the hui 
of hiftory to record. I ſhall o 
ſay, that all was loſt at the beg 
ning of the campaign, and al 
covered at the end of it. I 
dame de Maintenon's Letten 
the Princeſs Orſini, we maj 
what was the opinion of the 
courts at that time. They vil 


- 
w— 


kin 
be 


The Marſhal of Berwick vu 


the Queen to join his arm. 


Pampeluna.; the Marſhal 6! 


* v 
; : 


” - 


— | 
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fs the Caſtillans would ſpeakiag of the Dake of Orleaus, 
. e. forſaken: and I ſhall de it With the greater 
Queen therefore retited to Bur- ſatisſaQion, as what I ſhal-fay of 
: with- her counſellots;” and the himy can hüt redound to his Bös 
, joined the ſmall arty.” The nouras well as the Matſhalty 107 
avgveſe went to Madrid ; and The Duke of Orleans came to 
Marſhal, by: conduct merely, command the army. His evil de- 
un riking na v ſla gle action, tiny made him think he mould 
iged theenemy/entirely to quit have time to paſs by Madrid. The 
ile, and wedged in their army Marſhal of - Berwick. diſpatche 
een the kingdoms of Valencia meſſenger after meſſenger tat- 
Aragon; He conducted them quaint him that he ſhould ſdon be 
ther by one march after another, under a neceſſity of giving battle: 
i ſhepherd! leads his flock. It the Duke of Orleans ſer out, and 
Abe ſaid, thatethis campaign notwithſtanding the utthoſt expe- 
+more glorious to him than any dition, did not arrive in tune] 
be others he made, becauſe the There were not wanting eourtiers 
antages obtained by it, not har- who endeavoured to inſinuate to 
depended on an action, fur- the Prince, that the Marſhal- of 
hed the opportunity for a conti- Berwick had been well pleaſed to 
| diſplay of his talents. He give battle without him, in order 
* more than ten thouſand pri- that he might deprive the Prince 
ters; and by this campaign pav- of the glory of it. But the Duke 
the way fot the ſecond, render- of Orleans was ſatisfied” that he 
fill more illuſtrious by the bat- had it in his power to do him juſ- 
of Almanzz, the reduction of tice, which he very well knew bow 
kingdoms" of Valencia and to do; and only complained of Ris 
gon, and the capture of Le- ill fortune. Genc 
| 4 S159 447 | The Duke of Orleans, who” 


1 2 — 


14 


un 7 this peur, 1707, that could not bear the idea of returning 
King:of Spain beſtowed upon without having done any thing, 
Marſhal of Berwiek the towns 2 the ſiege of Lerida. Fh 


Liria and Xerica, with the rank Marſhal of Berwick, who was far 
Crandee of the firſt claſs j which from agreeing with the Duke in 
degred' him a {till greater eſta- this point, explained his reaſons 
ment for bis fon by bis firſt for it in a ſtrong manner; and even 
ſe; in his alliance with Dona propoſed to refer the matter to 
terina'of Portugal, heireſs of court: The ſiege of Lerida was 
Pbouſe of Veraguas. The Mar- reſolved upon. From that moment 
Wl gave him up all his poſſeſſions the Marſhal ſaw no farther obſta- 
Pain, ! LP 299037 cles; he knew, that though pru- 
At the- fame time Lewis XIV. - dencebethefirſtof all virtues beſote 
de bim the goverment of the an enterprize is begun, it is only a 
mol, entirely of his on ac- ſecondary one after it is under- 
d, without being aſked for it by taken. Perhaps had he been the- 
Date. & Dige 25% propoſer of this ſiege, he would 
uult take this opportunity of have been leſs apprebeaßbe of che 
8 "0 raiſing 


oy er i A 
a * 
” 6 LY - 
_ 
* 
* 


— 


Taifing of it. The Duke of Or- 


glory ; ad this circumſtance, which 
Would infallibly haye bred a quar- 
rel between two men of an ordi- 
nary turn of mind, ſeryed only to 
unite theſe: two more firmly toge- 
B 5 and Iremember to have heard 


©  exigingfthe favour ſhewed him by 

| the Dake of Orleans from the cam- 
| Paign. © 1707. ; £43 dum ig | 
In 1908, the Marſhal of Ber- 
wick, who was at ſirſt deſigned to 
be at che head of the army in Dau- 


hiny, was ſent upon the Rhine to 
PR = EleQor of Ba- 
Varig, He had defeated a project 
of M. de Chamillart, whoſe. chief 


command under 


incapacity conſiſted in hot knowing 
Np rg Prince Eugene havin; 
ted Germany to go into Flan- 


rs; the Matſhal of Berwick fol- 


lowed bim. After the loſs of ihe 

baile of Oudenarde, the enemy 
laid 'fhege to Liſle g- and then the 
Marſhal of Berwick joined his army 
to that of M. de Vendoſme. With- 
ant an jnſinite number of yery ex- 
- traordivary events, it was impoſ- 

fible for us to have loſt Liſle, The 
Duke de Vendoſme was incenſed 


againſt the Marſhal of Berwick for 


© having made ſome difficulty of ſer - 
yang under bim. From that pe- 
jod, the Duke dg Vendoſme re- 
jected every propoſal that came 
from the Marſhal of Berwick ; and 
his ſoul, in other reſpeQs ſo great, 
- was no longer animated by any 
motive, but a warm reſentment 


« - for the kind of affront which he 


imagined he received. - 

The Duke of Burgundy and the 
King, conſtantly divided between 
contradictory. propoſals, knew not 
how to at otherwiſe, than to ac- 
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| leans finiſhed the campaign with * nion. 


Manſhal ſay, that be traced the 


D a : n 
> E 
5 


quieſce in 


M. de Vendoſme, 
le muſt ha ye happened thy 


King ſhould ſend 10 the any , 


order to canciliate the General be! 
miniſter WhO was incapable of (8 '7 
tinguiſhioug : it muſt haye 4,08 
pened, that that malady df hug 


nature, of not beiog able 
bear hat is good, when it is 
by petſons whom we do not lk 


ſhould have taken poſſeſſion, | 
iog this whole campaign, of iP" 
heart and underſtanding of M. 

Vendoſme : it muſt have be 


ed, that a Lieutenant Gene 
ſhould have credit enough at cos 
to commit two blunders, one up 
the back of the other, and why 
will che remembered in all 2 
his defeat and bis capitylation; 
muſt have happened, that thefig 
of Bruſſels ſhould have been te) 
ed at art, and afterwards unde 
taken ; that it ſhould be deter 
ned to cover, at the ſame tin 
both the Scheld and the 
that is, to cover nothing. In 
word, the cauſe in agitation | 
tween theſe two great men fill 8 
iſts; the letters written by t 
King, bythe Duke of Burgund 
by the Duke de Vendoſme, by 
Duke of Berwick, and by M. 
Chamillart, are alſo ſtill preie 


ved. By 'theſe it will aſl” 
which of the two wanted coc 
and perhaps I might even ven ** 


to ſay, reaſon. God forbid tha 
ſhou attempt to call in queit 
the eminent qualities of the Ul 
de Vendoſme If the Marſhal 
Berwick were to return upon ei 
he would be forry for it. bu 
ſhall ſay, on this occaſion, n 
Homer ſaid of Glaucus. Jopi 
deprived Glaucus of bis viſddl 


* a | * at... | l N - Shs 
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beerchanged a golden ſhield was à conſiderable reinforces . 
brazen one. This golden ment. | | K 
. de Vendoſme had al- It would be very abſurd in me 

borne. till, this campaign, to judge of his military talents ; 
10 afterwards recovered, it. in other words, to judge of what 
| 1709 the Marſhal ofBerwick I cannot. underſtand. Neverthe- 

ſat to cover the frontiers of leſs, might I be allowed to ven- 
ence and Dauphiny ; and ture, I ſhould ſay, that as every. 
web M. de Chamulart, who left great man, befdes his general c 
„ chiog uoprovided, had been pacity, has alſo ſome particular 
red, be found neither money, talent in, which be excels, and, - 


* 


ammunition, nor proviſions; 


 manazed ſo well, that he fu 

« himſelf with all he wante 

member having heard him ſay, 
in his diſtreſs he Teized upon 
hoply of money that was going 
— to the royal treafury ; 
| he uſed to ſay to M. D'Anger- 
lers, who was his Intendant at 
t time, that in legal ſtrictneſs 
both of them deſerved to have 
tried. M. Deſmarais ex- 


med : and he anſwered, that it 


emecefſary to provide ſubfiſtence 
an army, which was to ſave 
kingdom. | 
Tc Marſhal of ferwick formed 
tha pan of defence, that it was 
ſible to penetrate into France 
ay fide, becauſe the Duke of 
ſoy was obliged to proceed by 
uch of a cixcle, while he kept 
ag the chord. I remember when 
i in Piedmont, that the officers 
o had ſerved at that period, al- 
gave this as a reaſon for their 
daving been able to penetrate 


France; they made the pane- 


nc of the Marſhal of Berwick 
ſtout my knowing any thing of 


matter, 

For this plan of defence the 
al of erw ick wanted only a 
all number of forces, and was 
led to ſend the King twenty 
Malone; which, in thole times, 


\ 


which conſtitutes. his diſtinguiſh» - 
ing quality; ſo the Marſhal of 
Berwick's particular talent eon- 

fiſted in making a defenſive war, 
in reſtoring affairs that were deſ- 
perate, and in being thorough 

maſter of every reſource that can 

ſuggeſt itſelf in misfortune, . He 

— andoubtedly have been very 
ſenſible of his powers in this re- 
ſpe. I have often heard him 

ſay, that the thing he had moſt 
coveted, during the whole courſe 
of his life, was to have bad a 
good fortreſs to defend... 


In 1713 the peace was ſigned at 
Utrecht: on the firſt of Septem- 
ber, 16. the King died: The 

Orl 


Duke of Orleans was Regent, and 
the Marſhal of Berwick was ſent 
to command in Guyenne. Let me 
be allowed to ſay, that this was a 
great happineſs for me, ſince it 
was. there I became acquainted: 
with him. 0 

The intrigues of Cardinal Al- 
beroni gave riſe to the war which 
the Marſhal Duke of Berwick con- 
ducted on the frontiers of Spain. 
The Miniſtry. being changed upon 
the death of the Duke of Orleans, 
he was removed from the com- 
mand of Guyenne, He divided 


his time between the Court, Paris, 


and his country-houſe of Fitz- 
James. This will give me an 
C4 - oppor- 


"4 = * 
9 F * * 
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| 5 poſſible. 


He ſcarce obtained any favours 
which were not offered to him: 
when his own intereſt was con- 
cerned, it was always neceſſary to 
puſh him on.— His reſerved and 
rather dry Jook, which was ſome- 


dies eyen inclined 16 deverity, 


2 0 


made him appear at times as if 


be were not in his 8 element, 
in"69r country, if | 

ble that great ſouls and perſonal 
metit could be confined to” any 


One nation. — be 


things that are uſually called pret- 
ty things. He was more efpe- 
cially free from thoſe numberſeſs 
errors into which perſons, who 
are overfond of - themſelves, are 


continually falling.—He was de- 


termined; for the moſt part, by his 


own judgment; and if, on the 


ohe band, he bad not too high an 
opinion, on the other, he had no 


diſtruſt of himſelf; he conſidered, 


and knew, hunſelf-with as much 
penetration, as he viewed all other 


objects. No man ever knew bet. 


ter how to avoid exceſſes, or, if T 
my venture to uſe the expreſſion, 
10 


eep clear of the ſnares of vir- 


tue: for example, he was fond of 


theclergy ; he readily enough ac- 


commodated himſelf to the modeſty 
of their ſtation; but he conld 
dear to be governed by them'; 
efpecially if they tranſgreſſed in 


_ the leaft article the limits of their 


duty: he required more of them 
than they would have required of 
him. —It was impoſſible to behold 
him, and not be in love with vir- 


tue, ſo evident was tranquillity and 


happipeſs in his foul, particularly 
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opportunity of ſpeaking of him 
—_ a rivate man, and of giy- 
zig his character, as conciſely as ſions. -In the works of Ply... 
I I have ſeen at a diſtance w 


it were poſh- f 
fund of religion. 
followed more ſtrictly thoſe l 
of the' 
He knew not how to ſay thoſe 


val he was beloved by eyery bod 


when he was compared with ei 
who were agitated. by yarious 


great men were: in him! bebe 
in a nearer view what they ue 
was only acquainted with hin 
private life: I never ſaw the hat 

ut the man from whom the þ 
iſſued.—He loved his friend 
it was his cuſtom to do ſervie 
and pot to ſpeak of them: thy 
the benen was diſpenſed by 
inviſible hand.— He had 3 
No man en 


oſpel, which are m 
troubleſome to men of the worl 
in a word, no man ever praftif 
religion fo much, and talked of- 
ſo htile;—He never ſpoke ill 4 
any one; and at the ſame tin 
neyer beftowed any praiſe up 
thoſe whom he did not think e 
ſerving of it. He held in aver 
thoſe controverſies, which, und 
pretence of the glory of God, : 
nothing more than perſonal di 
tes. He had learned from 
misfortunes of the King his fathe 
that we expoſe ourſelyes to con 
mit great errors, when we ht 
too "much faith even in pet 
ſons of the moſt reſpeRable d 
rater. When he was appointe 
Commandant in Guyenne, 
were alarmed at the report of 
gravity ; but ſoon” after bis! 


and there is no place where h 
great qualities have been mon 
admired. ; | 
No man ever gave a bright 
example of the contempt we ought 
to have for money.— There mis 
ſimplicity in all his expence 
whichought to have made him? 


eaſy in his circumſtances; for e 
tj indulg* 


% 
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pimſelf in no frivolous their father's panegyric better 
Ke; nevertheleſs he was al- than T can, a 1688, 
» arrears, becauſe, notwith- The Marſhal of Berwick' has 
ling dis natural economy; his written his own "Memoirs ; and 
ces were great. In the go- upon this occafion I may repeat 
nents he was appointed to, what I have before ſaid in the 
i Engliſh or Triſh family that Spirit of Laws, of the narrative of 
poor, and that had any ſort of Hanno. The narrative of Hanno is * 
don with any one of his a beautiful relic of antiquity + the © 
e bad a Kind of right to be ſame, nan who has executed, has 
duced to him; and it is re- oritten. There is no lind of often- 
able; that a man who knew zation in his accounts; great cm- 
to maintain ſo much order ander, their action: with fim 
is army, and ſnewed ſo much plicity, becauſe they tale more pride 

went in all his | projets, in what they bave done, than in 
1d loſe all theſe advantageous ' qwhar they eget ht eg 
ts, when his own private in- The conduct of great men is 
was concerned, © ' | more liable to a; rigorous exami- 


* 


s, who are ſometimes 
ning of the authors of any mis- 
we; and at other times flat- 
ng them 5 when he had a cauſe 


was not one of thoſe . nation than that of other perſons: 

- every one takes a delight in ar- 
raigning them before his petty 
Did not the Roman” 
ſoldiers indulge themſelves in the 


tribunal. 


, 


n any man, he moſt bitter mockeries while they. 
u directly to him, and told followed the car of victory? They 
bis ſentiments freely, after imagined that they were triumph- 
ich be ſaid no m] lZ⁊ e. > . 


erer was the ſtate in which 
know France was in at the 
th of Marſhal Turenne, more 
fly repreſented than at the 
th of the Duke of Berwick, 
emember the inflant when the 
Is was brought: the conſter- 
lon was general, They had 
of them left defigns inter- 
dec z both of them left an army 
Ganger; both loſt their lives in 
manner that affects us more 
n n erdinary death (: both of 
pere poſſeſſed of that modeſt 
t, which is ſo well calculated 
ell forth our tendereſt affec- 
u, and to excite our regret. 
e left an affectionate wiſe, 
0 paſſed the remainder of her 
n ſorrow for his loſs ; and he 
Qildren, whoſe virtue ſpeaks 


ing over the triumphers them 
ſelves ; but it is a matter of great 


praiſe for the Marſhal of Ber- 


wick, that the two objections 


which have been made to him, 


hare been occaſioned only by his 


attachment to his duty. 


The objection, of not having 
been concerned in the Scotch ex- 
pedition of 1715, is founded only 
upon conſidering the Marſhal as a 


man who had no country of his 
own, and upon the difficulty of 


perſuading ourſelves to look upon 


him as a ſubjed of France. Hav- 
ing become a Frenchman, with 
the conſent of his firſt ſovereign, 
he obeyed. the orders of Lewis 


XIV, and afterwards thoſe of the 


— of France. It became ne- 
ceflary for him to ſilence the die- 
tates of his heart, and to be * 

Ec 


* 


diſpoſal : that he muſt no longer 


fituation required ? 


be was above every unjuit deciſion. 


He was never detetmined by popu- 
lar favour, not ſwayed by the opi- - 


—— of thoſe who. think only 
Tuperficially. 
The ancients, who 


| ut in chufing between two duties 
which is preferably to be pu 
ſued. He, like fate, followed the 


ſtronger. duty. Theſe are matters 


we ſhould never treat of, unleſs 
we are obliged ; becauſe nothing 
in the w commands our te- 


monatch. Let us examine the 


ing, whether the Prince had he 


even been reſtored, would have 
a right to recall him? The 


is 


eſt argument that can be 


urged on this fide the queſtion, is, 


that our country never abandons 
us: 
caſe; for he was proſcribed by his 
country, When he got himſelf na- 
tutalized. Grotius, Puffendorf, 
and all thoſe writers who have in- 


| fluenced the opinions of Europe, 


decided the queſtion, and declared 
to him that he was a Frenchman, 
and ſubject to the laws of France. 
The baſis of the political ſyſtem 

adopted by France, at that time, 
was peace. How contradictory 
would it have been, if a Peer of 


the realm, a Marſhal, a Gover- - 


#? ; 
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| edhyenlarged-principles : he ſaw 


that he was no longer at his own. 


wlate his conduct by that rale 
ich was moſt ſuitable to his 
wiſhes, but by the one which his 
he was aware. 
that be ſhould be cenſured, hut 


have treated 
of our duties, do not place any 
difficulty in knowing them. 


pur - out Europe. 
fore fat Nia, 


ipeR ſo much as an unfortunate. 


queſtion ; it conſiſts in determin- 


but even this was not the 


/ 


nor of a province, had. dif 
the prohibition to quit 10 
dom. that 10, had been in a6 


| » in order do ane 
to the eyes of the Engliſh 4, 
ag having not diſobeyed ! la f 1 
the Marſhal of Berwick was n 4 


very peculiar fituation even fi 
his very dignities z and jt 
ſcarce: poſſible to difcrimingts) 
tween his preſence in Scotly 
and 4 declaration of war i 
England. France did not thi 
it conſiſtent with her interef 
this war ſhould take place, | 
cauſe it would bring on a x 
which would extend itfelf throw 
It was not the 
to take upon hi 
ſelf the immenſe weight that ſu 
a ſtep would draw upon bim. 
may indeed be ſaid, that bad} 
conſulted his ambition merely, | 
could not bave a ſtronger o 
than the reſtoration of the dun 
to the Engliſh throne. We hu 
how much he loved his childr 
What a delightful proſpett 
him, could he have foreſeen 
third eſtabliſhment in England! 
Had he been even conlull 
upon the enterprize, in the 
cumſtapces of the times, he wa 
not have adviſed it: he thou 
that all thoſe kinds - of unde 
takings were of the ſame nal 
as others, which ought to be 
lated by prudence ; and that 
uch an inftance as this, the fail 
of an enterprize is attended v 
two kinds of ill ſucceſs; thef 
ſent misfortune, and a greater q 
ficulty of renewing the unden 
ing with any proſpe of ſuccth 
future. 


* 4 * ; by. T a ? 
E = 
A 
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4 auuplyſicul Frets, From Thoſe however who deny them 
lungen r Life of Cowley. to be poets, allowed them to be 
1850 4 has nnen _ Dryden — an 
EV, like other poets and his contemporaries, that they 
— — with nar- fall below Donne in wit, but 
ens, (and inſtead of tracing maintains that they ſurpaſs him in 
$10 anal pled ſure to its — poetry. | 4 "dif 
en in the mind of man, paid Af Wit be well deſcribed by 
court 40 temporary pre ju- as being that Which bas: 
bas been at one time too been often thought, but was 
| praiſed; and too much neg- never before ſo well expreſſed, 
at another. they certainly never attained, nor 
Vit, libe other things ſubject ever ſought it; for they endea- 
Heir nature to the choice of voured to be! fingular in their 
bas its changes and faſhions, thoughts, and were careleſs of 
1 1 different times takes dif- their diction. But Pope's account 
at fotms, About the begin- of wit is undoubtedly erroneous 2 
of the ſeventeenth century be depreſſes it below its natural 
ured u face of writers that dignity, and reduces it from 
de termed the metaphyſical ſtrength of thought to happineſs of 
of whom, in a criticiſm language. BY ANI 3 
works of Cowley, the laſt by a more noble and more 
the race, it is not improper to adequate conception that be con- 
ſome account. ſidered as wit, which is at once 
de metaphyſical poets were natural and new, that which, 
of learning, and to ſhew their though not obvious, is, upon its 


ing was their whole endea- firſt production, acknowledged to 
1 WW; bit, unluckily refolving to be juſt ; if it be that, which he 
wy it in thyme; inſtead of writ- that never found it, wonders how. 


poetry, they only wrote verſes, he miſſed ; to wit of this kind the 
very often ſuch verſes as ſtood metaphyſical poets have ſeldom 
tral of the finger better than riſen. Their thoughts are often 
the ear; ſor the modulation new, but ſeldom natural; they are 

lo imperfect, that they were not obvious, but neither are they 
bound to be verſes by count- juſt ; and the reader, far from 
be ſyllables. wondering that he miſſed them, 
the father of eriticiſm has wonders more frequently by what 
ly denominated poetry ria perverſeneſs of induſtry they were 
I, an imitative art, thele ever found. 

will, without great wrong, But Wu, abſtracted from its ef- 
their right to the name of feRs upon the hearer, may be 
; for' they cannot be ſaid more rigorouſly and philoſophi- 
bare imitated any thing; cally confidered as © kind of con- 
neither copied nature nor cordia diſcors; a combination f 
; neither painted the forms of diſſimilar images, or diſcovery of 
ner, nor repreſented the ope- occult reſemblances in things ap- 
ons of antelleq, - | parently unlike, Of wit, thus 
defined, 


- 


defined; they bave more than 
enqugh. The moſt heterogeneous? 
ideas are yoked by violence to- 
ther ; nature and art are ran- 

_ , 1facked for illuftrations, compati- 
ſons, | and; alluons; p their learn- 
N ing inſtructs, and their ſubtilty 
ſurpriſes; but the, reader com- 
monly! thinks his impro vement 
dearly bought, and though he 
8 ad mires is ſeldom pleaſ- 
baten 19957 Viet vals 
3 this account of their com- 
plations | it will be! readily in- 
red, that theyavere- not ſucceſs- 
ful in repre ſentimg or moving the 
affections. As they were wholly: 
employed an ſomething unexpect- 
d and ſurpriſing, they had no re- 
gard to that uniformity of ſenti- 
ment which enables us to con- 
ceive and to excite the pains and 
the pleaſure of other minds: they 
neyer enquired what, on any oc- 
caſion, they ſhquld have ſaid or 
done; but wrote rather as be- 
holders than partakers of human 
nature; as Beings looking upon 
good and evil, impaſſive and at 
leiſure; as Epicurean deities mak- 
ing remarks on the actions of 
men, and the viciſſitudes of life, 
without intereſt and without emo- 
tion. Their courtſhip was void 
af fondneſs, and their lamentation 
of ſorrow. Their wiſh was only to 
ſay what they hoped had been 
never ſaid before. 6 9 
Nor was the - ſublime more 
within their reach than the pathe- 
tick 3 for they. never attempted 
that comprehenſion and expanſe 
of thought which at once fills the 
Whole mind, and of which the 


> 28. 


_ fiſt effect is ſudden aſtoniſhment, 


and the ſecond rational admira- 


tion. Sublimity is produced by 


$5 4 
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aggregation, and littlenef by 
perſion. Great thoughts 27 
ways general, and confift i 
ſitions not limited by excepſt 
and in deſcriptions not deſe 
ing to minuteneſs. It ih . 
great propriety that Subile 
which , ing its original img 
means exility , of particles, 
taken in its metaphorical n 
ing for nicety of diſtinction. Th 
writers who lay on the watch 6 
novelty could have little bope 
greatneſs ; for great thing @ 
not:have eſcaped former obſe 
tion. Their attempts were 
ways analytick ; they broke ex 
image into fragments; and cut 
no more repreſent, by their ſe 
der coneeits and laboured pan 
cularities, the proſpects of nat 
or the ſcenes of life, than þ 
who diſſes a-ſun-beam- with 
priſm, can exhibit the vide ei 
gence of a ſummer noon. 
{What they wanted bowere 
the ſublime, they endeavoured 
ſupply: by byperbole; their y 
plification - had no limits ; th 
left not only - reaſon but fan 
behind them; and produced cu 
binations of confuſed magni 
cence, - that not only could! 
be credited, but could not 
imagined. 
Yet great labour, direfted | 
at abilities, is never vid 
oſt: if they frequently tir 
away their wit upon falſe d 
ceits, they likewiſe ſometin 
ſtruck out unexpected truth: 
their conceits were far-feich 
they were often worth the u 
riage. To write on theit pl 
it was at leaſt neceſſary to fe 
and think, No man could | 
born a metaphyſical pou ' 


* 
3 
1 3 2 


CHARACTERS! ag 


de dignity of a writer, by Waller, Denham, Cowley, Cleve- 
riptions. copied: from: deſcrip> land, and Milton. Denham and 
by titations borrowed from Waller ſought another way to 
00s; dy traditional imagery, fame, by improving the harmony 
rereditary miles, by read. of our. numbers. Milton tried 
e, and volubility of the metapbyfick: ſtile only in his 
of theyme, and 8 wr . 
les lines upon Hobſon the Carrier. 
1 petuing the works of this Cowley adopted it, and excelled 
of authors, the mind is exer- his predeceſſors, having as much 
either by recollection or in- ſentiment, and more mufick. 
7; either ſomething already Suckling neither improved verſifi- 
ned is to be retrieved,” or ſome- cation, nor abounded in conceits. 
g bew is to be examined. If The faſhionable | ſtile remained 
ir greatneſs {ſeldom elevates, chiefly with Cowley ; Suckhng 
i acuteneſs often ſurpriſes z' if could not reach it, and Milton 
imagination is not always diſdained it. © 
thed, at leaſt the powers of | 
tion, and compariſon are em-äykya⸗xͥä x — 
fed ; and in the maſs of mate- 141 6 dent 31-27 A 
b which ingenious abſurdity  Strifures on Paradiſe - Lot, 'and 
$ thrown together, genuine wit Paradiſe Regained ; from the Life 
| uſeful knowledge may be f Milton. By the ſame. 
petimes| found, buried perhaps - © | 
poſſaeſs of expreſſion, but e- V the general conſent of eri- 
| 10 thoſe who know their va- ticks, the firſt praiſe of ge- 
; and ſuch as, when they are nus is due to the writer of an 
janded to perſpicuity, and po- epick poem, as it requires an al- 
bed to elegance, may give luſtre ſemblage of all the powers which 
works; which have more pro- are ſingly ſufficient for other com- 
ty, though. leſs copiouſneſs of poſitions. Poetry is the art of 
ent. . uniting pleaſure with truth, by 
This, kind of writing, which calling imagination to the help 
believe, borrawed from of reaſon. Epick poetry under- 
no and his followers, bad takes to teach the moſt important 
1 recommended by the example truths by the moſt pleaſing pre- 
ane, a man ot very exten- cepts, and therefore relates ſome 
eand various knowledge, and great event in the moſt affecting 
| Janſon;” whoſe manner reſem- manner. Hiſtory muſt ſupply the 
ed that of Donne more in the writer with the rudiments 01 nar- 
Iggecneſs of his lines than in the - ration, which he muſt improve 
ult of his ſentiments. and exalt by a nobler art, ani- 
When their reputation was high, mate by dramatick energy, and 
ie bad -undoubtedly more imi- diverſify by retroſpection and an- 
= than time has left behind. ticiparion-; morality muſt teach 
0 immediate ſucceſſors, of him the exact bounds, and differ- 
1 any remembrance can be ent ſhades, of vice and virtue: 
io kemain, were Suckling, from policy, and the Any” os 
bag! ed : e, 
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life, he has to learu the diſciim 
—— — 
dency of ons, either ſin 

— . and phyſology muſt 
ſupply him with illuſtra tions and 
image. To theſe materials to 
poetical uſe, is required an ima- 
Pination capable of painting na- 


ture, and realising fiction. Nor is 
de yet a poet till be has attained 
the whole extenfion of his lan- 


guage, diſtinguiſhetl all the deli- 


cacies of phraſe; and all the cb- 


ours of words, and learned to 
adjuſt their different ſounds to all 


the varieties of metrical modula- 


tion. | | 
Bou is of opinion that the poet's 


firſt work is to find a moral, which 


his fable is afterwards to illuſtrate 
and eſtabliſh. This ſeems to have 


been the proceſs only of Milton; 
the moral of other poems is inci- 


dental and conſequent; in Mil- 
ton's only it is eſſential and intrin- 
fick. His pu 


uſeful and the moſt arduous ; 20 
indicate the ups of God to man; 


to ſhew the reatonableneſs of reli- 


gion, and the neceſſity of obedi- 


- * 
* 


To convey this moral there mu 


de a fable, 2 narration artfully 
Conſtructed, ſo as to excite curi- 

d ſity, and ſurpriſe expectation. In 
this part of his work, Milton muſt 
be confeſſed to ha ve equalled every 
other poet. 
his account of the Fall of Man the 
events which preceded, and thoſe 


He has involved in 


that were to follow it ; be bas in- 
- terwoven the whole ſyſtem of the- 


ology with ſuch propriety, that - 


every part appears to be neceſ- 
ſary; and ſcarcely any recital is 


wiſhed ſhorter for the fake of 


_ © quickenivg the progreſs of the 
main action. | 


reſtoration to hope and pence, 


The ſobje@ of an wi 
unturally am event of gen 
Trance. That of Milton 5 * 
deſtruction of u city, the d 
-of a colony, or the'founs I 
of worlds, the revolutions sf 
ven and of earth'; rebelleng 
the Supreme King, ralſed by 
"the overthrow of their bol. 
-the puiſhment of their crime 
creation of a new race of N. 
able creatures their original] 
pineſs and innocence, thei 
feirure of immortality, and 


Great events can de bal 
-or retarded only by person 
elevated dignity. * Before 
greatneſs diſplayed in Wilt 
em, all other greatneſs ſhi 
away. Phe weakeſt of his4y 
are the higheſt and nobleſt of 
man beings, the original put 
»of mankind; with whoſe 30 
the elements conſented ; oa 
rectitude, or deviation of wil, 
-pended the ſtate of terreſtial 
ture, and the condition of all 
future inhabitants of the globe 
Of che other agents inthepy 
the chief are ſuch as it ib 
verence to name on (hight « 


fions, "The reſt were | i 
powers ; * cat 
> | ; | bgly 
f which the leaſt could wield 
Thoſe elements, and arm him vith | 
0 * | ret 
© Of all their reglons, 
—powers, which only the cg 
of Omnipotence reſtrains from 


ing creation waſte, and filling! 
vaſt expanſe of ſpace with iu 
confuſion. To diſplay the 
tives and actions of beings 
ſuperior, ſo far as human 4 


- 


„en reareſent them, ts the 
ginzt100 repre wy 

ich this might . has 
1 which ” 1105 m * * * " „ 


# and perfe 1 
the eramination of epick 


ws, mich ſpeculation is com- 
L 0 exiploye 1 upon the charac- 
dy "The charaQers in the Fra- 


— admit of exami- 
100, are thoſe of angels and of 
1; of angels good and evil; 
640 in his innocent and ſinful 


gong the angels, the virtue 
nerd is vile and placid, of 
condeſcenſion and free com- 
micttion; that of Michael is 
pal and lofty, and, as may ſeem, 
eative to the dignity of his own 
wre. Abdiet and Gabriel ap- 
r occaſibnally, and 8 
dent requires ; the folitary 
ity of Abdiel is very amiably 


inted. 


ders are more diverſified. To 


„e Addiſon obſerves, ſuch 
„ent are given as ſuit 7% 
4 ER ee. 
0 


we. Milton has been cenfured, 
ark, for the impiety which 
metimes breaks from Satan's 
at. For there are thoughts, 
dejuſtly remarks, which no ob- 
tion of character can juſtify, 
cauſe no good man would wil. 
bgly permit them to paſs, how- 
ſr trankently, through his own 
nd. To make Satan ſpeak as 
del, without any ſuch expreſ- 
as might taint the reader's 
Weination, was indeed one of 
e great diſßculties in Milton's 
Mertaking, and I cannot but 
ak that he has extricated him- 
f vith great happineſs. There 
""oatan's ſpeeches little that 


AR ACT ER Ss. 
ehe tbem, or hutwan ein giv 


Of the evil angels the cha- 


""_ "EE 


nr 


e pain to a pious ear. 
The language of rebellion cannot 


de the ſame with that of obedience. 
The malignity of Satan foams i 


baughtineſs and obftinacy; but his 
general, 


expreſſions are commonly 
and no otherwiſe offenſive than 48 
they are wick ect. os 

«<& The other chiefs of the celeſtial 


rebellion are very judiciouſly diſ- 


criminated in the firſt and ſeconl 
books; and the ferocious character 


of Moloch appears, both in the 
battle and the council, with ezadt 


9 
o 


conſiſtency. ' 
To Adam and to Eve are gigen, 
during their innocence, ſuch ſen- 


timents as innocence can generate ' 


and utter. Their love is pure be- 
nevolence and mutual veneration'; 
their repaſts are without luxury, 


and their diligence without toil. 


Their addreffes to their Maker 


have lirtle more than the voice 


of admiration and gratitude, Frui- 
tion left them nothing to aſk, aud 


innocence left them nothing to 


r. 

But with guilt enter diſtruſt 
and diſcord, mutual accuſation, 
and ſtubborn ſelf-defence ; they 


regard each other with alienated 


minds, and dread their Creator as 


the avenger of their tranſgreſſion. 


At laſt they ſeek ſhelter in his 


mercy, ſoften to repentance, and 


melt in ſupplication. Both before 


and after the fall, the ſuperio- 
rity of Adam is diligently ſuſ- 


tained. 

Of the probable and the mar- 
vellous, two parts of a vulgar epick 
poem, which immerge the critick 
in deep conſideration, the Fra- 
diſe Loft requires little to be ſaid. 
It contains the hiſtory of a mira- 
cle, of Creation and Redemprion ; 


it 


- " - 
— — 
- , 
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it diſplazs the power. and the 
mercy of the Supreme Being; the 
Probable, therefore, is marvellous, 
and the marxeltous is probable. 

- ; The ſubſtance of the narrative is 
truths and as truth allows no 

| oice, it is, like neceſſity, ſupe- 
| rior to rule. To the accidental 
or adventitious parts, as to every 
thing human, ſome flight excep- 
ions may be made. But the 
main fabrick is immoveably ſup- 
Ported. = 12342: £25105 { to 
It is juſtly xewarked by Addi- 
ſon, that' this poem has, . by the 
payure of its ſubject, che advan · 

c tage above all, others, that it is 
unniverſally and perpetually in- 

| © tereſting. . All mankind will, 
© / through all ages, bear the ſame 
relation to, Adamand to Eve, and 


muſt partake of that good and 
evil which extend to themſelves. 
Of the machinery, ſo called 


from ee 4rd lt. by which 
is meant the occaſional interpoſi- 
tion of ſupernatural power, ano- 
ther fertile topick of critical re- 
marks, here is no room to ſpeak. 
becauſe every thing is done under 
the immediate and viſible dire 
tion of heaven; but the rule is ſo 
far obſerved, that no part of the 
action could have been accom- 
pliſhed by any other means. 
. only two, contained in Raphael's 
relation of the war in heaven, and 


the changes to happen in this 
world. Both 3 connec- 
ted with the great action; one 
was neceſſary to Adam as a 
warning, the other as à conſo- 
lation | CER 
To the compleatneſs or zntegrity 
of the deſign. nothing can be ob- 
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What 
in 


Of epiſodes; 1 chink there are 


Michael's prophetick account of 


- 


jected; it has diſtinQly and N 
bat Ariſtotle requires, 1 hy 
＋ 8, 2 middle, and an; 
here is perhaps no poen, 0 
ſame length, from which { |; 
can be taken without anus 
mutilation, Here are no & 
amen, nor 1s there any long 
{cription of a ſhield, Tie þ 
digreſſions at the begining of 
third, ſeventh, and ninth hb 
might doubtleſs be ſpared, | 
ſuperfluities ſo beautiful, 
would take away ? or who d 
not wiſh that the author of 
Thiad had gratified ſucceeding y 
with a little knowledge of hi 
ſelf? Perhaps no paſſages aten 
frequently or more attentiyelyts 
than thoſe extrinſick paragra 
and, ſince the end of poaty 
pleaſure, that cannot, be 
. poetical with which al 
pleaſed. * a 
Ibe queſtions, whether the 
tion of the poem be ſtrict) 
whether the poem can be prope 
termed bereich, and who is! 
hero, are raiſed by ſuch read 
as draw their principles of jut 
ment rather from books 1 
from reaſon. Milton, though 
 intituled Paradiſe Loft only a ji 
b, calls it himſelf heraick 


ryden, petulantly and indecel 
: N the heroiſm, of Ad 
becauſe he was overcome; 
there is no reaſon why the 
ſhould not be unfortunate, ey 
eſtabliſhed practice, fince fucd 
and virtue do not go. nece 
together. Cato is the hero a 
can; but Lucan's author 
not be ſuffered by Quintilas 
decide. Howe ver, it ſuccei 
neceſſary, Adam's deceiver vs 


laſt cruſhed ; Adam was rell 


# 4 # 


9 
E, 


 Maker's favour, and there- 


— ſcheme and fabrick of 
poem, muſt be conſidered its 
nonent parts, the ſentiments 
| 2 diction. 1 tie 
- ſmtiments; as expreſſive 'of 
pen, or appropriated to cha- 
ters; are; po the greater part, 
ceptiodably juſt, 
lendid paſſages, 2 
ns of morality, or precepts o 
Jence, occur ſeldom. Such is 
eriginal formation of this poem, 
1 a5 it admits no human man- 
; till the fall, it can give little 
Lince to human conduct. 
is to raiſe the thoughts above 
unary cares or pleaſures. Yet 
mile of that fortitude, with 
ſch Abdiel maintained his fin- 
rity of virtue againſt the ſcorn 
hultitudes, may be accommo- 
d to all times 3 and Raphael's 
doof of Adam's curioſity after 
-planetaty mations, with the 
ver returned by Adam, may 
toohdently oppoſed to any rule 
life which any poet has de- 
red, enen e „ 
te thoughts which are oeca- 
ily called forth in the pro- 
s, are ſuch as could only be 
luced by an imagination in the 
eſt degree fervid and active, 
which materials were ſupplied 
inceſſant ſtudy and unlimited 
ny. The heat of Milton's 
Id nupht be ſaid to ſublimate 
karningg to throw off into his 
| the ſpirit of ſcience, un- 
gled with its groſſer parts. 

e had conſidered creation in 
ole extent, and his deſcrip- 
* are therefore, learned. He 


ot. XXII. 


8 


may ſecurely reſume his hu- 


Its 


„ Algatotti terms it gigenteca ſubmits line 


e 
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had accuſtomed his imagination 
to unreſtrained indulgence, and 


his conceptions therefore were ex- 


tenſive. The chatacteriſtick qua- 
lity of his poem is ſublimity. He 
ſometimes deſcends to the elegant, 
but his element is the gteat. He 
can occaſionally. inveſt himſelf 
with grace; but his natural port 
is gigantick loftineſs *. He can 
pleaſe when pleaſure is required; 


but it is his peculiar power to aſto-· 


niſh. 
He ſeems to have been well 
acquainted with his own! genius, 
and to know what it was that 
nature had beſtowed upon him 
more bountifully than ũpon others:? 
the power of diſplaying the vaſt, 
illuminating the ſplendid, enforc- 
ing the awful, darkening the 
loomy, and aggravating the 
— he therefore choſe a 
ſubject on which too much could 
not be ſaid, on which he might 
tire his fancy without the cenſure 
of extravagance, '/- + 
The appearances of nature, and 
the occurrences of life, did not 
ſatiate his appetite of greatneſs. 


To paint things as they are, re- 
quires a minute attention, and em- 


ploys the memory rather than the 
fancy. Milton's delight was to 
ſport in the wide regions of poſſi- 
bility; reality was a ſcene too nar- 
row for his mind. He ſent his 
faculties out upon diſcovery, into 
worlds where only imagination can 
travel, and delighted to form new 
modes of exiſtence, and furniſh 
ſentiment and action to ſuperior - 
beings, to trace the counſels of hell, 
or accompany the choirs of heaven. 
But he could not. be always in 
other worlds: he muſt ſometimes 


re viſit 


1 1 L 
* * pu ©" * . T 
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rexifit. earth, and tell of things 
viſible, aud knο.]¹n. When he can; 
pot raiſe wonder by the ſublimity 
of his mind, he gives delight by 
its fertiliti x. & 9 14] 
Whatever be bis ſubject, he 
never fails to fill the imagination. 
But bis images and deſcriptions of 
the ſcenes Or operations of nature 
do: not ſeem to be always copied 
from original form, nor to have 
the ſreſhneſs, racineſs, and ener- 


gy of immediate obſervation. He 


aw nature, as Dryden expreſſes 


it, through: the ſpecl ales of books ; 
and on moſt occaſions calls learn- 

ing to his aſſiſtance. The garden 
bf. Eden brings to his mind the 
vale of Enna, where Proferpine 
was gathering flowers. Satan 


makes his way through fighting ele- 


ments, like Ange between the Cya+ 


„ when he 
an ee on — — 
Ae a)3hologicat:atlufions' have 
been july cenſured, as not be- 
ing. always uſed with notice of 
their vanty ; but they contribute 
Variety to the narration, and pro- 
duce an alternate-exerciſe of tbe 
memorx and the fan. 
His ſimiles dare leſs numerous; 
$00 more various; than thoſe of 
his predeceſſons: But he docs not 

| — da_is wirhin the limits 
. of rigorou+contpariton. : his great 
excellence bamplitude, and he 
expands ;therradyentitious image 
beyond the dimengſons which the 
occaſion! required. Thus, com- 
paring the ihield of Satan to the- 
orb of theaMoon he crowds the 
imagination with the diſcovery. of 


dhe teleſcapk, and all the wen- 
den which: the: teleſcope diſco- 


vers. 


\ * 


\ 


hardly praiſe to 


'- mean rocks, 6r-Ubſſes between the 
two Sia whi 


have ſinned, they ſhew bon 


- 


— 


Of his moral ſentiment; 4 


affir 
excel thoſe of all —— 
this ſuperiority he was indedre 
his acquaintance with the { 
writings. The ancient 
ets, wanting the light of fe 
ation, were very \unſkilful.tey 
ers of virtue: their, principal! 
racters may be great, hut they 


not amiable,” The reader x cl 
rife from their works with z ge 1 
er degree of active or paſſive { The 
tude, and ſometimes of pruden Raf 
but he will be able to carry x yet 
few precepts of jultice, ij ps 
of mercy. ' - 94 185 
From the Ttalian writers i [95 
pears, that the advantages of | 0 
Chriſtian :knowled ge may hey oo 
feſſed in vam. Ariofto's pil \ 
1 generally known; and tho * 
the deliverance of Jeruſatenn ky 
conſidered as a ſuered ſubjea, Wi IF 
poet has been very ſparing of wk 
ral inſtructioun. » 
In Milton every lhe bre 05 


fanQity of thought; and puri 
manners, except when the try 
the narration requires the int 
duQion of the rebellious fit 
and even they are .compelied 
acknowledge their fubjeQion 
God, in ſuch-a manner as ed 
reverence and confirms piety. 
Of human beings there arr 
two; but thoſe-two-are the pan 
of mankind, venerable before 
fall for dignity” and innocer 
andiamiable after it for repenti 
and ſubmiſſion. In their fett 
their affection is tender wit 
weakneſs, and their piety full 
without preſumption. When! 


cord begins in natural fraiky, 
how it ought to ceaſe in WW 
- 9 1 * 6 


— 


1 | | 
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ilirine; how confidence of 
ke diving favour 15 forfeited by 
;, and holy bope of pardon. may 
E obtained. hy penitence and 
fel. A ſkate of innocence we 
1 on! copceive, if indeed, in 
Jul ba. miſery „zit be pallible 
p eopcelyeAt 3 but en 
A worthup proper gon fallen an 
lig being, ue haue all to 
[0 as we have all to;practile, 10 
The poet, whatever be done, is 
ies Our, progentors, 
k their first ſtate, convented. with 
ebe even,when folly. and, ſin 
ud de Neg thei, they had not 
we humilration 7/ 
an ſujtors z and they r. 


again 


d reverential, regard, uhen, we 
nd that their prayers were beard. 

As human paſſions did not enter 
he hy fe thexe is 


| the Paraqi/e Le, littl oppor; 
Wi rhe parker; bor ha 
tile (there. is has not been. att, 
*h ab bh \js pyculjar.ro 
Jos paturs;.the ang iner os 
nee e 
reſſion, anck the horrors attend 
i the ſenſe ,of the. Divine dit, 
eafure, are very Juſt deſcribed 
id forcibly d. But the 
ahons are moved. only on one 
Kcalon ; ſublimity is the, geperal 
prevailing. quality in this 
em; fublinyry variouſſy wodi- 


0, ſometimes deſcriptive, . lower 


es argumentative. i 
The leech and faults of Pa- 
nyſe Loft, for faults and, de feclis 
Fer work. of man muſt bave, it 
lde buſineſs of impartial cri- 
Kan to diſcover. As, dis 
jamng the excellence. of Kiba, 
have not made long quotations, 
eczuſe of ſelecting beauties 4 ere 
ul been no end, 1 ſhall in the 
ue general manner mention that 


/ 


af! 
A Port of 


reſtleſs and infidious; 8 
et 


which ſeexus to; deſerve cenſure; - 


far. what Engliſhman. can take 


delight in tranſcribing . paſſages, 


which, it they leſſen the reputa- 
tion of Milton, diminiſn in ſome 
degree the Honour of our coun- 
uy 2, 7 11 a 
The genernliiy of my {ſcheme 
does not mit the frequent notice 
of . verbul äinagcuracies; which 


Bentley, perhaps better ſkilled ain 


grammar than. in poetry, has of- 
ten found, though he ſometimes 
made them, -and; yyhich- he ity 
puted to the ohtruſions of a reviſe 
whom the author's blindneſs obligy 


ed him to; employ.1, & ſuppoſition * 
raſh and groundleſsg if he thought - 


it true and, Vile and: pervicious, 
It, as is ſaid, he in private allowed 
it to be falſe... 1 4558} 19 512 
I The plan of , Paradiſe Laft has 


this inconvenience, that it com- 
riſes neither human actions 

hag ananners.;. The man ap 
woman wha.att and ſuffer, are in 
a ſtate whigh no other man or war 
man can cyer. know. The xeeger 
finds no tranſadtion in which, he 
can be engaged; beholds no con- 
dition in Which he ean by any ef 
fort of imagination place himſelſ 3 
he has, therefore, little matural 
curioſity or {ympathy..: - 104 7 

We all, indeed, fęel the effects 


of Adam's diſobedience we all 


fin like Adam, and like him muſt 
all bewail our offences; we have 
the fallen angels, and in ther bl, 

fed ſpiriis we have,guardians und 
friends; in the. tedemption of 


mankind ve hope to be included 
and in the deſcription of heaven 


and hell we are turely intereſted, 
as we are all to reſide hereafter 
of bliſs. 


D 2 Bus 


either in the regions of hortor r 
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under them in 
Eontent with calm belief and hum 
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' reverence from licentiouſnet, 


© But theſe truths are too im- 
portant to be new; they have been 
taught to our infancy : they have 


mingled with our folitary thoughts 
nnd familiar converſation; and are 


habitually interwoven with the 


. - whole texture of life, Being there- 


fore not new, they raiſe no unac- 


 euſtomed emotion in the mind; 


- whar we knew before we cannot 
learn; — is not unexpected can- 
3 LOR; 1 

Of the ideas ſuggeſted by theſe 

awful ſcenes, from ſome we re- 

. cede with reverence, except when 

" ited hours require their aſſocia- 


tion j and from others we ſhrink 


with horror, or admit them only 
| inſtictions, as counter- 
es to our intereſts and paſſions. 

ch — rather obſtruct the 
career of fancy than excite it. 
+= Pleaſure and terror are indeed 


8 Ane ſources of poetry; dat 
u 


pleaſure muſt be ſuch as 
uman imagination can at leaſt 
coneeive, and poetical terror ſuch 


3 u human ſtrength and fortitude 


may combat. - The good and evil 
of eternity are too ponderous for 
the wings of wit; the mind ſinks 
paſſive helpleffneſs, 


ble adoration. - ' 

Known truths, however, may 
wke'a different appearance, and 
de conveyed to the mind by a new 


| 8 
train of intermediate images. 


Fhis Milton has undertaken, and 
performed with pregnancy, and 
vigour of mind peculiar to bim- 


- Felf. Whoever conſiders the few 
radical poſitions which the Scrip- 


tures afforded him, will wonder 
by what energetick operation he 
Expanded them to fuch extent, and 


ramified them to ſo much variety, 
_ - Veſtraingd as he was by religious 


52 a 


unfted force of ſtudy and geit 


mind, fermented by ft 
ſublimed by imagination, 


again. Its peruſal is a duty n 


fiction. 
Here is à full diſplay of f 


of a great accumulation of ma 
rials, with judgment to dipel 
and fancy to combine them: N 
ton was abte to ſele& from m 
ture, or from ſtory, from ancien 
fable,” or from modern ſcience 
whateyer could illuſtrate or ad 
his thoughts. An accymulati 
of knowledge impregnated hj 


dy, 


It bas been therefore ſaid, wil 
out an indecent hyperbole, by a 
of his encomiafts, that in read 
Paradiſe Loft we read a book ( 
univerſal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannd 
be ſupplied. The want of h 
man intereſt is always felt, } 
radiſe Loft is one of the bod 
which the reader admires and | 
down, and forgets to take t 


ther than' a pleaſure. We 
Milton for inftruRion, retire h. 
raffed and overbnrdened, and | 
elſewhere for recreation; we dt 
ſert our maſter, and feek for com 
panions. * 

Another inconvenience of Mi 
ton*s defign is, that it requires 
deſcription of what cannot be 
ſcribed, the agency of ſpirits. 1 
ſaw that immateriality ſupplied 
images, and that he could 
ſhow angels acting but by inn 
ments of action; he therefore l 
veſted them with form and mil 
ter- This, being necefſary, 
therefore defenſible; and he ſhouk 
have ſecured the conſiſtency o 
ſyſtem, by keeping immarefiul 
out of fight, and enticing his ren 
er to drop it from bis though! 
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narration of the war of heaven fills 


te has unhappily perplexed 
| 19 with his e 
ofefnal and ce ſeſt 105 ren 
ſowetimes pirit, an 
petitnes bed, When 
in walks with his lance upon 
mine marle, he bas a body; 
ben in his paſſage between hell 
Ide new world, be is in dan- 
4 of finking in — 4274 and 
rted by a guſt of riſing va- 
"ig 1055 body ; when he 
nates the toad, he ſeems to be 
e ſpirit, that can penetrate 
Clive, when he Parts 
in bis on ſhape, he has at leaſt 
determined form; and when he 
brought before Gabriel, he has 
her and ſbield, which he had 
power of hiding in the toad, 
web the arms of the contend-* 
Fugels are evidently material. 
he vulgar inhabitants of Pan- 
monium being incorporeal ſpi- 
„ ae at large, though wit 
, in a limited ſpace ; yet in 
e battle, when they were over- 
delmed by mountains, their ar- 
ur burt them, cruſbed in upon 
ſubflance, now grown groſs by 
ng, This likewiſe bappened 
tbe uncorrupted angels, who 
feoverthrown the ſooner. for their 
, for unarmed they might eafily 
ſPirits ave eve contrac- 
; f rente. Eyen as ſpirits 
are hardly fpiritual ; for con- 
hun and remove are images of 
mer; but if they coyld have 
taped without their armour, they 
ddt have eſcaped from it, and 
1 ide empty cover to be 
ered, Uriel, when he rides 
fun- beam, is material; Satan 
material when he is afraid of 
* Proweſs of Adam. 
he coutuſion of fpirit and 
er which peryades the whole 


* 4 


* Ws 
-- 


{ 


mY 


A 


it with incongruity; and the book, 
n which it is den, ed be- 
ieve, the favomme o HOTCn, 
and 1 A5 neglected as know» 


ledge is increaſed, 


After the operation of igumate« 


rial agents, which cannot be ex- 


plained, may be conſidered that 
of allegorical perſons; which have 
OP exiſtence, To exalt cauſes 
into agents, to inveſt abſtract ideas 
with form, and animate them with 
activity, has aye been the right 
of poetry. But ſuch airy beings 
are, ifor the moſt part, ſuffered, 
only to do their natural office; and 
retire, Thus Fame tells a tale, 
and Victory hovers over a general, 
or perches on a ſtandard; but 
Fame and Victory can do no more. 
To give them any real employ- 


ment, or aſcribe to them any ma» 


terial agency, is to make them, 
allegorical no longer, but to ſhock 
the mind by aſcribing effects to 
non-entity. In the Frometheus' of 
Eſchylus, we ſee Violence and 


Strength, and in the Alceſtis of 


Euripides, we ſee Death brought 
upon the ſtage, all as active per- 
ſons of the drama; but no prece · 
dents can juſtify abſurdity. 


Milton's allegory of Sia and 


Death is undoubtedly faulty, Sin 
is indeed the mother of Death, 
and may be allowed to be the 
* of hell; but when they 

p the journey of Satan, a jour- 
ney deſcribed as real, and when 
Death offers him battle, the alle- 

ory is broken, That Sin and 
Death ſhould have ſhewn the way 


to hell might have been allowed 


but they cannot facilitate the paſ- 


ſage by building a bridge, becauſe. 
? Satan's paſſage is 


the difficulty o 
deſcribed as real and ſenſible, and 
3 ths 


* 


* 


* 
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K * 
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: © brid e ought to be only figur- 
Alive. vr L des to the 


rehelious ſpifirsis detcribed as not 


bart of ſpace, ſephrate: 
regions of harmony and order by 


tefs local than the reſidence of 
mn. It is pfaced id fome diſtant 


erated from the 


"a chaotick waſte and an unoccu- 


5 


d vacuity ; but $i and Death 
orked up a mole of aggregated foil 


cemented with aſphultus; a wor 
- 406 bulky for ideal architects. 


Tais unkkilful allegory appears 


_— 
— 


me oe of the greateft faults of 


w a % 4 2-V 


» x the poem 3 and to this there was 


» 


y | ne temptation, but the 
opinion of its beauty. 
2 To the conduct of 


author's 
X af the narratiye 
objections may be made. 


Satan is with great expectation 
brought before Gabriel in Para- 


diſe, and is ſuffered to go away 
unmoleſted. The creation of man 


i tepteſented as the conſequence 


of the vacuity left in heaven by 
the expulfon of the rebels, yet 
Saran mentions it as, a report rife 
in henden before his departure. 


Too find ſentiments for the ſtate 
of innocence, was very difficult ; 
and ſomething of anticipation 


haps is now and then diſcover- 
ed. Adam's difcourle of dreams 


ſeems not to be the ſpeculation of 


a neu- created being. f know not 
whether his anſwer to the angel's 
reprovf for curioſity does not want 
ſomething of propriety : it is the 
ſpeech of a man «cquainted with 
many other men. Some philo- 
ſophical notions, eſpecially when, 
the philoſophy is falſe, might have 
been better omitted. The angel, 
in a compariſon, ſpeaks of rimorous 
deer, before deer were yet tiwo- 
rous, and before Adam could un- 


derſtand the compatiſon. 
7 93 AR 400 28 
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lowed ſometimes to reviſit cank 


ed not as nice but as dull, as , 


hat Mu 


5 8 den e 
ag lome flats among his cl 
tions. This is only 10 ſay that 


he ce 
iu pit 
E 


the parts are not equal, Inge | ind 
work one part muſt be for le ia » | 
of others; a palace Long 2 
paſſages a poem muſt have ris 


firions, It is no more 10 he n 
quir ed that wit ſhquld alway | 
blazing, than that the ſun l 
always ſtand at noon. lu a gre 
work there is a viciſſnude of lun 
nous and opake paits, as hen 
in the world a ſucceſſion f 0 
and night. Milton, When he! 
expatiated in the ſky, may heal 


iter e 
te \ 


for what other author ever {ugg 

ſo high, or ſuſtained his flight 

lang ? 
Milton, being well yerſedinth 

:ahan poets, appears to haye ba 
rowed often from them, and, 
every. man learns ſomething fin 
his companions, his dehfre of un 
tating Artoſto's levity has dilyra 
ced his work with the Parade 
Fools; a fiction not in ulelt i 
imagined, but too ludicrous i@1 
place. AN 
His play on words, in which bd 
delights too often ; his equivoc 
tions, which Bentley endeavoutsl 
defend by the example of the: 
cients; his unneceſſary aud n 
graceful ute of terms of art, t1 
not neceſſary to mention, becan 
they are eahly marked and gen 
rally cenſured, and at laſt beat f 
Jutle proportion to the whole, ti 
they ſcarcely deferve the aten 
of à critick. 

Such are the ſaults of that #06 
derful performance, Paradiſe 9 
which he who can put in ba 
with its beauties muſt be cone 


+ 


more - faQs, which appear to 


je cenſured for want of candour 


n pitied for want of ſenſibility. 


Df Paradije Regained, the gtne- 


judgment ſeems now to be 


tht, 


«15 not 10 be ſuppoſed that the 
ter of Paradiſe Laſt could ever 
de without great effuſions of 
cy, and exalted precepts of 
om. /T be baſis of Paradiſe 
ined is narrow; 4 dialogue 
thout ation. can never pleaſe 
240 union of the narrative and 
amatick powers, Had this poem 
en written not by Milton, but 
ſme imitator, it would have 
imed and received univerfal 
le. 


ue Cuſtoms and Characters of 
Women in the Eaft. From Rich- 


ardſon on the Languages, fc, of 


lalern Nations. 
| RAVELLERS, in general, 


do not appear to have con- 
wed. a juſt idea of the ſituation 
Women in many Eaftern coun- 
es. They are, for the moſt part, 
nfidered by them as of ſmall 
ſequence in the ſtate : they are 
reſented as mere flaves to the 
lions of the ſtronger ſex: and, 
cauſe the great men keep many 
autiful Circaſhans locked vu 
om public view, a proper dis. 
Won does not ſeem always to 
ne been made between them and 
te- born women. But an atten- 
"tothe languages and cuſtoms 
Ala, will give us reaſon to be- 
ſe, that ſuch indiſcriminate ob- 
Tavons are partial, ſuperficial, 
d inconclufive. I have already 
dyn out ſome ideas on this ſub- 
% and ſhall here offer a few 


that it is in many parts ele - 
ut, and every-where inſtructive. 


- 


ſtrengthen my opinions 
In Arabia, very early, we 
the women in high confidera» 
tion; and poſleſſiag privileges 


hardly inferior to thoſe which 
they enjoy in the moſt enlightened- 
countries of Europe. They had a 


right by the laws, to the enjoy- 
ment of independent property, by 
inheritance, by gift, by marriage- 
ſettlement, or by any other mode 
of acquiſition. 


of her hufband : and ſhe _ had alſo 
a kind of pin-money, or para- 
phernalia, which ſhe might diipoſe 
of in her life-time, or bequeath at 
her death, without his knowledge 
or conſent. | 

To this conſideration and weight, 
which property by the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Arabians, gave to 
the female ſex, it may even per- 
haps be no extravagant ſtretch of 
thought, to trace the ſucceſs, if 
not the origin, of a religion, 
which from the extenſiveneſs of 
its operations, may be conſidered 
as one of the greateſt events in the 
hiſtory of mankind. Poverty, as 
Cardinal de Retz juſtly obſerves, 
is the grave of many a great de- 
ken. And ſo low in circumſtances 
was Mohammed, in the early part 
of life, that had it not been for 
the weight and power which he de- 


rived from his marriage with a rich 


widow,, his enthuſiaſm might, 
perhaps, have juſt exiſted and ex- 
pired with himfelf, His father 
Abdallah was a younger ſon of 
Abdollmotalleb, chief of the Ko- 
reiſh tribe; but, dying young, he 
lett Mohammed and his mother, 
for all their eſtate, only five ca- 
mels and an Ethiopian flave. 


4 When 


find 


The wife had a 
regular dower, which ſhe was to 
enjoy in full right after the demiſe 


1 


* 
1 - 


. * 
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When be arrived at man's eſtate, b 
his fortune was, of conſequence, 


ſo humble, that he was recom- 
mended by his uncle as factor to 


the widow Khadijah; who carried 
on an extenſive trade with Syria 
and other countries. 
was of a noble family, and of the 


This lady 


ſame tribe. She. had been twice 
married: ſhe had been largely left 
by both huſbands > and bad im- 

ved the whole by commerce. 

er young factor was eſteemed the 
handſomeſt man of his age: his 

nius was quick: and his addreſs 
Inſinuating. She made him her 
third . and, with her 
hand, ſhe gave him the diſpoſal 
of her fortune. Being a man of 


birth, this raiſed him at once, 


— 


from a menial ſtation, to a level 
with the firſt nobles of Arabia ; 
and gave him conſequence, inde- 


pendence, and leifure,' ſufficient to 


— 


= 
. 
: 


* 
oy * : 
y 


prepare the plans for his future 
greatneſs. It was fifteen years 
after this marriage before he pub- 
licly affumed the prophetic charac- 


ter: and he then met with ſuch 


vigorous oppoſition, particularly 
from the leading men of his own 


tribe, that, nearly cruſhed as he 
often was, he muſt probably have 
been quite overwhelmed, had not 


bis riches, by increaſing his power, 
his importance, and his proſely tes, 
furniſhed him with reſources to 
oyercome difficulties, which might 
otherwiſe have baffled all the vi- 
Jour of his genius. 

* The Prophet, at his death, left 
many widows : four of whom, 
whilſt they lived, had confiderable 
weight in the councils of the Arabs. 
But the influence of Ayeſha, whom 
they dignified with the title of Mo- 
ther of the Faithful, was almoſt un- 
bounded. Ali, as ſon-in-law and 


-with which it was transfixed. Th 


ed, O Ali! be merciful,” Tht 


recovered her influence; - 


couſin-german to Moh 
enerally confidered as his face : 
or: but he had incurred the d 
pleafure of Ayeſha, whom he ha 
once, with many others, accuſe 
of incontinence: and ſhe ney 
forgave him. Her father Abube 
ker owed his ele va tion to the K 
lifet _ to her addreſs, Upy 
his deceaſe, ſhe ſupported Omar 
She was chief conſpirator again 
Othman, the ſucceſſor of Ony 
And when Ali, at length, ſucceet 
ed to the Khalifet, the headed 
formidable rebellion againſt hin 
She took Baſrah; and gave hin 
battle near that place. This f 
mous action is called Tumu' /jand 
the day of the camel, from & lays 
white one, upon which ſhe wa 
mounted. She rode through th 
ranks; and, to animate her troops; 
ſhe drove into the thickeſt of the 
battle. Seventy hands, it is ſaid 
were ſtruck off, in attempting i 
ſeize her bridle. And, when the 
legs of her camel were at length 
cut off, the carriage in which ſig 
ſar reſembled a porcupine, fron 
the number of javelins and anon 


ſuperior generalſhip of Ali pre- 
vailed; her army, though more 
numerous, was routed ; and ſhe 
fell into the hands of the Khalil 
When brought before him, he ſaid 
„What doſt thou think of the 
© work of God to thee?” Wt 
anſwered, ** Thou haſt conquets 


enerous Ali did ſhew her merC} 

e ſent her to Medina, attendel 
by ſeventy women in men's appt 
rel; where ſhe was ordered (0 
confine herſelf to her houſe, ad i 
meddle no more in ſtate affalt 
On the death of Ali, howevel, ſhe 
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afterwards, when Moa - 


, . to make the Khalifat 
ditary in his family, he thought 
eary to ſecure ber intereſt, 
a preſent of bracelets valued at 

$0,000 dinars, near 70,000 I. 

The | 
1 indeed to have taken a very 

we concern both in civil and 

jitary affairs. 
d, where Mahommed was de- 


ated by the Pagan Meccans, the 


ſerve, we find, was led on by 
ed, the wife of Abu Sofian, 
wan of the firſt rank. She was 
companted by fifteen other wo- 
of diſtinction; who, with mu- 


and exhortations, animated the 


ps. By their ſpirit and re- 
aches they were repeatedly ral- 
|, when retiring before Mo- 
med: and by them, in a great 
ſure, was the fortune o 
decided. > 
One ” the 8 of 
e t's oppoſers, was a lad 
4 Forks ; who ſeems to — 
ſwered exactly the deſcription of 
feudal peereſs in the middle ages 
Europe, She was poſſefſed of 
morty, of a caſtle, and of great 
ies and conſideration. Her 
1 checked the inroads of 
phet's marauding parties g 
Leid, one of his chief gene- 
vas ſent to reduce her to obe- 
ee. The deſence of her caſtle 
uobſtinate: but it was at length 
len by florm : and the lady, 
it part of her garriſon, were 
ed. Amongſt other captives 
$ forka's young daughter and 
rels; who, with all her wealth, 
ane the prize of the conqueror. 
uy other examples might be 
hen; but it may be ſufficient, 
the preſent ſubject, to obſerve 
general, that the dignified be- 


Arabian women of rank 


At the battle of 


the 


12 


41 
haviour, which diſtinguiſhed the 
Arabian women, long before and 
after Mohammed, points clearly 
to a confciouſneſs of their own 
importance : to which an habitual 
—— and ſubjection could never 
poſſibly have given birth. 
Numberleſs inſtances of the 
conſe e of women might be 
brought alſo]from Perſia, Tartary, 
and other Eaſtern countries. But 
I muſt again beg the reader to re- 
member, that the limits of theſe 
ſketches will not permit me to en- 
ter into details; or to preſent to 
his attention any thing but mere 
outlines. It is certain, among 
other privileges, that they poſſeſſed 
the right of ſucceſſion to the throne z 
and often acted as regents during 
the minority of their ſons. Touran 
dokht and Azurmi dokht, the 
daughtersof Khofrou Parvis, were 
ſucceſſively the reigning queens of 
Perſia, a few years before the Mo- 
hammedan conqueſt.— About the 
beginning of the tenth century, 
queen Seidet was regent, during 
the non-age of her ſon, and go- 
verned with much wiſdom. When 
he took the reins of government, 
he appointed the famous phyſician 
Avicenna to be his vizir. But, 
public affairs being managed with 
much i dence, the queen mo- 
ther, finding herielf treated with 
indignity, retired from court ; and 
raiſing an army, defeated her ſon : 
whom, nevertheleſs, ſhe reſtored 
to the throne; and aſſiſted, frony 
that time, with her councils. The 
kingdom flouriſhed whilft ſhe lived: 
but on her death, the powerful 
Sultan Mahmoud of Ghezna, who 
bad ever .treated her with much 
reſpeR, attacked her diſſipated ſon. 
and annexed Perſia to his empire. 


According 


—— 


3 ———ů ̃ — 
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thixty years 
 cafons, the queen mother ated? 


1 


According to Abulgazi Khan, 


by the ancient laws of the Moguls/ 


: 


1 
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into four claſſes, at the beat 
which he places the Women: 


a prince coule ot reign till he Wal: obſetes, that much of his ſuc 


age: on Which pc- 


* 


always as regent, He gives an in- 


Nance, in this place, ot a princess, 
named Alanca, (from whom gen- 


giz Khan derived deſcent)-who go 


verned her people, for many years, 


during the minority of ber ſon. 


| X Turkhan Khatun, a Tartar lady, 


mother” of Mohammed, Sultan of 
Kharezme, was a princeſs of un- 
common abilities, and had ſuch an 
aſcendancy over her ſon, that the, 
in a great meaſure, governed the 
kingdom; which, before the in- 
vaſion of Jengiz Khan, was con- 
fidered as the molt powerful in the 
Eaft ;-and the court the moſt ma g- 
nihicent and polite. Yet ladies of 
the firſt diſtinction thought it not 
inconſiſtent with the delicacy of 
their ſex to take the field againſt 


the Moguls. They made alſo 
many fallies during the ſiege of 
the capital; which held out, near 


twelve months, againſt a prodigi- 
ous army commanded by three of 
Jengiz Kban's ſons, And, When 
it was taken at laſt by aſſault, de 
inhabitants, male and female, re- 
rirgd, fighting, from houſe, to 
houſe, and from ſtreet to- ſtreet,;; 
till, according to the loweſt com- 


putation, aboxe a hundred thou- 
F © ſand were killed. The ſpirit, in- 


deed, of the Kharezmian women, 
has induced ſome writers to conſi- 
der them as the deſcendants of the 
ancient Amazons. 

The Vizir Nezam gives many 
inſtances of the political influence 
of the Women in Eaſtern courts; 
and is, at infinite pains to adviſe 
his ſon tg pay to them the higheſt 
attention, He divides the court 


= & SN 2% 
* f 


üb depend upon the mahne 
which he. conducts himſelf toit 
them: The firſt claſs that dt 
your notice, ſays he, are the pri 
ipal Women: the next, 
King's Sons : after them, the gr 
Omras :.and; laſt of all, the 
fexior. Miniſters. — Altun Tat 
continues the Vizir, was the f 
Omra of the Divan, in the rei 
of Sultan Mahmoud of Ghen 
When the government of Khare 
me was vacant, he ſolicited 
intment. As he was eſteem 
the chief pillar of the throne, f 
court was ſurprized, that he ſhoy 
have accepted it: and a ſtie 
begging of him 10 know, uh 


could induce him to reſignthe py 


wer he had over ſo vaſt an empi 
to take the, charge of a corner 
Altun "Tajh was, «Þyt 
God who created heaven x 
earth, the ſecret which I ft 
* now diſcloſe to vou | haven 
revealed to any living foul. 

* wes the enmity of Jemila M 
„% dahari, upd that only, whi 
* made me give up the pove! 
* had over this great ens 
For, many years have the affan 
thereof been under my managt 
„ment: and, in that time, wh? 
© ever] tied ſhe unlooſed ; 1 
* whatever 1 unlooſed ſhe v6 
„What ſhe refolyed upon |" 
** incapable of oppoſing ; ® 
© whatever ſhe oppoſed it u 
„ yain for me to attempt. Ver 
with being continually foile 
© and unable to apply a remed 
„the world appeared dark 
eyes; and 1 voluntarily th 

„ myſelf into this fetten 
„ where I truſt in God | 12 | 


c H ARA C T E R S. 


the effects of her re- 
1 We mbſt not ſup- 


„ that this Te! 0 
thns powerful in the court ot 
ak or 2 diſſipated prince; for 
ound Was one of the greatelt 
rchs that ever reigned: al- 
the whole of his great em- 
te had conquered himſelf ; 
* was governed intirely under 
dun inſpection. Jemila Kan- 
x appears to have been the 
lidy of the bed- chamber to 
unduck's Suſtana: and her re- 
ment againſt Altun 'Taſh, was 
18 10 his oppoſition io the Vizir 
ben Haſſan, whom ſhe patro- 
d. Gallantry, at the ſame 
does not appear to havg had 


concern in her operations: for 


am obſerves, that, though ber 
vuriteAhmed correſponded with 
often, they did not lee one ano- 
rperhapsonce in twelve months. 
flarria ge ſettlements and por- 
p given with daughters, or 61- 
„ appear to be of great anti- 
in Arabia: for, long be fore 
dammed, they had refined ſo 
upon them, that it became 
mon, where two men were 
ved to give great fortunes with 
r ſemale relations, to evade 
went, by making a double 
mage; one eſpouſing the 
ghter or fiſter of the other, and 
og bis daughter or ſiſter in re- 
i, This practice, which they 
ed Higar, probably with the 
s of encouraging alliances a- 
ds different tribes, or pre vent- 
doo much wealth from accu- 
zung in particular families, 
Rammed declared to be ille- 
n the Alcoran.— The ſepa- 
* property, or paraphernalia, 
ch the Wife enjoved, ſeems 
We been the produce of ſuch 


* 


s female. influence 


43 
preſents as the bride received from 
her friends, or from her future 
huſband, before marriage. Thoſe 
of the bridegroom, which were: 
called Nukl, had no fixed medium; 


being proportioned to his affection, 


to his fortune, and often to his 
oſtentation: for it was cuſtomary- 
to ſend [thoſe preſents, a day or? 
two before the nuptials, with great 
pomp, from his houfe to the dwel- 
ling of the bride. And although 
the whole might have been car- 
ried, perhaps with eaſe, by one or 
two camels, horſes, or ſervants, 
they would frequently make a pro- 


ceſſion of ten, twenty, thirty, or 


more : every one bearing ſomie- 
thing, ſet off with ornaments, in 
a gay ſhewy manner. 

Their marriage ceremonies, in 
the Eaſt, ſeem indeed to have 
been, in all times, attended with 
much feſtivity and public parade. 
All the friends of both families aſ- 


ſembled : and, where the fortune 


or the vanity. of the bridegroom, 
or father of the bride, were conſi- 
derable, they were in general very 
expenſive. The nuptials of per- 
ſons of high rank, were aſtoniſli- 
ingly ſplendid. The marriage of 
the Khalif Almamoun with the, 
daughter of Haſſan Sahal, gover- 
nor of Babylonian Irak, was at- 
tended with almoſt incredible ex- 
pence. Slaves of both fexes, with 
other rich pretents, were ſent by 
the governor to every grandee. He 
deſraved the expence of the whole 
court and of the Khaliff's guards, 
during that prince's reſidence at 
Fommalſaleh, where Haſſan Sahal 
generally lived. "The roads from 
thence to Baghdad, for near 3 
hundred miles, were covered with 
mats of gold and filver ſtuff + and 
the bride's head-dreſs was — 
wit 


1 
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with a thouſand E "each (if 
there is no miſtake or exaggera- 


tion) of the ſize of a pigeon's egg 
or of a large nut: which the Kha- 
her, as 


lif immediately ſettled on 
part of her dower. 
Even upon ordinaty occaſions it 
was uſuat to ithrow amongſt the 
populace, as the proceſſion moved 
along, money, ſweetmeats, flowers, 
and other articles; which the peo- 
ple catched in cloths, made for 
ſuch occaſions, ſtretched in a par- 
ticular manner upon frames. With 
regard to the money, however, 
there appears often to have been a 
mixture of economy, or rather of 
deception ; which probably aroſe 
from the neceſſity of complying 
with a cuſtom, that might be ill- 
ſuited to the fortunes of ſome, and 
to the avarice of others: for we* 
find; that it was not uncommon to 
collect bad money, called kelb, at 
a low price, to throw away at 
* * proceſſions. 
be bride, on the day of mar- 
riage, was conducted with great 
ceremony by her friends to her 
huſband's houſe; and immediately 
on berarrival, ſhe made bim a va- 
riety of preſents ; eſpecially of 
houſhold furniture, with a ſpear, 
and a tent. There ſeems to be a 
curious fimilitude, in ſome of thoſe 
ceremonies, to cuſtoms which pre- 
vailed amongſt the old Germans, 
before they left their foreſts; as 
well as among the Gothic nations, 


after they were eſtabliſned in their 


conqueſts. Tacitus obſerves, that 
the German bridegrooms and brides 
made each other reciprocal pre- 
ſents ; and particularly of arms 
and cattle, The gifts made to 
the Eaſtern- bride appear likewiſe 
to have been upon the ſame prin- 


-  ciples with the Morgengabe, or 


Morning gift, which it vn « 
mon for the European hu 
in the early and middle 
preſent to his wife the may 

after marriage. And, yhilt 4 
dower, in both, ſeems to hays 

verted, upon the death of the 

dow, to the kindred of the} 
band, the preſents were lef 6 
tirely at her own diſpoſal. 

A man, without the inte 
tion of the law, might divorce 
wife, provided he paid o 
whatever dower had been ſen 
by the marriage contract: ul 
he could prove, to the ſatisfadli 


apex, 


of her affembled friends, thath 


conduct had given ſufficient can 
for the ſeparation : in which ei 
her fortune and ſettlements y 
forfeited. The wife had al 
ſame power of divorce, if ſhed 
liked her huſband : but thaf 
relinquiſhed her ſettlements, 1 
returned all the preſents ſhe} 
received from him before or aft 
marriage. A man might re- 
ry his divorced wife, even u 
the third time ; beyond which 
was unlawful, The form of 
ee was very conciſe: 
uſband ſaying only, Get i 
„gone, I care not for thee.” I 
ſimple as it was, they confident 
it as ſo binding, that if a coy 


lived afterwards together, with 


the ceremony of a re-marriagt 
was reckoned infamous, and vit 
ed in the ſame light as adulter) 
Temporary marriages are d 
mon in many parts of the BW 
The Arabians call them Alu 
The Alcoran ſpeaks rather equi 
cally with regard to them ; vil 
has opened a field for much a 
rence of opinion among the l 
hammedan lawyers, About! 
beginning of the ninth cn 
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«re interdicted by the Kha- 
: but they were 
entirely diſcontinued ; and 
oy very common. They are 


fed by a written indenture, 

fed by the Cadhi; and 2 
- ſum is ſettled upon the wo- 

io be paid to her on the ex- 
"n of the term; when the en- 
nent may either be renewed 
ll diſſolved. The offspring 
ich connections cannot inhe- 


fogular matrimonial cuſtom, 
jay here remark, ſomewhat 
{bling the above, TN of 
In many parts of Europe. Men 
ik, who bad loſt their wives, 
hid children, to avoid bur- 
ng their eſtates, might marry 
born women ; who, bringing 
fortune,” were intitled to no 
t. Theſe contracts (accord- 
to Baron von Lowhen) are ſtill 


lent in e where they 


tiled Left-handed marriages : 
jeing a part of the ceremony 
be bridegroom to give his left 
| to the bride. The children 
ch marriages are not capable 
iberiting ; and bear neither 
tame nor arms of the father. 
le hind in Scripture, that when 
un died, leaving no iſſue by 
viſe, it was ſometimes incum- 
upon his next unmarried bro- 
o eſpouſe the widow. A cuſ- 
imikir to this, is not only 
L among the Arabians, but 
lier till more ſtrange, For 
re 4 father left one or more 
Ws, the ſons often married 
, provided they were not 
own mothers. This uſage 
ſuppreſſed. by Mohammed : 
it appears, even before his 
do have been marked with a 
dee of deteſtation ; the word 


S # 
- 


Makt, which denotes this ſpecies of 
matriage, ſignifying alſo batred 
and enmity, Marrying a-brother's 
widow, if childleſs, is ſtill euſto- 
mary in ſome parts of Tartary; 
particularly in Circaſſia. And 
Abulgazi Khan mentions ſeveral 
princes who had married their 
ſtep-mothers. He ſeems indeed 
to conſider it as a thing of courſe : 


and particularly tells us, that Otas _ 


Khan married one of the widows 
of his father Jengiz Khan. But 
what has moſt ſurprized me, is to 
find ſo odd a cuſtom prevailing 
even in Scotland, ſo late as the 
eleventh century: it being men- 
tioned by Lord Halles in his An- 
nals ; who ſuppoſes, that it might 
have originated from avarice, in 
order to relieve the heir from the 
payment cf a jointure. ror 

An inſtitution, we are informed, 
was introduced or revived among 
the Moguls and Tartars by Jengiz 
Khan, which appears to have been 
founded on the principles of found 
political wiſdom : two families, 
though all their children were 
dead, being permitted to form a 
matrimonial alliance, by marrying 
the deceaſed ſon of one to the de- 
ceaſed daughter of the other. 
Theſe nuptials had often moſt ſa- 
lutary conſequences ; hoſtile tribes 
having been united by this imagi- 
nary tie, when all other means of 
pacification had failed. And they ' 
ſeem even to have viewed it with 


more ſuperſtitious veneration than 
if the parties had been alive; 


conſidering any breach of treaty, 
after this ideal contract, as draw- 


ing upon themſelves the vengeance 


of the departed ſpirits. The an- 
3 from a notion that 
married people were peculiarly 
happy in a future ſtate, uſed often 

ta 
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to hire perſons, to be eſpouſed to 


tuck of their relations as had died 
in celibac ). 
It may not be eien to 


* 


the preſent ſubject, to make a few 
remarks upon ſome pecuharites in 
the dteſs of Eaſtern women 3 as 
even from thence ſome freſh-lights w 
may be thrown upon the female 


churacter. Ia all countries where 


dreſs has arrived at any degree of 
refinement, whatever is conſidered 
us a beauty will generally be imi- 
ta ted by art, Where nature has de- 
nied her bounty. To this general 
propenfity we may trace the origin 
YA ce-painting, patches, the bol- 


| letiogof the petticbats, falſe hair, 


J 


und the feathered ornaments of the 
head: all which we diſeover very 

early in the Eaſt. From the de- 
ſcription of Jezebel, and from va- 
Tibus other paſſages in the Old 
Teſtament, we find, that face- 
painting was then faſhionable a- 
mong women of rank: and from 
theſe words of jereminh, (ch. iv. 
30.) * Though qu. rendeſt thy 
face with painting, in vain ſha}t 


. £4hou make thyſelf fair;“ we 
5 Ae diſcover, that the Jewiſh 


women had then carried it to the 


vicious excels, of even rending 


— 


and. digfiguring their faces, by re- 
nee! and 1 intemperate uſe. 
The: words in Arabic and Per- 
Gan, which expreſs painting in all 
its ſtages, are very numerous. 
They paint their cheeks and alſo 
their nails with red ; the reſt of 
the face, the neck; and the arms 
with white; and their eyes, in be 


Particular manner, with black, 


give them a fine loſtre. Eye- 
painting, wefind, was common in 


*Ezekiel's time, (ch. Xii. 40.) 


Tbou didſt waſh thyſelf; paint- 
**edft thine eyes, and deck edſt 


— 


=y the Arabian and Petfian g 


the faine principles we may ach 


«© thyfelf With oamehthe⸗ 
N colours which he 
men © Paleſtine affe dd, in 
mentioned: but, amopy 

ſrans and Atabians, we” 300 
only red, e and ite 


even faffro and other 5 
They fo 0 ch e face, 18. 
ind with great cafe | 
Forty" unguents or pomat 
Tire-iwomen are much pn 
and there are even females, yl 
only baſineſs is to clean, thi, 
ſharpth the teeth. 
Among other faſhions, wi 
may bea have been bot 
ay Afra, are ornamental paic 
k isles t on the face hae! 
lo —_— as a ſingulache 
e Eaſt. We have "only (61 


for innumerable inſtances of 
enthufikſif With which they ad 
ed this" fancied elegance. 
the ladies would, of con ſeqbeſ 
uſe every art to imitate a beauf 
hi ghly prized, i is extremely ng 
wile : and hence, perhaps, 4 
_ 'Faſhidh of ſubſtituting imp 
ed marks, or patches of b 
filk; to latte it nature. 


for-the number of words-in 
Arabic and Perſian lange 
which ſigni bee or quil 
of *r 7 5 coats, t 0 give an 
pexrance of that fine ſwell be 
the waiſt, which thoſe people 
teem as one of the W 
cies of the female ſhape. 
hair is alſo frequently alludedt 
and feathers appear to have 
more Penerally worn, than! 
were eyen lately by the hadi 
England. 

I have now in my poſſe 
valuable eaftern nianulcript, | 


prop 
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geberally made of ſme leather; 
And epvered entirely over wich 


of Genen Caritac, Go- 
1% Bombay*; Which he pur- 
eg when Commander in er 


= fo og en 2 
qoal, for p 
a extra K ett ed 
hors; eſpecially Perſians? -fome 
which are orhamented in the 
tr manner, With drawings of 
heroes und- Nerbines of their 
ms, Some of the faces have 
iderabl Merit: andthe dreſs 
F the Prinekſſes, Hen b 
s, in many reſpects A reſem- 
pe 4 4 he Fall 
de. They are _ — 
50 any . : FRE win 
&; anch the Ti 
N Won 


oer their nec 
ns The vent)y round 
a 11 5 eng, ſet 

m hich 


| dread 


| evil of yy ſet in ſob⸗ | 


ns, Some- 
Rubbed 

etimes they 

efulſy back- 


e ol gold Ang 
mes 00 he rA 
ppearance' ; and“ f 

lon ; and flow: y 
fds, hey wear 6fiietiiifes noſe- 
thoſe who'hniyt not 


wels, * 

een accuſtomed to them 
* a beauty. / "Th 
Mingy: f t Goty in tl 
be u Art Uf the e 
ecklaces conſiſt of many 
brels, | the loweſt of w 

dyn over" the Bots 
Iſs, in general, 
zument 4 laid aide," is. fitted 
ui to the ſhape ; and ſeems 
early to-reſem ble what, believe, 
ales Jeſuit; butrouing down 
e breaſt, covering the neck 

reit high, and the arms down to 
be wriſts, There is ſometimes a 


n never 
Eve alfo 
Job; but 
r. Their 
s of 

dic hang 


heir 
IS. the” FOUR | 


embroidery and 


ems. Their 


robẽs are long and ſſo wing behind: 
and — ancles are tet encir- 


cle 


old, orna- 
pon their 


'a ring of ' 


ed with jewels. - 


head they wear ſometimes a fow- 
crowned cap, tetminating in 2 
point; round which they wreathe 
ſeveral” folds of fine linen or fitk ; 
to the top of which, when they go 

abroad,' they faſten, with a 8014 
bodkin, a veil which covers Ane 
face ind a great part of the body. 
There are few of the female faces 
which have not one or two black 


moles or artificial marks; 


which 


the Perſians name Khat;” and the 
Arabians Ulieh. Women of infe- 
rior rank, who cannot purchaſe 


jewels, 
bracelets,” and other ornaments, of 


make their necklaces, 


If ſhells, or beads of different 
coloured glafs. 


ae 


may be obſerved before we 


finiſh this article of drefs, that 
face and eye-painting are alſo in 


ule among the men; 


; who pay the 


fame attention to their beards, 
khich the women pay to their hair. 
They. perfume them highly, and 


vften tinge them; 
find red, 


ſometimes of a 
ſometimes with ſaffron, 


and with various other dyes. Red, 


Was- the favourite colour of Mo- 
alp! Vgd, Abubeker, or Omar: 


low ed. 


and their example was gr eatly ſol- 


—_ — 


3 


Bingraphical Ane ** of the Late 


wh ſquare jewel on the fore part | 


Abe am, alittle below the ſhoul- 
fr, Their girdles are very broad, 


te month 
* 
His grandfather was 2 merehant 


Mr. Garrick. 
A V 1D Garrick, Eſquire, 


was born at Hereford, about 
of Februaty, 1716, 
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df French extraction, as it is ſaid, man then unmarried a 

| who left bis native country on the vanced in years, — 2 
reyocationof the edid of Nanta in ſeemed to authoriſe ſome fay 
in, the year. 1685, This gentle- able expectations of a perm 
man had two ſons and two daugh- proviſion g all which however ut 
ters; one of the former became a deſtroyed. by Mr. Walmſley's * 
wine - merchant at Liſbon ; and the expeRed!y taking a wife, 1; 
other, whoſe name was Peter, the however, recommended his young 


father. of the ate Mr. Garrick, friend to Mr. Colſ 
followed the military profeſſion, the academy at e 10 


and had at the time of his death to compleat bis education; v 1 
been advarced to a majority inthe accordingly, in the month 1 
army. He married an Iriſh lady, March, 1736, Mr. Garrick H. 
and happened to be quartered at Litchfield, in company with 0. 
the lr in Hereford, where Same ſohnſon, who at the fn 
his ſon Da vid (who was baptized“ time quitted his profeſſion of re 
the 28th of February, 1716) was ſchoolmaſter, and came to Lond i 
born. Mr. Garrick, the father, where be bas fince become o . 
afterwards ſettled at Litchfield, of the firſt ornaments of liten d 
and reſided there ſeveral years. A ture. hy 
Mort time before his death be de- On the death of his fatbe ed 

- termined to fell his commiſſion, Mr. Garrick went over to Libor 
and for that purpoſe enteted intoa and was received by his uncle vi- 
treaty with a gentleman who had great kindneſs ; and here perb nay 
A agreed to give him 1100], for it; he might have remained, bur: 
" but, unfortunately, before the that ſtrictneſs of. morals which oil 
fale was compleated he died, and fond relation wiſhed to ſee in Ho; 
left a numerous family in a great nephew not being obſerved at ti u 
meaſure 3 1 place, to prevent bis being el 
His fon Da vid received the firſt it was thought proper r tc 
of bis education at the free ſend him back to England;: M 2nd 
ſchool of Litchfield ; and very uncle ftill preſerving 'a great hap: 
early found a friend in Gilbert gard for him, which he ſhewed vote 
_ Walwſley, Eſy; + regiſter of the fs death by leaving him a leg ch 
eccleſiaſtical court there; a gentle- of 1000/. rjear 
* | Was 
be following is an extract from the regiſter book of the pariſh of AI: ia} 
Saints in the city of Hereford : «David Garrick, the dn of Peter and Aut 
te bella Garrick, was baptized the 28th of February, 1716. þ ys 
+ This gentleman was alſo the friend of Dr. $amoel Johnſon ; who has gf. 54. 
-the world an account of tris character in the preface to the Poems of Mr. E. us 
mond Smith. It concludes in the following manner: © at this man's table, 1 | 
. enjoyed many chearful and inſtructive hours, with companions ſuch 33 pa 
« not often found; with one who has lengthened, and one who has gladdem ws 
« life ; with Dr. James, whoſe {kill in phyſick will be long remembered ; 0" ; 
«« with David Garrick, whom 1 beped to have gratified with this character t wi 
« our common friend ; but what art the hopes of man ! I am diſappointed y at 
« that ſtroke of death <vbich has eclipſed the gaiety of nations, and impove Lonc 
« the publick fock of harm pleaſures,” A 
888 | F +19 51 
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nears from Mr. Walmſley's 
a Mr. Garrick was 5 
4d for the profeſſion of the 

and accordingly, on the gth 
por March, 1736, immediately 
tis arrival in London, he was 
ered of the ſociety of Lincoln's- 
© but it is certain he never 
d any attention to the ſtudy of 
ſcience; and indeed it is with- 
be memory of many yet living, 
i bis employment for a ſhort 
, in the interval between his 
zun from Liſbon and his ap- 
urance on the ſtage, wag of a 
ue very different from what 
was firſt deſtined to, and what 
afterwards purſued with fo 
ch reputation and ſucceſs, We 
credibly informed that he fol- 
ed the bafineſs of a wine+mer- 
it. ſomewhere in or near Dur- 
v-Yard, being induced thereto, 
may be preſumed,” by the en- 


agement and ſupport, of his 
le - 3 ü 


o whatever cauſe it was owing, 


are not informed; but his 


ceſs in buſineſs was not ſuffi- 
itto engage his continuance in 
and this want of ſucceſs might 
haps ariſe from his attention to 
note pleaſing purſuit. He had 
ſchool performed the part of 
dean Kite with applauſe z and 
vis now prompted to employ 
talents which he poſſeſſed for 
immediate ſupport. . He there- 
t yent down to Ipſwich; under 
dame of Lyddel, and perform- 
in a ſtrolling company there. 
pe part in which he firſt appear- 
was that of Aboap in Oroo- 
to ;, and the approbation he 
mth in this country excurſion 
wuraged him to purſue his plan 
1 * He, ae after 
it is reporte 
Vor. XXII. 1 n 


by the manager of Covent Garden, 
to whom he had offered his ſer- 
vice, engaged with Mr. Gifford; 
at the theatre in Goodman's Fields, 


in the yeat 1740. The character 


he then attempted was that of 
Richard the Third ; and he per- 
formed it in a manneg which fixed 
bis reputation on- that baſis upon 
which it ſtood, as the firſt actor of 
the times, during. the reſt of his 
life. Two circumſtances were ob- 
ſerved on his firſt night's per- 
formance ; one, that, on his en- 
trance on the ſtage, he was under” 


ſo much embarraſſment, that for 


ſome time he was unable to ſpeak z 
the other, that, baving exerted 
himſelf with much vehemence, in 
the firſt two acts, he became fo 
hoarſe as to be almoſt incapable 
of finiſhing the character. This 
difficulty was obviated by a per- 
ſon behind the ſcenes. recom- 
mending him to take the juice 
of a Seville orange, which be 
fortunately had in, his pocket, 
aud which enabled him to go 
through the remainder of the cha- 
racter with that degree of - excel> 
lence which he always afterwards 
ſhewed in the performance of it, 
and which produced the applauſe 
which ever after uniformly at- 
tended him in it. The perſon to 
whom he owed the ſeaſonable re- 
lief was the late Mr. Dryden 
Leach, printer, who uſed often 
to tell the ſtory to bis friends. 

It was during this firſt year of 
his theatrical life that he produced 
the farce of The Lying Valet; a 


performance which has given plea- 


lure to numberleſs ſpectators, even 
after the principal character ceaſ- 
ed to be performed by its author. 
At the end of the ſeaſon he went 
over to Ireland, and in that king- 

dom 


* 


(1742 


- 
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dum added both te bis fortune they were firanFers, ang", 


and his fame, The next year 
to 1743) he performed at 


ry Lane, and the year after 


$1743 to 3744) at the fame thea- 


' 


. prefſions of the managers. 


Io mtituled, ** Mr. Macklin's Repl 


dg 


: 


© 
oy 


* 


— F 


9 


with t 


re. At the beginning of this ſea- 


ſon he was involved in a diſpute 


with Mr. lin, who had join - 
ed with him in oppoſing the op- 
That 

tleman complained that he was 
deſerted in the agreement made 
managers, and publiſhed 
"a ſtate of his cafe, in a pamphlet, 


to Mr. Garrick's Anſwer. To 
«which are prefixed, all the Pa- 
pers which have publicly ap- 


« peared in regard to this im- 
The next 


portant diſpute.” 
to 1745) he continued 
ane; but the facceed- 
ee to 1746) he went 
Again to Dublin, and engaged 
With Mr. Sheridan as joint ſharer 
and "adventurer in the theatre 


there. In May 1746, he returned 


ts London, and performed in frx 
. the end of that month at 

vent Garden, by which, we are 
Told, he added 300l. ko a great 
fam” acquired in Ireland. He 
performed but one year more as 
An hired actor (1746 to 1747) 
Which was at Covent Garden 


theatre, where he produced Miſs 
| 8 „ i 


* © © Phe miſmanagement of the pa- 


tentees of Drury Lane Theatre at- 


the ſta 


ter the deaths of Booth apd Wilks, 
and the retirement of Cibber from 
ge, Had ruined every per- 
"fon concerned in it. At this pe- 


riod the ſucceſſors of Mr. Fleet- 


"e6nduQ of a buſineſs to which 


wood became involved in fo many 


difteulties, that it was no longer 
-poffible for them to continue the 


nefs of it for two ſeafons, wh 


them "afterwards took place. 


many 


 erted their ſeveral abilities i 


_— 217 | n a d | 
therefore they ought 1 — 
engaged in. In 1745 that gent 
man had left the theatre to 
creditors to manage, after ma} 
the beſt terms he was able for bi 


feff. They conducted the b. 


unable to N the man 
ment any longer, the property 
the patent, houſe, 1 yo 
was hawked about to ſeveral; 
ſons: but ſo apprehenſive 
every one become of the ban 
of intermeddling with the the; 
that no Purchaſer was for | 
time to be found. At this j 
ture the late Mr. Lacy ſtepped 
ward, and boldly ventured to 
gage for the purchaſe, H 
the reputation of a man of 1 
grity, he ſoon found friends am 
the monied men to ſupport hi 
his ündertaking; the ſucteks ( 
he prudently concluded, muſt 
pend in ſome meaſure on the 
lities of the perſon with whon 
ſhould conne himſelf in 
fcheme. Mr. Garrick's tept 
tion, both as a man and an af 
naturally led him to wiſh for 
junction. A treaty was foon 

uni, and 'an agreement bet 


plication was made for a new 
tent; which was obtained, 
"both their names inſerted in 
The'ſeaſon which began in 
wus the firſt of their managen 
and was opened with an adm 
Prologue, written by Dr. J. 
fon, and ſpoken by Mr. Gi 
From this time Drury Lane Ti 
tre, which had been fo fait 
many adventurers, became 
ſource of wealth and independe 
to both partners, who joioth 


mat 
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ingewent of the undertaking, of bis Fontract, eſcaped from the 
-4 u degree of harmony. which penalty by means ho way redounge 
1 credit to their underſtandings, ing to his bonour. Macklin and 
"4 with a ſhare of ' ſucceſs which Mrs. Cibber likewiſe went over to 
"me meaſure mult be aſcribed Covent Garden; as did Mere. 
that good corre ſpondence which Wofhngton; who is faid't6' have 
dited between them. entertamed expectations of bein 
After he hack been a manager united in marriage with Mr. Gar= 
years, and the diſſipation of rick. With theſe deſerters, àid- 
atk bad fubſided, the charms of ed by the Veteran Quin, Mr. 
lady, who then lived with the Rich opened Covent Garden The- 
aces of Burlington as a com- atre. Mr. Garrick, not intimi- 
mon, made à conqueſt of him. dated by the ſtrength of the op! 
is unnedeſſary to add that this poſition, took the field on: the g i 
dy is at preſent bis Widow. She of Sept. with an occaſional Pro- 
we are informed, by birth a * 5 by himſelf ; which 
man, Her parents lived at was anſfwered by another delivered - 
jeans ; and ſhe appeared on the by Mr. Barry; and this again re- 
ze there as u dancer. About plied to by à very humorous E 


je year 1744 the came to Eng- logue, admirably repeated by Mrs. 
d, and performed at one of the Clive. Thoſe were only preludes 
eutes one or two ſeaſons. She to the trial of ſtrength which was 
u then called Madame Eva Ma- foon to follow. The play of Ro- 


k Violetti, The union between meo and Juliet had lain dormant 
em took place on the 22d day many years. This was now re- 
| June, 1749; and we add, with vived at both houſes ; at Drury 
teat pleafure, that no marriage Lane, with alterations by Mr. 
er was attended with more hap- Garrick, who performed'the prin- 
jeſs to both parties than this for cipal character; Mr. Woodward 
thirty years, during which playin Mercutio 3 and Mrs. Bel- 
ne, it is on good authority aſ- lamy, Julier z againſt them at Co- 
ell, they ſcarce paſſed a day vent Garden, were Mr. Barry and 
pirate from each other. Mrs. Cibber in the principal cha- 
tetheatrical ſeaſon which com- raQers, and Mr. Macklin ih Mer- 
iced in the year 1750, wasren- cutio. Both houſes began on the 
d remarkable by the ſpirit of firſt of October; and continued to 
wihip which prevailed. at both perform it for 12 ſucceſſive nights, 
uſes.” At the beginning of Mr. when Covent Garden gave up the 
ick's — . he had en- contention; and its rival kept the 
zel Barry, Macklin, Pritchard, field one night more, with the 
Kagton, Cibber, and Clive; credit of holding out longer than 
4 with theſe excellent per- its opponent, though it is ſuppoſed 
mers, it may be imagined the neither fide reaped much advan» 
dhts of the houſe were very con- tage from the ſpirit of perſeve- 
enble. Soon after, Mr. Barty, rance which had governed them 
ais under articles, refuſed both in this conteſt. n 
dutinue any longer at Drury In the year 1754, on the 6th 
| and,when ſued for the breach as of March, died Mr. wy 
| 2 w 


> gage the beſt troop o 


4, 
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who had conducted the;byfineſs of 
government for ſome years before 
wuth ;.candour, ability; and inte- 


| th prince and people; and 
on this occafion Mr. Gatrick diſ- 
layed his poetical talents, in an 
| Ein which we are told ran through 
four editions in a few weeks. It 
is) performance which does cre- 
I 5 "to. him, both as a man and a 
poet, and is preſerved in the 
ſourth volume of Dodlley's Collec- 
tion ok, Poems. 01 7199 
oP e ſnarlers againſt Mr. Gar- 
ick's, management of the theatre 
d a;long time complained that 
e, conducted himſelf with too 
ſtrict an attention to economy in 
the ornamental and decorative parts 
of theatrical exhibitions, They 
were petpetually throwing; out in- 
ſinuations, that the manager, re- 
- lying on his on powers, was de- 
termined. 10 regulate the enter- 
tainments of the ſtage with an eye 
only to his own advantage, and 
without any regard to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the public. Theſe mur- 
myurs had continued ſome time, 
Wbes at laſt Mr. Garrick deter- 
ined, to meet the withes of his 
riends, and to filence the diſcon- 
tents of his enemies. For this 
purpoſe he applied to Mr. De- 
n recommend ſome per- 
ſon of genius to ſuperintend and 
captive a ſplendid ſpectacle to be 
| opted at Drur Tamas The 
perſon fixed upon for that purpoſe 
was, Mr. Noverre, a Swiſs ; who 
immediately received, orders to en- 
f dancers that 
' "Could be procured. Theſe he ſe- 
ecQted from the foreign theatres ; 
and they conſiſted of Swiſs, Ita- 
ins, Germans, and ſome French. 
I be entertainment in which they 
D 


Een was" fincerely. lamented 
on, 


rived. It was called Tye Cur 


1 


were employed was ſoon after con 


e Fass TIVAL ; and was, i 
the theatrical phraſe, got up wi | 
great ina gnificence, and at a ye 
confiderable'expence. The expec 
tations of the managers were how 
ever - wholly diſappointed in thy 
ſucceſs, of the performance. 4 
though but few of the French ny 
tion were employed in it, yet 
report had induſtriouſſy bett 
ſpread, that not only Frend 
dancers had been ſent for over 
bur French dreſſes alſo, and eve 
French carpenters and manufac 
turers- The nation was then dt 
the eve ofa war _ this afforded 
an opportunity for engaging ddt 
— of thoſe who esel 
themſelves Antigallicans. The 
accordingly. formed aſſociations, 
diſcourage. the ſeveral performers 
and ſuppreſs the obnoxious per 
formance whenever it ſhould a 
pear. At length, after bavio 
taken up more than eightee 
months in preparing, it was brough 
before the public, and receive 
with all the virulence and appoh 
tion which might be expeſts 
from the violence and heat of th 
times. The firſt performance 
it was on the 8th day of Novel 
ber 1755, and was honoured wil 
the preſence of his late Majely 
vet, notwithſtanding that circus 
ſtance, it did not even then eſci 
ill-treatment. On the fecont 
third, fourth, and fifth nights t 
riots contioued with increaln 
ſtrength, though oppoſed eie 
evening by ſeveral young mel 
faſhion, who had determined! 
ſupport the performance. Ont 
ſixth evening the oppoſition * 
quired freſh vigour and incten 
ing numbers. They fruſta" 


er 


to proceed in the 
. committed every 
"els which a mob, U ubject to no 
<iroul, is apt to indulge itſelf 
That evening was the laſt 
weſentation. After receiving 
Ciraoce. that the ain ſhould be 
ed no more, the heroes who had 
alized themſelves in this im- 
tant buſineſs proceeded to Mr. 
urick's houſe in Southampton- 
rect, where they broke his win- 
ws, and did other damages, 
hey then diſperſed, and the pro- 
etors of the theatre were oblig- 
{to ſubmit to the loſs of more 
an four thouſand pounds. 
h would be impoſſible to enu- 
ate the ſeveral ſmall Kere of 
deny which Mr. Garrick uſed to 
row out from time to time, as 
x leiſure permitted, to compli- 


ent his friends, or to celebrate 
blic events. In 1759, Dr. Hill 


me a pamphlet, intituled, To 
und Garrick, Eſq; the Peti- 
n of J, in behalf of herſelf and 
r liters.” The purport of it 
vs to. charge Mr. Garrick with 
(pronouncing ſome words in- 
uding the letter I, as furm for 
u vurtue for virtue, and others. 
be pager is now forgotten ; 
tt the following Epigram, which 
Ir, Garrick wrote on the occaſion, 
ſerves to be preſeryed, as one 
be beſt in the Engliſh lan- 


lage . 

Dr. Hill, upon bis, petition of the 
titer I David Garrick, E/. 

ty ul as you ſay, that I've injur'd 2 
Een a thay Gr 
i the jug right of letters, as well as of 


men, | 
N f fix's by the tongue and the 


N wiſh that they both have 
er due, | WP | 
And that may be never miſtaken f b. 

From this period no event of 
importance occurs in the -annals 
of Mr, Garrick's life until the 
year 1761. The buſineſs of the 
theatre went on without interrup- 
tion; and he continued to ac- 
quire both reputation and for- 
tune. la that year, however, he 
found himſelf obliged to exert his 
poetical talents, in order to-cory 
rect the impertinence of an infig- 
nificant individual, a Mr, Fitz- 
patrick, who, without provoca- 
tion, and in defiaace of decency 
carried on a weekly attack againfl 
him, in a paper called“ The 
Craftſman.” The original cauſe 
of the quarrel, we are informed, 
was grounded on ſome. illiberal 
reflections which Mr. Fitzpatrick 
threw out againſt Mr. Garrick, 
and which the latter reſented with 
ſpirit and propriety, though, a 
confiderable time had elapſed be- 
fore he was provoked to take pubs 
lic notice of him, As Mr. Fitz- 
patrick's writings are now ene 
tirely forgotten,the revenge which 
Mr. Garrick took of him muſt, 
from that circumſtance alone, 'be 
involved in ſome obſcurity. Thoſe, 
kowever, who are unacquainted 
with either perſons or facts will 
receive pleaſure in reading Mr, 
Garrick's admirable ſatire publiſh- 
ed on this occaſion, intituled Tax 
FxiBLERIAD, a Poem, which 
had the honour of being highly 
commended by Churchill, who has 
alſo given a. very ſevere correction 
to the ſame perſon, 

However unequal Mr. Fitzpa- 
trick was to the taſk of contend- 
ing with Mr. Garrick in a literary 

E 3 warfare, 


g 84 
* 


* 


.. orcafioned, 


is de fegt had agel eder. 


h 
ed out a new mode of attack to 
iſtreſs his antagoniſt, It had 
Veen cuſtamary, on the reptefenta- 


Von of a new performance, to re- 


fuſe admittance at aby part of the 
evening, Unleſs the Whole price 


df the entertainment Was paid. 


This had almoſt invariably been 
the rule ; and it had hitherto been 
fibmitted to, as a reaſonable de- 
mand from the managers, to com- 
penſate for the extraordinary ex- 
pence which new dreſſes and ſcenes 
DTC: To gratify his re- 
| ſentmeni, Mr. Fitzpatrick ſeized 


don this circumſtance as a ground 


to diſturb the peace of the theatre, 
and ta involve the managers in 
$ conteſt with the public. For 
this 1 8 hand- bills were diſ- 
05 about the coffee-houſes in 

e neighbourhood of Drury: lane, 
recommending a peremptory de- 
wand to be made, and requiring 
an abſolute promiſe to be given 


"that no more than half the uſy 


rice * ſhould be taken on any 


tory; Gal performance after the 


third act, unleſs at the repreſenta- 


tion oF new pantomime, A 
0 


Elndd of affociation was entered in- 
to by ſeveral young men, to ob- 

ain a redreſs of this grieyance, as 
bh called ; and Mr, F itzpatrick 


ppt bimſelf at the head of it. The 


yening on which the attack was 
made * to be when The 
or ' Gentlemen of Verong was per- 
\ formed for the alterer's benefit. 

be performance accordingly was 
Interrupted, after ſeveral attempts 
to proceed in it; and the proprie- 
tors of the houſe, thinking the re- 
guifition go unjuſt, one, and the 
manner o 


be acceded jo, refuſed to ſubmit 
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Wurfare, yet the rancpur Which 


making it improper to 


[ 
| 


to it in conſequence wher 
play was acted that N 
the audience received their m. 
ney again at the doors, baving 2 
amuſed themſelves with doin 
the miſchief they were able. ot 
this trial, the malecontents 1 
diſcovered their ſtrength, 250 d 
termined to carry their point 
humbli 8. pride of the m 
nager. Ou the next performate 
Which was at the tragedy of H 
ra, they collected their wh; 
force, and 1 prevented 
actors proceeding in the play. 
was in vain that Mr, Garrick d 
fired to''be heard in defence 
the ancient cuſtoms of the the 
tre. The oppoſition infifted on 
peremptory anſwer to their « 
mand in the new regulation 
which, after ſome time, the pr dere 
prietors of the houſe were obligt 
to agree to; and once more pes 
was reftored to the theatre after 
conſiderable loſs had been ſuft 
ed, and obliged to be ſubmitted i 
* This ſeaſon was the laſt in whit 
Mr. Garrick could be faid to hi 
acted in the regular courſe of | 
profeſſion. From this time hes 
clined performing any new © 
racters; and, finding his bei 
declining, by the advice of! 
hyſician he determined to g 
himſelf ſame relaxation from c 
and fatigue. He therefore mat 
the arrangements neceſſaty forc 
Tying on the public ertertginme! 
during his abſence ; and on 
15th of September, 1763, the 
on which rhe houſe opened, | 
left London, in order to make! 
tour of France and Italy. 
ſupply bis place, he engaged 
late Mr. Powell, who had rect! 
his inſtructions the preceding ſuf 
mer, and whoſe ſucceſs was eq 


ties he poſſeſſed. To 
— of his employers, it 
de added, that his abilities 
4 not higher than the en- 
nent he received for the 
ion of them. Although be 
| engaged for a term of years at 
wall ſalary. ; yet he was, before 
| (-aſon- cloſed, generouſly al- 
ed an 2 intment equal to 
irt . 
+ re ctedibly informed, the 
fits that year exceeded, eyen 
ſe. in Which Mr. Garrick per- 
ned in the height of his repu- 


The interval from this period 
The interval irom inis perlod, 
ti} the month of April, 1765, 


. Garrick employed in travel- 
gthrough, the principal parts of 


rope ; and was, at every place 


bete he refided, and at moſt of 

courts to which be was intro- 
iced, received in the moſt ho- 
able and cordial manner 3 by 
e great, as well as by men of 
tters, each vying with the other 
heviog reſpeR to the greateſt 

natic character of the age. 
ale be ſtayed at Paris, he a- 
uſed himſelf with reading Fen- 
urs Fables ; which pleaſed bim 
nuch, that he was induced to 
tempt an imitation of them, He 
cordingly wrote one, called The 
(> which he tranſmitted 
er to @ friend, to be ready for 
ublication immediately on his ar- 
al. It accordingly made its ap- 
rence in two or three days af- 
u, with the following motto: 
' Thurſday afternoon David Gar- 
& Eſq; arrived at his houſe in 
bulhampton-ſtreet, Covent Gar- 
ſen, Public Advertiſer, April 2), 
65 And he bad the pleaſure 
} 2azing the ſentiments of his 


ormer in the houſe. 


Y 
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friends upon it; many of whom 
miſtook it for 2 ſatire upon him, 
and accordingly expreſſed them- 
ſelves in very warm terms on the 


Immediately on his, arrival he 
reſumed the mapagement of the 
theatre, and introduced ſome im - 
provements which had been ſug- 
geſted by his obſervations on the 
conduct of the foreign ſtages, 


From the liſt of his works, it will 


be ſeen that he had not been idle 
while abroad. He produced the 
next ſeaſon ſeyeral new pieces, 
and in the beginning of. 1766, the 
excellent comedy of The Clan-. 
dftine Marriage, written in concert. 
with Mr. Cone n. He alſo, at 
the requeſt of his Majeſty, ap- 
peared again on the ſtage; and 
on that occaſion ſpoke a new pro- 
logue, replete with thoſe ſtrokes 
of humour which, in that ſpecies 
of compoſition, manifeſted his ſu- 
periority over all his contempo- 
raries. 

In that year died Mr. Quin and 
Mr. Cibber, Their deaths were 
very pathetically taken notice of 
in the prologue to The Clandeſting 
Morriapge ; and for the former Mr, 
Garrick wrote an epitaph, which 
was placed over his tomb in the 
cathedral church of Bath, Mr. 
Quin was the only performer of 
any reputation when Mr. Garrick 
oy appeared on the ſtage, and he 

ad likewiſe been one of his ear- 
lieſt oppoſers. When he ſaw the 
ſucceſs which attended the per- 
formances of his rival, he obſery- 
ed, with his uſual ſpleen, that Gar- 
rick at like à new religien. Whit- 
field was followed for a time, but they 
would all come to church again. We 
mention this anecdote merely on 

E 4 account 


„ * 1 
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account of the reply which it in- 

duced Mr. Garrick to write, and 
which was as follows: 1 


r 
POT N Hereſy corrupts the 
hoe aches miſled the 
. And taints the ſound religion of the 
« Salla, bo: * has turn'd the nation's 
2 


Thou great infallible! forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are rever'd no more; 


When doctrines meet with general appro- 


- bation, 


It is not Hereſy, but Reformation, 


for ſeveral years however before 
Mr. Quin's death great cordiality 
had ſubfiſted between him and 
Mr. Garrick, at whoſe houſe at 
Hampton be ſpent ſome time, a 
few months before his death, and 
there firſt diſcovered the ſymptoms 
of that diſorder which carried him 
to his grave. 


The year 1769 was remarkable 


for the celebration of a jubilee at 
Stratford upon Avon, the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th of September, in honour 
e N a ceremony which 
very muc engaged the public at- 
' tention, although it was treated by 
ſome as a ſubje& worthy only of 
ridicule, and by others as a com- 
pliment due to the great writer 
whoſe memory it was intended 
to honour. The circumſtance 
which gave riſe to it happen» 
ed ſome time before, and was 
as follows: A clergyman, into 
whoſe poſſeſſion the houſe once 
belonging to our great poet had 
come, found that a mulberry tree, 
which grew in the garden, and 


which had been planted ac- 


cording to tradition b 
ſpeare himſelf, . 
much of his manſion, and made 
damp, To remedy this inconw 
nience, he cauſed. it to be 
down, to the great mortificaticn 
his neighbours, who were ſo 
raged at him, that they ſoon re 
dered the place, out of reyer 
too diſagreeable for him to rem 
in it. He therefore was obligt 
to quit it | and the tree, be 
purchaſed by a carpenter, was f 
tailed and cut out in various if 
licks of ſtand-diſhes, tea-chel 
tobacco-ſtoppers, and other thing 
ſome of which were ſecured byt 
corporation of Stratford. TI 

entlemen belonging to this by 
ſoon after agreed to preſent M 
Garrick with the freedom of the 
borough in a box made from il 
mulberry tree; and their Stews 
at the ſame time was ordered 
acquaint him, that the corporati 
would be happy in receiving fro 
his hands ſome ſtatue, buſt, 
picture of Shakeſpeare, to beg 
ced within their new town-hal 
together with a picture of hu 
ſelf, - 


This circumſtance probably gi 
Mr. Garrick the firſt idea of) 
forming a jubilee to the honour! 
Shakefpeare ; and, at the conc 
fion of the theatrical ſeaſon, 

invited his audience to be ies 
at it in the following terms: 


„ My eyes till then no fights like | 

| « will ſee, 1 

« Unleſs we meet at Shakeſpeare? 

. nile, f 

©« On Avon's banks, where flower: 4 
cc , | 

« Like its full ſtream our gratitude 
« flow! 

« There let us revel, ſhew our fog 
60 gard; 
„ On that lov'd ſpot, firſt breath" 

« matchlcſs bard 3 


A * 


8 5 8. ok By 2 9 


had any intention to convey. Mr. 
_ Garrick had recourſe to the court 
of King's Bench, to puniſh the in- 


The manner in which this en- 


-aindeot was to have been per- 


med, the 9 ſuſ- 
ned, and the ſeveral occurren- 


A which took place at it, are all 


recent in the memories of moſt 
tour readers, and were ſo accu- 
tely related at the time they hap- 
ned, that we ſhall not recapitu- 
e them here. It is ſuſhcient to 


ſerve, that accident deprived. 


Loſe who were preſent of part of 
deir entertainment; that all which 

u exhibited gave general ſatis- 
ion; and that Mr. Garrick, who 
145 a great ſum of money out of 
x Wt it, framed an entertain- 
dent, which was performed at 
Jrury-Lane theatre 92 nights with 
eat applauſe to very crouded 
udiences. The Ode which was 
joken by him at Stratford was 
ſo repeated at the ſame theatre, 
ut not with much ſucceſs, being 
erformed only ſeven times. 

The management of a theatre is 
ways attended with anxiety and 
exation ; the difficulty of ſatisfy- 
the ſeveral candidates for the- 
cal fame is ſo great, that he 
ho can preſerve the friendſhip of 
boſe whoſe pieces he rejects, muſt 
e allowed to poſſeſs very extraor- 
nary abilities. In the year 1772, 
was Mr. Garrick's misfortune to 
e embroiled with a very iraſci- 
e and. troubleſome perſon, who 
med the repreſentation of one 

bis pieces at Drury-Lane; and 
e enforced his demand in a man- 
er hat will always reflect diſgrace 
his memory. He publiſhed a 
dem to intimidate the 
led Love in the Suds, containin 
flouations of the baſeſt kind. aud 
lib peaf terwirds denied having 


manager,” 
for the theatrical fund 


4" 
— 


famous libeller of his reputation 3 


and, notwithſtanding he had been 


a ſecond time inſulted by another 
publication conceived with equal 
malignity, he was weak enough 
to. ſtop the proſecution he had 


commenced, on his - adverſary's- 
ſigning an acknowledgment of 
his offence, which was printed in- 


all the public papers. It cannot 
be denied but that the intereſts of 
ſociety demanded that ſo groſs an 
offender ſhould meet with puniſh- 
ment, and that no conceſſions 
ought to have been allowed to de- 
precate that ſtroke which the law 
would have inflicted on ſo heinous 
a crime. | el 
From this time no event of im- 
ortance happened, until the reſo- 
bation which Mr. Garrick had be- 
gun to form of quitting the ſtage 
was, to the concern of every one, 
carried into execution. It will be 
a matter of ſurprize, both to the 
preſent and future generations, to 
learn that this determination was 
accelerated by the caprices of one 
or two celebrated actreſſes, who 
had contrived to render his ſitua- 
tion ſo uneaſy to him, that he 
frequently uſed to declare, that he 
ſhould have continued ſome time 
longer in his public capacity, had 
it not been for the plague tbeſe 
people occaſioned. In the begin- 
ning of the year 1776, he enter- 
ed into an agreement with ſome 
of the preſent patentees, for the 
ſale of his intereſt in the theatre; 
but continued to act during the 
remainder of that ſeaſon: The 
laſt night of his performance was, 
on the 
10th day of June in that ye:r, 


hen he repretented the Ty 
0 


% 


— 
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of Don Felix in h Wonder, At 
the concluſion of: the play he came 


forward, and addreſſed the audi- 


en ce in a ſhort ſpeech, wherein he 
ſaic, in had been uſual for per- 


„ ſons in bis ſituation to addreſs 
the 


but found it as impoſſible 
to write, as it would be to 
ſpeak, à ſtudied compoſition; 
the jingle of Thyme and the 
language of fiction ill ſuiting 
bis then feelings: that the mo- 
„ment in which he then ſpoke 
as indeed an awful one to 
„bim: that he had received in- 
numerable favours, from the 
public, and took his leave on 
* the ſpot where thoſe favours. 
« were Tonferred;” He then ſaid, 
that, whatever the events of 
his future life might be, he 
* ſhould ever remember thoſe fa- 
_ <©vours with the higheſt ſatisfac- 

tion and deepeſt gratitude ; and 


though he. admnted: the ſupe- 


«rjor ill and abilities of bis 
** ſucceſſors,” be defied them to 
exert themſelves with more 
** induſtry, zeal, and attention, 
than he had done.“ This 
ſpeech, which was delivered with 
all that emotion which the parti- 
cular ſituation of the ſpeaker ren- 
dered very intereſting and affect- 
ing, was received with the loudeſt 
burſts of applauſe; and he left the 
ſtage with the acclamations of a 
numerous and polite audience, 
who were unable to forbear ex- 
reſſing the deepeſt concern for the 
2 of their favourite performer. 
Mr. Garrick now retired to the 
enjoyment of his friends, the moſt 


Hen, Hoare, jun; 


public in an Epilogue; . 
and that be bad "accordingly 
turned his thoughts that way, 


+ Benſon Earle, of Saliſbury, 
mh, repens oi or: 


5 


4 


reſpeQable in the kingdom, ang 
of a large fortune, acquired in the 
courſe of more than thirty years. 
bug the ſtone; which be bad bee 
afhiQed with ſome time, had al. 
ready made ſuch inroads. on his 
conſtitution, that he was unable t 
communicate or receive from hi 
friends that. pleaſure which h; 
company afforded, except at times 
and in a very partial manner, | 
is ſuppoſed that be injured hi 
health by the application of quack 
medicines, aud often experience 
the moſt violent torments from the 
ſeverity of his Ciſorder, 

In Auguſt, 1777, Mr. Ganick 


accompanied by his neighbour aud 


friend, Mr. Hen. Hoare, of th 
Adelphi, made a viſit to M. 
Hoare, of Stourhead, in Wilts 


Being particularly charmed with 
the Grotto, he ſaid be ſhould like 


it for his burying-place ; upot 
which one of the company wiſhe 
him to write his own Epitaph; 
which, as ſoon as he returned tt 
the houſe, he did, extempore, 


Tom Fool, the tenant of this narrow ſpac 
(He play'd wo fel part to chuſe ü 


ing for mortal honours e en in death, 
his wiſhes with bis late 
breath. 
« That Hale,  feveet-blozded Hal, mi 
« once a-year, 
«« Quit ſocial joys to drop a friendly ten; 
% That Earle+, with magic ſounds thih 
« charm the breaſt, ; 
ce Should with a requiem teach bis ſoul! 
ene . 
« Pull charg'd — y_ that 
. « ſportive Ru 
is Should —— yollies o'er the 4% 
% f ; 
« That honeſt Benſon J, ever free ! 
« plain, 4 
6 For one ſhou'd figh, and V 


« back again 3 | 
1 John Ruff, | 


In 
LET 
14 


n REV CT ERS" 


« Lord Spencer at Althorp, in 
artham! tgpthire, during the ho- 4 
lays. He there was taken ill; 

t recovered, ſo fat that he was 

poved to town, where gtowing 

re, he died in a few days after- 

ids, at his boufe in the Adel- 
ji, on the 20th day of January 
, at the age of 63 years; Teav- 
by bebind him the character of a 
rendly, humane, charirable, and 
otwithſtanding many idle re- 
nts we may add) liberal man 
ne who felt for diftreſs, and re- 
eyed it; a chearful companion, 
pleaſing writer, and the firſt actor 
j his or any other age. 
lif of Mr, Garrick's Writings, 
THE Lying Valet, a Comedy, 
two ads, So, 1740. Firſt aQed 
t Goodman's Fields, and after- 
nards at Drury Lane, 

Miſs in hex Teens, or the Med- 
Hof Loyers, a Farce in two acts, 
erformed at Covept Garden, Bvo, 
1747. The hint of this piece was 
ten from La Parifiene of D' An- 
part. | 

Lethe, a Dramatic Satire, ated 
Drury Lage, Byo, 1748. This 
Wmirable - performance, which 
uks with the firſt of its kind, 

is originally repreſented in a 
en imperfect ſtate at Goodman's 
elds, when the author was en- 
aged there, The firſt ſketch, as 
itn performed, was printed in 
no, 1745, under the title of 


kiTHz, or Ksor IN THE 
aDES, 


Romeo and Juliet, a Tragedy, 
altered from Shakeſpeare, aQed at 
ry Lane, 12m0, 1750. 
Every Man in his Humour, 2 
Comedy, altered from Ben Jonfon, 
acted at Drury Lane, 8vo, 1751 


This alteration.confiſts 'chiefly of | 


omiffions and tranſpoſitions, with 
the addition of a, whole ſcene 
in the 4th act. It was excellently 
ated. Thoſe who remember the 
original performers do not ex 

to fee a play ever fo completely 
filled again in every character. 
Prologue by Mr. Whitehead, 


The Pairies, an Opera, altered 


from Shakeſpeare, ſet to Muſic by 
Mr. Smith, 8vo, 1755. Prologue 
by Mr, Garrick. _.. 


The Tempeſt, an Opera, alter- 


ed from Shakeſpeare, ſet to muſic - 


by Mr. Smith, 8vo, 1756. The 
prologue to this piece is evidently 
by Mr. Garrick. | 
PFlorizel and Perdita, a Dra- 
matic Paſtoral, in three aQs, per- 
formed at Drury Lane, 1756. 


This is taken from The Winter's 


Tale, and was originally ated un- 
der that title, It was not printed 
until 1758. | 

Catherine and Petrucio, a Farce, 
acted at Drury Lane, 8vo, 1756. 
An alteration of Shakeſpeare's 
Taming of the Shrew. Pertormed 
on the ſame night as Florizel and 
Perdita. 

Lilliput, a Dramatic Entertain- 
ment, ated at Drury Laue, 8vo, 
1757- This was aQed by chil- 


dren. In 1777 it was reviſed by 


the author, and performed at the 
Hay-market. 

The Male Coquet, or Seventeen 
Hundred and Fifty Seven, a Farce, 
ated at Drury Lane, 8vo, 1757. 


This 
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"This little piece was firſt ated; at 


Mr. Woodward's benefit. It was 


planned, written, and acted, in left 
thao a mont. 
The Gameſters, a Comedy. al- 
tered from Shirley, ated at Drury 
Lane, Svo, 68. 
Iſabella, or tbe, Fatal Marriage, 
g Play altered from Southern, ated 
- at Drury, Lane, Bvo, 1758. An 
alteration of The Fatal Marriage, 
by omiſſion of the comic ſcenes. _ 
The Guardian, a Comedy, in 
two acts, performed at Drury Lane 
Bvo, 1759. This was performed 
the firſt time for the benefit of Mr, 
Chriſtopher Smart, a very agree 
able but unhappy poet, then up- 
der confinement. It is taken in 
© a great meaſure from the celebrat- 
ed Pupille of Monſ. Fagan, _ 
The -Enchanter, or Loe and 
Magic, a Muſical Drama, acted at 
Drury Lane, 8 vo, 1760. 2 
Harlequin's Invaſion, a 1 5 
ing Pantomime, acted at Drury 
Lane, 1761; not printed, We 
are told this was originally per- 
formed at Bartholomew Fair. 
 Cymbeline, a Tragedy altered 
from Shakeſpeare, acted at Drury 
Lane, 12mo, 1761. ; 
The Farmer's Return from Lon- 
don, an Interlude, performed at 
Drury Lane, 4to, 1762. This 
made its fuſt appearance at Mrs. 
Pritchard's benefit. e os 
The Clandeftine Marriage, a 
Comedy, added at Drury Lane, 
Svo, 1766. - This was a joint pro- 
duction with Mr. Colman, was 
aQed with great applauſe, and may 
be conſidered as one of the beſt co- 
medies in the Engliſh language. 
The Country Girl, a . 


ol 
© 


* 


| zltered from Wychetley, aQted at comedy was 


Drury Lane, 8vo, 1566. 


Neck or Nothing, 3 Farce in 


Fro ace Ty ** 
vo, 1 . is farce. i 0 
ed de Mr.. Garrick, aul 
has alſo been given to Mr. Ki 
It is an imitation of the Crijh 
Rival de fon Maitre of Le Sage. 

Cymon, a Dramatic Romance 
acted at Drury Lane, gro, 17h). 
A Peep behind the Curtain, 
The New Rehearſal, a Farce, af 
ed at Drury Lane, $8vo, 176), 
Ibe Jubilee, a Dramatic Enter 
tainment, ated at Drury Lang 
1769. This piece, which is n 
printed, was one of the moſt ſyc 
ceſsful performances ever prody 
on the tage. | 

King Arthur, or the Britt 
Worthy, altered from Dryden, a8 
ed at Drury Lane, 8vo, 1770. 
Hamlet, altered from Shake 
ſpeare, acted at Drury Lane abo 
1771. Not printed, 

The Iriſh Widow, a Comedy 
two acts, performed at Drury Lang 
8 vo, 1772. The intention of thi 
piece ſeems to have been mere! 
to introduce Mrs, Barry (now Mr 
Crawford) in a new light toth 
audience, and. is very ſucceſsful 
executed. The characters of Whi 
tle, Sir Patrick O' Neale, and Thi 
mas are extremely well ſuſtained 
and that of Keckſy admirably. 
. The Chances, a Comedy, wi 
alterations, ated at Drury Lane 
Byo, 1773. This is the Duke 
Buckingham's play with the fan 
title. The alterations are chi 
omiſſions of indecent paſſage 
which the refinement of the prt 
ſent times would not ſuffer. _ 

Albumazar, a Comedy, ll 
alterations, ated at Drury Lane 
8vo, 1773- This excellent ol 
revived with all 
firength of the houſe, as it l 
been before in 1748; yet, 10 

* ftandin 


Jag, was not ſo ſucceſsful as 
weſerved to ha ve been. 


let, acted at Drury Lane, Bvo, 
ys. 
iwas Tale, in five parts, 
* 22 Lane, 8vo, FE 4- 
bis hath ſince been reduced to 
ads, and performed as an af- 
piece. 
de Meeting of the Company, 
"Y Prelude, acted at Drury Lane, 
. Not printed. "Mo 
Ya 15 Day, a Ballad Opera, act- 
| at Drury Lane, 8 vo, 1775. 
The Theatrical Candidates, a 


rice, acted at "Drury Lane, 
| 6, 1775. ., The laſt two pieces 
: e printed togetber. 
ako He al made ſome alterations 
* Rule a Wife and have a. Wife, 


met, and many other pieces, 


$3 


fred, a Tragedy, altered from 
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which were performed during his 


management. 


Beſides the ſeveral pieces men- 


tioned in the foregoing Anecdotes, 
he was the author of many Pro- 
logues and Epilpgues; too nuine- 
rdus to be here paftictlarmed. He 
alſo wrote ſome poems in Dodfley's 
Collection of Poems, Vol. III; 


Letters in the St. James's Chro- 


nicle, ſigned Oakley; and many 


355 poems in Magazines and 
Ws- papers 

The Farce of High Life Below 
Stairs, which is frequently aſerib- 
ed to him, is omitted iu the above 


lift, as there are, many. reaſons to 


believe it to have been written 


by another perſon, the late Mr. 
Townly, Maſter of Merchant-. 
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I. D. F. KR. S. at Northamp- 
ton, m William Heniy, F. R. E, 


[From the Philoſophical TranſaQtions.] 


Dance by Ele@ricity. In a Lit 
from Anthony Fothergill, 


N NN AGUTTER, a gitl of 


| ten years of age, of a pale, 
cemaciatęd habit, was admitted an 
out- patient at the Northampton- 
hoſpital on the 6th of June laſt. 
From her father's account it ap- 


peared (for ſhe was ſpeechleſs and 


- with difficult ſupported from fal- 
lung by two aſſiſtants) that ſhe had 
for fix weeks laboured under vio- 


lent convulſive motions, which 


affected the whole frame, from 
which ſhe had very ſhort intermiſ- 
ſions, except during ſleep; that 


the diſeaſe had not only impaired 


ber memory and intellectua! fa- 
Culties, but of late had deprived 
ber of the uſe of ſpeech. 


Volatile and fetid medicines 
were now recommended, and the 


warm bath every other night; but 


with no better ſucceſs, except th 
the nights which had been reſtleſs 
became ſome what more compoſed. 


Bliſters and anti- ſpaſmodics were 


directed, and particularly the flow- 
ers of zinc, which were continued 
till the beginning of July, but 
without the leaſt abatement of the 


- uſeful to others. If you thit 
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| Se. Vnus' - when her f 
Aceonnt of Cure of the St. „ ſytnptoms; when her ather gui ar 


ing impatient of fruitleſs atiz 
Ance at the hoſpital, I rec 
mended, as à detniet refor 
trial of electricity, under the ; 
nagement of the Rev. Mr. 
derwood, an ingenious electric 
After this I heard no mote of 
till the firſt of Auguſt, Whea | 
father came to inform me that 
daughter was well, and def 
ſhe might have her diſcharge. 
which, after expreſſing my doi 
of the cure, I conſented; 
ſhould not have been perſel 
convinced of it, had I not rece 
ed afterwards a full confirmat 
of it from Mr. Underwood, dat 
Sept. 16, an extract from wh 
letter I will now give you in! 
own words : 

I have long expected the ple 
ſure of ſeeing you, that | my 
inform you how I proceeded in! 
cure of the poor girl, As! 
caſe was particular, I have? 
very minute, and, wiſh you! 
find ſomething in it that m4 


proper, I beg you will ſtate 

caſe medically, 4; make it 
ublic as you pleate. 

me July 4 On the glaſs-foot 

ſtool for thirty minutes: ſpark" 

drawn from the arms, neck, u 

head, which cauſed a 1 


g 
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ton. and a raſh appear- dance, and that 'thefe | ſymptoms 
4 popes e She then were after wards ſucceeded by cons 
":edſhocks through her hands, vulfions, which rendered. it diffs 
ns, breaſts, and back z and from cult for two aſſiſtants to keep her 
bi time the ſymptoms abared; in bed, and [which ſoon »deprivent 
er arus beginning to recover their her of ſpeech and the uſe of her 
... limbs. The eruptions which up- 1 
July 13. On the glaſs:footed peared on the parts electriſed ſoon 3 
vl forty-five minutes: received receded,: without producing aux I 
ong ſhocks through her legs and return af the ſymptoms, and there- j if 
et, which from that time _ fore could not be called criticak- A 
\ recover their wonted uſes z Aſo but merely the effect of the eleftri= 
ar frong ſhocks through The cal ſtimulus.“ Having given bet 
ws, ſoon after which her {pgech parents ſome general directions us 
med. do her regimen, Kc took my 
July 23. On the glaſs ſooted leave, with a ſtrong injunction c 
bol forthe ſpate of one hour : make me acqualated in caſe {ive 
arks were drawn from her arms, ſhould happen to relapſe. Before 
's, bead, and breaſt, which for I conclude, it may not be impro- 
be firſt time ſhe very ſenſibly felt; per to obſerve, that ſome time ago 
io two/ſhocks1hrough the ſpine. I was fortunate enough to cure a 
de could now walk alone; her boy who had long bad the Sgt. 
buntetiance- became more florid, Vitus's dance (though in a much 
0d all her faculties ſeemed won-. leſs degree) by electricity. A vio- 
lerfully ſtrengthened, and from lent convulſive difeaſe, ſome hat 
lis time ſne continued mend ing to ſimilar to the above, though, if 
oc of perfect healtn I 4recollect right, not attended 
cc * Bvety time ſhe was electriſied with the © aphonia,“ was ſucceſt- 
mean rely, her pulſe quickened ro fully treated in the ſame way by 
great degree, and an eruption, Dr. Watſon, and is recorded in 
nach like the itch, appeared in the Philoſophical 'TranſaQtions. 
i] her joints? May we not then conclude, that 
Tbas far Mr. Underwood. To theſe facts alone, and more might 
plete the hiſtory of this fingu- perhaps he produced, are ſufficient 
mehr caſe, "1 this day (Oct. 28.) to intitle electricity to a diſtin- 

ode ſeveral miles, on my return guiſhed place in the claſs of auti- 

om the country, to viſit her: — n 
id had the ſatis faction to find her f Iam, &c. 
0 good health, and the above ac- 15.5 © — oe! 


punt verißed in every particular, b A 
ih this addition, 44 _—_ .: An Account of a Remarkable Imper- 


ning of the diſeaſe ſhe' had but Fam From ayers; 

light twitchiags, attended with Raſen,” May 26, 1777. 
ning, ſtaggering, and a varie- Rev. Sir, 

7 of involuntary geſticulations I RECEIVED your fayour in 
ach "diſtinguiſh the St, Vitns's 1 due time. I ſhould have given 
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The coated bottle held near a quart, 
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| : of ſine cloth cloaths. 
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vou my anſwer ſooner, but have 

| — tiy afflicted with the 

gout. I am very willing to inform 
. you (and take your inquiry as a 
: 2 of my inability concern- 
ing colours, as far as 1 am able 

from my own common obſervation. _ 
lt is a family failing: my father 


das exactly the ſame 1 ent: 
w mother and one of my ſiſters 
were perfect in all colours: my 


other ſiſter and myſelf alike imper- 
ſec: Fd laſt mentioned ſiſter has 
two ſons, 


* 
— 


= 


has a daughter who is very per- 
1 bave a fon and daughter, 
who both know all colours without 
Exception; and ſo did their mother: 
my mother's. o brother had the 
like impediment with me, though 
my mother, as mentioned above, 
knew all colours very well. 
New I will inform you what co- 
Jours. I have leaſt knowledge of. 
I do not know any green in the 
World; a pink colour and a pale 
blue are alike, I do not know one 
om the other. A full red and 
green the ſame, I have often 
bought them a good match ;— 
Put yellows (light, dark, and mid- 
Ae and all degrees of blue, ex- 
t-. thoſe very pale, commonly 


"oh 


# 2 * ſky, I know perfectly well, 
And can diſcern a. deficiency, in 


any of thoſe colours, to a particu- 
lar nicety : a full purple and deep 
blue ſometimes baffle me, I mar- 


— — — - 


diſpleaſed that he ſhould come 
I ſuppoſed) in black ; ſaid, 


lour,” . But my daughter, ſaid, 
No, no; the colour is very gen- 
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tion in the midſt of this my ing 
biliy ; can ſee objects at 2 dif 


ten, when alone, met with adi 


TI was much 
ll. 
e 


 thovld. go back to change his co- 


„ 1 
181 ER, 1770. 
teel ; chat it was 


my eyes that Ma 
ceived me.” He was 2 Get pduRtic 
man of the Law, in a fine * le of 
claret- coloured dreſs, which is be of t 
muck a black und b. 


to my eyes 
black that ever * Ged. 


has been married ſeveral yea 
no child living, and my ſon 
unmarried; fo how this inped 
ment may deſcend from me 
unknown. | 

I have a general good ſatishe 


tance when I am on travel wi 
an acquaintance, and can ditt 
guich the ſize, figure, or ſpace 
equal to moſt, and, I believe, 1 
quick, colour excepted... 

My k buſineſs was behind a cou 
ter many years, where I bad! 
do with variety of colours. I 


culty ; but I commonly had 
ſetvant in the way to attend ut 
who made up my deficiency, 
have been now ſeven years ſe 
trade, My eyes, thank God, 1 
very good at diſcerning men u 
things. 1 0 | 
1 115 your learned ſociety 
ſearch out the cauſe. of this: 
extraordinary infirmity, and find 
method for an amendment, f. 
will be fo obliging to acqu 
me. I am, &c, 

| fy J. Scort 


the Iſland of 8. 
guel ; by Mr. Francis Maſca 


| it a 
Botanical Gardener to bis May Id, ; 
| From the ſame. Fran 


St, Miguel, Aug. 1% 


Have viſited the greateſt pul 
this iſland, and be — 


K . 


1 


de 0 


und here, except the . it 
anearer affinity to Europe than 
ca. The mountains are co- 
ed with the erica vulgaris, and 
elegant ever-green ſhrub very 
M lhre, which gives them 
doll beautiful appearance, Not- 
ibſlagdiog this iſland bas been 


not help communicating to you 
ew of its ſingularities, It is one 
the principal and moſt fertile of 
e Azores, ſometimes called the 
eltern iſlands, of which there 
e nine, belonging to the crown 
Pertugal, and fituated about 
o miles. weſt of Liſbon. . Lon- 
ude. weſt from London 25 to 
„Latitude 36 to 40 north. 

The length of St. Miguel is 
out eighteen or twenty leagues, 
uh caſt to weſt ; its breadth is 
equal not exceeding fiveleagues 
din ſome places not niore than 
b. It contains about 80,000 in- 
bitants, * n 

Its capital, the city of Ponta 
Cuda, which contains about 
oo inhabitants, is ſituated on 
e ſouth fide of the iſland, on a 
e fertile, plain country, pretty 
pularly built, the ſtreets ſtrai ght 
of a good breadth, It is ſup- 
ed with good water, which is 
dught about the diſtance of three 
bgues from the neighbourin 
buntains, The churches 121 
ler religious edifices are ele- 
at and well built for ſuch an 
ind, There is a large convent 
Franciſcan friars, and one of 
order of St. Auguſtin, four 
vents for profeſſed nuns, and 
ee recolhimentos (houſes of re- 
ment) for young women and 
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veotly viſited by Europeans, I. 
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uRtions differ greatly, from widows who are not profelled. 
F Madeira, infoinuch that The veſſels anchor in an g pe 
he of the trees of the latter are 


road ; but it is not dangerous, as 
no wind can prevent their going 


to ſea in cafe of ſtormy weather. 


The. country round the city is 


plain for ſeveral miles, well culti- 


vated, and laid out with good taſte 
into ſpacious helds, ich 
ſown with Wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, pulſe, &c. and commonly 
produce annually two crops ; for 


as ſoon as one is taken off, ano=" - 


ther is immediately ſown ig its. 
place. The foil is remarkably 
gentle and eaſy to work, being far. 
the moſt part compoſed of pulye-, 
rized pumice ſtone, There are in 
the plains a number of pleaſant, 
country ſeats, with orchards of 
orange trees, which are eſteemed 
the beſt in Europe. LS 

The ſecond town is Ribeira 
Grande; ſituated on the north fide 
of the iſland, containing about as: 


many inhabitants as the city,; 4 


large convent of Franciſcan friars, 


and one of nuns. A.. titls 


to a count, called the Conde Ri- 
beira Grande, who firſt inſtituted 
linen and woollen manufactories 
in the iſland. a . 

The third town is Villa Franca, 
on the ſouth fide of the ifſand 
about ſix leagues eaſt of Penta del 
Guda. It has a convent of Fran- 
ciſcan friars, and one of nuns, 
which contains about three hun- 
dred. Here, about half a mile 
from the ſhore, lies a ſmall iſland 
(Ilhas) which is hollow in the 
middle, and contains a fine baſon 


with only one entrance into it, fat 


to hold fifty (ail of veſſels ſecure 
from all weather; at preſent it 
wants cleaning out, as the win- 
ter's rain waſhes down great quan- 
tities cf earth into it, which has 

F greatly 


— 


diminiſhed its depth. But 
frequently ab 


50 00 | 


this Hand and thè main. 


Beside theſe towns, are ſeveral | the fide of a river, on which i 


ſmaller, vis. Alagoa, Agoa de 
Pao, Brelanha, Fanaes de Ajuda, 
nid a number of hamlets, called 
Lugers, n 
About four leagues north · eaſt 
from Villa Franca, lies à place 
called Furnas, being 4 round 2 
valley in the middle of the ea 
part of the iſland, ſurrounded 
With © high mountains, which, 
dugb ſteep, may be eaſily aſcend- 
1 85 'horteback by two roads. 
he valley is about five or fix 
leagues in circuit, the face of the 
mountains, which are very ſteep, 


i entirely covered with ever- 


reens, viz, myrtles, layrels, a 
ge ſpecies of bilbetry, called 
ura de} ſerra (mountain grapes) 


pureſt water run down their ſides. 
[he valley below is well cultivat- 
Ed, producing wheat, Indian corn, 
- flax, &c. 
round with a beautiful ſort of 
poplary, which grow into pyra- 
dal forms, and by their care- 
lefs, irregular diſpoſnion, together 
with the multitudes of fivulets, 
Which run in all directions through 
the valley, a number of boiling 
Fountains throwing up clouds of 
Ream, a fine lake in the ſouth- 
welt part about iwo leagues round, 
eompoſe a proſpect the fineſt that 
Can'be imagined. In the bottom 
of the valley the roads are ſmooth 
and eaſy, there being no rocks but 
= fine pulverized pumice ſtone 
that the earth. is compoſed of. 
There are a number of hot foun- 
tains in different parts of the va“. 


ley, and allo on the ſides of the 


mountains but the moſt remark- 


"Io 
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But able is hat called the Cat 
chor between 


from its mouth with a bideg 


&c. and numberleſs rivulets of the 


The fields are planted 


n 3 
| . 


fituated in the eaſtern part of f. 
valley, on à ſmall eminence } 


da ſon about thirty feet in dians 
ter, where the water continhal 
boils with prodigious fury, Af 
yards diſtant from it is 4 cite 
in the fide of the bank, in wh; 
the water boils in a dreadful n 
ner, throwing out a thick, nu 
dy, unQuous water ſeveral yari 


noiſe. In the middle of the rip 
are ſeyeral places where the way 
boils up ſo hot, that a perh 
cannot dip his finger into it wi 
out being fcalded ; alſo along i 
banks are ſeveral apertures, d 
of which the ſtream riſes to 
conſiderable height fo hot, th 
there is no approaching it wit 
one's hand: in other places, 
perſon would think, that a hy 
dred ſmiths bellows were blowi 
all together, and ' ſulphuren 
ſtreams iſſuing out in thouſand} 
laces, ſo that native ſulphur 
Found in every chink, and | 
ound covered with it like bs 
roſt z even the buſhes that! 
pen to lay, near theſe 4 
covered with pure brimſtone, c 
denſing from the ſtream that il 
out of the ground, which in m 
places is covered over with ai 
{tance like burned allum. In ti 
ſmall caverns, where the fit 
iſſues out, the people often 
their yams (inhames.) _ 
Near theſe boiling fountain 
ſeveral mineral ſprings ; 19 
particular, whoſe waters buſt 
very ſtrong mineral. quality 
an acid taſte and bitter 9 
tongue. | 
About balf a mile to the 
ward, and cloſe by the WR 


11 by fick people with: great ſue- 
1 "Alſo eie a bill, 


4 of St, Ann's . Church, are 
Ly others, with, three bathing 
ies, which are commonly uſed. 


boiling hot; but at the ſame 
ſus ſeveral ſtreams of cold 
eral water, by which they are 


e's liking. 

d over 4 low ridge of bills, lies 
Ine lake about two leagues in 
cumſerence, aud very deep, the 
ter ihick, and of a greeniſh co- 
t. At the north end is a plain 
c of ground, where the ſul- 
vreous, ſtreams iſſue Ny in 
places, attended with a ſur- 
N 7 g down noiſe, I, could ob- 


could not determine whether 
were hot or cold; this lake 
ns to have no viſible evacua- 
„ The other ſprings imme- 


led Ribeira Quente (hot river) 
ch uns a courſe about two or 
te leagues through a deep rent, 
Ihe mountain, on each ſide of 
ich are ſeveral-places where the 
Ke iſſues out. It diſcharges 
into the ſea on the ſouth 
near which are ſome places 
e the water boils up at ſome 
ance in the ſea,  _ 

Tus wonderful place had been 
in little notice of, until very 
If ſo little curiofity had the 
llemen of the . iſland, that 
eely any of them bad ſeen it, 
l of late ſome perſons afflited 
er virulent diſorders, were 
uded to try its waters, and 
immediate relief fram them, 
e that time it has become more 


eſe waters are warm, although 


weed, according to every 


About a mile ſouth of this place, 


e ſtrong ſprings in the lake, 


tely form a conſiderable river, 


- 
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ren bot ſprings, which are 


and more frequented; ſeveral per- 
ſons who had loſt the uſe of their 
limbs by the dead palſy bave been 
cured ; and alſo others who were 
troubled with eruptions: on their 
bodies. 257 b 228197 

A clergyman, who was greatly 
afflicted with the gout, tried he 
ſaid waters, and was in à ſhort: 
time perfectly. cured, and has bad 
no re turn ſince. 218% id 2x6 

When I was there ſeyeral old 
gentlemen, who were quite worn 
our with the faid diſorder, were 
uſing the waters, and had received 
incredible benefit from them in 
particular, an old gentleman, 
about ſixty years of age, who had 
been tormented with that diſordet 
more than twenty years, and of- 
ten confined to his bed for ſix 
months together: he had uſed 
theſe waters about three weeks 
had quite recovered the uſe of his 
limbs, and walked about in the: 
greateſt ſpirits imaginable, A friat 
alſo who had been troubled with 
the ' ſaid | diſorder about twelve: 
years, and reduced to a cripple,: 
by uſing them a ſhort time was: 
quite well, and went a hunting 
every day, There are many other: 
inſtances of the efficacy of theſe 
waters, which for the ſake of bre- 
vity I muſt here omit. 

There are ſeveral other hot» 
ſprings in the iſland, particularly: 
at Ribeira Grande; but they do 
not poſſeſs the ſame virtues, at! 
leaſt not in fo great a degree. The 
eaſt and weft parts of the iſland 
riſe into high mountains, but the 
middle is low, interſperſed with 
round conic hills, all of which 
have very recent marks of fire; 
all the paris below the ſurface 
conſiſting of melted lava lying 
very hollow, 


F 2 "Moſt 
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Moſt of the mountains to the 
weſtward have their tops hollowed 
out like a-punch bowl, and con- 
tain water. Near the weſt end is 
an immenſe deep valley like the 
Furnas, called the Sete Cidades 


lebe ſeven cities); This valley is 


ſurtounded with very abrupt moun- 
tains, a bout ſeven or eight leagues 
found: ; ia the bottom is a deep 
lake of water, about three leagues 
ia circuit furniſned with a great 


number of water-fowls, This wa- 
ter has no mineral quality; neither 
ae ibere any hot ſprings in the 
valley. All theſe mountains are 


ed of a white crumbly 
ce ſtone, Which is ſo looſe, 


that if a perſon thruſt a ſtick into 
the banks, Whole waggon loads of 


it will tumble down. The inha- 
bitants of the iſland relate a ſtory, 
that he who firſt diſcovered it ob- 
ſerved an extraordinary high peak 
near the weſt end; but the ſecond 
time he viſited it no ſuch peak was 
te be feen, which he ſuppoſed 
muſt: have certainly ſunk ; but 


however improbable: this ſtory . 


may be, at: ſome. period or ano- 
ther it muſt have certainly been 
the caſe. a Tt IP 

If you ſhould think the account 
of the mineral waters of any ſer- 
vice to the public, they ate very 


welcome to it; and ſhould an 


n venture ſo far for his 
health, a ſmall ſtock of the ſuper- 


ftuities of life only need be laid in, 


as the ifland yields every neceſſary. 
The climate is very temperate : 
the thermometer ſince I have been 
here has been no higher than 77“, 


commonly from 70 to 759. 
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An Account of the Figure and For- 


mation of the Ear. Subter- 
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ſtroyed by the union of 


towards the center of gravity, 
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— Fire ond its Efeas F 
the Deluge—=Of the Origin 
Mountains, Continents, Sc. 
From Whitehurſt's Enquiry i 
' 5 — of the Bank.» 


H AVING premiſed the yi, 
neral laws or principles 
ttowed upon matter, let us er 
dea vouùr to trace their operatiq 
in forming the chaotic maſs int 
an habitable world. 

The firſt operation which pr 
ſents itſelf to our conception is i 
figure of the earth: for accordin 
to propoſition the ſecond, the flu 
maſs no ſooner began to reyoly 
upon its axis, than its componet 
parts began to recede from thei 
axes of motion, and thus conti 
nued till the two forces v 
equally balanced, and the es 
had acquired its preſent oblat 
ſpheroidical form. | 

The component parts being none 
arrived at a ftate of reſt, withre 
ſpect to the general laws of at 
tion, began a ſecond operation 
means of their affinities ; for 
ticles of a fimilar nature att 
each other more powerfully t 
thoſe of 'a contrary affinity 0 
quality, NM 

Hence particles of air volt 
with thoſe of air; thoſe of walt 
with water; and thoſe of ea 
with earth; and with their ud 
commenced their ſpecific gra 

The uniform —— of t 

omponent parts being thus d 
r 4 & ilar 
ticles, thoſe bodies which weren 
moſt denſe began their apptos 


the others towards the ſurface. 

Thus commenced the ſeparati 
of the chaotic maſs into ar, wa 
earth, &c. Ni 


* 
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Now as air is eight hundred 
ines lighter than water, it ſeems 
b follow, by the laws of ſtatics, 
lit it became freed from the ge- 
il maſs. in a like, proportion 
tine, ſooner than water, and 


med a. muddy, impure atmoſ- 


The proceſs of ſeparation ſtill 
yes on, and the earth conſoli- 
lates every day more and more 
wards its centre, and its ſurface 
comes gradually covered with 
ater, until one wniverſal ſea pre- 
tiled over the globe, perfectly 
e and fit for animal life. 

Thus, by the union of ſimilar 
ticles, the component parts of 
be atmoſphere and the ocean 
m to have been ſeparated from 
e general maſs, aſſembled toge- 
ter, and ſurrounded the terra- 
neous globe. r | 
To the peculiar laws of attrac- 
lon may likewiſe be aſcribed that 
ameneſs of quality which prevails 
| frata of different denomina- 
Ions, as calcarious, argillaceous, 
Kc. and alſo the aſſemblage of all 
her particles into ſelect bodies, 
8 metals, minerals, ſalts, talcs, 
jars, fluors, cryſtals, diamonds, 
bes, amethyſts, &c. and many 
* phenomena in the natural 
orld. | 

Having thus defined the gene- 
Ul laws or principles by which 
ve component parts of the chaos 
fre ſeparated and arranged into 
le different claſſes of air, water, 
Kc. it may not be improper to re- 
atk, that as the ſun is the com- 
an center of gravity, or the go- 
ming principle in the planetary 
ſem, the preſumption is great 
ut the governing body was at 


iſ coe val 
* val with the bodies go- 


p 
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Therefore, as the chaos revolv- 
ed upon its axis during the ſepa» 
ration of its component paits, may 
we not thence infer, that as the 
atmoſphere was progreſſively freed. 
from its groſs matter, light and 
heat muſt haye gradually increaſed, 
until the ſun became viſible in 
the firmament, and ſhone with its 
full luſtre and brightneſs on the 
face of the new-formed globe. 
Hence it appears, that ſeveral 
days and nights preceded the ſun's 
appearance in the heavens, How 
far the reſult of this reaſoning may 
illuſtrate the Moſaic account, of 
the ſun being created, or become» 
ing viſible, on the fourth day of 
creation, is moſt humbly ſubmitted: 
to the conſideration and candour 
of the learned world. ; 
It is further to be obſerved; that 
as the ſeparation of the chaos was 
owing to the union of ſimilar par- 
ticles, it ſeems to follow, that as 
the central parts of the earth were 
ſooner at reſt than the more fu» 
perficial parts thereof, that the 
former would begin to conſolidate 
before the latter, and therefore it 
appears repugnant to the laws of 
— that the central part ſnould 
conſiſt of water only, and the 
more ſuperficial part of a ſhell 
or cruſt, as ſome writers have ima- 
gined. | 
Having traced the operations of 
Nature in ſeparating the chaotic 
maſs into air, earth, and water, 
we have now to inquire into the 
formation of the primitive iſlands, 
To inveſtigate this matter, let 
us ſuppoſe, tor the preſent, that 
during the ſeparation of the chaos, 
the earth was perfectly free from 
the attractive influence of all other 
bodies; that nothing interfered 
with the uniform law of its own 


F 12 gravis 
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gravitation, It will then follow, 
that as the chaos was an uniform 
ulp, the ſolids would equally 
blide from every part of its ſur- 
face, and conſequently become e- 
qually covered with water. 
'On the contrary, if the moon 
was coeval with the earth, its at- 


tractive power would greatly in- 


texfere with the uniform ſubſiding 
of the ſolids : for as the ſeparation 
of the ſolids and fluids increaſed, 
ſo, in like manner, the tides would 
increaſe, and remove the ſolids 
about, from place ol 
Gut any order or regularity. 
Bf eee: the 3 ace be- 
came unequally deep, and thoſe 
Inequalities daily increaſing, in 
proceſs of time dry land would 
72 and divide the ſea, which 
eee covered the earth. 
The primitive iſlands being thus 
raiſed; by the flux and Ay of 
the tides, as ſand-banks are form- 
ed in the ſea, we cannot ſuppoſe 
them to have been of any great 
extent or elevation, compared to 
the mountains and continents in 
the preſent ſtate of the earth: 
therefore they can only be conſi- 
dered as ſo many protuberances 
gradually aſcending from the deep: 
rhence it appears, that craggy 
rocks and impending ſhores were 
not then in being; all was ſmooth, 
even, and uniform; ſtones, mine- 
krals, &c. only exiſted in their ele- 
mentary principles. 

The primitive iſlands being thus 
raiſed aboye the ſurface of the ſea, 
in proceſs of time, became firm, 
and fit for animal or vegetable 
life. * 

Having now conſidered the for- 
mation of the atmoſphere, the ſea 
and the land, I cannot paſs over in 


- filence the great analogy between 
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and the reſult of phyſical realy 


lace, with-- 


of volcanos, and their effects, len. 


force, and immenſity of ſubtemu 


* , 


the Moſaic account of the crea 


ings, in ſo many effential © 
for we find the ſame ſeries * 
aſſerted in Scripture which , 
here deduced from the univef 
laws and operations of Nature 
From this obvious agreements 
revelation with reaſon, may 1 
not conclude, that they both fl 
from the ſame fountain, and then 
fore cannot operate in contradidi 
to each other? Conſequently, Ne 
which eyer means the ſame trull 
are brought to light, be it by 


ſon or revelation, they will pere en 


ly coincide, and that coincideng 
may be conſidered as a teſting 
of the truth of each. 

The inſtances we find records 


no room to doubt the exifen 


ous fires ; not only under the be 
tom of the ocean, but likewiſe1 
der mountains, continents, &c, 
all parts of the world. 

But from what principles the 
were generated, at what diltan 
of time from the creation of f 
world, or whether nearer to 1 
centre or to its ſurface, is perh 
not aſcertainable, whilſt thepl 
nomena of fire remain in fo aut 
obſcurity : for according to 
celebrated chymiſt M. Macqus 
© an accurate diſtinction has! 
yet been made between the pl 
„ nomena of fire actually exif 
* as a principle in the compoſi 
of bodies, and thoſe which 
„ exhibits when exiſting ſepara 
* ly in its natural ſtate ; nor bd 
ec proper and diſtinct appellati 
been aſſigned to it under th . 
1 different circumſtacnes: ae 
fore, neither the time, the h 


nor the mode, in which ſudte 
8 „ nedl 


1 
— 
1 


jeous fire was panda can be 
ly aſcertained. _ 9 
locker: this we know moſt 
ſuredly, that a certain degree of 
ture and dryneſs are productive 
re in the vegetable and mipe- 
[kiigdoms ; and likewiſe, that 
ofe fires are generated from the, 
4 increment of heat, and gra- 
ally increaſe to their full matu- 
ty, Therefore, if we wete al- 
wed to reaſon from the analogy 
ne part of nature bears to ano- 
her, we ſhould conlude, that ſub- 
rancous fire was generated from 
de ſame elementary, principles, 
xd alſs gradually increaſed to its 
ull maturity. "5, FV 
Having premiſed theſe matters, 
et us return to the chaotic ſtate 
f the earth, and endeavour to 
nee the progreſſive operations of 
ubterraneous fire, from its firſt in- 
ement of heat, and mark its ef- 
eds on the incumbent rata. 
1, If a certain degree of moi- 
re and dryneſs were equally as 
eceſſary to the production of fire 
| the bowels of the earth as in 
be vegetable and mineral king- 
Joms, it ſeems to follow, that 
boſe parts of the globe which firſt 
ſegan to Conſolidate, were alſothe 
nt which began to generate fire: 
lerefore as the central parts be- 
in to confolidate ſooner than the 
dre ſuperficial parts, there is 
ome probability that they were 
be firſt ignited, 
2. lt has alſo been obſerved, that 
$ the earth began to conſolidate 
If the union of fimilar paticles, 
A univerſal ſameneſs prevailed 
ther in the ſame fratum, or in 
ie central part of the earth: 
tence it appears, that ſubterra- 
tous fire was generated univer- 


ly in the lame point of time, 
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either in the ſame flratum or ip 


the central part of the earth, and 


gradually increaſed to its full ma- 
GE Sa... * rs 

3. All bodies expand with heat. 
and the force or power of that law. 
is unlimited: therefore, as ſub-, 


terraneous fire increaſed, its *. 


panfive'force would gradually in- 


creaſe until it became equal to the, 
incumbent weight. Gravity and. 


expanſion being then equal, and 
the latter continuing to increaſe, 
became ſuperior to the former, and; 
diſtended the incumbent rata, as 
a bladder forcibly blown. 


4. Now if this fire was fo. 


' rounded by a ſhell, or cruſt of 


equal thickneſs, and of equal den fi. 
its incumbent weight muſt have been 
equal : on the contrary, if the ſur- 
roundin 


equally thick, or unegually denſe, its 


incumbent weight muſt have been 


unequal. | 

5. Hence it appears, that as the 
primitive iſlands were uniform 
. gradually aſcending 
rom the deep, the incumbent 
weight muſt have been unequal; 
for as the ſpecinc gravity of ſtone, 
ſand, or mud, 1s greater than that 
of water, the incumbent weight 
of the former muſt have been 
greater than that of the latter; 
conſequently the bottom of the 
ſea would aſcend by the expanſive 
force of the ſubterraneous fire 
ſooner than the iſlands which 
would therefore become more or 
leſs deluged, as the bottom of the 
ſea was more or leſs elevated ; and 
this effect muſt have been more or 
leſs univerſal, as the fire prevailed 
more or leſs univerſally either in 
the ſame fratum, or in the central 
part of the earth. Therefore, 
ſince it appears, that ſubterrane- 

F 4 ous 


ſhell or cruſt were un- 


ws fire operated univerſally in the a body of ſuch an immen( nay 


ſame. flratum, with the ſame de- nitude as the earth was thus req * 
e of force, it appears much ced to an heap of ruins, that; a 
more probable, that the deluge incumbent water would immegia 1 
prevailed univerſally over the ly deſcend into the caverns ad * 
earth, than partially; and more interſtices thereof; and by 1. The 
eſpecially when we conſider the proaching ſo much nearer town ly 
elevation of the antediluvian hills. the center, than in its antediluyiy 


But more of this hereafter. ſtate, much of the terreſtrial ſu 
But the tragical ſcene endeth face would be left naked and gr 
npt with au univerſal flood, and poſed, with all its horrid gulpb 
the deſtruction of terreſtrial ani- craggy rocks, mountains, and olle 
mals: for the expanſive force of diſorderly appearances. 
ſubterraneous fire, till increaſing, Thus the primitive ſtate of the 
became ſuperior to the incumbent Earth ſeems to have been total 
weight and cobefion of the flrata, metamorphoſed by the firit ca 
which were then burſt, and opened vulſion of Nature, at the time d 
a communication between the two the deluge ; its frata broken, and 
oceans of melted matter and wa- thrown into every poſſible degree 
LOR 1 of confuſion and diſorder. Thy 
The two elements coming thus thoſe mighty eminences the A 
into contact, the latier would be the Andes, the Pyrenean mom 
inſtantaneouſly converted into tains, & c. were brought from be 
ſteam, and produce an exploſion neath the great deep the ſear 
nfinitely beyond all human con- tiring from thoſe vaſt tracts of land 
ception ; for it is well known, that the continents—became fathon 
the expanſive force of water thus leſs; environed with craggy rock 
converted into ſteam exceeds that cliffs, and impending ſhores ; an 
of gunpowder in the proportion of its bottom ſpread over with mou 
\ fourteen thouſand to five hun- tains and vallies like the land. 
_ dred. 3 | I!: is further to be obſerved of 
The terraqueous globe being horrid effects of this convulſiot 
thus burſt into millions of frag- that as the primitive iſlands wen 
ments, and from a cauſe appa- more ponderous and leſs elevated ib 
rently ſeated nearer to its center the bottom of the ſea, the forme 
than its ſurface, muſt certainly be would more inftantaneouſly ſubſch 
thrown into ſtrange heaps of ruins: into the ocean of melted matte 
for the fragments of the ftrata thus than the latter: therefore, in d 
blown up, could not poſſibly fall probability, they became the bot 
together again into their primitive tom of the poſtdiluvian fea : an 
order and regularity ; therefore an the bottom of the antediluvianl 
infinite number of ſubterraneous being more elevated, was convert 
caverns muſt have been formed, into the poſtdiluvian mountain 
—— many miles, or many continents, &c. This conjecluſ 
Hundreds of miles below the bot- is remarkably confirmed by i 


om of the antediluvian ſea. vaſt number of foſſil ſhells, and 
Now it is eaſy to conceive, when other marine exuvie, found imbe 
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best the tops of mountains, 
the interior parts of continents, 
remote from the ſea, in all 
its of the world hitherto ex- 
ow bo 5 e have ge⸗ 
he above 
by been aſcribed to the effects 
in univerſal flood ; but we prey 
ne ſuch concluſions were too 
lily drawn: for it manifeſtly 
ears, upon a more ſtrict exami- 
tion of the various circumſtances 
companying theſe marine bodies; 
at they were actually generated, 
u, and died, in the very beds 
herein they are found; and that 
iſe beds were originally the bot- 
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m of the ocean, though now 


rated ſeveral miles above its le- 
|, Thus we find a further agree- 
nt between- natural phenomena 
| the laws of nature. 

Hence it appears, that moun- 


Ins and continents were not pri- 


ry productions of Nature; but 
2 very diſtant period of time 
Im the creation of the world. 
It may, perhaps, be objected, 
many of the above foſſil bodies 
e natives of very diſtant regions 
the earth, and could not have 
Ited in climates wherein they 
found, according to the preſent 
aſtitution of Nature. 
To avoid prolixity, in the inveſ- 
ation of the deluge, &c. many 
reſting phenomena reſpecting 
liquakes have been omitted: 
ſhall, therefore, take this op- 
unity of introducing ſome of 
m, before we proceed to ſhew 
mprobability. of a ſecond uni- 
Tal flood. 


e Previous to an eruption of 
lurius, the ſea retires from its 
Jacent ſhores, and leaves its bot- 
cry, till the mpuntain is burſt 


companied with thunder and li = | 
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open, when the water returns to 


its former boundary: © - 

2. Before volcanos burſt open 
the bottom of the ſea, the water 
riſes in thoſe places, conſiderably 
above its former level, runs in 
mountainous waves towards the 
leſs elevated parts, and deluges 
diſtant ſnores. | 
3. The earth is ay 1 burſt . 
open many miles in length, and 
diſcharges: ſuch vaſt quantities of 
water as to deluge the adjacent 
countries, of which we have had 
ſeveral inſtances, both in Europe 
and South America, In the year 
1631, ſeveral towns were deſtroyed 
by an eruption of | boiling water 
from Veſuvius; and in the year 
1755, an immenſe torrent of boil- 
ing water flowed from Ztna, a 
mile and a quarter broad, down to 
its baſe. See Sir William Hamil- 
ton's Obſervations on Veſuvius and 
Etna, p. 82. 

4 Eruptions are generally ac- 


ning, and ſucceeded by ince 
rains. 

5. On the iſt of November 
1755, the memorable æra of the 
earthquake at Liſbon, not only 
the ſea, but lakes and ponds were 
violently agitated all over Europe. 
See Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. 79. 

Moſt of theſe phenomena teſtify 
the immenſe force of fleam gene- 
rated by melted matter and water, 
in the bowels of the earth ; for, in 
the firſt inſtance, Mount Veſuvius 
and its adjacent ſhores being more 
elevated by the ſteams, than the 
bottom of the diſtant ſea ; the 
water retreats from the ſhores to- 
wards the leſs elevated parts, and 
leaves its bottom dry. When the 
ſteams find vent, by the —_—_ 

e 


t 


— 
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| the mountain ſublides to its former tens 
2 and the water returns to the 
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the bottom of the ſea is more ele- 
vated than the land; therefore the 
water retires, in mountainous 
waves, towards! the leſs elevated 
parts, and overflows the coaſt. 
The third is not only a corro- 
borating inſtance, to ſhew the ex- 
— Docs of ſteam ; but like- 


wiſe coincides with the Moſaic de- 
ſcription of the deluge, ** the 
**: tains of the great deep wwere 


60 75 | 1 
- The fourth ſeems to have ſome 
analogy to that dreadful event. 


- Fhe fifth phenomena ſeems to 
ariſe from the ſame cauſe. When 
the ſlrata incumbent on the melted 


matter are elevated by the force of 


ſteam ; the impending roof is ap- 


parently ſeparated from the liquid 


maſs ; and this ſeparation may be 
laterally extended to the diſtance 
of many miles from the original 
fource of the ſteam, according to 


Its quantity, and degree of its ex- 


ve force, 


Now if theſe conjeQures are 
true, the conſequences thence ariſ- 


ing are manifeſt, The frate im- 
mediately over the ſteam firſt ge- 
nerated being more elevated than 
thoſe in the at of ſeparation, the 
horizontal poſition of the earth's 


- furface muſt conſequently be alter- 
2d, fo as to produce an undulation 


of the water in lakes, ponds, &c. 
as in veſſels ſuddenly elevated on 
one fide more than on the other; 


and thus continue in motion, al- 


ternately overflowing the oppoſite 
banks, until the momentum acquir- 


_ - ed by the firſt impulſe is gradually 
HVercome, 


That ſteam is the printipal ig 


The econd inſtance ſhews; that | 


through an extent of country 


rupted maſs of melted matter 


ed matter and water: truths 


* 


whence theſe Phenomens' v1 / 
ſume will readily pray 

y thoſe who have care lþ 
tended to the Rey. Mr Miche 
obfervations on the cauſe of eu 
quakes. Now, as one of the; 
perties of ſteam is condenſaticy 
a ſmall degree of cold, the ft 
degree of expanſive force can v 
exiſt during the ſame degree 
heat: therefore the incunks 
weight cannot become elevated 
any greater diſtance than ſuby 
raneous fire is continued. 
being granted, it ſeems to fall 
that as the waters were thus u 
rated on the 1ſt of November iy 


leſs than 3ooo miles, there n 
have been one continued unintt 


the ſame extent at leaſt, And 
idea ſeems to be corroborated 
thoſe vaſt exploſions which wt 
heard in ſome of the Derbyly 
mines, about ten o'clock n 
morning ſo fatal to Liſbon. 
The above example ſerve to 
luſtrate the powerful and exten 
effects of ſteam, produced by ug 


known to founders, particular 
thoſe converſant in caſting go 
filver, copper, braſs, and i 
About ſixty years ago, 2! 
* lancholy accident happe 
© from the caſting of braſs cam 
„at Windmill Hill, Moortel 
« where many ſpectators 
4% afſembled to ſee the metil 
« into the moulds. The ben 
« the metal of the firſt gun ct 
* ſo much damp into the mov 
© the ſecond, which was tei 
that as ſoon as the metal vi 
into it, it blew 129 


- 


"teſt violence, tearing up the 
bat {la feet deep, breaking 
bort the furnace, untiling the 
uſe] killing many people an 
the (pot with the 
-elted- metal, & c. See Cra- 
„ Art of Aﬀaying Metals. 
gli tranſlation, p. 323. 

de infammable vapour or 
p, in mines, occaſions vio- 
; exploſions z but they are only 
nentary, as the firing of re 
der, On the contrary, thoſe 
p volcanos frequently continue 


u months, with great violence, 


ich plainly ſhews that thoſe 
ams muſt be continually gene- 
ing from the above cauſes. 
5 As the diſtention of the 
ve, obſerved in the former part 
this chapter, may appear bighly 
robable to ſome readers, I take 
rtunity of reciting the 
rerend Mr. Michell's obſerva- 
on the elaſticity and com- 
ſibility of ſtone, &c. mention- 
in his excellent Treatiſe on 
hquakes, note, p. 34, as fol- 
$: © The compreſſibility and 
elaſticity of the earth are qua- 
lities which do not ſhew them- 
ſelves in any great degree in 
ommon inſtances, and there- 
fore are not commonly attended 
to, On this account it is thar 
ew people are aware of the 
Neat extent of them, or the 
ets that may ariſe from 
dem, where exceeding large 
Ivantities of matter are con- 
emed, and where the compreſ- 
ire force is immenſely great. 
The compreſſibility and elaſti- 
ty of the earth may be col- 
[ected, in ſome meaſure, from 
de yibration of the walls of 
bouſes, occaſioned by the paſ- 
ug of carriages in the ſtreets 


I 
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next to them. Another in- 
* ſtance, to the ſame le, 
may be taken from the vibra» 
tion of ſteeples, occaſioned by 
the ringing of bells, or by guſts 
* of wind > not only ſpires are mo- 
ved "oy conſiderably by this 
means, but even ſtrong towers 
will ſometimes be made to vi- 
brate ſeveral inches, without 
any 8 mortar, 
„or rubbing the ſtones againſt 
„ one another. Now it is mani- 


. ** feſt, that this could not hap» 


« pen, without a conſiderable de- 
* gree of compreſſibility and elaſ- 
„ ticity in the materials of which 
«© they are compoled.” 

Now, if ſo ſhort a length of 


ſtone as that of a ſteeple, -viſibly - 


bends, by ſo ſmall a degree of 


force as the ringing of bells, or a 


blaſt of wind; may we not con- 


clude, that the ſtrata, in the pri- 


mitive ſtate of the earth, might 
become conſiderably diſtended, by 
an unlimited force, and therefore 
occaſion an univerſal deluge, ac- 
cording to the preceding conclu- 
ſion. Mo it appears, that if a 
lobe 80 inches diameter only, 
vffered a degree of expanſion 
equal to the thickneſs of a human 
hair ; the fame degree of heat, by 
analogy, would have raiſed the 
bottom of the ocean one-fourth 
of a mile; which is above four 
times higher than the primitive 
iſlands were ſuppoſed to have been 
ne: above the ſurface of the 
ea, 


An Actount 
by Dr. 


of an Infant Muſician, 
urney, F. R. &. 


[From the Philoſophical Tranſactions.] 
9 reaſon begins to dawn, 


and reflexion to operate, in 
ſome 


1 
* 
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ſome children much ſobner than in 
others, muſt be known to every 
one who has had an opportunity 
of comparing the faculties of one 
child with thoſe of another. It 
has, however, ſeldom been found, 
that the ſenſes, by which intelli- 
gence is communicated to the 
mind, advance with even pace to- 
wards perfection. The eye and 
the ear, for inſtance, which ſeem 
to afford reaſon its principal ſup- 
plies, mature at different periods, 
in proportion to exerciſe and ex- 
perience; and not only arrive at 
different degrees of perfection du- 
ring the ſtages of infancy, but 
have different limits at every pe- 
riod of human life. An eye or ear 
that only ſerves the common pur- 
poſes of exiſtence is intitled to no 
praiſe ; and it is only by extraor- 
dinary proofs of quickneſs and 
diſcrimination in the uſe of theſe 
| Nenſes, that an early tendency to 
the art of painting or muſic is diſ- 
covered. | 

Many children, indeed, ſeem to 
recognize different forms, perfons, 
ſounds, and tones of voice, in very 
early infancy, who never after- 
wards endeavour to imitate forms 
by delineation, or founds by vocal 
inflexions. *© | 

As drawing or deſign may be 
called a refinement of the ſenſe of 
* and practical muſic of that 
of hearing ; and as a perfection in 
theſe arts at every period of life, 
from the difficulty of its attain- 
ment, and the delight it affords 
to the admirers and judges of 
both, is treated with reſpect, a 
premature diſpoſition to either 
uſually excites the ſame kind of 
wonder as a phenomenon. or pro- 


digy. 
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theſe arts, and who 


But as perſons conſumayy 


are 
with the 'uſual diffcultiz. if 


impede the rapid progreſs of « 


mon ſtudents, can only judg 7 
the miraculous parts of 7 0 1 
1 


knowledge or performance, i 
be neceſſary, before! ſpeak oft 
talents peculiar to the child 
is the ſubject of the preſent 
quiry, to diſtinguiſh, as far ut 
perience and obſervation ſhall 
able me, between a common! 
ſupernatural diſpoſition, durin 
fancy, towards the art of — 
In general a child is not thay 
capable of profiting from the 
ſtructions of a muſic- maſter till 
or ſix years old, though many 
diſcovered an ear capable of | 
pleaſed with muſical tones, an 
voice that could imitate the 
much-. ſooner. The lullaby d 


nurſe during the firſt months 1 
child's exiſtence has been foul... 
ſubdue peeviſhneſs, and, peil 


divert attention from pain; u 
the ſecond year it has often! 
nr that a child has not 
been more diverted with one 
or ſeries of ſounds than anot 
but has had ſufficient powert 
the organs of voice to imitate 
inflexions by which it is fort 
and theſe early proofs of vii 


| bi 
commonly called muſical gt $4 
would doubtleſs be more freq... 
ly diſcovered if experiments ll, 


made, or the mothers 0r 18 
were muſically curious. 
ever, ſpontaneous efforts ati 
ing a tune, or producing bum 
upon an inſtrument ſo earl), 
never come to my knowledgt 

The arts being governed 
built on ſuch productions # 
fects as the moſt poliſhed pa 


d have long agreed to call 
N 1 but ſmall ap- 


-hes towards perfection in a 


of nature, however fa vour- 


de the diſpoſition of 
we are ſuſipoſed to be gifted 
an uncommon. tendency to- 
their. cultivation. Nature 
built a palace, painted a 
re, or made a tune: theſe are 
arks of art. And with reſpect 
rchiteRure and muſic, there 
to models in nature which can 
urage imitation ; and though 
eisa wild kind of muſic among 
ges, where paſſion vents itſelf 
igthened tones different from 
+ of ſpeech, yet theſe rude ef- 
ns can afford no pleaſure to a 
rated ear, nor would be ho- 
edin Europe with any better 
than the howlings of animals 
| inferior order to mankind, 
| therefore that is really ad- 
ble in early attempts at mu- 
the power of imitation; for 


ut melody and good harmony 


ay be ſuch as far as the 
ond with or ſurpaſs their 
ls; and as melody conſiſts in 
bappy arrangement of ſingle 
Gs, and harmony in the arti- 
combination and ſimultane- 
le of them, an untaught mu- 
| becomes the inventor of 
and thoſe who are at all ac- 
ited with the infancy of ſuch 
and harmony as conſtitute 
n muſic, can alone form an 
af the rude ſtate of both when 
ddvidual diſcovers them by 
wv proceſs of experiment. 

ay art when firſt diſcovered 
10 reſemble a rough and 
leſs maſs of marble juſt hewn 
a quarry, which requires 
ited and ſucceſſive endea- 


ef many labourers to form 


* 


and poliſh, The zealand actixity 
of a ſingle workman can do but 
little towards its completion ; and 
in muſic the undirected efforts of 
an infant muſt be ftill more cir- 
cumſcribed ; for, without the aid 
of reaſon. and perſeyerance he can 
only depend on memory and a pre- 
mature delicacy. and acuteneſs of 
ear for his guides; and in theſe 
particulars the child of whom I 
25 going to ſpeak is truly wonder- 
Ul. 8 
WILLIAM Czor R was born 
at Norwich, July 5,1775. His fa- 
ther, by trade a carpenter, having 
a paſſion for muſic, of which how- 
ever he had no knowledge, under- 
took to build an organ, on which, 
as ſoon as it would ſpeak, he learn- 
ed to play two or three common 
tunes, ſuch as God ſave great George 
our king ; Let ambition fire thy me»; 8 
and The Eafter Hymn ; with which, 
and ſuch chords as were pleaſing 
to his ear, he uſed to try the per- 
fection of his inſtrument. | 

I have been favoured with ſeve- 
ral particulars concerning his ſon's 
firſt attention, to muſic from Robert 
Partridge, Eſquire, a gentleman of 
rank in the Corporation of Nor- 
wich, who, at my requeſt, has 
been ſo obliging as to aſcertain 
many curious faQs, the truth of 
which, had they reſted merely on 
the authority of the child's father 
or mother, might have been ſuf- 
peed ; and tranſactions out of 
the common courſe of nature can- 
not be too ſcrupulouſly or minute- 
ly proved. 

My correſpondent, of whoſe in- 
telligence and veracity I have the 
higheſt opinion, tells me, that I 
may reſt aſſured of the authenti- 
city of ſuch circumſtances as he 


relates from the information of 
AT the 


ANNUAL REGTST ER, 145, 
| the child's father, Who is an in- vhich pleaſes them more this 
E genious mechanic, of good repu- artificial performance of rey, 
ration, whom he knows very well, K. or harmony by others 
and frequently employs, as theſe _ The next day, however, 
Eircurhſtances are confirmed by the left, While his mother went! 
teſtimony of many who were wit- in the dining-room'with bis h 
neſſes of the child's early per- ther, a youth of about four 
formance ; and he adds, that he yeats old, he would not let! 
has Y aq f ſeen and heard moſt reſt till he blew the bellow, | 
f the very extraordinary efforts organ, while he ſat on high 
_ of bis genius, © and beat down the keys, 8 
About Chriſtmas 1776, when promiſcuouſly; but preſently, 
| the child was only a year and a one hand, he played enough 
_ half old; be diſcovered à great in- God ſave great George on þ 
| "clination for muſic, * by leaving to awaken the curioſity of his 
even bis food to attend to it when ther, who beiog in a garret, wh 
| the organ was playing: and about was his work-ſhop, haſtened d 
-, Midſummer 177%, he would touch ſtairs to inform himſelf wh, 
* the key-note of his particular fa- playing this tune on the on 
vourite tunes, in order to perſuade When he found it was the ch 
His father to play them. Soon he could hardly believe what 
_ after this, as he was unable to heard and ſaw. At this tine 
name theſe tunes, he would play was exactly two years and th 
| the two or three firſt notes of them weeks old, as appears by a 
when he thought the key-note did T have obtained of the regiltr 
not ſufficiently explain which he the pariſh of St. George's Cg 
wiſhed to have played, Norwich, figned by the rere 
But, according to his mother, Mr. Tapps, Miniſter, Nets 
it ſeems to have been in conſe- the age of this child be ſupp 
2 of his having heard the to exceed this account by ü 
uperior performance of Mrs, Lul- who have feen him, as he bu 
man, a muſical lady, who came only all the appearance, but! 
do try his father's organ, and who manners, of an infant, and cat 
- notonly played on it, but ſung to more be prevailed on 10 ply 
her own accompanyment, that he perſuaſion than a bird to ling, 
-  fiſtattempted to play a tune him- It is eaſy to account fork 
ſelf; for, the ſame evening, after ſave great George our King 
ber -departure, the child cried, the firſt tune he attempted 
| | and was ſo peeviſh that his mother play, as it was not on 
was wholly unable to appeaſe him. which his father often perfor 
At length, paſſing through the but had been moſt ſrequent} 
dining-room, he ſcreamed and miniſtered to him as a narcoir 
_  * firuggled violently to go to the his mother, during ibe fi 
organ, in which, when he was in- of his life. It had likewiſe | 
dulged, be eagerly beat down the more magniſicently played tha 
keys with his little fiſts, as other was accuſtomed to beat h/ 
Children uſually do after finding Lulman, the afternoon befor 
- themſelves able to produce a noiſe, became a practical muficia! ' 
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nd, preyiqus. to this event, he; was, employed, 
ing his 


x 19 teize bis father to pla 
woe on his organ, and WAS: 
cuogrpys. When he did not 


n 
ben le weiber returned; the. 
7, Vith alopk which at once, 
led joys wonder, and myſtery, 


red her, to go up ſtairs, with, 
a5 he had ſome thing curious 
hen ber, She obeyed, ima 
ig thay ſome, acquaintance or 
id was afzixed, or that ſome 
reſting event had happened 
ug her abſence ; but was as 
k ſurprized as the father on 
ting he child play the firſt part 
1d ſave great George our King. 

next day he made himſelf 
ter of the treble of the ſecond 
t, and the day after he at- 
ted the baſe, which he per- 
ved nearly correct in every par- 
uur, except. the note imme 
ch before- the cloſe, which, 
ein octave below the pre- 
ag ſound, was out of the 
of his line han. 
the, beginning of Noyember 
7, be played both the treble 
bale of Let ambition fire thy 
, an od tune which is, per- 
„ dow better known by the 
G to which it is ſung in Love 


i Village,” Hope, thu nurſe of 
; re „„ 2 


f 04h 11 . a 
pon. the, parents relating this 


nodiaarycircumſtance td ſome. 
Weir nexghbours, they laughed * 
u god, regarding it as the 


Q of partial fondneſs for their 


d adviſed them by no means 


mentjon it, as ſuch a maryel- 
account would only expoſe 
* to ridicule. However, a few 


$ after, Mr. Crotch being ill, 


unable to go out to work, Mr. 
| & maſter-weaver by whom 


dently by the door, and hearing 
the organ, fancied he had been 
deceived, and that Crotch had 
ſtayed at home in order to divert 
bimſelf on | bis, favourite inſtru- 
ment ; fully prepoficfſed. with this 
1 35 he entered ne out and, 
uddenly opening the diaing-room 
dobr, ſaw the child „ 1. the 
organ while his brother was blow- 
ing the bellows. Mr. Paul thought 
che performance ſo extraordinary, 
that he immediately brought two 


or three of the neighbours to hear 


it, who Fropagauing, the news, a 
croud of-near a hundred people 
came the next day to hear the 
young performer, and, on the fol- 


owing days, a ſtill greater number | 


flocked to the houſe from all 
8 of the city; till, at length, 
the child's parents were forced to 
limit his exhibition to certain days 
and hours, in order to leſſen his 
fatigue, and exempt themſelves 
from the inconvenience of conſtant 


attendance on the curious multi- 


tue. 

This account agrees in moſt par- 
ticulars with a letter I received 
from Norwich, and of which the 
following is an extraQ. 

„There is now in this city a 
„ mufical prodigy, which en- 
«« gages the converſation and ex- 
*« cites the wonder of every body. 

A boy, ſon to a carpenter, of 

only two years and three quar- 


ther play upon an organ which 
he is making, has diſcovered 
fuch muſical powers as are 
*« ſcarcely credible. He plays 2 
variety of tunes, and has from 
„% memory repeated fragments of 


« ſeveral voluntaries Which he 


heard Mr. Garland, the orga- 
“ nift, 


ters old, from hearing his fa- 
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of November 17%, when 
= only two years and four 
ths old, for a conſidera- 
time after he would play no- 
g elſe but theſe paſſages. 
4 muſical gentleman of Nor- 
ch informed Mr. Partridge,that, 
this time, ſuch was the rapid 
preſs be had made in judging 
the agreement of ſounds, that 
played the Eaſter-Hymn with 
| barmony; and in the laſt 
o or. three bars of Hallelujah, 
dere the ſame ſound: is ſuſtained, 
played chords with both hands, 
which the parts were multi- 


ed to ſix, which he had great 


Fculty in reaching on account 


the ſhortneſs. of his fingers. 


xe ſame gentleman obſerved, 
t in making a baſe to tunes 
ich he bad recently caught by 
ear, whenever the harmony 
pleaſed him, he would continue 
treble note till he had formed 
eiter accompanyment. 
From this period his memory 
$ very accurate in retaining any 
e that pleaſed him: and being 
ſent at a concert where a band 
gentlemen · performers played 


overture-in Rodelinda, he was 


delighted with the minuet, that 
next morning he hummed part 
tin bed; and by noon, with- 
any further aſſiſtance, played 
whole on the organ. 
lis chief delight at preſent is 
Paying voluntaries, which cer- 
ly would not be called muſic 
performed by one of riper 
ts, being def cent in harmony 


meaſure; but they manifeſt 


7 x diſcernment aod felection 
notes as is ttuly wonderful, 
Leich, if ſpontaneous, would 
ze at any age. But though 


executes fragments of com- 


„L. XXII 


mon tunes in very good time, vet 
no adhefrence- to any particular 
meaſure is diſcoverable in his vo- 


luntaries, nor bave Lever obſerved 


in any of them that he tried to 
play in 1riple time. If he diſcos 
vers 2 partiality for any particu- 
lar nieaſure, it is for daQyls'of 
one long and two ſhort notes, Which 
conſtitute that ſpecies of qpmmon 
time in which: many ſtreei-tunes 
are compoſed; particularly the firſt 
part of the Belleifle March, which, 
perhaps, may firſt ha ve ſuggeſted 
this meaſure to him, and im- 
preſſed it in his memory. And 
his ear, though exquiſitely fotmed 
for diſeriminating ſounds, is as 
yet only captivated by vulgar and 
common melody, and is ſatisfied 
with very imperfe& harmony. 1 
examined his countenance when 
be firſt heard the voice of Signor 
Pacchierotti, the principal ſinger 
of the Opera, but did not ſind 
that he ſeemed ſenſible of the ſu» 
perior taſte. and refinement of 
that exquiſite performer, however; 
he called out very ſoon after the 
air was begun. He is ſinging 
as, $5 44-t 17 

And this is one of the aſto- 
niſhing properties of his ear, that 


he can ,diſtinguiſh at a great dif= 


tance from any inſtrument, and 
out of ſight of the keys, any note 
that is ſtruck, whether A,, e, &c. 
In this I have repeatedly tried 
him, and never found him mis 
taken even in the half notes; a cir» 
cumſtance the more extraordinary, 


as many praQtitioners and good 


performers are unable to diftifis 
guiſh by the ear at the Opera or 
elſewhere in what key any air or 
piece-of muſic is executed, 
But this child was able to find 
any note that was ſtruck in bis 
G bearings 


— 


names of the 
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hearing, when obt'of ſight of the 
bra ft 


e at two years and a half 
old even before he knew the let- 
ters of the alphabet: à circum- 

ſtance fo extraordinary, that 1 
was very curious to know when, 
and in what manner, this faculty 
firſt diſcovered itſelf ; and his fa- 


ther fays, that in the middle of 


January 1778, while he was play- 
mg the organ, a particular note 
Hung; or, to ſpeak the' language 
of organ builders, ciphered, by 
trhich the tone was continued 
without the preſſüre of the fin- 
Fer! and though neither himſelf 
ihis elder fon could find out 
what note it was, the child, who 
was then amuſing himſelf with 
drawing on the Boot, left that 
employment, and going to the or- 
gan immediately laid bis hand on 
the note that ciphered *®, Mr. 
- Crotch thinking this the effect of 
chance,” the next day purpoſely 
euuſed ſeveral notes to cipher, one 
after the other, all which he in- 


ſtantly diſcovered : and at laſt he 


weakened the ſprings of two keys 
at once, which, by preventing the 
Valves of the wind-cheft, from 


*  eloling,occafioned a double cipher, 


both of which he directly found 
- out. Any child, indeed, that is 
not an idiot, who knows black 
from white, long from ſhort, and 
can pronounce the letters of the 
alphabet by which muſical notes 
are called, wy be taught the 

eys of. the harpſt- 


2 T1 31 
. By remarking that the ſhort k 


baſe. 


chord in five minutes +, bot, in 
p_ five years would not be 
ufficient, at any age, to impteſ 
the mind of a mufical ſtudent with 
an infallible reminiſcence of the 
tones produced by theſe keys, when 
not allowed to look at them. 
Another wonderful part of his 
pre-maturity was the being able 
at two years and four months li 
to tranſpoſe into the moſt extra. 


neous and difficult keys whatever 


he played; and now, in his ex. 
temporaneous flights, he modus 
lates into all keys with equal fe 


_ 

he laft qualification which | 
ſhall point out as extraordinary in 
this infant muſician, is the being 
able to play an extemporary bale 
to eaſy melodies when performed 
by another perſon upon the fang 
inſtrument. But thefe baſes nul 
not be imagined correct, accord 
ing to the rules bf counter-poin 
any more than his voluntaries 
He generally gives, indeed, the 
key-note to paſſages formed fro 
its common chord and its inverſin 
and is quick at diſcovering v 
the fifth of the key will ſerve a 
At other times he male 
the third of the key ſerve as 
accompaniment to melodies formt 
from the harmony of the chord! 
the key · note; and if funple pil 
ſages are played flow, in arty 
lar progreſſion aſcending or © 
ſcending, he ſoon finds out ü 
thirds or tenths, below the tred 


proves that he exerciſed his eye in drawing, after 
manner, before he was two years and a half old, 


eys, which ſerve for flats and: ſharps, 


into. parcels of threes and twos, and that the long key between eve!) 
rt keys is always called p, it is extremely eaſy from that note to dict 
tuation and names of the reſt, according to the order of the firſt ſeven letter 


| thealphabet, 


ho W 


NATURAL 
"| ſerve his purpoſe in furniſh-. 


an agreeable accompanitnent. 


lowever, in this kind of ex- 
Err baſe, if the ſame paſ- 
e are not frequently repeated, 
changes of modulation muſt 
few and flow, 
not be expected even from a 
ger. The child is always as 
ady at finding a treble to a baſe 


1 baſe to a treble, if played in 
notes, even in chromatic paſ- 


or correQneſs 
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ſages ; that is, if, after the chord 

of c natural is ſtruck, c be made 

ſharp, he ſoon finds out that & 
makes a good baſe to it; and on 
the contrary, if, after the. chord 
of b with a ſharp third, F is niade 
natural, and A is changed into x, 
he inſtantly gives 6'for the baſe. 
Indeed he continued to accom. 


pany me With great readineſs in 
the following chromatic modula- 
tion, aſcending and deſcending; 


Imade more experiments of this 
id, but to relate them would 
(der my account too technical to 
{but compoſers, or ſuch as have 
ng ſtudied harmony, 

When he declares himſelf tired 
playing on an inſtrument, and 
Is muſical faculties ſeem wholly 
unted, he can be provoked to 
tention, even though engaged 
| any new amuſement, by a 
mong note being ſtruck in the 
telody of any well-known tune; 
if he lands by the inſtrument 
den ſuch a note is deſignedly 
ruck, he will inſtantly put down 
leright, in whatever key the air 
playing. 

At preſent, all his own melo- 
es are imitations of common and 
ly paſſages, and he ſeems inſenſi- 
e to others; however, the only 
bod by which ſuch an infant 
in as yet be taught any thing 
Fetter ſeems by example. If he 
te to heat only good melody and 
umony, he would doubtleſs try 
? ptoduce ſomething fimilarz but, 


_ lebres par leurs etudes and 


at preſent, he plays nothing cor? 
rectly, and his voluntaries are lit- 
tle leſs wild than the native notes 
of a lark or a black- bird. Nor 
does he, as yet, ſeem a ſubject for 
inſtruction: for till his reaſon is 
ſufficiently matuted to comprehend 
and retain the precepts of a maſter, 
and ſomething like a wiſh for in- 
formation appeats, by a teady and 
willing obedience to his injunc- 
tions, the trammels of rule would 
but diſguſt, and if forced upon 
him, deſtroy the miraculous parts 

of his ſelf-taught performance. 
Mr. Baillet publiſhed in the laſt 
century a book, Sur les Enfans ce= 
et, 
notwithſtanding the title of his 
work, he ſpeaks not of infants but 
adoleſcents, for the youngeſt won- 
der he celebrates in literature is 
at leaſt ſeven years old; an age 
at which ſeveral ſtudents in muſit 
under my own eye have been able 
to perform difficult compoſitions 
on the harpſichord, with great 
netic and preciſion, However, 
G 2 this 
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- which, at that time, there were 


* 8 
ö * 7 
1 


* 


- 


L 


orious 


" Muſical prodigies of this kind 
"are not infrequent; there have 
been ſeveral in my own memary 
on the harpſichord. About thirty 


cars ago | heard Palſchau, a 
German oy of nine or ten years 


old, then in London, perform with 


great accuracy many of the moſt 
"drfficult compoſitions that have 
ever been written for keyed in- 
ſtruments, particulatiy ſome leffons 


and double fugus by Scbaſtian 


Bach, the father of the preſent 
eminent profeſſors of that name, 


ver few maſters in Europe able 


to Execute; as they contained diffi- 
culties of a particular kind ; ſuch 
as rapid diviſions for each hand in 
a ſeries of thirds, and io fixths, 
aſcending and deſcending, heſides 
thoſe of full harmony and con- 
trivance in nearly as many parts 


. as fingers, ſuch as abound in the 


eſſons and organ fugues of Handel. 
Mis Frederica, now Mrs. 
Wynne, a little after this time, 


Was remarkable for executing, at 


x years old, a great number of 
Teffons by Scarlatti, Paradies, and 
ethers, with the utmoſt preciſioh. 

But the two ſons of the Reve- 


rend Mr. Weſtley: ſeem to have 


practice of mufic. 


diſcovered, Pars early infancy, 
very uncommon faculties for the 
8 Charles, the 
eldeſt, at two years and three 
quarters old, ſurprized his father 


. 25 playing a tune on the harpſi- 
chor 


d readily and in juſt time: 


ſoon after he played ſeveral, what- 


þ . See Phil, Tranſ. vol. LX. for the year 1770; an account 48 
Markable young muſician, by the honourable Daines Barrington, F. 


who ſoon intends to favour the public with an account of the two vor 1 
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Fo this has never been accompliſhed 
Without jaſtructions and lab 

practice, not always voluntary. 


ever his mother ſung, or white 
(118 
Samuel, the youngeſt, thay 
aimed at a tune, yet by coſtal 
hearing his brother pradiiſe, u. 
and maſterly execution, beſch 
he was fix years old arrived atſud 


he heard in the fr 

he was three years old before b 
being accuſtomed to good nuf. 
knowledge in muſic, that his er 


temporary performance on keel 


inſtruments, like Mozart's, y 
ſo maſterly in point of invention 
modulation, and accuracy of en 


cution, as to ſurpaſs, in man 


patricutars, the attainments of mg 


8 at any period of the 


ives. 

Indeed Mozart, when little me 
than four years old, is ſaid to ha 
been ; not only capable of ex 
* cuting leſſons on his favouri 
& inſtrument, the harpſichord, b. 


to have compoſed ſome in 


* eaſy ſtyle and taſte, which we 
„much approved *,” And 80 
muel Weſtley before he coul 
write was a compoſer, and met 
tally ſet the airs of ſeveral Orat 
rios, which he retained in mea 
till he was eight years old, a 
then wrote them down. 

Here the difference of educ 
tion appears: little Crotch, | 
to nature, has not only been vil 
out inftruQions but good mot 
of imitation; while Mozart u 
Samuel Weſtley, on the contra 
may be ſaid to have been ut 
in good muſic: for as the t 
bad bis brother's excellent 9c 
formance. io ſtimulate attenndl 
and feed his ear with haiwo! 
the German infant, living in 6 


* 


AE... 4 


* bi father, an eminent 
725 and an elder ſiſter, a 
at player on the harpſichord, 


antly praQtifing compo- 
A the 4 ſt clais for Th 


frument, had every advantage 


f cruation and culture joined to 
ie profuſion of natural endow- 
pents, 

Of Mozart's infant attempts at 
ufc 1 was unable to difcover 
de traces from the converſation 
f his facher; who, though an 
elligent man, whole education 
1d knowledge of the world did 
ſeem confined io muſic, con- 
ſed himſelf unable to deſcribe 
ie progreſſive improvements of 
Is 25 during the firſt ſtages of 
nancy. However, at eight years 
age I was frequently convinced 
if his great knowledge in com- 
ſition by his writings ; and that 
b invention, taſte, modulation, 
nd execution in extemporary 
as few pro- 


laying, were ſuch 
145 are paſſeſſed of at forty years 


age. = 
11 what the preſent prodigy 
uy mature js not eaſy io pre- 
I& ; we more frequently hear of 
tes in bloſſom during the winter 
bonths than of fruits in conſe- 
uence of ſuch unſeaſonable ap- 
earances. However, to keep pace 
uh the expeQations to which 
uch premature talents * birth 
hardly allowed to humanity. 
tis the wiſh of ſome, that the 
common faculties with which 
bis child is endowed might be 
ulfered to expand by their own 
forts, neither reſtrained by rules, 
r guided by examples; that, at 
agih, the world might be fur- 
hed with a ſpecies of natural 
bulic, ſuperior to all the ſurpriz- 
iz productions of art to which 


pedantry, 
_ ful band, 


have given birth, But, 
alas! ſuch a with muſt, have been 
formed without reflection; for 
muſic having its clafſics as well 
as poetry and other arts, whit 
could he compoſe or play upon 


2 


different principles that would not 


offend the ears of thoſe 'who hav 
regarded thoſe claſſics as legifld- 
tors, and whoſe ſouls have been 
wrapped in elyfrum by their 3558 | 
He might as well, if fecluded 
from all intercourſe with men, be 
expected to invent a better lan- 
guage than the preſent Engliſh, 
the work of millions, during many 
centuries, as a new muſic more 
grateful to the ears of a civilized 
Altar than. that with which all 
urope is now delighted. 7 "M's" 
An individual may doubtleſs ad- 
vance nearer perfection in every 
art by the aſſiſtance of thouſands, 
than by the mere efforts of his 
own labour and genius. 
Another wiſh has been formed, 
that the effects of different genera 
and divifions of the — ſcale 
might be tried upon this little mu- 
fician ; but the Recels of ſuch an 
experiment is not difficult to di- 
vine. An uncultivated ear would 
as naturally like the moſt plain 
and common muſic, as a young 
mind would beſt comprehend the 
moſt ſimple and evident propofi- 


affeQation, or a power= 


tions: and, as yet, the attention 


of Crotch cannot be excited by 
any muſical refinements or elabo- 
rate contriyance. 74 

It has likewiſe been imagined 
by ſome, that every child might be 
taught muſic in the cradle, if the 
experiment were made; but to 
theſe it may with truth be, ſaid, 


that ſuch an experiment. is daily - 


made on every child, by every 
G 3 other 
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mpther and nurſe, that is able to, tree, una, nemus, ſtood cloſe q 

_ form a tune, on every part of the north fide of | Hendon b 
globe. In 1 or 
| elodres, ecome common and the gardener's information and 
67% popy}ar by frequent hearing ; and my own admeaſurements, Grand 
. though they help 10 form its dimenſions had been theſe, Th 
> the national taſte, are not found to height 70 feet; the diameter 
ftiwylzte the attention of Italian the horizontal extent of the bru 
children ie melody, ot to accele-' ches, upon an average, 100; l 
rate-the diſplay of muſical talents circumference of the trunk, 7 fee 
At a mere. early period than elſe- above the ground, 16 ; 12 feet 
_ ere, dhe. i io ont: f f 
„ Premature powers in muſic haye ter height it began to brand 
ax often. ſurprized by ſuddenly be- and its limbs, about 10 in num. 
coming Rationary as by advancing ber, were from 6 to 12 ſeet inci 
rapidly to the ſummit of excel- cumference. Its roots had nd 
| ENCE... Sometimes, perhaps, na- ſpread wide nor deep ; and thi 
Ufe is exhauſted or enfeebled by 5 
theſe early efforts; but when that ſtron clay, upon rather an ele 
is pot the caſe, the energy and vi- ted ſituation, Tradition aſetib 
gour of her operations are ſeldom the planting of this tree to Quee 
 {{econded, being either Elizabeth herſelf; yet the vg 


Proper 

. reg; 
„ Compla 
1 


and checked by early ſelf- of its trunk, and the full verdi 
ſe of udy and ſometimes which I ſhall preſently adduct 


panhon by ill-choſen mogels ex- do allow it ſo great an age. Hoy 
Juve admiration, want of coun- ever that be, its appearance ſhey 
ſel, or acceſs to the moſt excellent that it had not arrived at maturity 
compoſitions and performers in the and might have ſtood, perbap 
claſs tor which nature bas fitted have thriven, for centuries to cons 
thole on whom jt is beſtowed, _ The gardener made 501. of ti 


to 2 . 1 h > 
- oh, * 9 * * Gy, „ 1 - 1 p ' 


——_ N 4 — 


That | | 
taly the inne nonne, or elegant refidence of Mr. Alla 


are fragments of elegant eight miles from London. Pra 


* 
* 


bove the ground, 20, At this lt 


- * 


il that had ſuited it ſo well, is 


e, or an injudicious of Its branches (beſides a feat 


genius 1s kept. from ex- make me doubt, whether we at 


- 


cones the year before laſt, but! 


21 97.2575 


land; 


292 92 


n — — pen oa 11. 

On 'the Growth of Cedars in Eng- increaſing vigour of this tree, il 
Cullum, * 

GOT 13) 2 


' The great ſize, and apparel 


ufc Larter 1 Sir John cited my curioſity to inquire ) 
e the- age and ſize of ſome of il 
brethren; and to collect wit 


MONG the lighter devaſta- particulars J could towards b l 
- nons occaſioned by the laſt Engliſh hiſtcry of this noblelt 0 r 

ew-year's hurricane, I cannot, as our exotics, \ 
un zdmirer of natural productions, The Rev. Mr. Lightfoot of U 7 
but lament with particular regret bridge, upon whoſ: Accuracy) * 


the deſtruction of perhaps the fineſt 


ſ 


| well as friendſhip, I can depend 
Evgland. Tbis ſuperb has ſent me the following 00% 


* 
0 
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«of ones at Hillingdon, in his 


eighbourho0d. The:perpendicu- - 


eight is 53 feet; the diame- 


” © the horizontal extent of the 


ahches from caſt to welt, 963 
on narth to ſouth, 89; the cir- 
ference of the trunk cloſe to 


eground;] 15 4; 3.3 feet above 


je ground, 134 7 feet above 


and; 14 3 lz feet abore Large 
* 1 near the top 3 feet 9 inches; ſe- 
veral boughs, in girt 3 ſeet $ lay 
rom 


le ground; 14 feet 8 inches; 
14, juſt under the. branches, 15 
bet b inches. It has two princi- 
al branches, one of; which is biſid 
z 2 bot above its origin: before 
i divides; it meaſures in circum- 
ference 12 feet; after its diviſion, 
me of its forks meaſures 8 x, the 
uber 7 feet 40 inches. The other 
primary branch at its origin mea- 
ures 19 feet ; and, ſoon dividing, 
rows out two ſecondary ones, 
ach 5 g. The proprietor of this 
tree lays he can with much cer- 
tainty determine its age to be 116 
ears, THEES 
The largeſt of thoſe at Chelſea, 
weaſured laſt month, is in height 
b5 feet ; the horizontal extent of 
its branches is about 80; the cir- 
cunference of its trunk .cloſe to 
de ground 18 K ; at à feet above 


de ground, 15 ; at 10 feet, 16; 
atabout4, yard higber it begins to 


branch. Theſe trees, Mr. Miller 
lays, were, as he was credibly in- 
formed, -planted in 1683, about 3 
feet bigb, the ſoil is a lean hungry 
ſad mixed with gravel, and about 
wo feet ſurface. 

ln the garden of the old palace 
at Enheld is a cedar of Libanus, 
of the following dimenſions, taken 
by Mr. Thomas Liley, an ingeni- 
ous ſchool-maſter there, at the de- 
vie of my friend Mr. Gough, who 


£2 AJ Second g rt 7 0 


was ſo obliging as to communicate 
them to me: | 


| * 4» 
2 87 4527; Phat, " Ihbes- >: 
e 
Girt at top 3 7 


+a a \ 


zp* +> 


0” ” — 
. * * N * 
218 
"I 


Fourth girt 14 65 | 


> Third girt 10 


| arm that branches out 


ches; and the, boughs extend 

the body from 28 to 45 feet. The 
contents of the body, excluſive of 
the boughs, is about 103 cubical 
feet. This tree is known to have 
been planted by Dr. Uvedale, who 


kept a flouriſhing ſchool-in this 


houſe at the time of the great 
plagne 1665, and was a great flo- 
riſt. Eight feet of the top were 
broken off by the high wind of 
1703. Tradition ſays this tree 


was brought hither immediately 


from Mount Libanus in a -port- 
manteau. The firſt lime-trees 
planted in England found their 
way over in the ſame convey- 
ance, | a> 

Several other cedars of confide- 
rable ſize are ſcattered about in 
different parts of the kingdom, 

I find not, with exactneſs, when, 
or by whom, the cedar was firſt in- 
troduced into England, Turner, 
one of our earlieſt herbaliſts, where 
he treats *©* of the pyne tre, and 
other of that kynde,” ſays no- 


thing of it. Gerard, publiſhed 


by Johnſon m 1636, mentions it 
not as growing here ; and Par- 
kinſon, in his Theatrum Bo- 
tanicum, 1640, ſpeaking of the 
Cedrus magna conifera Libani, 


lays, * The branches, ſome ſoy, 


- ** Harris's Kent, p. 92. | 
G 4 all 


| 
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1 All grow / upright; but others, 
ſtrait out.” Evelyn; © whoſe 
diſcourſe on foreſt trees was deli- 
vered in the Royal Society inn 662, 


- obſerving that cedars throye in 


cold climates, adds, Why then 
* ſhould they not thrive in Old 
England ? 3 ſave for 
want of induſtry and ial.” 

© Hitberto, I think, it is pretty 
Plain the cedar was unknown a- 


that we are indebted to the laſt- 
mentioned gentleman for its intro- 
duQtion into England';' for he in- 
forms us in the ſame paragraph 
from which I made the above quo- 
tation, that he had received cones 
and ſeeds from the few trees re- 
maining on the mountains of Li- 
anus. * 8. 1 

Something better than twenty 
22 afterwards, we find, among 
Mr. Ray's philoſophical letters, 


the following curious one addreſ- 


Ted to him from Sir Hans Sloane : 


- GS 4+ » ; 


I S. Londen, March 7, 1684-5. 
was the other day at Chel- 
de ſea, and find that the artifices 
e uſed by Mr. Watts have been 
„very effeQual for the preſerva- 
« tion of his plants; infomuch 


26 that _ ſevere enough winter 
A 


% has ſcatcely killed any of bis 
- ** fine plants. One thing I won- 
% der much, to fee the Cedrus 
„ montis Libani, the inhabitant of 
-< a very different climate, ſhould 
4© thrive ſo well, as without pot or 


s green-houſe, to be able to pro- 


agate itſelf by layers this 
pring, Seeds ſown laſt autumn, 


have as yet thriven well, and 


are like to hold out: the main 
«© artifice I uſed to them has been, 


to keep them from the winds, 


£* which ſeem to give a great ad- 


mong us: and jt appeats prebable, po 


% ditional force to cad to 4, 
„ the tender plants,.“ 
This is the firſt notice thu 
occurred to me of the culipas 
of the cedar among us. pere 
the tree that propagated inſelf 
layers in 1684, might be fours 
ſeed received by Mr. Evelyn; 
the reputed age of that at Hilling 
don agrees with the time of f 
impor tation; ſuppoſing that ig 
rta tion Was made about the tip 
of the delivery of the diſcourſet 
foreft trees: nor probably, u 
withſtanding tradition, is that4 
Hendon to be referred to a high 
date. Why Sir Hans ſhould wa 
der at the cedar thriving fo we 
in the open air at Chelſea, I h 
not ; for, though it be found! 
the warmer climates, it is kno 
to be a native of the ſnowy mou 
tains of Libanus, and conſequent 
not likely to be deftroyed by th 
inclemency of an Engliſh winter 
But, I believe, we generally tre 
exotics, upon their firſt ani 
among us, with more tendernel 
than they require. Perhaps th 
fear of loſing them may be ont 
reaſon ; perhaps, too, they may x 
gradually habituated to enduret 
degree of cold, which at firſt wouk 
have proved fatal to them. U 
the firſt introduction of the tet 
tree, it was either kept in ol 
green-houſes, or, if planted in tl 
open ground, matted or othervik 
ſheltered in the winter: we 1 
find ſuch care unnecefſary. | ha 
had one at a — N. of Londos 
thrive and bloſſom for ſome yeilh 
in the open air, without the ſlight 
eſt protection, in the. ſexe 
winter, 
That this little memoir mf 1 
appear to terminate in mere cur 


5 "Ir" 10 
ofity, I think it warranfs me 
Y, . . recolr 


* 
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«ding the cultivation of 
I uſe 3 as it is 
| known to be a wor valuable 
fic in the hand of the jomer 

eubibet⸗ maker. Mr. Miller 

jed-their quick growth at 
len, in a poor gravelly ſoil: 
at Hendon, Hillingdon, and 
dd, ſhew that they thrive as 
lin m very different one. Thoſe 
ted by "the old Duke of Ar- 

at Whitton have made the 
jeſt progreſs'; and Tam affur- 
that a rm has been wainſcot- 
with their timber. : 
thele flight notes ſhould in- 
e any better informed perſon 
row more light on this ſub- 
it would afford entertainment 
May, as well as to, 


wick Houſe, 


Yours, &c. 
. 16 1779. 1 


Joux CurLum. 


— f 


Account of the Vallais, and of 
* Goitres and Idiots of thet 
untry. From Coxe's Letters 
wm dwifſerland. 


Im now writing to you from 
the little village of Trient in 
Vallais, on my way to the Gla- 
Is of Savoy. From the moun- 
of the Furca, its eaſtern boun- 
, two vaſl ranges of Alps en- 
le the Vallais ; the ſouthern 
In ſeparates it from the Mi- 
ſe, Piedmont, and part of 
o ; the northern divides it 
a the canton of Berne, Theſe 
„chains, in their various wind- 
„ form ſeveral ſmall vallies, 
buph which a number of tor- 
b ruſh into the Rhone, as it 
erſes the whole country from 
Furca to St, Maurice, A coun- 
thus entirely encloſed within 


high Alps, and conſiſting of plains, 
elevated valleys, and lofty moun- 
tains, muſt neceſſarily exhibit a 
great variety of ſituations, cli- 
tmates, and productions, Accord- 
ingly, the Vallais preſents to the 
curious traveller a quick ſucceſſion 
of proſpetts, as beautiful as they 
are diverſified, Numberleſs vine- 
yards, rich paſture- grounds covered 
with cattle, corn, flax, fruit-trees, 


and wild foreſts: and theſe occa- 
ſionally bordered by naked rocks, 
whoſe ſummits are crowned with 
everlaſting ſnow, and inacceſſible 


glaciers. This ftrong and ſtriking 
contralt between the paſtoral and 
the ſublime; the cultivated and 
the wild ; cannot but affet the 
mind of an obſerver with the moſt 
pleaſing emotions. | 


As to the produQions of the 


Vallais; they muſt evidently vary 
in different parts, according to the 
great diverſity 'of climates, by 
which this country is ſo peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed. It ſupplies more 
than ſufficient wine and corn for 
the interior conſumption ; and in- 
deed a conſiderable quantity of 
both are yearly exported ; the ſail 
in the nidland and lower parts be- 


ing exceedingly rich and fertile. 


In the plain, where the heat is col- 
lected and confined between the 
mountains, the harveſt is ſo very 
forward, that it has already for 
ſome time been carried in: where- 
as, in the more elevated parts, 
barley is the only grain that can 
be cultivated with any ſucceſs; 


and the crop is ſeldom cut before 


November, About Sion, the fig, 
the melon, and all the other fruits 
of Italy, ripen to perfection; in 
conſequence of this ſingular va- 
riety of climates, I taſted in the 


ſame day (what is uſually to be 
had 


\ * 
r ewes Ie _ Emre 
>. 
4 — — 


4 hs. 
n ͤ. 
© 


E only in gradual ſucceſſion) 
aw berries, cherties, 7 
pears, and grapes; each of them 
the natural growth of tbe country. 
Wich reſpect to manufactures; 
there are none of any conſequence: 
and indeed the general ignorance 


of the people is no leſs remark- 


Able than their itdolence; ſo that 


| they may be conſidered, in regard 


to lnowledge and improvements, 
as ſome centuries behind the Swiſs, 
Who are certainly a very enlight- 
ened nation, The peaſants ſeldom 
endeavour to meliorate thoſe lands 
Where the ſoil is originally bad; 
nor to make the moſt of thoſe, 
which are uncommonly fertile: 
having few wants, and being ſa- 
tisſied with the ſpontaneous gifts 
of nature, they enjoy her bleſſings 
without much conſidering in what 
manner to improve them. 
The beauties and varieties of 
bis country you will find amply 


and faithfully: delineated. in that 
ſnow-water occaſions goiters; | 


elegant letter of the NouvelleHeloiſe, 
where St. Preux relates his excur- 
ſion into the upper Vallais. As to 
the truth of the deſcription he 
gives, in the ſame letter, of the 
manners of the people, I can 
hardly be ſuppoſed to be a com- 
; judge, from the little time 
1 have patſed among them. But 
as far as I have bad an opportu- 


nity to obſerve and inquire, the 


picture, although in ſome parts 
not entirely devoidof reſemblance, 
is, upon the whole, conſiderably 
heightened. 

2 Before I take leave of the Val- 
lais, you will probably expect, 
that, according to my promiſe, l 
| ſhould ſend you ſome informations 
concerning the cauſes which are 
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live in or near the lower pans 


to this malady: indeed I have 


ſuppoſed to occaſion, or to contri- 


bute to render, goi 
and. idiots, ſo asia = 
in many parts of this county 
have indeed made all poſit 
ſearches in order to gain ſome 
tisfactory intelligence upon < 
rious 4 ſubje&, but I hays 
mortification to add, that they 
faint lights I. have been abl 
obtain, have left me alugg 
much in the dark as I was beſe 
you muſt reſt contented there 
with. mere conjeQures, 

I ſhall begin however with 
doubted fact. The Vallaiſans 
not all equally ſub ject to the al 
infirmities; but thoſe chief 


the Vallais, as about Sider, $ 
Martinac, & c. The people in 
ne ral are a robuſt and hardy n 
as well thoſe who dwell in 
places laſt mentioned, as thoſe 
inhabit the more mountain 
parts of this country. 

It is a common notion, 


] have ſome reaſon to think 
contrary, For, I have beenat 
veral places, where the inhabit 
drink no other water than y 
they procure from thoſe river 
torrents, which deſcend from 
glaciers ; and yet are not ſul 


aſſured, though I will not ver 
to anſwer for the truth of theal 
tion, that ſnow-water, ſo far 
being a cauſe, is eſteemed en 
preventive. The air of them 
tains is alſo a ſtrong preſerii 
againſt them; and goiters | 
been known to diminiſh upon 


vated ſituations; whereas, 
lower parts of the Val 
this excreſcence once beg 
ſhew itſelf, it always com 


NATURAL 


ease, Some diſtricts are 
aaa pan ienlarly remarkable for 
 difordet than others : thus, in 
bee village; near Sion, almoſt 


nl he infabitants are goitrous. 
es theſe facts it ſeems reaſo- 
Ve ble to conclude, that goiters are 
dey +4 from certain local circum- 
abe e and that ſeveral cauſes, 
uot Wl: phyſical and moral, may 
ve y contribute to their produc- 
cre. Among the phyſical; bad 
ter, and bad air, may, perhaps, 
ith juſtly aſſigned, but chiefly the 
(an mer ; which, near the particu- 


diſtricts above mentioned, is 
grant, and loaded with particles 
ſo. The torrents alſo, which 


formed by the melting of the 


lar ones, in their paſſage ; and 
pbably this circumſtance has 
en riſe to the notion, that ſnow- 
ner, ſimply in itſelf, occaſious 
le goiters; but wherever it has 
. effe&, it is ſtrongly impreg- 
11 ted with certain ſtony particles. 
: ys ſhewn ſeveral pools of theſe 
gnant waters, which I ſhould 
ic ſuppoſed no human being to 
fe been capable of drinking. 
wong the moral cauſes, which 
mr ly be ſuppoſed to concur in oc- 
boning theſe guttural protube- 
ices, the inconceivable lazineſs 
* d negligence of theſe people, 

i be mentioned. For, they 
rely lake the leaſt precaution to 
lard againſt, or to remedy, the 


A elfets of their unwholeſome 
rr: indolently acquieſcing in 
006 conſequences, they uſe no ſort 
* means either to pre vent or re- 


las we them, 


gin 


ws, diſſolve this ſubſtance, or 
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The ſame cauſes; which ſeem to 


produce the goiters, probably 1 ; 
or, 


rate in the caſe of idiots ; 

wherever in this country the for- 
mer abound, the latter are alſo in 
8 numbers. 
the nice and inexplicable con- 
nexion between our bodies and 
our minds, that the one ever ſym- 
pathiſes with the other: weſee 
that the body ſuffers, whenever the 
mind is deeply affected by any 


ſtrong impreſſion of melancholy 


and diſtreſs; and, in return, that 
whenever the corporeal frame is 
impaired and ſhattered by long 
ain and ſickneſs, the underſtand- 
ing alſo is equally out of order. 
Hence it is by no means an ill- 
grounded conjecture, that in the 
caſe before us, the ſame cauſes 
which affect the body ſhould alſo 
affect the mind: or, in other 
words, that the ſame waters, &c. 
which create obſtructions, and 
goiters, ſhould alſo occaſion men- 


. tal imbecility and diſarrangement. 


But, in conjunction with cauſes of 
a phyſical nature, there is a moral 
one likewiſe to be taken into the 
account : fot the children of the 
common people are totally ne- 
glected by their parents; and, with 


no more education than the mean- 
eſt brutes, are, like thoſe, ſuffered 


to wallow in the dirt, and to eat 
and drink whatever comes in their 
way. 

I ſaw ſeveral idiots with goiters; 
but I do not mean to draw any 
certain concluſion from that cir- 
cumſtance. For, though in gene- 
ral they are the children of goit- 


tous parents, and have frequently ' 


ti * This difference, however, may be oceaſioned by the different quality of the 
aer as well as by the ſuperior purity of the air. 


thoſe 


Such indeed is 
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to dry up 


orders What oe ver“. 
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thoſe fwellings themſclves ; yet 
the contrary often happens: and 


they are ſometimes the e 
even of healthy parents, whoſe 


other children are all properly or- 
ganized, 80 that, it ſeems, the 
cauſes aboye mentioned operate 
mote or lefs upon ſome conſtitu- 
tions than upon others; as indeed 
is obſervable in all epidemical diſ- 

I was informed at. Sion, that, 
the number, both of goitrous per- 
ſans, and of idiots, have conſide- 
rably decreaſed within theſe few 


| you 3 and two reaſons were aſ- 
n 


ed ; one is, the laudable care 
Which che magiſtrates have taken 
the ſtagnant waters in 
the neighbourhood ; and the other, 
the cuſtom which now generally 
prevails of ſending the children to 
the mountains; by which means 


they eſcape the bad effects of the 


unw hole ſome air and water. 

It is to be preſumed, that a 
people accuſtomed to ſee theſe ex- 
ereſcences daily, will not be at all 
ſhocked- at their deformity z but I 
do not find, as ſome writers aſſert, 
that they conſider them as beau- 
ties. I cannot believe that a Val- 
laiſen poet would venture to ad- 
dreſs a copy of verſes to his miſ- 
treſs in ptaiſe of her goiter. To 


judge by the accounts of ſome 


from the fize of a walnut to t 
The ſpecies of idiots I have mentioned above, 
iar to the Vallais, are called Cretins. 
ſerved a kind of ſenſible gradation z namely, from thoſe who, being totally l 
and dumb, and incapable of helping themſelves, give no proof of their exif 
ſenſations ; to others, who are a little more animated 


with 


but the mere ani 


-® I was told by a phyſician of the Vallais, that children are ſometime 
iters ; and I ſaw ſeveral, ſcarce ten 
increaſe to a conſiderable magnitude, check 
have them exceedingly languid and indol 
the Vallais, I obſerved ſome of all propor 


bigneſs of a peck loaf. 


goiters 
Theſe ſwellings, when they 
ration, and render thoſe who 
ring my expedition through 


as pecul 


pollefs ſome faint dawnings of reaſon, 


% fin;” and there are many | 


ah. 


— 


trayelters, one might ſuppoſe 4 
all, theſe people, withou ag 
tion, were gifted with the a 
appendage : whereas, Is (4, 
have beforg remarked; the h. 
ſans, in general, are 3 10 
hardy race of people: and all 
with truth can be afprmsd, 
that goitrous perſons, and idy 
ire more abundant here thanj 
haps in any other part of | 
globe. 

It has been aſſerted lf 
ſome, that the people very my 
reſpect theſe idiots, and even d 
ſider. them as bleſſings from li 
vn; an aſſertion which i; 
ſtrongly contradifted by other, 
made many inquiries in order 

et at the truth of this mat 

pon my queſtioning ſome gent 
men of this country, whom n 
at the baths of Leuk, they tres 
the notion as abſurd and fal 
but whether they ſpoke their 
ſentiments, or were unwilling 
confirm what they thought mig 
lower their countrymen in the 
nion of a ſtranger, will admit pt 
haps of ſome doubt, For 1h; 
fince that time, repeatedly enqu 
ed among the lower fort, and 
convinced, that the common ped 
eſteem them as bleſſings. I hey 
them “ Souls of God, wi 


old, who had very large 


and who are deemed by! 
Among theſe I allo! 


« who prefer theſe idiot-chil- pay the greater attention to thoſe 


1 o thoſewhofe underſtandings unhappy beings, who are incap- 
a, ect; becauſe, as they are able of taking care of themſelves, 


"ile of intentional crimina- Theſe idiors are ſuffered to marry, 
they conſider” them as more #8'well among themſelves as with 
in than the others ofbappineſs others; and thus the breed is, if 


in entirely without ſome good becoming extinR ®, 
han a, as it diſpoſes the parents to 
of | / 


bince L wrote the above letter, I have met with an account of theſe Creti 


allg e Recherches Philoſophiques ſur les Americains.” The ingenious 
compares them with the Blafards of the iſthmus of Darien; a ſpecies of 
yen who reſemble the white negroes. He refers to a memoir written ex- 


ily upon theſe Cretins, by the Count of Mogiron, and read to the Royal 
kery of Lyons: I am ſorry that I have not been able to procure this memoir z 
ſe, from the character given of it by the author of the Recherches Philoſo« 
1c, it muſt contain ſome very curious | remarks, I ſhall, here fubjoin his 
unt of the Cretins, as being, in many reſpects, more ample than mine; 
bing, at the ſame time, that it by no means appears theſe Cretizs are uni 
ly goiters. | 


þegeneration, et à leur tat, qu'aux Cretins qu'on voit en afſez grand nombre 

bys le Valais, et principalement à Sion capitale de ce pays: ils ſont ſourds, 

ap) wg inſenſibles aux coups, et portent des goitres prodigieux qui 
t delcendent 


ſolument ineptes et incapables de penſer; ils n'ont qu'une forte d'attrait 

ſz violent pour leurs beſoins phyſiques, et s'abandonnet aux plaiſirs de 

de toute 5 ſans y ſoupgonner aucune crime, aucune indẽcence. Les 
all 


. labitans du ais regardent ces Cretius comme les anges tutElaires des 

' milles, comme des ſaints; on ne les contrarie ja ais, on les ſoigne avec 
* duitE on n'oublie rien pour leſs amuſer, et pour ſatisfaire leurs gouts et 
ID 


ur appetits; les enfans n'oſent les inſulter, et les vieillards les reſpectent. 
In ont la peau tres livide, et naiſſent Cretins, c'eſt - A- dire auſſi Rupides, auſſi 
nples qu'il eſt poſſible de 1'erre : les annees n'apportent aucun changement 
L leur ẽtat d' abrutiſſement: ils y peilifient judge l mort, et on ne connoit 
pant de remede capable de les tirer de cet aſſoupiſſement de h raiſon, et de 
ate defaillance du corps et de Veſprit, Il y en a des deux ſexes, et on les 
povore également, ſoit qu'ils ſojent hommes ou femmes. Le reſpe& qu'on 
porte à ces perſonnes atteintes du Cretinage, ett fondE ſur leur innocence et 
leu foibleſſe : ils ne ſauroient péeber, parce qu'ils ne Uiftingvent le vice de 
tu; ils ne fauroient nure, parce qu'ils munquent de force, de vaillance, 
a Tenviey et celt juſtement le cas des Blafards, dont la ſtupidit eſt auſſi 
rande que celle des Cretins.” ; 
0 another part he fays, * Mr. De Maugiron attribue les cauſes du Crett- 
Mage dev Vallaiſans à la malproprete, A education, aux chaleurs exceſſives 
a vallees, aux eaux, et aux goitres qui ſont communs à tons les enfans de 
1 Pays : mais il y exifle probablement une autte cauſe ſpecifique, que Fon 
74 plus à porte de connoitre quand on {tra parvenu à obtevir la permiſſion 
aſſequer-un de ces Crtins,” ; 


We Partie, len 


Account 
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| -ture ſtate, Nor is this opi- ſome meaſure, prevented from © 


On ne ſauroit mieux comparer les Blafards quant a leurs facultes, à leur 


juſqu'à la ceinture: ils ſont ni furieux ni malfaiſants, quoiqu 


dee Recherches r fur les Americains, &c, Par Mr. De P——, 
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Tro quitting Trient, we: Blanc; the higheſt moun;, 


|  vicifitude. All theſe ſeveral val- firument “. 


„ _ ANNUAL REGISTER, 1799, 


Our road was very rugged, till toiſes. Mr, De Sau ure, proſe 
Kally before us. tion of ſeveral very conſidera 


There are five glaciers, which mountains. This great impro 


menſe tracts of ice are blended turaliſt, Mr. De Luc, its unce 


' the heights of ſeveral mountains, reciprocally, by barometrial and ge. 


4. 
{ 


| 
Account of the Glaciers of Savoy, lies of ice, which lie chief 
and of Mont Blanc. From the the hollows of the mountains, 
ſame. yu are ſome leagues in length, wi 
, together at the foot of . 

went along ſome narrow val- Europe, and probably of i; 

lies through foreſts of pipes by the K Pay VF 8 | f "= 
fide of the torrent of Trient; and According to the calculi, 
ſoon afterwards entered the valley of Mr. De Luc, (by whose i 


of Orſina, which led us to the provement of the barometer, ; th 
ſmall village of that name: a lit- vations are taken with 2 deer. 7 
- tle way from Trient we entered of accuracy before unattainall any 
+ the dutchy of Faucigny, which be- the height of this mountain abi a 
longs to the King of Sardinia. the level of the ſea is 23914 F go 


we arrived at the vale of Cha» for of natural philoſophy a 
mouny ; the great mountains and neva, has made uſe of the abe 
glaciers of Savoy: riſing majeſti- barometer in meaſuring the ele 


extend almoſt to the plain of the ment of the barometer mark 
vale of Chamouny, and are ſepa- diſtinguiſhed ra in the hiſtory 
rated by wild foreſts, corn-fields, natural philoſophy ; as, befure 
and rich meadows: ſo that im- was rectified by that ingenioun 


with the higheſt cultivation, and tainty was ſo great, that there 


4 ſucceed to each other no relying upon the menſurzii 
the moſt ſingular and ſtriking which had been taken by thati 


[ 


en was by this means that Mr. De Luc found the altitude of the gle 
Butt ; and from thence he took geometrically the elevation of Mont Blanc it 
the Buet. The labours of this celebrated naturaliſt, and his rules for « 


puting heights by the barometer, are to be found in his very valuable A fe 
tiſe, ** Sur les Modifications de Þ Atmoſphere.” Theſe rules are explained 23 


his tables reduced to Engliſh meaſure, by Dr. Maſkelyne, R. A.; 10 
more fully Dr, Horſley, ſecretary to the R Society: both thele h 
tiſes are publiſhed in the Philoſophical TranſaRions for the year 1774. 
The accuracy of the barometrical meaſurements made by Mr. De Lu, 
verified by Sir George Schuckborough, in a number of ingenious expe 
towards aſcertaining the elevation of ſome of the mountains of Savoy, 1 
time before I arrived at Geneva. He followed Mr. De Luc's method; | 


trical obſervations; and he perceived that the former coincided almoſ a 
with the latter. | = 
Having found the elevation of the ſummit of the Mole, a neighbou 
— we yren the ſurface of the lake of Geneva; he took from theoct 
. geometrical altitude of Mont Blanc. | 
During the courſe of theſe experiments, he was enabled to corre ſont? 
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vinced; from the ſitua- 
1 Moot Blanc; from the 
of the mountains around 
Mom its! ſuperior elevation 
» them; and its being ſeen 
eat diſtance from all fides ; 
t is highef than any moun- 
in cviiferland 3 which be- 
doubt, is, next to Mont 
the bigheſt ground in Eu- 
That it is more elevated 
any part of Aſia and Africa, 
p aſſertion that can only be 
e good by comparing the ju- 
«calculations of modern tra- 
8, with the exaggerated ac- 
u of former ones; and by 
ing that there is no mountain 
joſe two quarters of the globe, 
altitude whereof, when ac- 
nely taken, amounts to 2, 400 
8“, $1; 7.52 


chaps in no inſtance has the 


pination. of man been more 


ive, or more given to ampli- 
jon, than in aſcertaining. the 
thts of mountains. I have 
| conſiderably amuſed to-day 
N conſidering this article in 


errors that had 


crept into Mr. De Luc's computations ; to improve ſtill 


95 
Gruner's deſcription- of the Swiſs 
glaciers. In one of the chapters, 
be has given the altitude of ſome 
of the moſt remarkable mountains 
of the globe, agreeably to the 
calculations of ſeveral famous geo- 


graphers and travellers, both an- 
tient and modern. . 


% 


According to Strabo, the ] Toiſes 
higheſt mountain ofthe 
ancient world was a- 
bout - — 

According to Riccioli - 

According to Father Kir- 
cher, who took the 
elevations of mountains 
by the ungertain me- 
thod of meaſuring their 
ſhadows, | 
Etna is = - 
The Pike of Teneriff 
Mount Athos — 20,000 
Lariſſa in Egypt - 28,000 


But theſe ſeveral calculations 


3,414 
58,216 


4,900 
10,000 


are evidently ſo extravagant, that 


their exaggeration cannot but 
ſtrike the moſt common obſerver, 
If we conſult the more + modern 


and 


kr the diſcoveries of the latter; and has facilitated the means of taking ele- 
Is, by ſimplifying the tables and rules neceſſary for that purpoſe. 


de height 


b2 feet 


Mont Blanc, according to Sir George Schuckborough, 'is 
perpendicular above the level of the ſea; according to Mr. De 


23917 French toiſes; which, reduced to our meaſure, gives 15,303 feet; 


mon of the French to the Engliſh foot, be nearly 
anudering the fraction. The difference is only 3 59 feet. 


as 15 to 16, with- 


[See Sir George Schuckborough's Obſervations mude in Savoy. ] 
Piffer indeed computes the height of the Scherecthborz (the moſt 


led of the Alps in the canton of 


[rel of the ſea: a calculation, 
ad, For although, 
tlelf exact; yet as he 


Berne) as equal to 2,400 toiſes above 
however, which 1s probably ſomewhat ex- 
I am informed, his method of taking elevations 
oes not correct the difference occaſioned by the 


Wons of the atmoſphere ; he conſequently aſſigns too great an height. 


theleſs, as he accurate] 
my be eaſil 


und to 


y preſerves the different proportions, this exaggera- 
reduced to the true ſtandard. Probably the Schereckborn 
the higheſt mountain, of the old world, excepting Mont 


Pp "der to determine with abſolute certainty that Mont Blanc is the high- 
nok the old world, it would be neceſſary to eſtimate, by the ſame —_ 


- N * 


and rational accounts, it 
that the Pike of Teneriff and 
tna have deen frequently ſu- 
poſed to be the higheſt moun- 
* tains of the globe. The former is 
eſtimated by ſome natural philo- 

ſophers, to be 3. ooo toiſes above 
the level of the ſea; but ac- 
| carding to Feuillée, this elevation 
Ca. is reduced to 2,070 toiſes (and 
* this meaſurement too is probably 
, ſome what beyond the truth)where- 

- © as Etna, by the accurate compu- 
: tations of Mr. De Sauſſure, riſes 


only * 1672 toiſes above he fea. 
om theſe obſervations, . 
as well as from thoſe which have 


So that 


deen made other travellers, 
whoſe {ki]] may be depended upon, 


e menſuration, Mont Blanc, the Schereckhorn, the Pike of Tan 
* mountains of the Moon in Africa, the Taurus, and the Caucaſus, 
E -- The latter have long been deemed the 


© philoſophers, upon conſidering the 
"2 1 the European, doch in dept 


5 


5 But conj 
and till ſome 


tions, that the higheſt 


N. B. Throughout the text 
' © of ſ French feet. 


105984: who fays, 


I . « ſure, in 1773, which that 
will ſerve to ſhew that this 


| « the old world; and that Veſuvius, placed upon Mount 
<« be equal to the height of Mont Blanc, which I take to be the molt ce 


„ 06, 2 in Europe, Aha, and Africa.” 


© rate oblerver. 


© Height of ZEtna, according to hy ER OY 
Of Veſuvius, according to Mr. De Sauſſure — — 
Of both together — — * — — 


D 


* 


Veſuvius taken together 
* 


% 
* 
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. te it will appear that there uy 


reaches, according to Cond 


After above fourteen hours 


and breadth, have drawn from then 
t, that the Afiati& mountains are much more elevated 
are now baniſhed from natural philoſy 
on of ſufficient ability ſhall ſhew from undoubted ck 
part of the Caucaſus riſes more than 1 5,000 feet i 
the level of the ſea, Mont Blanc may be fairly conſidered as more elevated 
I have made uſe of the French toiſe, & 


About 16,660 Engliſh feet. According to Sir George Schuckb 
„ have ventured to compute the height of this ch 
„ mountain from my own tables, though from an obſervation of Mr. De 


ntleman. obligingly communicated to ms 
olcano is by no means the higheſt mouot 


happy to find my conjectures corroborated by that ingenious i 
Sir George 
2 3 Mont Hlanc, according to Sir George 


— Iz 
ce or the height of Mont Blanc above that of tna * 


- 
* 


* 


mountains, except thoſe in 
rica, (the elevation 


to above 3,000 toiſes) which 
equal in height to Mont Bla 

The acceſs to Mont late 
been hitherto found impradici 
About two months ago four 
bitants of Chamouny attempte 
reach it; and ſet out from 
vilage at ten in the erer 


violent fatigue, employed in 
ing rugged and dangetoy 
cents, in' crofling fevera| 

of ice, and large plains of 
which was in ſome parts ſo l 


that they ſunk in it down U 


igheſt mountains of Aſia; and 
uperiority which the eaſtern 


tna, would 


— 


* 


— 


NATURAL 


found themſelves upon 
e e Mont Blanc. 
belt fight it appeared ſcarce a 

e diſtant: however, they ſoon 
oreted that the clearneſs of 
ur, the extraordinary white- 
& of the ſnow, and the height 
hat mountain, made it ſeem 


ey perceived with regret, that it 
id require at leaſt four hours 
ore to arrive at it, even ſup- 
fog it were practicable. But 


id the vapours towards the ſum- 
it of Mont Blanc began to ga- 
er into clouds; they were oblig- 
d to return without 28 ac- 
pliſhed their enterpriſe. They 
ad no time to loſe : and as they 
ere returning in great haſte, one 
the party flipped down in at · 


He had in bis hand a long 
ole, fpiked with iron, which he 
ad truck into the ice on the 


ha 
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ter than it was in reality; and, 


s the day was now far advanced, 


npting to leap over a chaſm of 


According to Sir George Schuckborough, the ſummit to which t 
more than 13, ooo feet above the Mediterranean. — 
pot ſeem to have taken ſufficient precautions for ſo perilous an enterprize ; for 
e expedition was not only hazardous t 
gung and too difficult to be accompli 
bupht to have ſet out in the morning, have taken furs with them, and, if poſſi- 
le have found ſome proper place in Which to have paſſed the night. If that could 
le been accompliſhed, and if by any means they could have guarded themſelves 
Wanſt the piercing cold, they would have been ſufficiently refreſhed the next 
morning to purſue their expedition ; and would not have _ themſelves, after 
Wrancing within four hours of Mont Blanc, fo fatigued and terrified as to be 
able to proceed ; nor the day ſo far ſpent, that, had they gone on, they muſt 

ſe been overtaken by darkneſs, and would probably. have either fallen down one 
if the precipices, or have periſhed with cold. 3 


HISTORY. 9% 
other ſide of the opening 3 and 
upon this he hung dreadfully fuſ- | 


er for a few moments, until 


e was taken out by his compa- 
nions. The danger he bad juſt 
eſcaped, made ſuch an impreſſion 
upon him, that he fainted away, 
and continued for ſome time in 
that ſituation: he was at length, 
however, brought to himſelf, and, 
though conſiderably bruiſed; he 
ſufficiently recovered to be able to 

o on; They did not arrive at 

hamouny till eight that evening, 
after having paſſed two and twenty 
hours of inconceivable fatigue, 
and being more than once in dan- 
ger of loſing their lives in thoſe 
deſotate regions; but, as ſome 
ſort of recompence for fo much 
danger and fatigue, they have the 
ſatisfaction, at leaſt, to boaſt of 
having approached nearer to Mont 
Blane than any former adventut- 
ers“. 


| Jam, &c. 


. Iv ; 
Theſe perſons however do 


OA 


2 00 degree, but it was alſo too fa- 


within twenty-four hours. T 


% 
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might break off 


* 
— 


ment rendered very muddy, he 


* 
, 
ones 
* 


_- water for a time. 


-_ 


8 8 


* hw 


* 
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8 of the late Dr. Knight's 
making artificial Load- 
; Mr. Benjamin Wil- 
ſon; F. R. S. - 
{From 
HE method of making arti- 


Me 


the Philoſophical TranſaQions,] 


- 
- 
— 
* 
A 
* 


w 7; facial Loadſtones, as it was 


diſcovered and practiſed by the 
late Dr. Gowin Knight, bein 
unknown to the public, and 

myſelf having been frequently 
preſent when the doctor was em- 
ployed in the moſt 3 
of that curious proceſs, I thought 


2 communication thereof would 
be agreeable to you and the phi- 


loſophic world, : - 27515 
The method was this: having 


Provided himſelf with a large 


N of clean filings of iron, 
ie put them into a large tub that 
was more than one-third filled 
with clean water: he then, with 
great; labour, worked the tub to 
and fro for many hours together, 


that the friction between the 


grains of iron by this treatment 

uch fmaller parts 
as would remain ſuſpended in the 
The obtain- 
ing of thoſe very ſmall particles 


zin ſufficient quantity ſeemed to 


him to be one of the principal de- 
fiderata in the experiment. 
The water being by this treat- 


- 


* I 98 1 ö 1 8 
; 3 In 8 4 3 WP 2 : 


- 
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poured the fame into 2 cle 
earthen veſſel, leaving the filings 
behind; and when the water bad 
ſtood long enough to become clear, 
be poured it out carefully, withs 
out diſturbing ſuch of the iron ſe- 
diment as ſtül remained, which 
now appeared reduced almoſt to 
impalpable powder. This powder 
was afterwards removed into ano- 
ther veſſel, in order to dry it; 
but as he had not obtained a pro- 
per quantity thereof, by this one 


ſtep, he was obliged to repeat the 


proceſs many times, 

Having at laſt procured enough 
of this very fine powder, the next 
thing to be done was to make 2 


ſus it, and that with ſome ve- 


icle which would contain a con- 
fiderable quantity of the phlogi- 
ſtic principle; for this purpoſe he 
bad recourſe to linſeed oil, in pre- 
ference to all other fluids. 
With theſe two ingredients only 
he made a ſtiff paſte, and took 
particular care to knead it well be- 
fore he moulded it into convent- 
ent ſhapes. : 
Sometimes, whilſt the paſte con. 
tinued in its ſoft ſtate, he would 
put the impreſſion. of a ſeal upon 
the ſeveral pieces: one of which 
is in the Britiſh Muſeum. 


This paſte was then put upon 


wood, and ſometimes on tiles, in 


r dry it before 4 
ordes to bake © y 5 


* 


arderate fire, at a foot diſtance or 
bouts. | | 
The goctor found, that a mo- 
rate fre was moſt proper, be- 
aſe 4 greater degree of heat 
Lace the compoſition frequently 
& in many places. 

The time 1 for the bak- 
5 or drying of this paſte was ge- 
perally five or ſix hours before it 
Unided a ſufficient degree of 
L.rineſs, When that was done, 
id the ſeveral baked pieces were 
become cold, he gave them their 
wnetic virtue in any direction 
e pleaſed, by placing them be- 
een the extreme ends of his 
ige magazine of artificial mag- 
eis for a few ſeconds or more, as 
ſaw occaſion. ob 

By this method the virtue they 
quired was fuch, that when any 
ne of thoſe pieces was held be- 
ween wo of his heſt ten guinea 
urs, with its poles purpoſely in- 
ried, it immediately of itſelf 
med about to recover its na- 
ral direction, which the force 
| thoſe very powerful bars was 
t ſufficient to counteract. 

| r 
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Method to make Potatoe-Bread 
without the Admixture of Flour, 
by M. Parmentier, Member of 
te Callege of Pharmacy, Royal 
Cenſor, Cc. of the Royal Printing 
Ofice at Paris, 


Of the STAR Cn. 


HE potatoes muſt be well - 


waſhed; they muſt be ground 


ve with the affiftance of- a tin 

; they are thereby converted 
W 2 liquid paſte, which muſt 
tdiluted in water, and well agi- 
un order to empty it into a 


ated 
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tatoes contains three ounces o 


ſtance and extractive matter, and 


\ 
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ſieve placed over a proper veſſel. 
The water paſſes witk the ſtarch of 
the potatoes; this ſtarch muſt be 
well waſhed in ſeveral waters; it 
is to be divided into ſmall pieces, 
and expoſed to the air, in order to 


dry it: it is of a moſt exquiſite 


whiteneſs. The ſubſtance which 
remains in the fieve is the moſt 
fibrous part; it muſt be dried af- 
ter all the moiſture is preſſed out 
of it; it may be uſed in the com- 
poſition of brown bread, or may 
IN in that ſtate to poultry. 
emarks.—One pound of po- 


ſtarch, two ounces of fibrous ſub- 


eleven ounces of vegetative wa- 
ter. Theſe ſubſtances vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the ſoil 
and the ſpecies of the potatoe. Tt 
is to clear this root from the fu- 
perabundance of water which it 
contains, and to ſeparate the ſtarch 
from the other ſubſtances which 
conſtitute the potatoe, that the 
fore going proceſs is put in prac- 
tice. You may, in lieu of a raſp, 
which renders the operation te- 
dious, ſubſtitute a broad wheel 
with double parallel ſpokes, upon 
the ſame axis or axletree, ſhod 
with plate iron, ſtamped with 
holes, inſtead of bands of iron, or 
any other inftrument ; beſides, ne- 
ceſſity and practice will ſoon clear 
up that point. 


The ſtarch extracted from po- 


tatoes has this ad vantage; that it 
may be kept for many years with- 
out the leaſt alteration, and will 
{till ſubſiſt without corruption, 
or untouched in a frozen pota- 
toe, even when animals will not 


eat it. 


Of the Pulp.—Put the potatoes 
in boiling water; when they are 
H 2 a boiled 


* 


— 
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boiled, enough, caſt away the wa- 
ter, and peel them; and, with 
the aſſiſtance of a wooden roller, 
reduce them into a paſte, which, 
by grinding, grows ſtiff and elaſ- 


tic. When there are no more 


clots or lumps in the whole maſs, 
then the pulp is in perfection. 


Remarks. — The parts which 


conſtitute the potatoe are in its 
natural ſtate divided; after boil- 
ing, theſe parts are fo united as 
to be but one homogeneous maſs. 
The ftarch, the fibrous ſubſtance 
which floated, as one may ſay, 
in the vegetative water, are in it 
diſſolve d. | 
It is from this very ſimple ope- 
ration that the whole fabrication 
of potatoe-bread depends; with- 
out it, no panification : moreover, 
the potatoe muſt neceſſarily be in 
that ſtate when we intend to mix 
it with any other grain, ſuch as 
buck-wheat, barley, or oats : un- 
der any other form, its union with 
theſe ſorts of grain will make, at 
beſt, but a coarſe bread, 

Of the Bread.-- Take five pounds 
of dried ftarch, and five pounds of 
the pulp; diſſolve a ſuitable quan- 
tity of leaven or yeaſt in warm 
water the eve or night before, 
The mixture being exactly made, 
let it lie all night in a kneading 
trough, well covered and kept 
warm until the next day ; this is 
the ſecond leaven ; then add five 

unds more of ſtarch, and the 
ame quantity of pulp, and knead 
it well. The water muſt be in 
proportion as a fifth part, that is 
to ſay, that upon twenty pounds 
of paſte there muſt be five pounds 
of the water. You muſt obſerve 

that the water be uſed as hot as 
pPoſſible. 


1 


muſt be equally and moderate 


The paſte being 


a comp. 
kneaded, it muſt be diridel | 
ſmall loaves : this bread require. 
flow preparation, and the ore uy b 


heated: it will require two ho 
baking. 
The ſalt with which they ſe 
ſon the bread in ſome proving 
is alſo neceſſary for this: tg 
quantity depends on the taſte 
but half a drachm ſeems to be ſu 
ficient. | 
Any one may eaſily concei 
that this abſtrat cannot wha 
give an idea of the proceſs, a 
that thoſe who have the fabric 
tion of this bread at heart n 
be obliged to have recourſe 
their own experience, becauſe 1 
exact account is to be 'expette 
when a new preparation is to | 
performed. 


Deſcription of a moſt effetual Me! 
of ſecuring Buildings againſt Fi 
2— by Charles Lord Vi 
count Mahon, F. R. S. 

[From the Philoſophical Tranfactiom 


HE new and very {ing 

method which I have dilc 
vered of ſecuring every kind 
building (even though conftruti 
of timber) againſt all danger 
fire, may very properly be divid 
into three parts ; namely, unde 
flooring, extra-lathing, and inte 
ſecuring, which particular metht 
may be applied, in part of 
whole, to different buildings, 
cording to the various Ctrcvi 
ſtances attending their conkns 
tion, and according to the degr 
of accumulated fire, to which en 


of theſe buildings may be cape 


un the different uſes to which 
hey are meant to be appropriat- 
4 The method of under-fleoring 
uy be divided into two parts ; 
. into ſingle and double under- 


is as follows : A common ſtrong 
Lib, of about one quarter of an 
ch thick (either of oak or fir) 
Lald be nailed againſt each fide 
f every joiſt, and of every main 
nber, which ſupports the floor 
tended to be ſecured. Other 
nilar laths ought then to be 
wiled the whole length of the 
its, with their ends butting 
inſt each other: theſe are what 
call the fillets, The top of each 
let ought to be at one inch and 
half below the top of the joints 
* timbers againſt which they are 
niled, Theſe fillets will then 
um, as it were, a ſort of ſmall 
dre on each fide of all the joiſts. 
When the fillets are going to be 
tiled on, ſome of the rough plaſ- 
ter hereafter mentioned muſt be 
read with a trowel all along that 
ke of each of the fillets which is 
lay next to the joiſts, in order 
that theſe fillets may be well bed- 
led therein, when they are nailed 
on, ſo that there ſhould not be 
ay interval between the fillets 
and the joiſts, A great number 
of any common laths (either of 
vt or fir} muſt be cut nearly to 
the 2 of the width of the in- 
terrals between the joiſts. Some 
of the rough plaſter referred to 
adore 7 to be ſpread with a 
towel, ſucceſſively upon the top 
df all the fillets, and along the 
ides of that part of the joiſts which 
* between the top of the fillets 
nd the upper edge of the joiſts, 
t pieces of common laths 
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Themethod of ſingle under-floor- 
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juſt mentioned ought (in order to 
fill up the intervals between the 
Joiſts that ſupport the floor) to be 
laid in the contrary direction to 
the joiſts, and cloſe together in a 
row, ſo as to touch one another, 
as much as the want of ſtraitneſs 
in the laths will poſſibly allow, 
without the laths lapping over 
each other; their ends muſt reſt 
upon the fillets ſpoken of aboye, 
and they ought to be well bedded 
in the rough plaſter. It is not 
proper to uſe any nails to faſten 
down either theſe ſhort pieces of 
laths, or thoſe ſhort pieces here- 
after mentioned. | 

Theſe ſhort pieces of laths 
ought then to be covered with one 
thick coat of the rough plaſter 
ſpoken of hereafter, which ſhould 
be ſpread all over them, and which 


ſhould be brought, with a trowel, 


to be about level with the tops 
of the joiſts, but not above them. 
This rough plaſter in a day or 
two ſhould be trowelled all over 
cloſe home to the ſides of the 
Joiſts ; but the tops of the joiſts 
ought not to be any ways covered 
with it. 
The method of double under-floor- 
is, in the firſt part of it, ex- 


actly the ſame as the method juſt 


deſcribed, The fillets and the 
ſhort pieces of laths are applied 
in the ſame manner: but the coat 
of rough plaſter ought to be lit- 
tle more than half as thick as 
the coat of rough plaſter applied 
in the method of ſingle under-floor- 
ing. | 
40 the method of double under- 
flooring, as faſt as this coat of 
rough plaſter is laid on, ſome more 
of the ſhort pieces of laths, cut as 
above directed, muſt be laid in 
the intervalsbet een the joiſts upon 
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" *hefirſtcoatof rough plaſter ; and 
each of theſe ſhort laths mull be, 
one after the other, bedded dee 
and quite ſound into this 2 ar 


"af dragged 
_ plaſter, and well intermixed with 


plaſter whilſt it is ſoft. Theſe 


mort pieces of laths ſhould be laid 


alſo as cloſe as poſſible to each 
other, and in the, ſame direction 


.. as the firſt layer of ſhort laths. 


A coat of the ſame kind of 
rough plaſter ſhould therbe ſpread 


-over this ſecond layer of ſhort 


'laths, as there was upon the firſt 
layer above deſcribed. This coat 
of rough plaſter ſhould (as above 
directed for the method of fngle 
under flooring) be trowelled level 
with the tops of the joiſts, but 
it ought not to riſe above them. 
The ſooner this ſecond coat of 
rough plaſter is ſpread upon tae 
ſecond layer of ſhort laths juſt 
mentioned the better, What fol- 


los is common to the method of 


fingle as. well as to that of double 


, wnder-fl 


Common coarſe lime and hair 
(ſuch as generally ſerves for the 


f 1 g up coat in plaſtering) may 


e uſed for all the purpoſes before 
or hereafter mentioned; but it is 


conſiderably cheaper, and even 


much better, in all theſe caſes, to 
make uſe of hay inſtead of hair, 
in order to prevent the plaſter- 
work from cracking. The hay 
ought to be chopped to about three 
inches in length, but no ſhorter, 
One meaſure of common rough 
and, two meaſures of flacked 
lime, and three meaſures but not 


leſs off chopped hay, will prove 
in general, a very good- propor- 


tion, when ſufficiently beat up to- 


gether in the manner of common 


mortar, The hay muſt be well 
in this kind of rough 


it ; but the hay ought never to} 
put in, till the two other ngrg 
dients are well beat up togethy 


with water. This rough pla 


ought never to be made thin f. 
any of the work mentioned 
this paper. The ſtiffer it is f 
— | Mp it be not too 6 
to be ſpread properly upon 1} 
laths. - If the 8 
required to be laid very ſoon, 
fourth or a fifth part of qu 
lime in powder, very well mint 
with this rough plaſter juſt befor 
it is uſed, will cauſe it to dry ye 
ry faſt, 

I bave * this method 
an extenſive work with great ad 
vantage. In three weeks th 
rough plaſter grows perfeRly ; 
The rough plaſter, ſo made, uz 
be applied at all times of 
year with the greateſl ſucceſ 
The eaſieſt method, by much, 
reducing quick lime to powder is 
dropping a ſmall quantity of wat 
on the lime-ſtone, a Intle whil 
before the powder is intended 
be uſed ; the lime will ſtill! 
tain a very ſufficient degree ( 
hear. | 
When the rough plaſter-wor 
between the joiſts has got thc 
roughly dry, it ought to be ch 
ſerved, whether or not, there 
any ſmall cracks in it, part 
larly next to the joiſts. If ther 
are any, they ought to be walhe 


over with a bruſh, wet. with an 


tar-waſh, which will effectual 
cloſe them; but there will net 
be any cracks at all, if the cj 
hay and the quick line be prope! 


made uſe of. 


The mortar-waſh I make uſe df 
is merely this. About two mer 
ſures of quick lime, and one me 


fure of common ſand, ſhouldt 
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into a pail, and ſhould be 
Pied - with water, til the 
mater grows very thick, ſo as to be 
moſt of the conſiſtency of a thin 
jelly, This waſh, when uſed, will 
cow dry in a few minutes. 
Before the flooring boards are 
kid, a (mall, quantity of very dry 
common ſand ſhould be ftrewed 
ger the rough plaſter-work, bur 
wet over the tops of the joiſts. The 
find ſhould be ſtruck ſmooth with 
un bollow rule, which ought to 
he about the length of the diſtance 
from joiſt to joiſt, and of about 
ne eighth of an inch curvature ; 
hich rule, paſſing over the ſand 
a the ſame direQion with the 
joiſts, will cauſe the ſand to lay 
ther rounding in the middle of 
he interval between each pair of 
pits, The flooring boards may 
ben be laid and faſtened down in 
de uſual manner; but very parti- 


lar attention muſt be paid to 


de taugh plaſter-work-and to the 
nd being moſt perfectly dry be- 
dre the boards are laid, for fear 
| the dry-rot; of which how- 
ſer there is no kind of danger, 
ben this precaution is made uſe 
. The method of under- flooring 
bave alſo applied with the ut- 
bolt ſucceſs, to a wooden ſtair- 
ale, It is made to follow the 
ape of the ſteps, but no ſand is 


kid upon the rough plaſter-work 


Þ this caſe, 
The method of extra-lathing 
ay be applied to cieling joiſts, 
d ſloping roofs, and to wooden 
itions, It is ſimply this: as 
le laths are going to be nailed 
, ſome of the above-mentioned 
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rough plaſter ought to be ſpread 
between theſe laths and the joiſts 


(or other timbers) againſt which 
theſe laths are to be nailed. The 


laths ought to be nailed very cloſe 
to each other, When either of the 


ends of any-of the laths laps over. 


other laths, it ought to be attend- 


ed to, that theſe ends be bedded 
ſound in ſome of the ſame kind of 
rough plaſter, This attention is 
equally neceſſary for the ſecond 
layer of laths hereafter menti- 
oned. | | 

The firſt layer of laths ought 
to be covered with a pretty thick _ 
coat of the ſame rough pfaſter 
ſpoken of above. A-ſecond layer 
of laths ought then to be nailed 
on, each lath being, as it is put 
on, well ſqueezed and bedded 
ſound into the ſoft rough plaſter. 
For this reaſon, no more of this 
firit coat of rough plaſter ought to 
be laid on at a time than what 
can be immediately followed with 
the ſecond layer of laths. 

The laths of this ſecond layer 
ought to be laid as cloſe to each 
other as they can be, to allow of 
4 proper clench for the rough 
plaſter. The laths of the ſecond 
layer * may then be plaſtered over 
with a coat of the ſame kind of 
rough plaſter, or it may be plaſ- 
tered over in the uſual manner. 

The third method; which is that 
of inter-ſecuring, is very ſimilar, 
in moſt reſpeRs, to that of under- 
flooring ; but no ſand is afterwards 
to be laid updn it, Inter- ſecuring, 
is applicable to the ſame parts of 
a building as the methcd of extra- 
lathing juſt deſcribed ; but it is 


* If a third layer of laths be immediately nailed on, and be covered with a 
rd coat of rough plaſter, I then call the method treble latbing; but this method 
ble lathing can almoſt in no caſe be required. 

H 4 


not 


not often 


n neceſſary to be. made 


uſe off. | 
I F have made a prodigious num- 
ber of experiments upon every part 
of theſe different methods. I 
cauſed a wooden building to be 
conſtrued at Chevening in Kent, 
in order to perform them in the 
moſt natural manner, The me- 
thods of extra- latbhing and double 
under. flooring were the only ones 
made uſe of in that building. 
On the 26th of September 1777, 
FT had the honour to repeat ſome 
of my experiments before the pre- 
fident and ſome of the fellows of 
the Royal Society, the Lord May- 
or and Aldermen of the city of 
London, the committee of city 
lands, ſeveral of the foreign mi- 
niſters, and a great number of 
other perſons. | 

The firſt experiment was to fill 
the lower room of the building 
{which room was about twenty-fix 
feet long by ſixteen wide) full of 
— and faggots, mixed with 
combuſtibles, and to ſet them all 
on fire. The heat was ſo intenſe, 
that the * of the windows was 
melted like ſo much common ſeal- 
ing wax, and run down in drops, 
yet the flooring boards of that very 
room were not burnt through, nor 
was one of the fide timbers, floor- 
Joifts, or cieling joiſts damaged in 
- 'the ſmalleſt degree; and the per- 
ſons who went into the room im- 
mediately over the room filled 
with fire, did not perceive any ill 
effects from it whatever, even the 


floor of that room being perfectly 


cool during that enormous con- 
flagration immediately under- 
neath. 

I then cauſed a kind of wooden 
building of full fifty feet in 
Jeogth, and of three ſtories high 
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* 
* 


! . 


in the middle, to be ered 
cloſe to one end of the ſecured 
wooden houſe. I filled and ch. 
vered this building with aboye 
eleven hundred large kiln faggots 
and ſeveral loads ot dry ſhavings, 
and I ſet this pile on fire, The 
height of the flame was noe 
than eighty-ſeven feet perpendi. 
cular from the ground, and the 
graſs-upon a bank, at a hundred 
and fifty feet from the fire, was 
all ſcorched ; yet the ſecure 
wooden building, quite contiguous 
to this vaſt heap of fire, was not 
at all damaged, except ſome pant 
of the outer coat of plaſter-work: 

This experiment was intendel 
to repreſent a wooden town d 
fire, and to ſhew how effeQual 
even a wooden building, if ſecu 
ed according to my new method 
would ſtop the progreſs of thy 
flames on that fide, without an 
aſſiſtance from fire- engines, &c 

The laſt experiment I made ih 
day was, the attempting to by 
a wooden ftair-caſe, ' ſecured ac 
cording to my ſimple methode 
under- flooring. The underſide ( 
the ſtair- caſe was extra-lathed, & 
veral very large kiln faggots we 
laid, and kindled, under the ſtar 
caſe, round the ſtairs and upo 
the ſteps ; this wooden ſtair-l 
notwithſtanding reſiſted, as If 
had been of fire-ſtone, all the i 
tempts that were made to c 
ſume it. I have fince made i 
other ſtill ſtronger fires upon ti 
ſame ſtair-caſe, without has! 


ed, quite 1 


repaired it, having, moreorireq 
filled the ſmall place in which e 
ſtair-caſe is, entirely with ſut an 
ings and large faggots ; but iſe 


ſtair-caſe is however, {till ſa 
ing, and is but little 
maged. | 


— 


oft houſes it is neceſſary 
a eo the floors; and that 


cording to the method of % 
-florring already deſcribed. 
de extra expence of it (all ma- 
rials included) is only about nine- 
& per ſquare yard, unleſs there 
Gould be particular difficulties at- 
ending the execution, in which 
iſe, it will vary a little. When 
wick lime is made uſe of, the ex- 
ence is a trifle more. The extra- 
wence of the method of extra- 
bing, is no more than fix-pence 

ſquare yard for the timber, 
de-walls, and partitions; but for 
he cieling about nine- pence per 
quare yard. No extra- lathing is 
eceſſary in the generality of 


houſes, 


firuftions for cultivating and curin 
Tobacco in England. From Me 


Carver's Treatiſe on that Subject. 


N beſt ground for raiſing 
the plant is a warm rich ſoil, 
ot ſubject to be over-run with 
weeds ; for from theſe it muſt be 
totally cleared. The ſoibin which 
tgrows in Virginia is inclining to 
andy, conſequently warm and 
light; the nearer therefore the na- 
wreof the land approaches to that, 
tte greater probability there is of 
ts fouriſhing here. The ſituation 
moſt preferable for a plantation is 
tle ſouthern declivity of a hill, or 
| ſpot that is ſheltered from the 
dithing north winds which ſo 
nequently blow, during the ſpring 


my tine the plants muſt enjoy a 
* Current of air; for if that be 
Poltrutted they will not proſper. 

As the tobacco plant, being an 
jad), is only to be raiſed from 


ngle 1 


wonths, in this iſland. But at tbe. 


%. 
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ſeed, the greateſt care in purchaſ- 


ing theſe is neceſſary ; leſt by ſow- 
ng ſuch as is not good, we loſe, 
with the expected crop, the ſeaſon. 
The different ſorts of the feeds not 
being diſtinguiſhable from each 
other, nor the goodneſs to be aſ- 
certained by their appearance; 
the purchaſer ſhould, apply te a 
perſon of character in that pro- 
feſſion. In deſcribing the manner 
in which the plant ought to be 
raiſed from the ſeed, as well as 
in the ſucceeding progreſs, I ſhall 
confine myſelf to the practice of 
the northern colonies of America, 
as theſe are more parallel in their 
latitude to England, 

About the middle of April, or 
rather ſooner in a forward ſpring, 
ſow the ſeed in beds firſt prepared 
for the purpoſe with ſome warm 
rich manure. In a cold ſpring, 
regular hot-beds would be — 
eligible for this purpoſe; and in- 
deed the gardeners of this country 
are perſuaded, that the Nicotanja 
cannot be raiſed in any other way; 
but theſe are ſeldom to be found 
in common gardens, and I am 
convinced that if the weather is 
not remarkably ſevere, the 
might be reared without doors, A 
ſquare yard of land, for which a 
ſinall quantity of ſeed is ſufficient, 
will produce above five hundred 
plants, and allow proper ſpace for 


their nurture till they are fit to 


tranſplant, ; 
Having ſown the ſeed in the 
manner direQed, on the leaſt a 
prehenſion of a froſt after the 
plants appear, it will be neceſſary 
to ſpread mats over the beds, ele- 
vated from the ground by poles 
laid acroſs, Theſe however muſt 
be removed in the morning ſoon 
after the ſun appears, that they 
may 
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nay receive as, much benefit as 
Poffible from its warmth, and from 
"whe air. Ia this manner proceed 
till the leaves bave attained the 
ſte of about two inches in length, 
and one in breadth, which they 
will do in about a month, or near 
the middle of May. One invari- 
Able rule for their being able to 


dear removal is, when the fourth 


leaf is ſprouted, and the fifth juſt 
uppears. Then take the opportu- 
mity of the firſt rains, or gentle 
mowers, to tranſplant them into 
ſuch a ſoil and fituation as before 
"deſcribed. The land muſt be 
plowed, or dung up with ſpades, as 
mellow and light as poſſible. Raiſe, 
with the hoe, ſmall hillocs at the 
diſtance of two feet, or a little 
more, from each other, taking 
care that no hard ſods or lumps are 
in it, and then juſt indent. the 
middle of each, without dibbling 
the holes as for ſome ether plants. 
When' your ground is thus pre- 
pared, dig up the plants in a gen- 
"tle manner from their native bed, 
and inſert a plant gently into the 
center of each hilloc, preſſing the 
foil around it with your fingers, 
and taking the greateſt care, dur- 
ing the . that you do not 
break off any of the leaves, which 
are at this time exquiſitely tender. 
If the weather proves dry, after 
they arethus irenh 
be watered with ſoft water, in the 
ſame manner as is uſually done to 
coleworts, or plants of a ſimilar 
kind. From this time great care 
muſt be taken to keep the ground 
' foft, and free from weeds, by often 
ſtirring with your hoe the mould 
round the roots; and pruning off 
the dead leaves that ſometimes are 
found near the bottom of the ſtalk, 
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begins to put forth the branches a 


leaves; if the tobacco is intende( 


choſen to be remarkably powerful 


planted, they muſt 
© the tobacco, and is much bette 


than with any inſtrument, becaul 


5 4 


The difference of this clin, 
ſrom that in which I have be 
accuſtomed to obſerve the progrel 
of this plant, will not permit n 
to direct with certainty the tin 
which is moſt proper to take off th 
top of it, to prevent it from ry 
ning to ſeed, This knowledge c 
only be perfectly acquired by exp 
rience. When it has riſen tow 
wards of two feet, it common 


which the flowers and ſeeds u 
roduced ; but as this expanſgq 
if ſuffered to take place, wou 
drain the nutriment from th 
leaves, and thereby leſſen thei 
ſize and efficacy, it becomes need 
ful at this ſtage to nip off the er 
tremity of the ſtalk, to prevent it 
growing higher. In ſome othe 
climates the top is commonly cy 
off when the plant has fiſtee 


to be a little ſtronger than vſus 
this is done when it has only thi 
teen; and ſometimes, when iti 


eleven or twelve leaves only att 
allowed to expand, Oa the cot 
trary, if the planter is deſirous 
have his crop very mild, he ſuffe 
it to put forth eighteen or twenty 
but in this calculation the threeo 
four lower leaves next the ground 
are not to be reckoned. | 

This is denominated * topping 


done by the finger and thun 


the former cloſe, at the ſame time 
the pores of the plants; wöberen 
when it is done with the /attel, 
the juices are in ſome degrees er 
hauſted. And though this igt 
appear unimportant, yet every m 
thod that tends to give vigow : 


* 


eures ſhould be carefully pur- 
Fed. For the ſame reaſon care 
oſt be ta ken to nip off the ſprouts 
zu will be continually ſpringing 
vt the junction o the leaves 
b the ſtalks. This is termed 
ackering the tobacco, and ou gat 
dhe repeated as often as occaſion 
es. 
he laſt, and not the leaſt con- 
enn in the cultivation of this plant, 
be deſtruction of the worm that 
ature has given it for an er emy, 
ad which like many other Tep- 
les, preys on its bene factor. Lo 
lefiroy theſe, which are the only 
nſe&s that moleſt this "xy; every 
af muſt be carefully ſearch- 
{ As ſoon as ſuch a wound is 
covered, the cauſe of it, who 
ill be found near it, from his un- 


a TT texture, which I ſhall 
I ecatly deſcribe, may be eaſily 
* ruſhed; but the beſt method is to 
nded 


luck it away by the horn, and 
ben cruſh it. Without a conftant 
nention to theſe noxious inſects, 
vbole field of plants may be ſoon 
eltroyed. This is termed * worm- 
og the tobacco; and as theſe 
orm are found moſt predominant 
le latter end of July, and the be- 
ning of Auguſt, they muſt be 
nicularly attended to at that 
alon, . 

have juſt obſerved, that it 
poſſible, without experience, 
potat out the due time for top- 
lg the plant, ſo it is equally as 
pollible to aſcertain the time it 
ll take to ripen in this climate. 
ut can only be known by future 
Mervations; for as ic is at preſent 
ly cultivated in England as an 
ianent for the garden, no par- 
Uar attention has, I believe, 
en litherto beſtowed on the pre- 
on of its leaves. The appa- 


ite, 
e er 
night 
me⸗ 
ur (0 

the 
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rent ſigns, however, of itz matu- 


rity are, that the leaves, as they 


approach a ſtate of ripeneſs, be- 
come more corrugated or rough; 
and when fully ripe, appear mot- 
tled with yellowiſh ſpots on the 
raiſed parts, whilſt the cavities te- 
tain their uſual green colour. They 
are, at this time, alſo thicker than 


they have before been, and are 


covered with a kind of downy vel- 
vet. If heavy rains happen at this 
critical period, they will waſh this 
excreſcent ſubſtance off, and there- 
by damage the plants, In ſuch a 
caſe, if the froſty nights are not 
begun, it is proper to let them 
ſtand a few days longer; when, if 
the weather be more moderate, 
they will recover this ſubſtance 
again. But if a froſt unexpectedly 
happens during the night, they 
muſt be carefully examined in the 
morning before the ſun has — 
influence on them: and tho 


which are found to be covered 


with froſty particles, whether tho- 
roughly ripe or not, muſt be cut 
up: for though they may not all 
appear to be arrived at a ſtate of 
maturity, yet they cannot be far 


from 11, and will differ but little 
in 2 from thoſe that are 


perfectly ſo. 
Having now given every inſtrue- 
tion that occurs to my memory re- 


lative to the culture of the plant, 


I ſhall deſcribe the worm that in- 
feſts it, It is of the horned ſpecies, 
and appears to be peculiar to this 
plant; ſo that in many parts of Ame- 
rica it is diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the Tobacco-worm, The fiſt 
time it is diſcernible is when the 

lants have gained about half their 
feight it then appears to be near- 
ly as large as a gnat ;. ſoon after 
which it lengthens into a 2 

an 
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und by degrees increaſes to the 
Bze of a man's finger. In ſhape 
it, is regular from its head to its 
tail, without any diminution at 
either extremity : indented or rib- 
bed round at equal diſtances, near- 
iy a quarter of an inch from each 
other, and having at every one of 
theſe divitons a pair of claws, by 
which it faſtens itſelf to the plant, 
Its mouth, like that of the cater- 
Pillar, is placed under the fore- 
part of the head. On the top of 
the head, between the eyes, grows 
a horn about half an inch in length, 
and greatly reſembling a thorn ; 
the extreme part of which is 
brown, of a firm texture, and 
ſmarp-pointed. By this horn, as 
before obſerved, it is uſually 
plucked from the leaf. | 
When the plant is fit for gather- 
ing, on the firſt morning that pro- 
miſes a fair day, before the ſun is 
"riſen, take a long knife, and hold- 
"ing the ſtalk near the top with one 
band, fever it from its root with 
the other, as low as poſſible. Hav- 
ing done this, lay it gently on the 
ground, and there let it remain 
expoſed to the ſun throughout the 
day, or until the leaves are en- 
tirely wilted, as it is termed in 


America; that is, till they become 
limber, and will bend any way 


without breaking. If, on the 
contrary, the rain ſhould conti- 
nue without any intervals, and the 
plant appears to be full ripe, they 
muſt be cut down and houſed im- 
mediately. This muſt be done, 
however, with great care, that 
the leaves, which are in this tate 
very brittle, may not be broken. 
Being placed under proper ſhel- 


ter, either in a barn or a covered 


hovel, where they cannot be af- 
feed by the rain or too much 


air, they muſt be thinly ſcatters 
on the floor, and if the ſun dos 
not appear for ſeveral days, ſo th 


they can be laid out again, th 
muſt remain to wilt in that ms 


ner: which is not indeed ſo de 


rable as in the ſun, nor will 4 
tobacco prove quite ſo good. 


When the leaves have acquire 
the flexibility before deſcribed, 
plants muſt be laid in heaps, 


rather in one heap, if the quant 
be not too great, and in abe 


twenty-four hour: they will | 


found to ſweat. But during th 
time, when they have lain for 
little while, and begin to ferm 
it is neceſſary to turn them, d 
the whole quantity may be equi 
fermented, The longer they| 


in this ſituation the darker colou 


ed the tobacco becomes. This 
termed * ſweating the tobacco, 
After they have lain in 
manner for three or four days, 
in a longer time they grow mou 
the plants may be tied togetbe 
pairs and hung acroſs a pole, 
the ſame covered place, a pro 
interval being left between er 
pair, in about a month they! 
be thoroughly dried, and of ap 
er temperature to be taken do 
his ſtate may be aſcertained 
their appearing of the ſamecol 
as thoſe imported from Amen 
with which few are unacquan 
But this can be done at no0% 
ſeaſon than during wet weill 
for the tobacco greatly abound 
with ſalts, it is always affect 
there is the leaſt humidity "1 
atmoſphere, even though f 
bung in a dry place, If the 
be not obſerved, but they if 
moved in dry weather, the k 
will crumble, and a conſider 
waſte will attend its remo 
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1; ſoon as the plants are taken 
Mn, they muſt once more be laid 
x heap, and prefſed with heavy 
of wood for about a week. 
Is climate, however, may re- 

Ire a longer time. 5 Whilft they 
emain in this Rate, it will be ne- 
eſary to introduce your hand fre- 
ently into the heap to, diſcover 
dether the heat be not too in- 
iſe; for in large quantities this 
ll ometunes be the caſe, and 
cofiderable damage will accrue 
um it, When the heat exceeds 
moderate glowing warmth, part 
\the weight by which they are 
unpreſſed muſt be taken away; 
ad the cauſe being removed, the 
elt will ceaſe. This is called 
the ſecond or laſt ſweating,” and 
hen compleated, which it gene- 
ally will be in about the time juſt 


jentioned, the leaves may be 
ripped from the ſtalks for uſe. 


ny omit this laſt operation, but 
akesaway any remaining harſh- 
s, and renders the tobacco more 
low. When the leaves are 
Tpped from the talks, they are to 
tied up in bunches and kept in 
cellar, or any other place that is 
ap; though if not handled in 
weather, but only during a 
in ſeaſon, it is of little conſe- 
ence in what part of the houſe 
F barn they are laid up. At this 
nod the tobacco is thoroughly 
red, and equally proper for ma- 
aQuring as that impotted from 
e colonies. If it has been pro- 
ly managed, that raw fiery taſte 
frequently found in the common 
e tobacco will be totally eradi- 
ied; and though it retains/all 
 firength, will be ſoft and plea\-- 
b i Its fla your. Thoſe who are 
mous in their tobacco in the 


northern colonies of America 
ſprinkle it, when made up into 
rolls for keeping, with ſmall com- 
mon white wines or cyder, inſtead 
of ſalt water, which gives it an 
inexpreſſibly fine fla vour. 

By purſuing the rules which I 
have endeavoured to give in as 
explicit terns as poſſible, country 


gentlemen and landholders in ge- 


neral will be enahled to raiſe much 
better tobacco than that which is 
ufually imported from Maryland 
or Virginia: for notwithſtanding 
there are not wanting prohibitory 
laws in thoſe countries to prevent 
the planters from ſending to mar- 
ket any but the principal leaves, 
yet they frequently, to increaſe 
their profit, ſuffer the ſprouts to 
grow, and mix the ſmaller leaves 
of theſe with the others, which 
renders them much inferior in 
goodneſs. 

The crops that I have reafon to 
believe may be raiſed in England, 
will greatly exceed in flavour and 
efficacy any that is imported from 
the ſouthern colonies ; for though 
northern climates require far more 
care and exactneſs to bring tobacco 
to a proper ſtate of maturity than 
warmer latitudes, yet this tardineſs 
of growth tends 10 impregnate the 
plants with a greater quantity of 
ſalts, and conſequently with that 
aromatic flavour for which it is 
prized, than is to be found in the 
produce of hotter climes, where it 
is brought to a ſtate of perfection, 
from the ſeed, in half the time 
required in colder regions. 

A pound of tobacco raiſed in 
New-England or Nova-Scotia ig 
ſuppoſed to contain as much real 
ſtrength as too pounds from Vit- 
ginla ; and I doubt not but that 

Sear 


| 


t 
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near double the quantity of ſalts 
might be extracted from it by a 
chymical proceſs. . 
I ſhall alſo juſt add, though the 
example- can only be followed in 


articular parts of theſe kingdoms, 

at the Americans uſually chuſe 
for the place where they intend to 
make the. ſeedling-bed, part of a 
copſe, or à ſpot of ground co- 


vered with wood, of which they 


think neceſſary. Having done 


this, they rake up the ſubjacent 


mould, and mixing it with the 
aſhes thus produced, ſow therein 
the ſeed, without adding any other 
manure, or taking any other ſteps. 
Where this method cannot be pur- 
ſued, wood aſhes may be ftrewed 


_ over the mould in which the ſeed 
- is defigned to be flown, 


To the uſes already known, 
there is another to which tobacco 
might be applied, that I believe 


bas never been thought of by Eu- 


ns; and which may render it 
much more eſtimable than any 
other. It has been found by the 
Americans to anſwer the purpoſe 
of tanning leather, as well, if not 
better, than bark ; and was not 


the latter ſo plentiful in their 


country would be generally uſed 
by them inſtead of it. I have 
been witneſs to many experiments 
wherein it has proved ſucceſsful, 
eſpecially on the thinner ſorts of 
hides, and can ſafely pronounce 
it to be, in countries where bark 
is ſcarce; a valuable ſubſtitute for 


*that article. 


burn down ſuch a portion as they 


» Theſe propoſals were printed upon a ſheet of paper ſome two or thre 
ago, and diſtributed. The parts written by Dr, Franklin and Mr, Dai 


are eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 


ced 
ich 
eal 
diſcovered by the Endeavour, ig L 
two iſlands, together as level gal 


generous race, who are diy; 
of corn, fowls, and all quairyy; 
except dogs, 

L Theſe circumſtances being mey 
toned lately in a company of n 
of liberal ſentiments, it was d. 
ſerved that. it ſeemed incumbent 
ſuch a country as this, to comm 
nicate to all others the Cconvenier 
cies of life which we enjoy. 

Dr. Franklin, whoſe life hy 
ever been directed to promote i 
true intereſt of ſociety, ſaid, *| 
*« would with all his heart fi 
* ſcribe to a voyage intended | 
communicate in general tha 
** benefits which we enjoy, | 
countries deſtitute of them 
the remote parts of the globe 
This propofition being wan 
adopted by the reſt of the ca 
pany, Mr. Dalrymple, then pt 
ſent, was induced to offer to 1 
dertake the command on ſuch 
expedition. 

On mature reflection thisſche 
appears the more hanourable 
the national character of any wil 
can be conceived, as it is gi 
ed on the nobleſt principle ot 


de rclen 


*. 


lence, Good, intentions axe. 
2 ie by. lexting them, 
Lai indigeſted ; on this confir, 
500 Mf. Dalrymple was in- 
cod toput the outlines on paper, 
ch are no, publiſhed, that by | 
an communication there may. 
| better opportunity of collecr 
ill the hints, which can, con-. 
eto execute effeQually the ber, 
alent purpoſe , of the expedi- 
i in caſe it ſhould meet With. 
eral approbation. $4 
Jo this ſcheme being ſhewn to · 
Franklin, he communicated 
ſentiments by way of introduc- 
to the following effect. | 
Britain is {aid to have pro- 
iced originally nothing but 
hee, What vaſt advantages 
ave been communicated to her 
the fruits, ſeeds, roots, her- 
ige, animals, and arts of other 
watries! We are by their 
jeans become a wealthy and a 
ighty nation, abounding in 
good things. Does not ſome 
hence ariſe from us towards 
der countries ſtill remaining 
our former ſtate ? | 
britain is now the firſt mari- 
me power in the world, Her 
ps are innumerable, capable 


ſailing all ſeas. Our ſea- 
are equally bold, fkilful 
d hardy; dexterous in ex- 
ng the remoteſt regions, 


unknown countries, though 
ended with the greateſt dan- 
„ The inhabitants of thoſe 
intries, our. fellow men, have 
ves only 3 not knowiag iron, 
cannot build ſhips ; they 
Fe little aſtronomy, and no 
wedge of the compaſs to 
de em: they cannot there- 
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fore come to us, or obtain any of 
* our advantages. From theſe, 
*« circumſtances, does not ſome 
«© duty ſeem to ariſe from us to 
them? Does not Providence by 
* theſe diſtinguiſhing favours- 
* ſeem to call on us to do ſomes. 
*.thing ourſelyes for the co 


1 y 0 g 
* 


- 


«<< jintereſt of humanity ?. 


. Thoſe who. think it their & 
** duty to aſk bread and other. 


* bleſſings daily from heaven, 
** would they not think it equally 
a duty to communicate of thots 
bleſſings when they have re- 
« ceived them; and ſhow their 
«« gratitude.to their great Bene- 
factor by che only means in 
** their power, promoting the ha 

„ pineſs of his Auer children ? 7 
Ceres is ſaid to have made a, 


journey through many countries 


* to teach the uſe of corn, and 
*« the art of raiſing it. For this 
<< fingie benefit the 1 na- 
* tions deified her. How much 
% more may Engliſnmen deſerve 
* ſuch honour, by communicat- 
ing the knowledge and uſe not 
of corn only, but of all the 
other enjoyments earth can pro- 
% duce, and which they are now 
in poſſeſſion of. Communiter bona 


[their form, ſize, and ſtrength, profundere, Deum eff. 


Many voyages have been 
*« undertaken with views of profit 
or of plunder, or to gratify re- 
*« ſentment ; to procure ſome ad- 


uy to engage in voyages vantage to ourſelves, or do ſome 


© miſchief to others: but a voy» 
age is now propoſed to viſit a 


*« diſtant people on the other ſide 


the globe; not to cheat them, 
not to rob them, not to ſeize 
© their lands, or enſlave their 
*« perſons; but merely to do 
them good, and make them, 
bas far as in our power lies, to 

** live 
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connected by a knowledge of ** to be of ſome ſervice 9 
each other, and a mutual ex- country, as well as to tl. 
change of benefits: but a ** poor people, who, bowenerg 


„ ſhould wiſh for a general civi- ** Iated to us, and whoſe inter 
V nzation of mankind, ſince trade do, in ſome degree, conc 


— tt ery 
: ” 


greater extent with people who ſum,” &c. 
' Scheme of a voyage by ſubſcription, to convey the conveniencies of lik 


_ » Fowls, hogs, goats, cattle, corn, iron, & c. to thoſe remote rege 


Wages and 


. 


«live as comfortably as our- © haye the arts and COnvenien, 
A. *"? of life, than it NY 

lt ſeems à laudable wiſh that ** naked ſavages. We may * 
«© All the nations of the earth were ** fore hope in this undertaki 


e (u 
e commercial nation particularly “ tant from us, are in truth 


«is always carried on to much every one who can ſay 


--which are deſtitute of them, and to bring from thence ſuch prod 
tions as can be cultivated in this kingdom to the advantage of 
ciety, in a ſhip under the command of Alexander Dalrymple. 


Catt or bark, from the coal trade, of 350 ton, eſtimated { 
at about — — — „ 
Extra expences, ſtores, boats, & c. — — 1 


To be manned with 60 men alt 
4 per man per month 
1 
2880 per annum 
3 


—— 8640 for three years — * 


Cargo included, ſuppoſed = FA 4 


The expences of this expedition make proviſion for conting 
are calculated for three years; but , „„ „ „ „ 
the greateſt part of the amount of Dy. Pet 
wages will not be wanted till the Extract of a Letter to Hr. 
ſhip returns, and a great part of Concerning: the Ir e 
the expence of proviſions will be China againſt Famine. 
ſa ved by what is obtained in the „IHA ſomewhere mu 
courſe of the voyage by barter or in China an account is Je 
gtherwiſe, though it is proper to en of the number of pe 


1 


antities of proviſion pro- 
*} This account 1s tranſmit- 


tely to happen in any province, 
1 from what province it can beſt 
|» ſupplied in good time, To fa- 
Tate the collecting of this ac- 
wat, and prevent the neceſſity 
entering E and ſpending 
me in asking - and anſwerin 

weſtions, each houſe is furniſhed 
ith a little board to be hung 
thout the door, during a cer- 
in time each year; on which 
\oard are marked certain words, 


ark number or quantity, ſome- 
hat in this manner : 


U 


Men, | | 
Women, 
Children, 

Rice or Wheat, 
| Fleſh, &c. 


All under 16 are accounted chil- 

ren, and all above, men and 
omen, Any other particulars 
ſich the government deſires in- 
Imation of, are occaſionally 
urted on the ſame boards. Thus 
e officers appointed to collect the 
eounts in each diſtri, have only 
d paſs before the doors, and enter 
ito their book what they find 
arked on the board, without 
ming the leaft trouble to the fa- 
ly. There is a penalty on 
king falſely, and as neigh- 
urs muſt-know nearly the truth 
each others account, they dare 
t expoſe themſelves by a falſe 
e, to each others accuſation. 
haps ſuch a regulation is 
ver pradicable with us.” 


L, 
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USEFUL PROJECTS. 


4 to the Emperor, whoſe Mini- : 
n can thence foreſee a ſcarcity 


riot which the inhabitant is to 


' Poſitions to be examined, 


1. ALL food or ſubſiſtence for 
mankind ariſe from the earth or 
waters. : 


2. Neceſſaries of life that are 
not foods, and all other conve- 
niencies, have their values eſti- 


mated by the proportion of food 


conſumed while we are employed 


in procuring them. | 
3- A ſmall people with a large 
territory may ſubſiſt on the pro- 


ductions of nature, with no other 


labour than that of gathering the 


vegetables and catching the ani- 


mals. 
4. A large people with a ſmall 


territory finds theſe inſufficient, 
and to ſubſiſt, muſt labour the 


earth, to make it produce greater 
quantities of vegetable food, ſuit- 
able for the nouriſhment of men, 
and of the animals they intend to 
eat. _ 
5. From this labour ariſes 2 
great increaſe of vegetable and ani- 
mal food, and of materials for 
clothing, as flax, wool, filk, &c. 
The ſuperfluity of theſe is wealth: 
With this wealth we pay for the 
labour employed in building our 
houſes, cities, &c. which are 
therefore only ſubſiſtence thus me- 
tamorphoſed, 
6. Manufactures are only another 
into which ſo much proviſi- 
ons and ſubſiſtence are turned, 
as were equal in value to the ma- 
nufactures produced. This ap- 
pears from hence, that the manu- 
facturer does not, in fact, obtain 
from the employer, for his labour, 
more than a mere ſubſiſtence, in- 
cluding raiment, fuel and ſhelter ; 


. 


all which derive their value from , 


the proviſions conſumed in procur- 
ing them, 
7. The 


—_ 
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- The uce of the earth, 
*. Tho poor into manufactures, 
may be more eaſily carried to diſ- 
tant markets than before ſuch can - 
vyerſion. 6 FIR 
8. Fair commerce is, where equal 
values are exchanged. for equal, 
the expence of tranſport included. 


much labour and charge to raiſe 


2 buſhel of wheat, as it coſts B in 
Franct to produce four gallons of 
wine, then are four gallons 
wine the fair exchange for a buſhel 
of wheat, A and B meeting at 

half diſtavce with their commodi- 
ties to make the exchange. The 
advantage of this fair commerce 
is, that each party increaſes the 
number of his enjoyments, hay- 
ing, inſtead of wheat alone, or 
wine alone, the uſe of both wheat 
and wine. | 

9. Where the labour and ex- 


pence of producing both commo- 


dities arc known to both parties, 
bergains will generally be fair and 
equal. Where they are known 
to one party only, bargains will 
often be unequal, knowledge tak- 
ing its advantage of ignorance, 
10. Thus he that carries 1000 
buſhels of wheat abroad to (ſell, 
may not probably obtain ſo great 
a profit thereon, as if he had fuſt 
turned the wheat. into manufac- 
* tures, by ſubſiſting therewith the 
workmen while producing thoſe 
manufactures: fince there are many 


expediting and facilitating methods 


of working, not generally known; 
and ſtrangers to the manufactures, 
though they know pretty well the 
expence of raiſing wheat, are un- 
acquainted with thoſe ſhort me- 
thods of working, and thence be- 


og apt to ſuppoſe more labour 


of 


employed in the manufaQures thy 
there really is, are more eaſily in, 
poſed on in their value, aud jv. 
duced to allow more for them tha 
they are honeſtly worth, 

11. Thus the advantage of hay, 
ing manufactures in a Country 
does not conſiſt, as is commanj 
ſyppoled, in their highly advan, 
ing the value of rough material 

which they are formed; line, 


though fix-pennyworth of fla 


be worth twenty ſhilliogs wheq 
worked into lace, yet the yey 
cauſe of its being worth tweny 


ſhillings is, that, beſides the fu 


it has coſt nineteen ſhillings u 
ſixpence in ſubſiſlence he m 
nufacturer. But the advantyy 
of manufactures is, that unde 
their ſhape proviſions may be mor 
eaſily carried to a foreign market; 
and by their means our trade 


may more eaſily cheat ftrange 


Few, where it is not made, ad 
Judges of the value of lace, The 
importer may demand forty, u 
perhaps get thirty ſhillings forth 
which coſt him but twenty, 

12. Finally, there ſeem to 
but three ways for a ngtion tou 
quire wealth. The firſt is by un 
as the Romans did, in plundery 
their conquered neighbours. Ti 
is robbery. The ſecoud b 
merge, which is, generally 
be third by agricultur, | 
only boneft way ; wherein mani 
ceives a real increaſe of the | 
thrown into the ground, in: 
of continual miracle wrought! 
the hand of God in his favou, 
a reward for his innocent life, 
bis virtuous igduſtry. T 


April 4, 1769- 
8 ö 


by cation of Dr. Higgin's Patent 
ia. by new-invented W ater-Cement 
* er Stucco. be, 

15 ill. abe ſbeſe Preſents ſhall 
Mays 13 come, 4. 
IT, ? Kg one, | 
on a OW know ye that in com- 
20G pliance with the faid pro- 
ial, de, I the ſaid B. H. do hereby 


declare that my invention of a wa- 
ter cement or ſtucco, for building, 
repairing and plaſtering walls, and 
for other purpoſes, is. deſcribed in 
the manner following (that is to 
ſay) drift ſand, or quarry ® ſand, 
which canſiſts chiefly of hard quar- 
tole flat faced grains with ſharp 
angles; which is the freeſt, or 


may be-moſt eaſily freed by waſh- 


eous, gypſeous or other grains leſs 
hard and durable than quartz; 
which oontains the ſmalleſt quan- 
tity of pyrites or heavy metallic 
matter inſeparable by waſhing ; 
and which ſuffers the ſmalleſt di- 
minution of its bulk in waſhing in 
the following manner, is to be 
referred befare any other. And 
where a coarſe and a fine ſand of 
ths kind, and correſponding in 
the fize of their grains with the 
varte and fine ſands hereafter de- 
ſcribed, cannot be eaſily procured, 
et ſuch ſand, of the foregoing 
qnality be choſen, as may be ſort- 
Hand cleanſed in the following 


Banner: 0 


Thie is commonly called pit. fand. 


t The fand 
* taken off 3 far otherwiſe the eyapora 


[ 


ing, from clay, ſalts, and calca- 


f I ind that I have uſed this word improperly, on bad authority. 
an Jueſted to read rubble inſtead of ſhingle throughaut this (pecifica. 


ought to be ſtirred up continually until it is dried, and is then to 
® ken of 3 tion will be very flow, and the ſand which 
$ next the iron plate, by being overheated, will be diſcoloured, 


PROJECTS. 
Let the ſand be ſifted in ſtream- 
ing clear water, through a ſieve 
which ſhall give paſſage to all ſuch 
grains as do not exceed one fix- 
teenth of an inch in diameter; 
and let the ſtream of water and 
the fiſting be regulated ſo that all 
the ſand which is much finer than 
the Lynn-ſand commonly uſed in 

the London glaſs-houſes, together 


with clay and every other matter 


ſpecifically lighter than ſand, may 
be waſhed away. with the ſtream, 
whilft the purer and coarſer ſand, 
which paſſes through the ſieve, 
ſubſides in a convenient recepta- 
cle, and whilſt the coarſe rubbiſh 
and ſhingle +, remain on the ſieve, 
to be rejected. 
Let the ſand which thus ſubſides 
in the receptacle, be waſhed in 
clean ſtreaming water, through a 
finer ſieve, ſo as to be further 
cleanſed and ſorted into two par- 
cels; a coarſer, which will re- 
main in the ſieve which is to giye 
paſſage to ſuch grains of ſand only 
as are leſs than one thirtieth of an 
inch in diameter; and which is to 
be ſaved apart uoder the name of 
coarſe ſand ; and a finer, which 
will pafs throughthe fieve and ſub- 
. fide in the water, and which is to 
be ſaved apart under the name of 
fine ſand. Let the coarſe and the 
fine ſand be dried ſeparately, ei- 
ther in the ſun, or on a Clean iron 
plate ſet on a convenient furnace, 
in the manner of a {and heat 1. 


The rea- 


2 | Let 
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Let lime be choſen ® which is by plunging it in a butt filled it 
ſtone lime, which heats the moſt with ſoft water and raiſing it ou let 

' in flaking, and flakes the quickeſt quickly and ſuffering it to hen 161 
when duly watered; which is the and fume, and by repeating this dd 
freſheſt made and cloſeſt kept; plunging and raiſing alternately uo 
which diſfolves in diſtilled vine- and agitating the lime, until l h 
gar with the leaſt efferveſcence, be * to paſs through the ſieye mat 
dad leaves the ſmalleſt reſidue in- into the water; and let the part nei 
| ſoluble, and in this refidue the of the lhme which does not eaſily [ 
ſmalleſt quantity of clay gypſum paſs through the ſieve be rejeded: ſaid 
or martial matter.. and let freſh portions of the lime be dn 
Let the lime choſen according thus uſed, until as many f ounces cal 

o theſe important rules, be put of lime have paſſed thro the fieve, cem 
"a braſs-wired fieve to the quan- as there are quarts of water in the Wi cle: 

tity of fourteen pounds. Let the butt, Let the water thus impreg · bei 
fieve be finer than either of the nated ſtand in the butt cloſely co- halt 
foregoing ; the finer, the better it vered || until it becomes clear; hey 
will be: lei the lime be flaked F and through wooden cocks placed be 

| | x F | tigh 
The prefermics Herr to ſtone lime is founded on the preſent practice in e I- 
burning of lime, and on the cloſer texture of it, which prevents it from being þ the 
ſoon injuted by expoſure to the air, as the more ſpongy chalk lime is: not u fine 


the popular notion that ſtone lime has ſomething in it whereby it excels the bel 
Chalk in the cementing properties. The gypſum contained in lime ſtone n. 
mains - unaltered or. very little altered in the lime, after the burning; but it a 
not to be expected that * or martial matter ſhould be found in their nate 
ſtate, in well burned lime; for they concrete or vitrify with a part of the calc 
reous earth, and conſtitute the hard grains or lumps, which remain undiſſolve 
In weak acids, or are ſeparable from the ſlaked lime by ſifting it immediate 
through a ſieve. | | 
+ This method of im ating the water with lime is not the only cn 
which may be adopted. It is however preferred before others, becauſe the un. 
ter clears the ſooner in conſequence of its being warmed by the flaking ling 
and the gypſeous part of the lime does not diffuſe itſelf in the water ſo freely 
this way, a8 it does when the lime is ſlaked to fine powder in the common me. 
-thod,. and is then blended with the water; for the gypſeous part of the line 
lakes, at firſt, into grains, rather than into fine r, and will remain u 
the ſieve, after the pure lime has paſſed through, long enough to admit of th 
intended ſeparation ; but when the lime is otherwiſe ſlaked, the gypſeous 7 
have time to flake to a finer powder, and paſſing through the ſieve, —_ 
2 
them wi 


the water along with the lime. I have imagined that other advanta 
this method of preparing the lime water, but I cannot yet ſpeak 
t If the water contains no more acidulous gas than is uſually found in 
ver or rain water, a fourth part of this quantity of lime, or leſs, will be ſub 
t. | 
921 The caicareous cruſt which forms on the ſurface of the water ought 50 ! 
be broke, for it aſſiſts in excluding the air and preventing the abſorption of acids 
Jous gas whereby the lime water is ſpoiled, Fele | 
, | h-Brals cocks 210 apt to colour a part of the liquor, 


=. T © 
+ Y 


j 


A 


| which paſſes through the ſieve, F 


g 4 
it diffetent beights in the butt, 
let the clear liquor de drawn off 
fat and as low as the lime 
ſublides, for uſe. This clear li- 
vor call the comenting liquor +. 

e freer the water is from ſaline 
matter, the better will be the ce- 
nenting liquor made with it. 

Let fſty-ſix pounds of the afore- 

. ſaid chosen lime be ſlaked, by gra- 
de N dually ſprinkling on it, and eſpe- 
ces I cially on the uoſlaked pieces, the 
ve, WY cementiog liquor, in a cloſe 1 
the dean place. Let the ſlaked part 
eg be immediately || ſifted through the 
c- hk mentioned fine braſs-wired 
ir; ere: Let the lime which paſſes 
cel be uſed inftantly or kept in air- 
tight veſſels, and let the part of the 


call purified lime. 

Let bone-aſh be prepared in 
the uſual manner by grinding 
the whiteſt burnt bones, but let 
it be ſifted to be much finer than 
the bone-aſh commonly ſold for 
making cupels. 

he moſt eligible materials for. 
making my cement being thus. 
prepared: take fifty-ſix pounds of 
the coarſe ſand and forty-two 
pounds of the fine ſand ; mix them 


on a large plank of hard wood 
placed horizontally ; then fpread 


the ſand ſo that it may ſtand to the 
height of fix inches with a flat 
fürkace on the plank ; wet it with 
the cementing liquor; and let any 


the BY line which does not paſs through ſuperfluous quantity of the liquor, 
be fieve, be rejected F&—This which the ſand in, the condition 
Nr nner richer part of the lime deſcribed cannot retain, flow away 
_ Lime water cannot be kept many days unimpaired, in any veſſels that are not 
un jerfeRtly air-tight. If the liquor be drawn off before it clears, it will contain 
ting, which is injurious ; and if it be not inſtantly uſed, after it is drum 


lmpid from the butt into open veſſels, it will ow turbid again, and depoſite the 
me changed to whiting by the gas abſorbed from the air. The calcareous mat - 
er which ſubſides in the butt, reſembles whiting the more nearly, as the lime has 
been more ingly employed in the contrary circumſtances, it approaches to 
the nature of lime; and in the intermediate ſtate, it is fit for the common compo« 
ktion of the plaſterers for inſide Rucco. | 

At the time of writing this ſpecification I preferred this term before that 

Iime-water, on grounds which I had not ſufficiently examined. 

J The vapour which ariſes in the ilaking of the lime contributes greatly to 
tte flaking of theſe pieces which lie in its way; and an unneceſſary waſte of the 
lquor is prevented, by implying it to the lime heaped in a pit or in a veſſe 
Which may reſtrain 'the iſſue of the vapour, and direct it through the maſs. 


r in weighing the ſlaked powder, and will prevent a part of it from paſſuig 
frely through the ſteve, The liquid is therefore to be uſed ſparingly, and 
A* which has eſcaped its action is to be ſprinkled apart with freſh li- 


| When the aggregation of the lumps of lime is thus broken, it js impared 
= looner than it is in the former ſtate, becauſe the air more freely pervades 


J Becauſe it eonſiſts of heterogeneous matter, or of il] burnt lime; which laſt 

will ſlake and paſs through the ſieve, if the lime be not immediately ſifted after 

laking, agreeable to the text. * | F 
U 


1 3 


more of the liquor be uſed than is neceſſary to flake the lime, it will create er- 


' * \ 
- 
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off the plank. To the wetted ſand quor is to be uſed when it is 1& 
did fourteen pounds of the puri- ceſſary to moiſten the cement, © 
ſied lime in ſeveral ſueceſſive por- when a liquid 4 wy to fack 
tions, mixing and beating them litate the floating of the cement, 
up together in the mean time with When ſuch cement is required ij 
the inftruments generally uſed in be of a finer texture; take ninety. 
making five mortar : then add eight pounds of the fine ſand, wei 
fourteen pounds of the bone-aſh it with the —— liquor, aud 
in ſucceſſive portions, mixing and mir it with the purified lime and 
bes ting all together. The quicker the bone-afh in the quantities and 
and the more perfeRly theſe ma- in the manner above deſcribed, 
terials are mixed and beaten to- with this difference only, that ff. 
gether, and the ſooner the cement teen pounds of lime, or + there. 
N us formed is uſed, the better * it abouts,. are to be uſed inſtead of 
will be. This I call the water ce- fourteen pounds, if the greater 
ment coarſe grained, which is to t of the ſand be as fine 1 
de applied in building, pointing, Lynn ſand. This I call water ce. 
pluſtering, ſtuccoing, or other ment fe grained. It is to be 
work, as mortar and ſtucco now uſed in S0 the laſt coating o 
are j with this difference chiefly, the finiſts to any work intended tg 
that as this cement is ſhorter than imitate the finer grained ſtones or 
mortar ot common ſtuceo and dries ſtucco. But it may be applied tg 
ſooner, it ought to be worked all the uſes of the water cement 
expeditiouſly in all caſes, and in eoarſe grained, and in the ſame 
ftuecoing'it ought to be laid on by manner. | 
Siging the trowel upwards on it; When for any of the foregoing 
that the materials uſed along with purpoſes of pointing, building, Ws 
F. this cement in building, or the 2 a cement is required much 
ground on which it is to be laid cheaper and coarſer grained, then, 
ſtuccoing, ought to be well much coarſer clean ſand than the 
wetted with the cementing liquor, foregoing coarſe ſand, or wel 
| © tn the inſtant of laying on the ce- waſhed fine g ſhingle, is to be pro 
| ment; and that the cementiag li- vided. Of this coarſeſt ſand o& 


* Theſe proportions are intended for a cement made with ſharp (and, fr 
incruſtation in expoſed ſituations, where it is neceſſary to guard againſt the c. 
feQts of hot weather and rain. In general half this quantity of bone-aſhes vil 
de found ſufficient ; and although the incruſtation in this latter caſe will oo 
Harden deeply fo ſoon, it will be ultimately ſtronger, provided the weather by f- 
ye injuries which lime and mortar ſuſtain, by expoſure to the air, befor 
& the cement is finally placed in a quieſcent ſtate, are great; and therefore au 
= 7 cement is the worſe for being long beaten, but the better as it is quickly beats 
until the mixture is effected, and no longer. 1 . | 

+ The quantity of bone-aſhes is not to be increaſed with that of the lime; 
but it is to be as the expoſure and purpoſes of the work will i 


mit. | 
- I Rubble, | p 


| — 


ſhingle 


——— —— — 
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' ' » When ſuch a cement is required 
of the fineſt grain or in a fluid 
form, fo that it may be applied 
with a bruſh, flint powder, or the 
powder of any quartoſe or hard 
earthy ſubſtance may be uſed in 
the place of ſand, but in a quan- 
tity ſmaller as the flint or other 
powder is finer ; fo that the flint 
powder or other ſuch powder ſhall 


dot be more than fix times the 


weight of the lime, nor leſs than 
four times its weight, The greater 
s quantity of lime within theſe 
4 Wits, the more will the cement 
be liable to crack by quick dry- 
ing, and vice verſa. 


Wöbere ſuch fand as I prefer 
cannot be conveniently procured, 
or where the ſand cannot be con- 

- veniently waſhed and ſorted, that 
ſand which moſt reſembles the 
mixture of coarſe and fine ſand 
above preſcribed, may be uſed as 
F have directed, provided due at- 
tention is paid to the quantity of 
the lime, which is to be the 
greater F as the fand is the finer, 

and vice werſa. | 


4 
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Where ſand cannot be 
procured, any durable ſtony boch 
or baked earth groſly powdered 
and ſorted nearly to the ſizes abo 
preſcribed for ſand, may be yſe 
in the place of ſand, meaſure fo 
meaſure, ' but not weight for 
weight, unleſs ſuch groſs powder 
be as heavy ſpecifically as fand. 

Sand may becleanſed from every 
ſofter, lighter, and leſs durable 
matter, and from that part of the 
ſand which is too fine, by various 
methods preferableF, in certain 
circumſtances, to that which | 
have deſcribed. | 

Water may be found naturally 
free from fixable gas, ſelenite or 
clay : ſuch water may, without 
any notable in convenience, be uſed 
in the place of the cementing li- 
2 z and water approaching this 

te will not require ſo much lime 
as I have ordered, to make the ce- 
menting liquor; and a cementing 
liquor ſufficiently uſeful may be 
made by various methods of mix- 
ing lime and water in the deſcrib- 
ed proportions, or nearly ſo. 


[ 1 

* 

| : 
> 
9 


| 
. 
ö 


mixture muſt be as thin as new cream, and laid on briſkly with a bruſh, in dry 


the cheapeſt colouring ingredient for ſuch a waſh, when it is required to imitate 


cum 
teach. 


© The qualities and uſes of ſuch fine calcareous cement are recommended 
chiefly for the of ſmoothing and finiſhing the ſtronger cruſtaceous works, 
er for waſhing walls to a lively and uniform colour. For this laſt intention, the 


weather ; and a thick and durable coat is to be made by repeated waſhing, but is 
not to be attempted by uſing a thicker liquor; for the coat made with this laſt i 
apt to ſcale, whilſt the former endures the weather much longer than any other 
thin calcareous covering that has been applied in this way. Fine yellow ochre i 


Bath ſtone, or the warm-white ſtones. 29 c 
+ If fea ſand be well waſhed in freſh water, it is as good as any other round 


t The cement made with theſe and the proper quantities of purified lime and 
lime-water, are inferior to the, beſt, as the grains of theſe — are more periſh- 
able 2nd brittle than thoſe of ſand, They will not therefore be employed, unleſs 
for the ſake of evaſion, or for want of ſand : in this latter caſe the finer powder 
ought to be waſhed away. | 

a This and the next paragraph is inſerted with a view to evaſions, as well = 
to ſuggeſt the eater and cheaper methods which may be adopted in certain cr 
ances, by artiſts who underſtand the principles which I have endeavoured to 


When 


* 


„ 
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ed, chalk lime or ſhell lime 
uch beſt reſembles ſtone lime, 
the charaRers above written of 
'» may be uſed in the manner 
cried, except that fourreen 
"nds and a half of chalk lime 
1 be required in the place of 
arteen pounds of ſtone lime. 
ie proportion of lime which J 
ave Teſcribed above may be 1n- 
ſed without inconvenience, 
den the cement or ſtucco is to be 
lied where it is not liable to dry 
uckly; and in the contrary cir- 
ſtance this proportion may be 
Ininiſhed ; and the defect of 
ne in quantity or quality may be 
ey advantageouſly ſupplied®, by 
wing a conſiderable quantity of 
he cementing liquor to ſoak into 
de work, in ſucceſſiveportions and 
(diſtant intervals of time, ſo that 
be calcareous matter of the ce- 
enting liquor, and the matter at- 
ned from the open air, may fill 
d ſtreogthen the work. | 

The powder of almoſt ever 

el-dried or burnt animal ſub- 
ace may be uſed inſtead of bone- 
ſh; and ſeveral earthy powders, 
ſpecially the micaceous and the 


tetallic; and the elixated aſhes 


| divers vegetables whoſe earth 
ll not burn to lime; and the 
bes of mineral fuel, which are of 
de calcareous kind, but will not 
un to lime; will anſwer the ends 
| bone-aſh in ſome degree. 

The quantity of bone-aſh de- 
ibed may be lefſeaed without 
Wuring the cement, in thoſe cir- 
ſtances eſpecially which admit 


UL PROJECTS. 


When fone lime cannot be pro- 


[ 
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the quantity of lime to be leſſeped, 
and inthoſe wherein the cement is 
not liable to dry quickly. - And 
the art of remedying the defect 
of lime may be advantageoufly 
practiſed to ſupply the ebcincy x 
of bone-aſh, etpecially in building, 
and in making artificial ſtone with | 
this cement. 

N. B. For infide work, the ad- 
mixture of hair with this cement 


is uſeful. 
In witneſs whereof f the ſaid 


B. H. &c. 


The excellence of my cement 
depends, firſt, on the figure, ſize 
and purity of the ſand ; ſecondly, 
on the purity of the lime, obtain- 
ed in the choice of lime-ſtone, and 
in the perfect burning, and ſecured. 
in the preſervation of it from air, 
in my method of flaking, and in. 
the ſeparation of heterogeneous, 
parts; thirdly, on the uſe af. 
ſtrong and pure lime water inthe. 
place of common water ; fourthly, 
on the proportion of ſands, lime. 
water, and lime; fifthiy, on the 
manner of mixing them; ſixthly. 
on the knowledge of ingredients 
and circumftances which are inju- 
rious or uſeful; ſeventhly, on the 
uſe of bone-aſhes of determinate 
ſize ; eighthly, on the art of ſuit- 
ing ſome of theſe to the ſeyeral 
purpoſes ; and finally, on ſo many 
other particulars, as render it v 
difficult to give a more candid ſpe- 
cification, in the uſual compaſs, 
than this which J have enrolled, 
or to guard otherwiſe againſt eva- 
fions, than by anticipating them. 


Mis practice is noticed, as the remedy which may be uſed for the defebts 
ung from evaſive meaſures, and as the method of giving ſpungy ineruſtatious 
fading bone-aſhes the greateſt degree of hardneſs. 


SY 
— 


us I 


« On the Virtues of Acorn- Coffee. 


R. Marx, an eminent Ger- 
man phyſician, has publiſhed, 

in the Hanover Magazine, ſome 
experiments, in which he has 
' ſhewn the great virtues of Acora- 
coffee, and has confirmed N 
-periments by accompanying them 
With a in of facts: f muſt 
therefore give you pleaſure to be 
able to acquaint your readers, that 
5 uch a common fruit is capable of 
being converted, to many ſalutary 


urpoles., | h 
': "The method of preparing the 
Acorn-coffee is as follows: 
Take ſound and ripe acorns, 
I off the ſhell or huſk, divide 
e kernels, dry them gradually, 
* and then roaſt them in a cloſe veſ- 
ſiel or roaſter, keeping them conti- 
nually ſtirring ; in doing of which, 
eſpecial care muſt be taken that 
they be not burnt or roaſted too 
| 2 both which would be hurt- 


Take of theſe roaſted acorns 

(ground like other coffee) half an 
_ ounce every morning and evening, 
alone or mixed with a drachm of 


*.* 


ſelf fold] 
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other coffee, and ſweetened wil 


ſugar, with or without milk 
The author ſays that acoms hate 
always been eſteemed a while, 
ſome, nouriſhing, and ſtrengther 
ing nutriment for men, and thi 
by their medicinal qualities the 
have been found to cure the fl 
obſtructions in the viſcera, ang, 
remove nervous complaints whe 
other medicines have failed; an 
although acorns, he ſays, have,! 
the moderns as well as the ang 
ents, been looked upon as a gr 


. . aſtringent, and generally apple 


more outwardly, and very four 
ingly inwardly ; yet he is of 
nion, that by the heat of the 0 
they loſe their aſtringent qualiy 
and thence have no more that effel 
than. other coffee. 

The author forbears all mann 
of inveſtigation, and contents hin 
with the relation 9 
caſes, which he enumerates wil 
brevity and withour x2 ggerati 
Many of the caſes which accon 
paniedthis account re ſpect woe 
whoſe complaints aroſe from di 
orders peculiar to their ſex. 


ANTIQUITIEN 


le te 
Juen 
de h 
anad 


hed t 


mv4 


it pr. 


Io 
It 1s 
led C 
at fe 


Is brj 


e, b 


+ of the! Mooriſh Kings of 
Granada. N a 


HIS ancient fortreſs, and 
| reſidence of the Mahometan 
warchs of Granada, derives its 
we from the red colour of the 
terials that it was originally 
u with, Alhambra ſignifying 
ud bouſe. Moſt of the ſove- 
87s took a delight in adding 
buildings to the old towers, 
called Terres de la cum pana, or 
enbelliſhing what had been 
ned by their predeceſſors. The 
aſantneſs of the fituation, and 
ty of its air, induced the Em- 
for Charles the Fifth to begin a 
enificent edifice on the ruins of 
offices of the old palace, and 
ls thought, he intended to fix 
chief abode here ; but his vo- 
le temper, continual wars, and 
ent abſences from Spain, 
le him give up all thoughts of 
nada, long before he had fi- 
hed the plan. It ſtands between 
"ers, on a very high bill, 
it projects into the plain, and 
nooks all the city: the road up 
It is 1 7 a narrow ſtreet, 
ed Calle de os Gomeles, from a 
it family among the Moors, 
Is brings you through a maſſi ve 
e, built by the Emperor, into 


* 
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che outward incloſure of the Al. 


hambra. You then continue to 
aſcend by a very ſteep avenue of 


elms, which ſoon increaſes to =. 


wood, interſected in many direc- 
tions by wild, neglected walks, 
where ſtreams of clear water, find- 
ing their paſſage obſtructed by the 
rubbiſh of their old channels, 
ſptead over the whole road. A 
large fountain adorns the platform 
near the top of the hill. The 
water, diverted from its proper 
conduits, has been ſuffered to run 
at random for ſuch a length of 
time, that it has deſtroyed moſt of 
the fculpture and embelliſhments, 
which were in a very good taſte. 
Here you turn ſhort to the- left, 
and come urider the walls of the 
inner incloſure. Its appearance is 
that of an old town, exhibiting a 
long range of high batilemented 
walls, interrupted at regular diſ- 
tances by large lofty ſquare towers. 
Theſe have one or two arched 
windows near the top, and a pre- 
cipitate ſlope from the bottom into 
a dry ditch. The whole is built 
with round irregular pebbles, mix- 
ed with cement and gravel. Some 
parts are covered and ſmoothed 
over with a thick coat cf plaſter ; 
in other places, mortar has been 
laid in between the ſtones, leaving 


as much of them yncovered as came 


tg 


= 


with a beauti 


to the level; then the trowel has 
been carefully drawn round, form- 
ing about them triangles, half- 


moons, &c. Juſt before you, 


ſtands the preſent principal en- 
trance into the caftle, a ſquare 
tower built by the king Juſaf Abu- 
hagiagi in 1348, as an inſcription 
informs us; from its being the 


Place where juſtice was ſummarily 
adminiſtered, it was ſtyled the Gate 


of Judgment. You paſs through 
it under ſeveral arches (each of 


which is more than a full ſemicir- 


cle, reſting upon a ſmall impoſt, 
the ends of the bow being brought 
towards each other in the form of 
a horſeſhoe). ' On the key-ſtone 
of the outward arch, is ſculptured 
the figure of an arm, the ſymbol 
of ſtrength and dominion : on that 
of the next arch is a key efnboſ- 
ſed, the armorial enſign of the 
Andaluſian Moors. Above it, the 
wall of this partition is covered 

ful blue and gold mo- 
ſaic, in the middle of which they 
have placed an image of the Vir- 


gin Mary. As this is not a gate 


ever uſed for carriages, the paſſage 
winds though ſeveral turns, full 


of images, indulgences, and altars, 


before you get through, out into a 
narrow ſtreet, between a row” of 
ſhabby barracks on the right, and 
on the left the caſtle wall, ſuppoſed 
to be built by the Phœnicians. I 
examined the work very narrowly, 
and found it conſiſted of a layer of 
cement one or two inches thick, 
upon which is placed flatwiſe a 
ſtone of the ſame thickneſs, chiſ- 
ſelled on the face into a kind of a 


chequered deſign. This is the re- 


gular method employed from top 
to bottom. This lane ends in the 


reat ſquare, or Plaza de bs Algi-. 


s, ſo named from the ancient 


. 
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the Vega. On the very brow, 
the hill, hanging hr the d 


lip of terrace, is the governs able 


ciſteras, that undermine it | 

end to end, and are . . 
by a ſupply of running water. I. 
proſpect from the parapet-wal 
wonderfully grand, over the yi 
of Dauro, the Albaycin, and dor 


yle, 
defigt 
t has 
& in t 
defi 
baſ 
dallic 
entio 


nents 


ſtands the tuwers of the bel, 
groupe of high ſquare building 
which now ſerve for priſons, 1 
low them, on the ſouth-ſide, on 


garden, a very pleaſant walk, fy 
of fine orange and- cypreſs tre 
and myrtle hedges, but quite abe 
doned. The view it commands le, 
incomparable, Two large u bon 
enamelled with gold and azure k 
liages and characters are the or 
ornaments left: theſe were tak «5 t 
out of the vaults under the Maut 
apartments. On the right hand Wane 
the Plaza de los Algibes, is a ſoli 
ry gateway, formerly the enttu 
into ſome of the outward qua 
rangles thrown down by Char 
the Fifth, to make room for | 
ſuperb palace, which ſtands fac eric 
the Torres de la campana. || 
edifice is a perfect ſquare of! 
hundred Spaniſh feet; it bas 
orders of pilaſters, Doric and | 
nic, upon a ruſtic baſe, I 
whole meaſures ſixty- two feet fi nne 
the top of the upper entablenge col 
to the ground. Three of the {ro 
are free from all other building 
the fourth (that to the north) 
joined and conneſted with the 
cient palace of the Mooriſh kn 
It was. never finiſhed, whit ina 
much to he regretted by all lore 
of the fine arts, for there ae 
edifices more deſerving of thelſi 
miration. The architect was. 
lonzo Verruguete, a native of 
redes de Navas, near Valladh 


vie work he bas diſcovered a 
4 tranſcendent genius, Rome 
ble, and elegance and chaſtity 
then, How different from all 
| has been done for a century 
Lin this kingdom! The doors 
deſigned in a great manner; 
dals teliefs, figures, feſtoons, 
gallions, Kc. are of excellent 
-ntion and execution; the or- 
nentsof the cornices, windows, 
j capitals, are delicate, and 
able to the general effect. On 
pedeſtals of the columns, that 
wort the entablement, of the 
it door, are reliefs oh dark 
ible, that for poliſh might paſs 
bronze at a little diſtance ; the 
rie door in the ſouth ſide, called 
Languenete, pleaſed me great- 
as there is ſomething fimply 
ant in the taſte, and new in the 
umental part; the pediment is 
d with a ſcroll thrown with 
uu er caſe; on which is inſctibed 
ſutre, the motto of the Empe- 
; which he never failed intro- 
ting into every public work he 
dentook, You come, through 
oblong veſtibule, into the court 
ich forms the center of the pa- 
lt is an exact circle, of one 
dred and forty-four feet dia- 
ter, round which runs a Doric 


vcolumns, ſupporting an upper 


frag lerp of an equal number of pil- 
line of che Jonic order. The 
10 al of them of one entire bloc 
he 


reddiſh marble. The portico is 
een feet wide, and ſerves as a 
Wunication with the ſtair- caſe, 
| the intended — 
I are diſpoſed round the court 
ous forms and proportions. 
© roo of the gallery is crum- 
way very faſt, and many of 

folunns are much damaged. 


ref 
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dnnade, or portico, of thirty- 
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The apartments hever had any 
other covering than the ſky ; and 
nothing but the matchleſs 'tem- 


perature of the climate could 
have ſaved this beautiful work fo 


many years from total ruin. The 
magnificence, the unity of this 
whole pile, but, above all, the ele- 
gance of the circular court, quite 
tranſported me with pleaſure, on 
the fri view, and I have ever 
fince fond my admiration increaſe 


in proportion to the number of my 


viſits. 

Adjoining (to the north) ſtands 
a huge heap of as ugly buildings 
as can well be ſeen all huddled 
together, ſeemingly without the 
leaſt intention of forming one habi- 
tation out of them, The walls are 


entirely unornamented, all gravel ' 


and pebbles, daubed over with 
plaſter by a very coarſe hand; yet 
this is the palace of the Mooriſh 
kings of Granada, indiſputably 
the moſt curious place within, that 
exiſts in Spain, perhaps in Europe. 
In many countries, you may ſee 
excellent modern as wellas ancient 
architecture, both entire and in 
ruins; but nothing to be met with 
any where elſe can convey an idea 
of this edifice, except you take it 
from the decorations of an opera, 
or the tales of the Genii. I there- 
fore look upon it to ſtand alone in 
its kind, and conſequently think no 
excuſe neceſſary, previous to my 
entering upon the dry detail I in- 
tend giving you of it. 
Paſſing round the corner of the 
Emperor's palace, you are admit- 
ted at a plain unornamented door 
in a corner. On my firſt viſit, I 
confeſs, I was ſtruck with amaze- 
ment, as I ſtept over the threſhold, 
to find myſelf on a ſudden tranſ- 


ported into a ſpecies of fairy-land. 


The 


A 
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chan any thing elſe 1 can cin, 


I be frſt place you come to, is che 
court called the communa, or del me- 
fucar, chat is, the common baths e an 
oblong ſquare, with a deep baſon 
of clear water in the middle; two 
flights of marble ſteps leading down 

to the bottom; on each ſide a par- 
terre of flowers, and a row of 
orange-trees. Round the court 

runs a peryſtyle paved with marble; 

the arches bear upon very flight 
Pillars, in proportions and ſtyle 


different from all the regular or- 


ders of architecture. The ceilings 
and walls are incruſtated with fret- 
work in ucco, ſo minute and in- 
- Yricate, that the moſt patient 
draughtſman would find it difh- 
Cult ro follow it, unleſs he made 
himſelf mafter of the general plan. 
This would facilitate the operation 


exceedingly, for all this work is 


Frequently and regularly repeated 
at certain diſtances, and has been 
executed by means of ſquare 
moulds applied ſucceſſively, and 
the parts joined together with the 
ptmoſt nicety. In every diviſion 
are Arabic ſentences of different 
Jengths, moſt of them expreſſive of 
the following meanings, There 
is no conqueror but God ;“ or 
Obedience and honour to our 
Lord Abouabdallah.” The cei- 
tings are gilt or painted, and time 
has cauſed no diminution in the 
freſhneſs of their colours, though 
conſtantly expoſed to the air. The 
lower part of the. wall is moſaic, 
diſpoſed in fantaſtic knots and ſeſ- 
toons. A work fo new to me, ſo 
exquiſitely finiſhed, and ſo diffe- 
rent from all I had ever ſeen, af- 
forded me the moſt agreeable ſen- 
fations, which, I aſſure you, re- 
doubled every ſtep I took in this 
magic ground. The porches at the 


epds' are more like grotto-work, 


Oppoſite to the door of thee 


©. queror but God.“ 
gallery are of white marble, 
They are nine feet high, inclu 
and a half diameter. The) 


ſingly, at others in groups of th 


portico is finiſhed in a much b 


is ſo artfully froſted and bud 


% 


them to. That on the ri bi 
opens into an octagon vault, y 
the Emperor's palace, and fy 
perfect whiſpering-gallery, * 
to be a communication bet 
the offices of both houſes. 


muna through which yoy ente 
another, leading into T 
de los leones, or apartment of 4 
lions, which is an oblong cg 
one hundred feet in length, 
fifty in breadth, environed wit 
colonnade ſeven feet broad on 
fides, and ten at the end. T 
porticos or cabinets, about ff 
feet ſquare, project into the a 
at the two extremities, 
ſquare is paved with colouredti 
the colonnade with white marl 
The walls are covered five feet 
from the ground with blue 
yellow tiles, diſpoſed chequery 
Above and below is a border 
ſmall eſcutcheons, enamelled| 
and gold, with. an Arabic ny 
on a bend, ſignifying, © Nod 
The ( 
jumns that ſupport the roof 


flender, and fantaſtically adom 


baſe and capital, and eight ind 


very irregularly placed, ſomei 


but more frequently two togel 
The width of the horſe-ſhoeut 
above them is four feet two n 
for the large ones, and three 
the ſmaller. The ceiling « 


and more complicated mas 
than that of the communa, ud 
ſtucco laid on the walls vith| 
mitable delicacy ; is the ct! 
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ſed through the beaſts, and iſſued 


10 exceed belief. The capitals 


, of yious deſigns, though each 


Con ig repeated {ſeveral times in 
— — of tbe court, 

dot the leaſt attention has been 
aid 40 placing them regularly or 
-okite to each other. You will 
ena wuch clearer idea of their 
le, as well as diſpoſitions, from 
e drawings, than from the moſt 
vborate deſcription I can pen. 
ot the ſaalleſt repretentation of 
mal life can be diſcovered a- 
idk the varieties of foliages, 
wteſques, and ſtrange ornaments. 


bout each arch is a large ſquare 


f aabeſques, ſurrounded with a 
m vf characters, that are gene- 
y quotations. from the Koran. 
Dyer the pillars is another ſquare 
((dightfal fillagree work. Higher 
p is wooden rim, or kind of 
mice, as much enriched with 
ming as the ſtucco that covers 
part undernesth. Over this 
jefts a roof of red tiles, the 
ly thing that disfigures this 
wul ſquare. This ugly co- 
ng is modern, put on by order 
(Mr, Wall, the late prime mi- 
ler, who @ few years ago ga ve 
Alhambra a thorough repair, 
Mooriſh times the building was 
ered with large painted and 
ed tiles, of which ſome few 
ge lil to be ſeen. In the center 
(be court are twelve ill-made 
" muzzled, their fore-parts 
wolh, their bind-parts rough, 
lch bear upon their backs an 
omous baſon, out of which a 
ſer riſes.” While the pipes were 
n good. order, a great vo- 
ve of water was thrown up, that, 


g down into the baſons, paſ- 


e 
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out of their -mouths into a large 
reſervoir, vehere it communicated 
by channels with the jet d'eaus in 
the apartments. This fountain is 
of white marble, embelliſhed with 
many feſtoons, and Arabic diſtichs, 
thus tranſlated : | $6 
«« Seeſt thou not how the waten 
flows copioully like the Nile?“ 
This reſembles a ſea waſhing 
*© over its ſhores, threatening ſhip- 
« wreck to the mariner.“ 8 
This water runs abundantly, 
* to give drink to the lions.“ 
Terrible as the lion is our 
king in the day of battle,” 
3 The Nile gives Slory to the 
*« king, and the lofty mountains 
«« procſaim it.“ | 
„This garden is fertile in de- 
lights; God takes care that 
no noxious animal ſhall ap- 
*« proach it.“ . 
The fair princeſs that walks 
in this garden, covered with 
„ pearls, augments its beauty. 6 
much, that thou may'ſt doubt 
whether it be a fountain that 


<*< flows, or the tears of her ad- 


% mirers*.” 5 

Paſſing along the colonnade, and 
keeping on the ſouth fide, you 
come to a circular room uſed by the 
men as a place for drinking coffee 
and ſorbets in. A fountain in the 
middle refreſhed the apartment in 
ſummer. The form of this hall, 
the elegance of its cupola, the 
chearful diſtribution of light from 
above, and the exquiſite man- 
ner in which the ftucco is de- 


ſigned, painted, and finiſhed, ex- 


ceed all my powers of deſcription. 
Every thing in it inſpires the moſt 


er is very obſcure in the Latin tranſlation. I have endeavoured = 


fowething of it, but it till remaigs a forced conceit. 


_ pleaſing, 


\ 
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pleafing, voluptuous ideas: yet in 
this ſweet retreat they pretend 
that Abouabdoulah aſſembled the 
Abencerrages, and cauſed their 
heads to be ſtruck off into the 
fountain. Our guide, with a look 
expreſſive of implicit faith, pointed 
out to us the ſtains of their blood 
in the white marble labs; which 
is nothing more than the reddiſh 
marks of iron- water in the quarry, 
or perhaps the effect of being long 
expoſed to the air. Continuing 


— walk round, you are next 
r 


ought to a couple of rooms at 
the head of the court, which are 
ſuppoſed to have been tribunals, 
or audience-chambers. In the 
ceiling are three hiſtorical paint- 
ings, executed with much ſtrength, 
but great ſtiffneſs in the figures 
and countenances. One of them 


ſieems to be a cavalcade; the other 


the entrance of ſome princeſs; and 
_ the third a divan. When theſe 
were painted, and what they are 


meint to repreſent, I could not 


make out ; but our Cicerone natu- 


rally adapted them to the hiſtory 


of the Sultana and her four Chriſ- 
tian knights, If they are repre- 
ſentations of that doubtful ſtory, 
they muſt have been painted in the 
Emperor's time, or a little before, 
for it cannot be ſuppoſed that A- 
bouabdoulah would with to perpe- 
tuate the memory of a tranſaction 
io which he bore ſo very weak and 
difhonourable a part. And be- 
fides, the anathema denounced by 
the Koran againft all repreſenta- 
tions of living creatures renders 
it next to impoſſible that theſe 
pieces ſhould bave'exiſted previous 
to the conqueſt. The lions of the 
great fountain may be brought as 
an argument againſt my laſt rea- 


| ſon; and indeed they ſhew that, 


the Granadine princes, as wel} ,, 
ſome of the oriental caliphs, wh, 
put their own effigy on their con 
ventured now and then to plac 
themſelves above the letter of the 
law. Be this as it will, if the uu. 
tiquity of theſe pictures can be 
proved to go as far back a 6 
reign of Ferdinand, or at leaſt the 
beginning of that of Charle, 
which Itake to be no very difficult 
matter to make out, I ſhould hate 
much greater reſpeQ for the a 
thority of Giles Peres than man 
think him entitled to. lt eu 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed that the eventy 
of the reign of Abouabdouli 
could be ſo totally forgotten ( 
ſoon after, that a painter ſoul 
dare to invent a trial and comby 
at which many ftill living in Gn 
nada might have aſſiſted as {petty 
tors. | 
Oppoſite to the Sala de hos 4t 

cerrages is the entrance into th 


Torre de las dos hermanas, or th 


tower of the two ſiſters, ſo name 
from two very beautiful pieces 
marble laid as flags in the pay 
ment. This gate exceeds all t 
reſt in profuſion of ornaments at 
in beauty of proſpect, which it 
fords through a range of apan 
ments, where a multitudeof arch 
terminate ina large window 0f 
to the country. In a glean( 
ſunſhine, the variety of tints u 
lights thrown upon this enfi 
are uncommonly rich. I emplo 
ed much time in making an et 
drawing of it from the fountl 
and hope it will belp you to c 
prehend what I am labouriny 
explain by my narrative. 


firſt hall is the concert-room, wht 


the women fate; the mufch 
played above in four balconies 
the middle is a jet dfeau. 


1. 


ella yement I take to be equal 
Wig he 5oeſt exiſting, for the fize 
2 he flags, and evenneſs of the 
fag vor. he two filters, which 


„ nume to the room, are ſla bs 
+ meaſure fifteen feet by ſeven 
i 4 ball, without flaw or ftain. 
walls, up to a certain height, 
| moſaic, and above are divided 
b yery neat compartments of 
«co, all of one deſign, which is 
followed in many of the ad- 
halls and galleries. The 
lng is a fretted cove. To pre- 
e this vaulted roof, as well as 
je of the other principal cupo- 
- the outward walls of the 
ers are raiſed ten ſeet above the 
of the dome, and ſupport ano- 
roof over all, by which means 
damage can ever be cauſed by 
t weather, or exceſſive heat and 
From this hall you pats 
ind the little myrtle garderr of 
pdaraxa, into an additional 
ding made to the eaſt end by 
arles V. The rooms are ſinal! 
| low : his dear motto, Plus 


ls leads to a little tower, pro- 
og from the line of the north 
l, called E/ tocador. or the dreſ- 
om of the ſultana. It is a 
|| ſquare cabinet, in the middle 
an open gallery, 'from which it 
ves light by a door and three 
Kows. The look-out charming. 
dne corner is a large marble 
$ deilled full of holes, through 
ch ine ſmoke of perfumes aſ- 
e from furnaces below; and 
e, u is preſumed, the Mooriſh 


lweeten her perſon, The em- 
n eauſed this little pretty room 
* painted with repreſentations 
us vars, and a great variety of 
bielques, which appear to be co- 


Vol. XXII. 


6 appears on every beam. 


den was wont to fit to fumigate 
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n 


ies, Or at leaſt imitations; of thoſe 


the loggie in the Vatican. They 


ba ve been ſhamefully abuſed by 
idle ſcribblers ; what remains ſhews- 
them io have been the work of 
able artifis. From hence you go 


through a long paſſage to the ball 


of ambaſſadors, which is magnifi- 
centſy decorated with inmimerable 
varieties of moſaics, and the mot- 
tos of all the kings of Granada. 
This long narrow antichamber 
opens into the communa on the left 
hand; and on the right into the. 
great audi-nce- hall in the tower of 
Comares, a noble apartment, thirty». 
ſix fe-t ſquare, thir'y-tix high up 
to the cornice, and eighteen from 
thence to the center of the cupola. 
The walls on three fides are fitteen 
feet thick, on the other nine; the 
lower range of windows thirteen 
feet high. The whole hall is in- 
laid with moſaic of many colours, 
diſpoſed in 1ntricate knots, ſtars, 
and other figures. In every pait 
are repeated certain Arabic ſen- 
tences, the principal of which are 
the following : 
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«4 
£6 
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« The counſel of God and a 
ſpeedy increaſe, and give joy to 
true believers.” on 2 
„ Praiſe to God, and to his vice- 
gerent Nazar, who gave this 
empire, and to bur king Abou- 
abdoulah, to whom be peace, 
elevation, and glory.” 

N. B. Nazar is an appellation 
of eminence, and ſuppoſed to 
mean the famous Emirmou— 
melin Jacob Almanzar. | 

« There is no God but God.“ 

„% Valour, tuccels, and duration 


to our king Abulhaghagh, king 


of the Moors; God guide bis 
ſtate and elevate his power!“ 
„ Praiſe be to God, for I en- 


liven this dwelling of princes 
K with 


* IY 


— 


— ————_ 


crown: I ſtrike firm root; 1 
have fountains of pureſt water, 
Wand bandſome apartments; my 
inhabitants are lords of mighty 

ee bn me 

„ for I attend to the ſayings of 

the hey! I am thus adorned 

de by the hand and liberality of 


„ Abulbagbagh, who is a bright 
moon that caſts forth his light 


over tbe face of heaven.“ 


others diſperſed over the palace, 
prove that there is very little of it 
remaining that is not the work of 
Abulhagbagh, or of Abouabdqulah. 
Having thus completed the tour 

of the upper apartments, which are 

1 upon a leyel with the offices of the 
new palace, you deſcend to the 
lower floor, which conſiſted of bed- 


Chambers and ſummer-rooms : the 


back; ſtairs and paſſages, that faci- 

- Jitated. the intercourſe between 
„ ther, are without number. The 
moſt remarkable room below is the 
kinks; bedchamber, Which com- 
municated, by means of a gallery, 
with the upper ſtory. The beds 
were placed in two alcoves, upon 
raiſed pavement of blue and 


„bite tiles; but as it has been re- 


FPared b Philip V. who, paſſed 
ſome time bere, I cannar ſay bow 
it may have been in former times. 


A fountain played in the middle, 


io refteſh the apartment, in hot 


weather. Behind the alcoves are 
ſmall doors, that conduct you to 
the royal baths. I heſe conſiſt in 
one ſmall cloſet with marble ciſ- 
* terns; for-, waſhing children, two 
rooms for grown-up, perſons, and 
vaults for, boilers and furnaces, 


that ſupplied the baths with wa- 
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r uh my beauty, and with my 


7 Theſe, inſcriptions, and many 


I I hall finiſh this deſcription 
the Alhambra, by obſerving h 


ter, and the ſtoves with 
The troughs are formed. of lh 
flabs of white marble ; the 1 
are beautified with party-coloy 
earthen ware; light is admitted 
holes in the coved ceiling. 
Hard by is a eie 
lery, and a kind of labyri 
faid to have been made tor 
diverſion of the women and d 
dren,  * 
One of the paſſages of conn 
nication is fenced off with a tt 
iron grate, and called the pri 
of the ſultana ; but it ſeems m 
probable that it was put up 
prevent any body from climbing 
into the women's quarter, 
Under the council-room is 
long, flip, called the king's ſtud 
and adjoining to it are fey 
vaults, faid to be the place of | 
rial of the royal family, la 
year . 1574, four ſepulchres we 
opened; but, as they contay 
nothing but bones and aſhes, u 
immediately cloſed again. 


admirably every thing was plat 
and calculated for rendering 
palace the moſt voluptuous 0 
retirements ;z what plemiful | 
plies of water were brought t0 
freſh it in the hot months 0 iu 
mer; what. a free circulation 
air was cantrived, by the jut 
ous diſpoſition of doors and " 
dows; what ſhady gardens of 
matic trees; what noble 
over the beautiful hills and f 
plains! No wonder the M 
regretted Granada; no e 
they ſtill offer up prayers 10 U 
every Friday for the recovel 
this city, which they cſtecm4 
reſtrial paradiſe, 


% 
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Of the Cathedral Church of Burgos, 
and of the Origin of Gothic Ar- 
citedare. From the fame. 


HE cathedral is one of the 
moſt magnificent ſtructures 

of the Gothic kind, now exiſting 
ig Europe; but although it riſes 
jery high, and is feen at a great 
dance, its ſitua tion in a hole cut 
aut of the fide of the hill, is a 
neat diſadvamtage to its general 
elt. Tis form is exactly the ſame 
& that of York-mintter, which 1 
look upon to be the criterion ac- 
cording to which the beauties or 
defefts of every gothic church are 
to be eſtimated. At the weſtern 
or principal front are two ſteeples 
nding in ſpires, and on the cen- 
ter of the edifice riſes a large ſquare 
tower, adorned with eight pinna- 
les; on one fide of the eaſt end 
#2 lower octa gon building, with 
vght pyramids, which correſpond 
rudy to the Chapter houſe at 
lat. We were ſtruck with the 
reſemblance between theſe build 
de; both were embelliſhed with 
profuſion of ſtatues ; moſt of 
hoſe at York were deſtroyed in 
hte firſt emotions of -iconoclaſlic 
: thoſe of Burgos are ſtill in 
hull poſſeſſion of the homages of 
de country, and conſequently en- 
he; ſeveral of them are much 
lore delicate than one would ex- 
pa, conſidering the age they 
ne ſculptured in. Santiago, the 
tron of this cathedral, ſtands 


!y conſpicuous on his war-horſe - 


mong the needles of the main 
ple; and the Virgin Mary is 
ted in folemn ſtate over the 
peat window of the welt porch. 
be foſiage work, arches, pillars, 

ilements, are executed in 


ie molt” elaborale and finiſhed 
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manner of that ſtyle which has 
uſually been called Gorhic ; of late 
this appellation is exploded, and 
that of Arabic ſubſtituted for 1t. 
| confeſs, I ſee ſome reaſon to 
doubt of the propriety of this ſe- 
cond epither, In the buildings 1 
have had opportunities of examin- 
ing in Spain and in Sicily, which 
are undoubtedly Saracenic, I have 
never been able to diſcover any 
thing like an original defign, from 
whichithe Gothic ornaments might 
be ſuppoſed to be copied. The 
arches uſed in our old cathedrals 
are pointed; thoſe of the Sara- 
cens are almoft ſemi- circular, when- 
ever they are not turned in the 
form of an horſe- ſhoe. The 
churches of our anceftors ſhoot up _ 
into ſpires, towers, pinnacles and 

nlligree work, and no fuch thing 
as a cupola feems ever to have 
been attempted; the moſques and 
other buildings of the Arabians, 
are rounded into demes and co- 
ved roofs, with now and then a 
fender (quare minaret terminating 
in a ball or pine-apple ; the Ara- 
bic walls ſhine with pamted tiles, 
moſaics, and flucco, none of which 
ever appear 1n our ancient edi- 
fices ; the pillars in the latter are 
generally grouped many together, 
and from a very ſmall member of 
an entablature iprings one or two 
arches; in the former, the co- 
lumns fland ſingle, and if placed 
more than one, together to ſupport 
ſome heavy part, they never touch, 
or as it were grow into each other; 
there is always a thick architrave 
at leaſt to ſupport the arch, and 
commonly an upright piece of 
wall to refit the lateral preſſure. 
Whenever it happens, as in the 
great diviſions of the moſque at _ 
Cordova, that four pillars are 


Wa” joined 


joined together, it is by means of 
a ſquare wall or pier, at the four 
angles of which are placed the co- 
lum, perfectly ſeparated and diſ- 
tinct. In all the varieties of ca- 
py 1 have taken drawings of, 
never found one exactly the 
ſame in deſign or proportions, as 
our Gotbie ones in the churches 


of England, or in thoſe of France, 


at leaſt ſuch as I have examined ; 
viz, Saint Denis, Amiens, Rouen, 
* Bordeaux, Tours, and others. The 
Chriſtian firuQures are extremely 
lofty, and full of long windows 
wirb painted glaſs; the porches 
and doors are deep receſſes, with 
ſeveral arches one within another, 
crowded With little ſaints and an- 


ff 


gels. Now wade thing is differ- 
| ent in the moſque of ; Cordova, 
| the only one I have ever ſeen, but 


which I think may be fairly deem- 
ec a proper ſample of Arabian ſa- 
| cred architecture, to eſtabliſh a 
| judgment upon; whether we con- 
der its antiquity, being built be- 
fore the ninth century; iis pre- 
| ſent ſtate, which, ſome parts ex- 
cepted, is exactly as it was a thou- 
ſand years ago; or laſtly the 
N priacely bands chat raifed it. It 
| was erected by. Abdoulrahman the 
F firſt, .probebly_vpon the deſigos, 
and under the inſpection of the 
| ableſt architects of the age, and 
according to the method of diltri- 

bution  obſerved- in holy eifices 

built in Arabia and Egypt. Here, 

and 1 haye rcaſon to think it is ſo 

io moſt, if not all, woſques, the 
elevation of the roof is trifling, 

| . ſeventeenth part of the 

length of the iles; there are no 
windows of any ſize, and what 

* there are, ar6 covered with fili- 

5 gree- work in ſtone, fo as nev-r 10 
Qunt any great quantity of light, 
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which was received from ey. fg 
and cupolas, and from the oc. 
tional opening of the doors; 1þþ 
finking back of the arches ow 
the gates is ſcarce perceptible, 3 
they are almoſt of an equa] pro- 
jection with the wall of the bull. 
ing.” From all theſe different 
marks, I am inclined to ſuſpech 
that our old ſtructures have been 


neu- named, and Mahometaniſe 
without ſufficient proof of thei wel 
Arabic origin. At the fame ting.” 
acknowledge it is difficult to kd RG! x 
them a more ſatisſactory and ge- 7 
nuine pedigree. | wm" 
The belt age of that flyle of mr 
conſtruction began in England in wy 
the reign of Henry the third, for WR” - 
till then we built in the clunſy perl 
manner called Saxon, deſtitute of * 
every recommendation but folidi- * 
ty; the new taſte came in all pro- * 
bability from France, introduced os 
by ſome Provengals that followed Pace 
the Queen. If you ſuppoſe it ins A, 
ported into that kingdom by w 
thoſe that returned from the cru- 3 
fadoes, we muſt of courſe et it * 
down as 2n eaſtern invention. C | 
The queſtion is, what part of (be... 
eaſt it came from, and whether w 
it was the ſame as that ewployel mn 
by the Arabians, If there were | 
clear proofs of its being a brane = 
of the Arabic architecture, 18 
would til] appear exiraordinary, Wn 


that its very fit introduction int 
Chriſtendom thould be attended * 


with fo great a variation from iſ 
the models it was meant to intl! þ 
and that any prince ot ny "8 
prieſt that thought it worthy e 

being employed in his coun! 
ſhould immediately (et about ges Oli 
taihioning it in all points. We "1 


may, if we pleaſe to indulge of 


fancy, ſay that ſome ſubluue s 
N 


{ 


un kerted ont from the duſty 
wm of- a monaſtic library. alter- 
4 and improved upon the hints 
ts found in books of Arabian 
chiteftdre, ſubſtituted bold and 
fiſhing ideas of his own ; found 


a f d abbots, wil- 
tikops, princes, an ; wi 

(4 * — them; and built 

” churches in a ſtyle entirely new, 


and apparently original. We may 
ſuppoſe him to have formed a 
chool of other monks, the only 
chitects of thoſe ages among the 
Chriſtians; and that theſe pupils 
mdually new modelled the pre- 
tepts 0 their maſter, aud reduc- 
ed bis method to certain rules; 
which afterwards ſerved as guides 
through all the fantaſtic mazes of 
our eccleſiaſtica]l architecture. Some 
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thor who hach introduced the men- 


f perſons have ſuſpected it to have 
wp. deen the manner practiſed hy the 
. dem Chriſtians, and not adopted 
by the Arabs; who might diſdain 
* to have any thing ſimilar in their 
: es of worſhip, with thoſe of a 
. wered people, Others have 
„of opinion, chat it comes 
* oginally from Perſia, or further 
M and ſome again maintain it 
W be an buropean invention, or 
mY leaſt” a barbarous mode of 
ther ding brought by ſome great 
nets 0 the elegant perfection 
on. bold in our cathedrals. The 
nc pear would require - a great 
eber of compariſons, confron- 
ar, ns, and combinations, to find 
oF"! the connection between the 
cel > manners : ſuch a diſquiſition 
Ve belongs more properly to a trea- 
” ile than to a letter, of which it 
"nal already engroſſed too large a 
, of ae, 9 
6 FO 
oh Ae vali⸗ ö 
We M valtent on the earlieſt} Intro- 
din of Clocks ; by the Honaur- 


he "7 


able Daines Barrington. In @ 
Letter ts the Honourable Mr. Juſ- 


* tice Blackſtone, 
* « 4 ++: L! a 


Dear Ar. on 

AS] ko you ate ſomewhat. 
| intereſted with regard to the 
period when thoſe uſeful meafurers 
of time called "clocks were firſt 
made. I ſend you the reſult of my 
inquiries on that head, aftet having 
conſulted moſt of thoſe treatiſes 
which might be ſuppoſed to furniſh 


material information. 

Earlier" inſtances: might be pro- 
duced from thefe © authorities of 
Horologia in different parts of Eu- 
rope; but this word ſignifyog in 
thoſe centuries dials às well as 
ches, nothing decifive can be in- 
ferred from ſuch term, unlefs from 
other circumſtances, or expreſſions, 
it can be ſhewn to relate to a clock 
rather than a dial. de ets. ray Men 

Dante ſeems to be the firſt au- 


tion of an orologio,  wwhich' fAruck 
the Baur (and rr can- 
not be a dial), in the following 
lines: Wan 
- Tadi come horologio che ne chiami, 
Nel hora che la ſpoſa d'Idio ſurge, 


« Amattinar to ſpoſo, gerche ami.“ 
Dante. Paradiſo, C. x, 


Now Dante was born in 1265; 
and died in 1321 aged 57 ; there- 
fore ſtriking clocks could got have 
been very uncommon in Italy at 
the latter end of the 13th cen- 
tury, or the very beginning of the 
14ih. - 

But the uſe of clocks was not 
confined to Haly at this period; 
for we had one of theſe artiſts in 


England preciſely about the ſme " 


time, who furniſhed the ſamovs | 
clock- houſe near Weſtminſter- hall, | 
with a clock to be heard by the 

K 3 courts 
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courts of law, out of a' fine im- 
poſed on the Chief Juſtice of the 
King's Bench in the 16th year of 
Edward I, or A. D. 1288 *. 

You have in your Commenta- 
ries + obſerved, that this puniſh- 
ment of Radulphus de Henzgham 
is firſt taken notice of in 2 
Book 1 during the 'reign of Rich- 
ard III, where indeed no mention 
is made of a clcck's being thus 
paid for; but if the circumſtances 
ſta ted in the report of this are con- 
fidered, it was highly unneceſſary, 
and perhaps improp*r, to have al- 
luded to this application of the 
Chief ſuſtice's fine. x 

It appears by the Year Book, 
that Richard III. had cloſeted the 
Judges in the Inner Star Chamber, 
to take their opinions upon three 
points of law; the ſecond of which 
was, ,** whether a Juſtice of the 
« Peace, who had inrolled an in- 


„ dictment which had been ne- 


« gatived by the Grand Jury, 
* amongft the true bills, might be 
« puniſhed for this abufe of his 
office.“ 

On this queſtion a diverſity of 
opinion ariſes amongſt the judges, 
ſome of which ſuppoſe, that a 
magiſtrate cannot be proſecuted 
for what he may have done; 
whilſt others contend, that he may, 
and cite_the caſe of Hengham, 
who was fined 800 marks for mak- 
ing 'an alteration in a record, by 
which a poor defendant. was only 


, wpay 6s. 8d. inſtead of 136. 4d. 


* See Seiden in bis Pref. to Hengham, 
1 Mich. 2. Ric. 3. 


f| We find that this clock was conſidered during the reign of Heory VI. to dee 
foch conſequence, that the King gave the keeping of it, with the appurtenanceh, t 
| William Warby, Dean of St. Stephen's, together with the pay of 6d. per diem, 4 


be received at the Exchequer. 
& 3 lat. p. 72. 


4 4 loft, p. 255. 


Thus far the anſwer of the 
Judges to the queſtion \ Propoſed 
was ftritly proper; but the x 
plication of the fine to the build. 
ing a clock-houſe || was not th 
leaſt material ; beſides that it was 
probably a moſt notorious fact 1 
every ſtudent upon his firſt attend. 
ing Weſtminſter-hall, as we fn 
Judge Southcote fo much later, jn 
the early part of Queen El- 
beth's reign, not only mentioning 
the tradition, but that the clock 
{till contioued there which hid 
been furniſhed out of the Chief 
Juſtice's fine 4. Sir Edward Coke 
likewiſe adds, that the 800 marks 
were actually entered upon the 
roll , ſo that it is highly proda. 
ble be had himſelf ſeen the re- 
cord. | 

On the fide of New Palace-yard 
which is oppoſite to Weſtminlter. 
hall, and in the ſecond pediment 
of the new buildiogs from the 
Thames, on the exact ſpot, 2c. 
cording to Strype, where the clock: 
houſe ftood, a dial is inſerted with 
this remarkable motto upon It, 
Diſcite Juſtitiam Moniti,” which 
ſeems moſt clearly to relate to the 
fine impoſed on Radulphus 
Hengham, 2 applied to the 
paying for a clock. 

Mr. Norris, Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, hath bees 
likewiſe ſo obliging as to refer ws 
to the following inſtance of 1 
very ancient clock in the {ame cet- 
tury, 8 


+ Vol. II. p. 468. 


«© Apq) 


«4 Anno 1292, Nevum Orolo- 
> „um Magnum in Eccleſia. (tc. 
* « (antuarienſi) pretium 300.7) 
Id. | h:ll/now produce a proof, that 


got only clocks but watches were 
nude in the beginning of the 14th 
century WE Nong een 

Gyen or eight years ago, ſome 
khourers were employed at Bruce 


I 

* (ile in Pifeſhire, where they 
n. boadea watch, together with ſome 
gin both of Which tbey diſpoſed 


io a ſhopkeeper of St. Andrews, 
who ſent the watch to his brother 
u London, conſidering it as a cu- 
nous piece of | antiquity'®. The 
quier caſe is of filyer, raiſed, in 
the WH rather a handſome pattern, over 
ground of blue enamel and {1 
te- ak I can diſtinguiſn a cypher 
of R. B. at each corner of the en- 
thaſed work On the dial- plate 
u written, Reobertus B. Rox Scot+ 
wum, and over it is & convex 
mnſparent- born, inſtead of the 
gaſſes which we uſe at preſent. 

Now-Robertus B. Rex Scotto- 
un can be no other King of Scot- 
aud than Robert Bruce, who be- 
pin bis reign in 1305, and died 
n 1328; for the Chriſtian name 
of Baliol Who ſucceeded him was 
vad; nor can Robertus B. be 
"yz to any later Scottiſh 

eee 


This very fiogular watch is not 
Aa larger fize than thoſe which 
ne now in common uſe; at which 
I was much ſurprized, till I had 
ken ſeyeral of the 16th century 


It is now in his Majeſty's poſſeſſion. 


* 
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As is 2 clock, or any abbey orloge,“ 


„jam per awplas licebat fortunas, 


Chaucer was born A. D. 1328, and died in 1400. | 
{ To the time of Queen Elizabeth, clocks were often called orologes z 


** He'll watch the horelrge a double ſet, 
* If driak rock not his cradle,” 


The dock of Welle cathedral is alſo to this day called the borologe. 
K 4 


_ 3s 
in the collection of Sir Aſhton 
Lever, and Mr., Ingham Forſter, 
which were conſiderably ſmaller. 
As I mean to , deduce the pro- 
eſs of the art of clock-making 
in a regular chronological ſeries, 
the next mention I find of Hore- 
hgia, is in Rymer's Feedera, where 
there is a proteRtion of Edward 
the Third, A. D. 1368, to three 
Dutchmen, who were  Orlogiers. 
The title of this protection is, 
{+ De. Horologiorum Arxtificio ex- 
* ercendo,” Mr. B. remarks upon 
the follow ing lines of ,Chaucer +, 
when he ſpcaks of a cock's crow- 
ing, 
« Full fikerer was hiscrowing in his loge, 


that in the 14th century, clock 
was often applied to a bell, which 
was rung at certain periods, de- 
termined. by the bour»glaſs.or ſun» 
dial: but that the abbey orhge t 
(or clock) could not have been 
uncommon when Chaucer wrote 
theſe lines. yo TP. 

I now paſs on to a famous aſtro- 
nomical clock, made by one of 
our countrymen in the reign of 
Richard the Second, the account 
of which I have extracted from 
Leland. 1 | 

Richard of Walingford was ſor 
of a ſmith, who lived at that town, 
and who, from his learning and 
ingenuity, became abbot of St. 
Alban's. Leland proceeds, ** cum 


Othello, act ii. fe. 3. 


* yoluit 


5 


1 


Wa 
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veluit illuſtri aliquo opere, non 
modo ingenii, verum etiam eru- 


* Jitionis, ac artis exccllentis, 
- * miraculun oftendere. Ergo ta- 
lem Herologii fabricam ma gno 
4 labore, m:jore ſun'ptu, arte vero 
„% maxim, compegit, qualem yon 
„% habet teta Europa med opiniene. 
% ſecundum, five quis cutſum ſo- 
44 ls ac lunz, ſew fixa ſidera no- 
« tet, ſive iterum maris incre- 
„% menta & decrementa “.“ 
Richard of Walingſord alſo wrote 
a treatiſe on this click, Ne 
* tam inſignis machina vileſceret 
« errore monachorum, aut incog- 
„% nito ſtructutæ ordine, fileſce- 
20 fel.“ 14771 | 
* From what hath been above 
= ſlated it appears, that this aſtro- 
nomical clock continued to go in 
Leland's time, Who was born at 
„the latter end of Henry the Se- 
vent h's reign, and who ſpeaks of 
a tradition, that this famous piece 
of mechaniſm was called 4:bion by 
the inventor. - 
Having now produced inſtances 
of ſeveral clocks, and even a 
Walch, which were made in dif- 
- ferent parts of the 14th century, 
as alſo having endeavoured to 
prove that they were not exceſſive- 
ly uncothmon even in the 13th, 
it may be thought neceſſary that 
I ſhould account for their not be- 
ing more generally uſed during 
theſe periods, as, in their preſent 
Rare at leaſt, they are fo very con- 
venient. For this, it ſhould ſeem, 
that many rcafons be aſſigned. 
In the intancy ot this new piece 
of mechanilin, they were proha- 
bly of a very imperfect conſtruc- 


tion, perhaps never went tolera- 


„ Leland de Script, Brit. 


+ The oldeſt clock we have in England that is ſuppoſed to gn len 
is of the preceding year, viz, 1540, the initial letters of the makers oh 
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krep the Weſtminiſter and Pars 


and 14th centuries, there was 6 


bly,” and were ſoon 
whilſt there was no one 
reaſohable 
order. + 
We find, therefore, that Hen 
the Sixth of England, and Char 
the Fifth of France, aPPoinied 
clock-walters, with a ſtipend, u 


dering 


Within 1 


diſtance to put them i 


clocks in order. | 

It need ſcarcely be obſerved al 
that as the artiſts were { few, 
their work muſt have been Charged 
accordingly, and that Kings oa 
could be the purchaſers of why 
was rather an expenſive toy, than 
of any conſiderable uſe. Andi 
may perhaps be faid, that. they 
continued in a great meaſure to be 
no. better than toys till the micht 
of the 17th century, : 

Add io this, that in the 13h 


little commerce, intercourſe, or 
ſociety, that an bour'glaſs, or the 
ſun, was very ſufficient for the 
common purpoſes, which are no 
more accurately ſettled by clock 
of modern conſtruction. Dials and 
hour-glaſſes likewiſe wanted n 
mending. 

Having now finiſhed what hatl 
occured to me with regard !0 tis 
firft introduction of clocks, | (la 
conclude by a few particuln 
which I have been enabled to pick 
up, in relation to thoſe more'port 
able meaſures of time, calle 
waiches, the earlieft of which (tl 
cept that of Robert. Bruce Kingd 
Scotland) ſeems to be one 1 
Sir Aſhton Lever's moſt vim 
ble muſ-um, the date upon with 


Is 1541. dl 


28 


\ 


Derbam (in his artificial Clock- 
naler, publiſhed in 1714) men- 
done a watch of Henry the Eighth, 
which was Mill in order; and Dr. 
Nemainbray informs me, that he 
wh heard both Sir Iſaac New- 
un and Demoivre ſpeak of this 
watch “. | | — 

The Emperor Charles the Fifth 
(Henry's contemporary) was ſo 
much pleaſed with theſe time- 
meforers; that he uſed to fit after 
k dinner with ſeveral of them 
n the table, his bottle being in 
the center; and when he retired 
the monaſtery of St. Juſt, be 
continued ſtill to amuſe himſelf 
with keeping them in order, which 
„ ſaid to have produced a re- 
feftion from him on the abſurdity 
of his attempt to regulate the mo- 
tions of the different powers of Eu- 
Tope, LY 
dome of the watches uſed at 
lis time ſeem to have been flrik- 
at leaſt we find in the Me- 
moirs of Literature, that ſuch 


tom Charles the Fifth and Lewis 
be Eleventh, whilft they were in 
d croud, the thief was detected b 
ther firiking the hour. | 
In moſt of the more ancient 
atches (of which I have ſeen 


Aker. 


We King. Godwyn de Praeſul. 


czclop, 


u J. 
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aches have been ſtolen both 
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ſeveral in the collection of Sir 
Aſhion Lever and Mr. Ingbam 
Forſter) catgut ſupplied the place 
of a chain, whilſt they were com- 
monly of -a- finaller ſize than we 
ute at preſent, and often of an oval 
form + 2 
From theſe and probably many 
other imperſections they were not 
in any degree of general requeſt 
till rhe latter end of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign; accordingly in Shake- 
ſpeare's Tweltth Night Malvolio 
lays,” ; 

] frown the while, and per- 
© chance wind up my watch, or 
play with ſome rich jewel“ 

Again, in the firſt edition of 
Harrington's Orlando Purioſo 
(printed in 1591), the author is 
repreſented with what ſeems to be 
a watch, (though the engraving is 
by no means C:tinRt) on which is 
written, | 

Il tempo paſſa t. | 

In the zd of James the Firſt, a 

watch was found upon GuyFawkes, 


which he and Percy had bought 


the day before, te try conclu- 
«+ fions for the long and ſhort 
© burning of the touchwood, 
« with which he had prepared 
© to give fire to the train of 
„ powder.” b 


ing N. O. It is in the palace at Hampton Court, Derbam's Artificial Clock- 


* That diſtinguiſhed antiquary Mr, Walpole has in his poſſeſſion a clock, which 
ſpears by the inſcription to have been a preſent from Henry the Eighth to Anne 
Neha. Poynet, Biſhop of Wincheſter, likewiſe gave an altronomical clock to the 


f Panciroilus informs us, that about the end of the 1gth century, watches 
"He made no larger than an almond, by a man whoſe name was Mermecide, 


t ln Archbiſhop Parker's will, made April 8, 1575, is the following le- 
bo, et lego fratri meo Ricardo epiſcopo Elienſi, baculum meum de canna 


ndica, qui Hardlegium habet in ſumm tate.” : 
hy likewile in the brief of his goods, &c. © A clock, valued at $4. 4.” 


In 
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- ted” the clock-makers s' and 

the charter prohibits c/ochs, watches, 
and alarms; from being imported, 
which ſufficiently proves that they 
, were now more commonly uſed, 

as well as that we bad artiſts of 
our own, who were expert by __ 
branch of bufineſs. 

About the: middle of the © u 
century. Huygeas made his great 
improvement in clock work, Which 
produced many others from our 
own countrymen; the lateſt of 
which was the introduction of re- 
peating watches in the time of 
Chafles the Second, who, as 1 
Have been informed by the late 
Lord Bathurſt, ſent one of the firſt 
of theſe new Inventions o Lewis 
AV. 

The . of thefe Kings was 
very curious with- regard to theſe 
time-meaſurers ; and J have been 
told by an old petſon of the 
trade, that watch! makers (parti- 
cularly- Eaſt) uſed 10 attend whilſt 
be was playing at the Mall, a 
watch being often the ſtake. [ 

But we have a much more curious 
anecdote of royal attention to 
watches in Dr. Derhari's Artificial 
Clock maker. 

Barlow had produced 2 patent. 
in concert with the Lord Chief 
. Allebone, for repeaters ; 

Quare making one at the ſame 
time upon ideas be had entertain- 
ed before. the _ was grant- 

bin James | the Second tried both, 

giving the preference to 

Us s, it was notihed in the 
Gazette. 

In the ſucceeding reign, the re- 
putation of the Englith work in 
this branch was ſuch, that in the 
year 1698, an act paſſed, obliging 
the makers to put their names on 
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1 +631 Chartes the firſt incor 


gh: 


cent uties. 
frau in Angleſea was of thole 
county; and » Mathraval of tht 


' 


N leſt — 


If 207 of tac OY 
anecdotes, ſhould prove wen 


to you, u it will amply recon 
the trouble I may have ind ne 
_— them being, 


Deaf Sr, 
don moſi faithſy] 
bumble Servant, 

g ban. 2 


1 


„ 


A of the Eificddfcg or Seſſon 
_ of the Bards and Minſtrels 


[From Pennaot's Tour through Wa. 


HE particular glory of en 
- town ot. Caerwys,. Was lag ure 
hotienr it had of being the plag 
of the Eifleddfod, or the ſeſſoni o 
the bards-and-minſtrels for man 
It was the: rclort 
thoſe-of a certain diſtrict ; as Abe 


\ — 


- 


that iſland, and the neighbourin 


of the land of! Powys. Ther 
ſon that theſe places were ty 
ciſtinguiſhed, was, becauſe 1 
the two laſt were the reſidences 
Princes; and Caerwys, on accout 
of the royal palace that ſtood de 
low the town, the refidence ( 
Llewwelyn ap Gryffydd. | 

Theſe Eiftedafods were the Br 
uſb Olynpics. Fired at firlt w 
generous © emmlation, our pu 
crowded into the liſt, and carried 
the prize, contented with the me 
honour of victory. At lengl 
when the competitors became! 
merons, and the conntry beca 
oppreſſed with the multitude, Me 
regulations of courſe took plate 
The diſappointed candidates F 


ſſpleg 
the 
Vere 


VN 
| lice 


1 


ſuffered to torture the 
oh #0 principality with their 
wretched compoſitions. None but 
wards of merit were fuffered to re- 
arſe their pieces; and minſtrels 
of ſkill, to perform. Thele went 
rough a long probation : Judges 
vere appointed to decide on their 


viable were conferred, and per- 
niſions granted for exerciſing their 
wlents, in the manner that will 
e related in the following pages. 
The. judges were appointed by 
namiſion from our Princes; and 
after the conqueſt of Wales, by 
ke Kings of England, notwith- 
landing, Edward I. exerciſed a 
political cruelty over the genera- 
on of bards of his time; yet fu- 
ure princes thought fit to revive 
x inſtitution ſo likely to ſoften 
he manners of a fierce people, 
e crown had the power of no- 
nating the judges, who decided 
m only on the merit, but the ſub- 
| of the poems; and, like our 
podern Lord Chamberlains, were 
ain of licenſing only thoſe 
which were agreeable to the Fngli/h 
ur. 

t is highly probable, that the 
ards and minſttels were under 
nan regulations during the time 
ff Druidiſm ; but we find no proofs 
F them W long after; till the 
lays of Cadwalady, laſt King of 
Pritain, who died at Rome about 
be year 688. Of him it is ſaid, 
ut being at an aſſembly of this 
ve, with bis nobles, there came 
minſtrel, and played in a key ſo 
pleaſing, that he and all his 
NMetiren- were prohibited, under a 
re penalty, from ever playing 


V North Wales, 
Millice, 38, 


ANTTQUITIES: 


relpe&tive abilities; and degrees 


F Mr. Mortis's MSS, of Britiſh muſic, 


on it any more; but were ordered 
to adapt that of Mewwynen Gwynedd, 
or the ſweet key of Gwynedd ®, 
I imagine, that previous to this, 
there had been muſical regulations 
in Britain; for | find that a tune, 
called Goffeg yr Halen, or the Free- 
tude of the Salt, was always played 
whenever the falr-ſeller was placed 
before King Arthur's knights, at 
bis round table + 
. After Cadwaladr, 
Princes who undertook the re- 
form of our minftrelfie, were Bed. 
dyn ap Cynfyn and Gryffydd ap Cy- 
nan. The hrit was cotemporary 
with the conqueror ; the laſt with 


King Stephen. Theſe enaQted, that 


no perſon ſhould follow the pro- 
ſeſſion of bard or minſtrel, but ſuck 
only who were admitted by the 
Eiteddfed, which was held once in 
three years. They were prohibit- 
ed from invading one another's 


province: nor were they permitted | 


to degrade themſelves by following 
any other occupation. Neither of 
theſe were to demand above ten 
ſhillings in any article, under pain 
of loſing the whole, beſides being 
ſuſpended from their profeſſion for 
three years t. 


After the times of the princes, 


the great men, their deſcendants, 
took theſe people under their care 
and protection, allowing them the 
liberty of circuiting their reſpec=- 
tive territories thrice a year, viz, 


at Chriſtmas, Eater, and Whitſun- 


tide ; and the whole principality 
once in three vears, 

The bards were in the higheſt 
repute, 
idea of the eſcem they were in. 
than by citing from the Ae 


T Leges 


the next 


| cannot give a ſtronget 


— — — 
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law, the account of their rank in 


ide prince's court, and the various 


rewards and fees they were entitled 


20, and the ſevere penalties that 
were enacted io preferve their 
perſons from inſult. Fhey were 
ſuppoſed to be endowed with pow - 
ers equal to inſpiration. They 
were the oral biſtorians of all paſt 
tranſactions, public and private. 
They related the great events of 
ide tate; and. like the /ca/ds of 
the northern nations, retained the 
memory of numberleſs tranſactions. 
which otherwife would have pe- 
Trithed in oblivion; They were 
Mkewiſe thoroughly acquainted 
wich the works of the three pri- 
mary bards, vis. Myrddyn ap Mor- 
iryn, Myrddvn  Emrvs, and Ta- 
hefin ben Beirdd. But they bad 
another talent, which probably en- 
deared them more than all the reſt 
io the Velſb nobility; that of be- 
ing moſt accompliſhed genealo- 
ts, and flattering their vanity, 
io finging the deeds of an an- 
ceſtry derived from the moſt diſtant 
period. * N | a 
The Pardd Teulu, or Court 
Bard, bed the eighth place in 
the” Prince's court. He poſſeſſed 
bis land free. The prince ſup- 
plied him with a horſe and wool- 
robe, and the princeſs with 
liaen 9 He ſat next to the go- 
vernor of the palace at the three 
3 * ; for,” at thoſe ſea- 

$, the governor, was to deliver 
him bis harp+.- On the ſame fel. 
tivals;, he was alſo to have the Di/- 
dain's,' or ſteward of the houſhold's 
garment for his fee. 
" When a fong is called. for, the 
Cadeir-fardd, or the hard who has 
got the badge of the chair, is firſt 


Legen Wallicz, 38. 


* . 


after that, another in honoy; 4 


ſing to her highneſs in a low wie 


them his animating compoſrion 


to fing a hymn in glory of Gay 


the prince. When thoſe are ow 
the Teuluaur, or bard of the ht 
is to ſing ſome other ſubjedt. 
I the princeſs calls for 3 6 

after ſhe has retired from lle 
her apartment, the Teuluayy my 


leſt he ſhould difturb the perfor 
ers in the ball. Fohn Dafydd 3 
ſays, that the ſubject was to he g 
death; but I rather follow Huy 
who, inſtead*of angau, which hy 
mifes death, prefers the word ; 
gen, or a ſeparate ſubjeF from vu 
was ſung in the hall. | 
When the bard goes with ch 
prince's* ſervants on a plundering 
expedition, and performs befor 


he is to have the fineſt heifer © 
the booty; and in caſe the ( 
tachment was drawn vp in ord 
of batile, he was to fing at the 
head, the praiſes of the Britiſh x 
nagchy This was to remind then 
of their antient right to the whols 


kingdom; for their inroads being 0 0 
almoſt always on the Ergliſß ten "4p 
tories, they thought they did 1 ul 
more than ſeize on their own, . 
The prince beſtowed on bim: * 
ivory cheſs- board; others far 4 
harp: and the princeſs a gelc . * 
ring. His lodging was to be ul | 
the governor of the palace. * 


When he is required to ſing w! 
other bards, by wav of diſhin@in 
he is to have a double portion. 

If the bard aſks any favour 
the prince, he muſt ſiag one 
his compoſitions ; if of a nol 
man, three : if of a common pes 
fon, he mult ſing till he 
weary as to reſt on his elbow, 


ll, at 
N of 


+ The ſame, 35, and 16, 


£ 


— 


o fall aſlzep. - This, I fear, ſhews 


' bards were a very importun- 


ec (till they were in high eftima- 


. Their Gawerth, or compen- 


xvi cows ®, and any injury done 
lem, at vi cows and cxx pence, 
The. Merch-Gobr of bis daugh- 


„ us crx pence. Her cowyll; 
p7ſrew, or nuptial preſents, was 
day ſhillings 3 and her portion 
res pounds 7. It is remark- 
ge, that the Pencerdd Gwlad, 
chief of the faculty, was en- 
kd to the merch-g 
the daughters of all the in- 
ors of the faculty within the 
tn, who payed xxiv pence on 
eit marriage; which not only 
ews the antiquity, but the great 
thoriy of thele people. 

The Pencerdd was not among 
t officers of the court: but 
lonally ſat in the tenth place. 
allo had his land free; was to 
Horm much in the ſame manner. 
the court bard, whom he ſeems 
have taken place of, whenever 
attended ; for, When the Pen- 
% was preſent, the former fat 
Yin the tweltth feat. Ny other 
$10 play without licenſe from 
His death was valued at 
u cows; and any injury done 
I, at vi cows, and cxx pence. 
" of the chief muſicians was to 
ve from their lord, the fir, 
tarp; the ſecond, a corwih; 
third, a pipe; which, on their 
ths, were to revert to the lord ||. 
e prince's harp was valucd at 
pence, and that of Pencerdd at 
ame; the key at xxiv pence : 


, 


Lagen Walli 
l, 68, * 37 


„ race, and; required a check; 
ion for their life, was rated at 


;, or marriage fine of his daugh- 


„or amobr, ' 


F Ibid. 37. 
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a gentleman's harp was eſlimated at 
Is: en 2 7 | 


A commiſſion for. holding an 


Eiftedifed at Carrwys, in 1508. 1% 


ſtill in poſſeſſion of Sir | Roger Ae 


tyn, together with the filver hatp; 
which bad from time immemo⸗ 
rial been in the gift of bis an- 


ceſtors, to beftow on the chief of 


the faculty. This badge of honour 
is about hve or ſix aches lang. 
and furniſhed + with ſtrings equal 
to the number of the mules. 'T he 
commiſſion is the laſt of the kind 
which was granted; and is in torus 
following: 


By THI Quene. 

Ei1zaBztTH, by the grace of 
God, of England, Fraunce, and 
lreland Qucae, defendor of the 
fayth, Cc. io our truſtie and ryght 
wel beloved Sr Richard . Bulkley 
knight, Sir. Rees Grufith knighss 
Ellice Frice eſquiot, Doctor in Cyviil 
la we, and one of our counſail in 
our marches ot IWales, Nilas 
Meo/tyn, Jevan Lloyd of Yale, n 
Saluſbury ot Ruge, Rees T homos, 
Maurice I ynne. Will m Lewis, Peres 
Moſlyn, Oven Ibn ap Hell Vaughan, 
John Will m. ap John, John Lewis 
Owen, 'Moris Gruffyth, Symound 


Thelvall, Ellice ap Vn Lloyd. Rau 


Pulejton, Harry Aparry, Milliau 
Glynne, and Rees Hug bes, eſquiote, 
and to every of them, grequng.. 
Wheras it is come to the knows 
ledge. of the Lorde Preſident Mad 


other of ſaid counſail in or marches » 


of Males, that vagraunt and. idle 
plons, naming thewfelts wynttcells, 
rithmors, and barthes, ate lately 


growen into ſuch an intolletable 
' 


1 Did. 68. {| Leges 


wulti- 


— 
— A 


| d 
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mulritude within the principalitee. 
of Northwales, that not only gen- 
emen and others, by theire ſhame- 
les diſorders, are oſtentimes diſ- 
quieted in theire habitaCons ; but 
alſo thexpert mynſtrells and mu- 
cifions in toune and contry therby 
much diſcouraged to travail in the- 
terciſe and practize of theire know- 
hedge 3 and alſo not a litle hyndred 
in theire lyvings and pfermts. The 
reformac'on wherof, and the put- 


ring of theſe people in ord”, the ſaid 


| Lorde Prefident and counſail have 
thought verey neceſſarye, and 
knowing you 10 be men both of 
- wyſdome and upright dealing, and 
alſo of experience and good know- 
ledge in the ſcyence, have apointed 
and authorized you to be comiſ- 
foners. for that purpoſe. 
foraſmuch as or ſaid counſail of 
late, travayling in ſome pte of 
the faid principalitee, had pfect 
underſtanding or credible report, 
that thaccuſtomed place for the- 


cu on of the like comiſſyon, 


hath bene hertofore at Caroyes 
in our countie of FfAynt; and that 
William Moflyn eſquiot, and his 
anceſtrs have had the gyfte and 
beſtowing of the ſylver harpe 
apptayning to the cheff of that 
facultie, and that a yeares warn- 
ing at the leaſt hath been accuſ- 
tomed to be geaven of thafſembly 
and execuc on of the like com- 
miſſyon. Our faid counfail 
bave. therfore, apoynted the- 


zecuCon of this commyſſyon to be 


at the ſaid towne of Caroyes, the 
Monday next afir the feaſt of 
the bleſſed Trynitee, web ſhall 
be in the yeare of of Lorde God 
1568. ) 


And therfore we require and 


command you, by the aucthoritee 
of theſe pſents, not only to cauſe 


— 


0 


ſtrells, rithnirs, or barthes, wiki 


And 


ſyons in fuch decent ord" as | 


open pclamaCons to be mag; 
all ffayo"”3, mrketts, ding, ] 
other places of afſemhly. v 
our counties of Anplize, Carney 
Meyryonneth, Denbigh, and Tipe 
that all and ev'y pſon and plo 
that entend to maynteigne the 
lyvings by name or color of ny 


the Talaith of Aberfivwe, ca 
phending the faid fyve ſhires, fu 
be and appeare before you the { 
daye and place, to ſhewe thej 
learnings accordingly : but alſot 
you, xxtie, xixen, xviiien, xyit 
xvien, xven, xijjien, xiiien, yi 
xin, zen, ix, viii, vii, or vi 
you, whereof youe, S! Richy 
Bulkley, S* - Rees Gruffith, Ell 
Price, and Wm Moftyn, Eſquio 
or iiiee or ii of you, to be of th 
nambr to repayre to the ſaid plc 
the daye aforſaid, and calling 
you ſuch expert men in the in 
facultie of the Melſbe muſick, 1 
you ſhall be thought convenie 
to pceade to thexecucon of 1| 
pmiſss, and to admytt ſuch and 
many as by your wiſdomes 
knowledges you ſhall fynde . 
thy into and undr the degre 
heretofore in ſemblable fort, 
uſe exerciſe and folowe the cy: 
ces and facultes of theire p 


ſurnyt! 
Prided 


apptaigne to eche of theire 
grees, and as yor diſcrec ons 1 
wiſdomes ſhall pſcribe unto tt 
geaving firaight monyc ons 
comaundmt in or name and 0 
behalf to the reſt not worthy! 
they returne to ſome honell [al 
and due exerciſe, ſuch as the) 
moſt apte unto for mayntenr 
of their lyvings, upon paine 0 
taken as ſturdy and ile 
boundes, and to be uſed accoſd 
to the lawes and ſtatutes * 
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half, letting you wyth or 
bo kat 1 oe advertiſem* 
by due centificatt,, at, your handes 
x jo" doings in thexecuc on of 
he (ad pmiſs. For feeing. in 
oy wiſe that upon the faid aſ- 
baby the. peas and good order 
te obſerved. and kept accordingly, 
fertayning you that the faid 
ills Meyn bath pmiſed to fee 
fucature and things neceſſary 
prided for that aſſembly at the 
Glace aforſaid, Geven under or 
pet at or citie of Cheſter the 
nik of October, the nyath yeare 

or raigne. | 
Signed her Hignes counſaill, 

in the arches of WALEs. 


lo «conſequence, an Eifteddfod 
ns held on the 26th of May fol- 
bring: and on this occaſion fift y- 
je perſons received their degrees. 
our were created Chief bards of 
veal ſong. 
en primary ſtudents of vo- 
al ſong. _- 


Three =— ſecondary ſtudents of 5 


wel ſong. 
hee—— probationary ſtudents 
of vocal ſong. 


IssTxUMENTAL MUSIC. 
Hare. 


ee were Created chief bards and 
teachers of inſtrumental ſong. 

e —— chief bards (but not 
leachers) of inſtrumental ſong. 


wr — primary ſtudents of in- 
Erumental ſong. 


We ſecondary ditto, 


"te —— probationary ſludents 
dnftrumental ſon g. : 


Cawry. 


were created chief bards and 
leachers of inſtrumental ſong. 
== chief bards (but not 
Rihers) of inſtrumental long. 


143 
One — primary ſtudent. of 1a- 
ſtrumental ſong. 
geven —— ſecondary ſtudents cf 
inſtrumental ſong. _ -- _— 
Four probationary ſtudents of 
inſtrumental ſong. 1 
It muſt be obſerved, that play- 
ers on crwths with three ſtrings, 
taborers, and pipers, were reckon- 
ed among the ignoble pexformers : 
they were not allowed to fit down, 
and had only a penny for theic 
ins. | * | 
The different degrees were com- 
prehended in this liſt. There were 
four in the poetical, and five in 
the muſical faculty. The lower, 
or more properly what ſhould be 
called a candidate or probationer, 
was Y Dy/cybl Tſp4s, or the loweſt 
diſciple, who was obliged (if a can- 
didate for poetry) to underſtand 
the contraction of hve ſpecies of 
Englyns, and to compole them be- 
fore a Pencerdd, who was to de- 
clare upon his conſciente, that he 
was endowed with a true poetical 
enius. After this he commenced. 
D. ſcybl Dyſcyblaidd, Diſcipuius 
diſciplinabilis here he becomes a 
graduate; but muſt underſtand 
twelve of our different metres, and 
produce ſpecimens of each of his 
own compoſition ; and if in three 
years time he does not, by his me- 
rit, acquire the next degtee, he is 
degraded from this. If he ſuc- 
ceeds, he then proceeds to the de- 
gree of 
Dyſcybl Penceirddiaidd, or caa- 
dida te for degree of Pencerdd, when 
he mult underſtand the propriety 
of exprelſions, and ih: ciferent 
metres, and conipoſe in twenty- 
one ſp cies; and if in three years 
he does not attain by his own me- 
rit to the next degree, he falls 
back into that of Ny dyſey- 
blaidd; otherwilc he becomes a 


Penbardd 


J 
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Penbardd or Pencetdd, chief of * in which things, if they Hu 

. the faculiy he was candidate inz * everie man, by the {fatyy, | 0 
when it is neceſfary he ſhould be made an officer, and author 
accompliſhed in every branch of to arreſt and puniſh them * hen 
bis art. He then received the * and to take from them al! joe 
badge of the filver harp; or that * they have about them hs 1 
of a golden or ſilver chain, which They were prohibited fron iP" 0 
be wore upon his "ſhoulder. He tering any ſcandalous word | 15 
alſo was placed with much cere- ſpeech or whiſpers ; detradiy 2 
mony 00. magnificent chair, part mocking, ſcoffing, inventing lia 2 
of the - furmyture mentioned in the of repeating them after, othe * 
patent; was there inveſted with under pain of fine and inprie . 
his degree; and then acquired the ment: nor were they 10 nuke 
honourable name of Cadrirfardd, ſong of any perſon without! 


or Bard cadeiria gg. conſent; nor to enter any e! 
In inſtrumental muſic there were houſe without formal leave fil ** 
de degrees ; which differ nothing obtained. 

\from thoſe in the other faculty, Every Fenbardd and Penn 1 b 
= except in the two loweſt: 1. the was allowed to take in diſc ial 
A ' Dyfeybl yſpas heb rddd. or without for a certain ſpace of time, by hh 

2 degree; 2. Dy/cyb! ſpas grad- not above one at a time. Adi . 
or graduated; 3. Dyſcyb! ple was not qualified 'to make an * 
dyſcyblaidd; 4. Dyſcybl penceird- thet. Each was to be with þ io 
diatdd : 5. Pencerdd. Theſe, like teacher during Lent, unless p ey 
the others, were to be attained by vented_ by ſickneſs or iwprila K 
their reſpective merits in the ment, under pain of loſing his & * 
ſcience; but as their qualifications gree. He was obliged to fe 40 
are expreſſed in technical terms of every compolition to bis 7 . 4 
8ritiſb muſic, it is paſt my (kill to beſore it was publicly ſung. 1d 00 70 
sive an explanation, None but were not to follow the piace on 
2 Fencerdd/ihould preſume to be- cler y dom, i. e. dunghill bach =. 
come an inſtructor. The chief of muſicians, or any otuef pee Fa: 
. our days, is that uncommon ge- vagabond minſtrels, © ty i . 
nius, the blind Mr. John Parry of enjoined a month before esch NR 
Rhiwabon, who has had the king- val, 10 ſetile their Fouts wich il + of 
gom-for his Cylch clera, or muſical reſpective teachers, left too - * 
Circuit, and remains unrivalled. of them ſhould crowd to de l 1 
Our Pencerdds thus qualified, places ; only one being I | only 
were licerſed to ſing, or to per- to go io a perion who * u fete 
form under certain reftrictions. By pounds a year rent ; and I \ ole 
the law of our-princes, particular ſuch who payed twenly " ofa” 
regard was paid to their morals: and fo on in n r 1 laid 
They were to be no make-bates, of higher rank: and eve Fw: 


n * * 16 I. 

* no vagabonds, no ale - houſe was obliged to keep a oof 2 

culcate | 

* haunters, no »drunkards, no rules, to ſhew and _ ted fo 
* brawllers, no whore-bunters, no pupils 11 une ol Len, : 

* theeves, nor Coinpanions of ſuch ; came for their in{.cuctions. 


® Powe), 191. | "+ 


% 


No perſon. was to miwic, mock, 
off at the awenyadion on ac- 
nt of their mental abſence, or 
hen they had RIP. the @zven 
cus furor 3 from an Opinion 
l duly authorized, 
d ever meditate on impioper 
dects. 6 ne £31 
fo whatſoever houſe they came 
the time of wakes, they muſt 
ain there while the feaſting 
led; unleſs they had leave from 
maſter of the houſe, or were 
ited by another. If they wan- 
red from houſe to, houſe, they 
te io be apprebended as ſtrollers 
u yagabonds, and to be depriv- 
of their clera s, which was for- 
ted 10 the uſe of the church. If 
got intoxicated, they forſeit- 
their reward: but if they vio- 
d the chaſtity of wife or maid, 
were fined and impriſoned, 
| loſt their c/era for ſeven years. 
heir fees or rewards were 
lated. 4 duo dyſcyblaidd 
entitled to 3s. 4. for his 
jad. 2 oo 
dyſcybl penceirddiaidd, re- 
ed for the ſame ſpecies of com- 
on 65. 9 d. e e 
His teacher, or the Pencerdd, 
| no more; only the maſter of 
houſe uſually preſented bim 
d 2 garment, or ſome other 
tk of favour. *$ 
he minſtrels received theſe re- 
Oo; 2 dyſcybl yſpas* graddavul 


| only 15, upon each of the 
u feſtivals. 4 | 


ble dyſcyblaidd, at the 
ſeaſons 25. and a dyſcybl en- 
adiaidd 3 . 4d, 

pencerdd the ſame, beſides n 
Mary gratuity, He was alſo 
bed to fees at royal and other 


1 % 800 
weddings ;, and upon their cylcb 
cl:ra, which was, permiited only 
once in three years. But beſides 
theſe fees, in order to encourage 
the clerayyr to keep up the language 
and the memory, of the exploits 
and podigrees of, the Britons, they 


were aliowed a penny out of every , 


ploughland, and a haltpenny out 
of eyery;half,,plopghland of their 
diſtrict. 2 RT. 
The, Penbardd and Fencerdd, in 
their circuits, freqpeated only the 
houſes of the gentry ; but. if he 
degraded. binſelt by viſiting tha 
commonaliy, $ Of Ee 
pect the ice, of a common cErur, 
whoſe province it was to wit: zh 
ftlebeian. bouſes. The following 
were Ihe perſons who were allotted 
to entertain the vulgar ears. 
A perſon labouring under any 
infirmity ; ſuchas blindneſs, la me- 
neſs. c a dye, »/pas, a, u 
dyſcyblaidd. and dy/cybl penceirds 
diaidd. The firſt 
founded on, humanity. y. 
No public feſtivity, great feaſt; 
or wedding could be,du'y ſolem- 
nized without the preſence of the 
bards and minſtrels. A glorious 
emulation aroſe among them; and 
prizes were, beſtowed on the moſt 
worthy. - Ia 1176, the Lord R/ys, 
Prince of South Wales, hade a 
great feaſt + ai Chriſtmas, on ae- 
count of the hniſhing his new cafe 


. J 


tle at Herteif; of which he pro- 
claimed notice through all Britain 
a year and a day before j great 
was the reſort cf firangers, who 
were nobly entertained ;- ſo that 
none departed unſatisfied. Among 
deeds Aa and var.ety of /pec- 
tacles, Rhys invited all che batds 
of Wales, and provided chairs to 


Or their pay. Sometimer it ſignifies the act of their perarabulation, 


Pawel, 22). | 


Vox. XXII. 


* 


L them, 


a Was only -1q ex- 


regulation Wag 


i 


3 
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them, which were placed in his 
Hall, where they fat and diſputed, 
and fang, 'to ſhew their ſkill in 
their reſpective faculties, and be- 
Rowed great rewards, and rich 
ifts on the victors. The bards 
f North Wales wog the prizes; 
+ but"the minftrels of Rhys's bouſe- 
hold, excelled in their faculty. 
On this occaſion the Brawdwr 
Llys,. orudge of the court, and of- 
ficer fifth in rank, declared aloud 
+ the viQor, and received from the 
bard, for bis fee, a mighty drink- 
ing horn, made of the horn of an 
OX; a golden ring, and the cuſhion 
on Which be ſat in his chair of 
di ity e. 2 1. >; as þ . 
" The bards of thoſe” times often 
accompanied their voices. with the 
barp, as they were wont of old, 
in the manner deſctibed by An- 


5 another ſpecies of muſician, 
of an inferior kind, called Daicei- 
au. Who accompanied the muſi- 
al inſtruments of -others with his 

"g. He was inferior to both 
bard and minftref ; yer it Was re- 
quifite be ſhould be poſſeſſes of a 
onſidera ble degrce of knowledge 
n both ſciences : he ought to be 
Able to tune the barp and coavth : 
to ſhew his ſkill in playing ſeve- 
ral notes and keys, and to be per- 
fectly converſant in what are called 
the twenty-four meaſures of in- 


95 


ſtrumental ſong; and to be able 


to ſing with judgnient and melo- 
dy. He was likewiſe to be maſter 
bf reading juſtly, and writing cor- 
rely. He was not only to un- 
deritand the twenty-four modes of 
metrical compoſitions ; but to ex- 
| hibir ſpecimens of his own, at feaſt 
in tliree of them; and if he met 


, © Leges Wallicz, 28. | 


dle of the hall, aud fing his cow! 


with any old ſong faulifly . 
ſcribed, he was 10 fed * 
was alſo to carry with him à hw 
or crautb in a white caſe. He y 
further _ required, not only to 
a ready walter at table, but 15) 
an expert Carver of every ſpecies; 
fowl. At the weddings of ay 6 
the royal family, his office wa 
wait on the bride. | 

On thoſe occaſions, I an 
minded of another cuſtom in whi 
the bards were concerned. A 
their nuptial feaſt, a Pence 
was conſtituted G Cler, or gil 
lar of the cler. and ſeated in 
chair ' ſurrounded by the oih 
bards ſtanding,” who made him 
ſubje@ of their merry and ludicr 
compoſitions, to raiſe mirth in f 
company. He was that day 1 
make no reply; but on the x 
he was to divert the hall at the g 
pence. of the inferior bards; a 


was alſo to compoſe a poem u 
a ſubjeR given him ſuitable to blſb { 
any; oe ; th 

The,moſt inferior of the my nth! 
tribe was ſometimes admitted 


This was the Daiceiniad pen pafu 
or. he that ſung to the ſound of hi 
club; being ignorant of eng 
other 'kind of inſtrument. Wit 
he was permitted to be jntrocucth 
he was obliged to ſtand in the wi 


or aul, beating time, and pl 
ing the ſymphony with his poſt 
or club; bur if there was pf 
feſſor of wyſic preſent, his le 
muſt be firſt obtained before | 
preſumed to entertain the c 
any with this ſpecies of mew 

herever he came he muſt at 

a menial ſervant to the bad 
muſician. 


7 Lib. xv. 9, — 4 MISCEI 


\ 


Genius and Tafle. From Rey- 
nolds's Academica Diſcourſes. 


be enveloped in myſterious and 
comprehenſible language, as if 
was thought neceſſary that even 
he terms ſhould correſpond to the 
a entertained of the inſtabiliiy 
d uncertainty of the rules Which 
g Ay ary 

To ſpeak of genius and tatte, as 
N way connected with reaſon or 
mmon ſenſe, would be, in the 
pioion of ſome towering talkers 

þ {peak like a man who poſſeſſed 
ther, who had never felt that 
Ithuſtaſm, or, to uſe their own 
lated language, was never warm- 
of by that Promethean fire, which 
| of inntes the canvas and vivifies the 
edle. 

Wa bin order to be intelligible, I 
ane bear to degrade art by bringing 
E donn from her viſionary ſitua- 


N und 
10 f 


1 
muß 
mitt | 


"01036 0 in the clouds, it is only to 
paß der a more ſolid manſion upon 
poſi earth. It is neceſſary that at 
H ume or other we ſhould ſee 


s le gs as they really are, and not 


Egiitude with which objects ap- 
aden viewed indiſtinMly as 
"wh 2 miſt. 

We. vill allow a poet to expreſs 
a wee. when his meaning 
"NN well wa ie himſelf, with 


. 


* 


on 


IT bas been the fate of arts to 


Ipoſe” on ourſelves by that falſe. 
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a certain degree of obſcurity, as it 


is one ſource of the ſublime. But 
when, in plain proſe, we gravely 
talk of courting the muſe in ſhady 
bowers; waiting the call and in- 
ſpiration of Genius, finding out 
where he inhabits, and where he 
is to be invoked with the greateſt 
ſucceſs ; of attending to times and 
ſeaſons when the imagination 
ſhoots with the greateſt vigour, 


whether at the ſummer ſolſtice or. 


the equinox ; ſagaciouſly obſerving 
how much the wild freedom and 


liberty of imagination is cramped 


by attention to eftabliſked rules 
and how this ſame imagination be- 
gins to grow dim in advanced age, 


| ſmothered and deadened by too 


much judgment, When we talk 
ſuch language, or entertain ſuch 
ſentiments as theſe, we generally 
reſt contented with mere words, or 
at beſt entertain notions not only 
groundleſs, but pernicious. 

If all this means what it is very 
poſſible was originally intended 


only to be meant, that in order to 


cultivate an art, a man ſecludes 
hiunſelf from the commerce of the 
world, and retires into the country 
at particular feaſons ; or that at 
one time of the year his body is in 
better health, and confequently 
his mind fitter for the buſineſs of 
hard thinking than at another 
time; or that the mind may be 

"2 fatigued 
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fatigued and grow confuſed. by 
long and unremitted application; 
this 1 can underſtand. - I can like- 

wiſe believe, that a man eminent 
when young for poſſeſſing poetical 
imagination, may, from having 

taken another road, ſo neglect 
its cultivation, as to ſhew leſs of 
its powers in his latter life. But 


F am perſuaded, that ſcarce a poet 


is to be Wund, from Homer down 
to Dryden; who preſerved a ſound 
mind in a ſound body, and. conti- 
nued ptactiſing bis profeſſion to the 


very laſt, whoſe later works are 


not as replete with the fire of ima- 
rination, as thoſe which were pro- 
3 in his mote youthful days. 
. \ To uaderſtand literally theſe 
© metaphors or ideas expreſſed in 
oetical language, ſeems to be 
nally abſurd as to conclude, that 
zauſe painters ſometimes repre- 
{ent poers writing from the dictates 
. little winged boy or genius, 
hat this ſame genius did really in- 
form him in a whiſper what he was 
to write; and that he is bimſelf 
uta mere machine, unconſcious 
of the operations of his own mind, 
Opinions generally received and 
bestes in the world, Whetber true 
or falle, we naturally adopt and 
xake our own ; they may be con- 
Aleted as a kind of inheritance to 
. which-we ſucceed and are tenants 
for life, and which we leave to our 
poſterity very near in the condition 
in which we received it ; not much 
being in any one man's power ei- 
ther to impair or improve it. 
The greateſt part of theſe opi- 
nions, like current coin in its cir- 
culation, we are obliged to take 
without weighing or examiniag ; 
but by this inevitable inattention, 
many adulterated pieces are re- 
ceived, which, when we ſeriouſſy 


dies his knowledge, and forns 4 


rules, It is ſuppoſed that th 


eſtimate. our wealth, ye my 
throw away, So the colleftc o 
popular opinions, when he embo⸗ 


ſyſtem, muſt ſeparate thoſe vii 
are true from thoſe which are ogh 
pla uſible. But it becomes mag 
peculiarly a duty to the proſeſſm 
of. art not to let any opinions re 
ting to that art paſs uneramingl 
The, caution and circumſped 
required in ſuch examination of 
ſhall preſently have an opportuaiy 
of explaining. | | 

Genius and taſte, in their cn 
mon acceptation, appear to be 
nearly related; the difference | 
only in this, that genius has ſupg 
added to it a habit or power ofe 
cuſion. Or we may fay, th 
taſte, when this power is added 
changes its, name, and is call 
genius, They both, in the pop 
lar opinion, pretend to an eng 
exemption from the reſtraint 


powers are intuitive; that und 
the name of genius great wall 
are produced, and under the nay 
of taſte an exact judgment is g 
without our knowing why, # 
without being under the lealtd 
ligation 49 reaſon, precept, ol 
perience. | 

One can ſcarce ſtate theſe op 
without expoſing their abſuray 
yet they are .con{lantly i 
modths of men, and paiiculal 
of artiſts. They who have tho 
ſeriouſly on this ſubject, 01 
carry the point ſo far; yet I 
perſuaded,, that even among 8 
few who may be called tb 
the prevalent opinion gives # 
than it ought to the powel 
rea ſon; and conſiders the pt 
les of taſte, which give al l. 
authority to the rules of .! 
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„ fadtuating, and as having 
12 U0 — than we ſhall 
ind, upon examination they realy 
n. common ſaying, that taſfes 
vent ts be diſputed, owes its influ- 
ice, and its general reception, to 
de fame error which leads us to 
knagine it of too high original to 
Smit to the authority of an 

thiy tribunal. It will likewiſe 
orreſpond with the notions of thoſe 
vho conſider it as a mere phantom 
he imagination, ſo devoid of 
tance as to elude all criticiſm. 

We often appear to differ in ſen- 
ments from each other, merely 
om the inaccuracy of terms, as 
e are not obliged to ſpeak always 
th critical exactneſs. Something 
ff this too may ariſe from want of 
ords in the language to expreſs 
e more nice diſcriminations which 
deep inveſtigation diſcovers. A 
rent deal however of this dif- 

ence vaniſhes, when each opi- 
on is tolerably explained and un- 
ſtood by conſtancy and preciſion 
the uſe of terms. 

We apply the term 1e to that 
{ of the mind by which we like or 
flike,, whatever- be the ſubjeR, 
pur judgment upon an airy no- 
bing, a fancy which has no foun- 
ation, is called by the fame name 
ich we give to our determination 
dnecrning thoſe truths which refer 
the moſt general and moſt unal- 

able principles of human nature, 
works which are only to be pro- 

d by the greateſt efforts of the 

nan underſtanding. However 
convenient this may be, we are 

Iiged io take words as we find 
em; all we can do is to diſtin- 


uſh the ring: to which they are 
plied, 


We may let paſs thoſe things 
which are at once ſubjeRs of 
taſte and ſenſe, and which having 
as much certainty as the ſenſes 


themſelves, give no occaſion to en- 


quiry or diſpute. The natural 


appetite, or taſte of the buman 


mind, is for truth; whether that 
truth reſults from the real agree- 
ment or equality of original ideas 
among themſelves; from the a- 
greement of the repreſenta tion of. 
any object with the thing repre + 
ſented; or from the correſpon- 
dence of the ſeveral parts of an 

arrangement with each other. It 1s 


the very ſame taſte which reliſnes 


a demonſtration in geometry, that 
is pleaſed with the reſemblance 
of a picture to an original, and 
touched with the harmony of mu- 
fic. 
All theſe have unalterable and 


fixed foundations in nature, and 


are therefore equally inveſtigated 
by reaſon, and known by ftudy; 
ſome with more, ſome with leſs 
clearneſs, but all exactly in the 
ſame way. A picture that is un- 
like, is falſe. Diſproportionate 
ordonnance of parts is not right; 
becauſe it cannot he true, until it 
ceaſes to be a contradiction to aſ- 
ſert, that the parts have no rela- 
tion to the whole. Colouring is 
true where it is naturally adapted 
to the eye, from brightneſs, from 
ſoftneſs, from harmony, from re- 
ſemblance; becauſe theſe agree 
with their object nature, and there- 
fore are true; as true as mathe- 
matical demonſtration ; but known 
to he true only to thoſe who ſtudy 
theſe things. 

But beſides real, there is alſo 
apparent truth, or opinion, or pre- 
judice. With regard to real iruth, 


L 3 when 
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hen it is known, the taſte which 
conforms to it, is, and muſt be, 


uniform. With regard to the ſe- 


cond fort of truth, which. may be 
called truth upon ſufferance, or 
truth by courteſy, it is not fixed, but 


variable. However, whilſt theſe 
opinions and prejudices, on which 


t is founded, continue, they ope- 
rate as truth; and the art, whoſe 
office it is to pleaſe the mind, as 
well as inſtruct it, muſt direct itſelf 
according .to opinion, or it will not 
attain its end. 


ln proportion as theſe prejudices 


are known io be generally diffuſ- 


ed, or long received, the taſte 


which conforms to them approaches 


nearer to certainty, and toa fort of 


reſemblance to real ſcience, even 


where opinions are found to be no 


better than prejudices. ' And ſince 
they deferve, on account of their 
duration and extent, to be confi- 


dered as really true, they become 


capable of no ſmall degree of ſta- 
bility” and determination by their 
permanent and uniform nature. 


W W—Ww Y +4 - © + - + * -- << 


I ſhall now ſay ſomething on 


that part of taſte, which, as I have 


hinted to you before, does not be- 
long ſo much to the external form 
of things, but is addreſſed to the 
mind, and depends on its original 
frame, or to uſe the expreſſion, 
the organization of the foul ; I 
mean the imagination and the paſ- 
fhons. The principles of theſe are 
as invariable as the former, and 
are to be known and reaſoned up- 
on in the fame manner, by an ap- 
peal to common ſenſe deciding 
upon the common feelings of man- 
kind. This ſenſe, and theſe feel“ 
ings, appear to me of equal au- 
thority, and equally concluſive. 
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litude that goes through the whale 


in the ſenſes of men. 


Now this appeal implies x U 
neral uniforinity and agreement? 
the minds of men, It would be 
elſe an idle and vain endeavouf 1 
eſtabliſh rules of art ; it would þþ 
purſuing a phantom to attempt u 
move affections with which w 
were entirely unacquainted. We 
have no reaſon to ſuſpeR there 
a greater difference bet ween our 
minds than between our forms, of 
which, though there are no tw 
alike, yet there is a general nj 


race of mankind ; and thoſe who 
have cultivated their taſte can di. 
tinguiſh what is beautiful or 6 
formed, or, in other words, what 
agrees or what deviates from thy 
general idea of nature, in one ci, 
as well as in the other. 

The internal fabric of our mind, 
as well as the external form of our 
bodies, being nearly uniform; i 
ſeems then to follow of courls 
that as the imagination is incaps Wiſtermic 
ble of producing any thing orig nion 
nally of itſelf, and can only vary combi 
and combine theſe ideas with which WWmanki 
it is furniſhed by means of tie 
ſenſes, there will be of courſe a 
agreement in the imaginations u 
here being 
this agreement, it follows, that | 
all cales, in our lighteſt amuſe 
ments, as well as in our moſt {ers 
ous actions and engagements d 
life, we muſt regulate our af 
tions of every kind by that d 
others. The well-diſciplined mis 
acknowledges this authority, zo 
ſubmits its own opinion io the pu? 
lic voice, 

It is from knowing what are l. 
general feelings and paſſions & 
mankind, that we acquire 2 lu 
idea of what * 
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it appears as if we had no- 
258 do but to conſult our own 
eular ſenſations, and theſe were 
ficient to enfure us from all error 


miſtake. _- I'M ak 
x knowledge of the diſpoſition 
and character of — 2 mind 

i de acquired only by. experi- 
7 — deal will be learned, 
| admit; by a habit of examining 
what paſſes in our boſoms, what 
ne our on motives of action, and 
of what kind of ſentiments we are 
conſcious on any occaſion, We 
my ſuppoſe an uniformity, and 
conclude that the ſame effect will 
te produced by the ſame cauſe in 
the minds of others. This exami- 
mation will contribute to ſuggeſt to 
ys matters of enquiry ; but we can 
never be fure that our own ſenſa- 
tions are true and right, till they 
ne confirmed by more extenſive 
obſervation, Kon 
One man oppoſing another de- 
termines nothing; but a general 
union of minds, like a general 
ombination of the forces of all 
mankind, makes-a ſtrength that is 
meſſtible. In fact, as he who 
Ives not know himſelf does not 
now others, ſo it may be ſaid with 
qual truth, that he who does not 
dow others, knows himſelf but 
deny imperfectly. 

A man who thinks he is guard- 
ag himſelf againſt prejudices by 
tlſting the authority of others, 
eaves open every avenue to ſingu- 
arty, vanit ys ſelf-conceit, obſti- 
dach, and many other vices, all 
ending to warp the judgment, and 
ve the natural operation of his 
culties, 


This ſubmiſſion to others is a 
deference which we owe, and in- 
deed are forced involuntarily to 
pay. In fact, we are never fatis+ 
fied with our opinions till they are 
ratiſied and confirmed by the ſuf- 
frages of the reſt of mankind, © We 


diſpute and wrangle for ever; we 


endeavour to get men to come to 
us, when we do not go to them. 
He therefore who is acquainted 
with the works which have pleaſed 
different ages and 'ifferent coun- 
tries, and has formed his opinion 
on them, has more waterials, and 
more means of knowing what is 
analogous to the. mind of . man, 
than he who is converſant only 
with the works of his own age or 
country, What has pleaſed, and 
continues. to pleaſe, is likely to 
pleaſe again: hence are derived 
the rules of art, and on this im- 
movable foundation they muſt ever 
ſtand. 

This ſearch and ſtudy of the 
hiſtory of the mind ought not to 
be confined to one art only. It is 
by the analogy that one art bears 
to another, that many things are 
aſcertained, which either were but 
faintly ſeen, or perhaps, would 
not have been diſcovered at all, 
if the inventor had not received 
the firſt hints from the practices of 
a ſiſter art on a ſimilar occaſion ®. 
The frequent alluſions which every 
man who treats of any art is oblig- 
ed to draw from others in order is 
illuſtrate and confirm his princi- 
ples, ſufficiently ſhew their near 
connection and inſeparable rela- 


tion, 


* Nulla att, non alterius artic, aut mater, aut propinqus eſt 
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* Allarts havingbe ſame. general method in our ſearch after the wg 
end, which is to. pleaſe, and ad- of beauty and perſection in eic 
dre fing themſelves to the fame fa- of virtue, by Jooking forward 
culties through the medium of the yond ourſelves to ſociety, and f 
ſenſes, it follsws that tbeir rules the whole z of arts, by extend 
ang principles muſt have as great bur views in the fame manner to 
_ affnity as the different materials ages and all times. 
and the different organs or vehicles Every art, like our own, har 
by which they paſs to the mind, its compoſition fluctuating a; wg 
Wil! permit them to retain “. as fixed principles. It is an mew 
2 - We may therefore conclude, that tive enquiry into their differeng 
| the real ſubſtance, as it may be that will enable us to determine 
| called, of whet goes under the how far we are influenced by eil. 
name of. taſte, is [ixed and eſta- tom and habit, and what is fixed 
bliſhed in the nature of things; the nature of things. 
dat there. are certain and regular To diftingviſh how much hy 
cauſes by which the imagination folid foundation, we may have . 
and paſſions of men are affected; courſe to the ſame proof by which 
and that the knowledge of theſe ſome hold wit ought to be tried} 
Cauſes is acquired by. a labofious whether it preſerves itſelf wha 
and diligent inveſtigation of na- tranflated. t wit is falſe which 
tre, and by the ſame ſlow pro- can ſubſift only in one language) 
Preſs as wiſdom or knowledge of and that picture which pleaſes only 
Every kind, however inſtantaneous one age or one nation, owes i 
its operations may appear when reception to ſome local or accides 
thus acquired. —_ tal aſſociation of ideas. 
It has been often obſerved, that We may apply this to en 
- the good and virtuous man alone cuſtom and habit of life. Thi 
can acquire this true or juſt reliſh the general principles of urban 
even of works of art. This opi- politeneſs, or civility, have ben 
nion will not appear entirely with- ever the ſame in all nations; 
> Gut foundation, when we conſider the mode in which they are dr 
that the ſame habit of mind which ſed is contiually varying. 
is acquired by our ſearch after general idea of ſhewing reſpel 
truth in the more ſerious duties of by making yourſelf leſs; but il 
life, is only transferred to the pur- manner, whether by bowing it 
ſuit of hghter amuſements. The body, kneeling, proftration, | 
ſame diſpoſition, the ſame defire ing off the upper part of 
10 find ſomething ſteady, ſubſtan- dreſs, or taking away the lover] 
tial and durable, on which the is a matter of habit. It wou 
mind can lean, as it were, and refl - unjuſt to conclude that all on 
with ſafety. The ſubject only is ments, becauſe they were ad 
changed. We purſue the fame arbitrarily contrived, are there 


| 


omnes artes que ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune i 
culum, et quaſi cognatione inter 'e continentur. EN IIa x Cicem 


+ Put off tby fhves from off thy feet: for the place whereon thou fanief 
| Eround, ; Exop vs, chap. i $ 


vrdeſcrnd 


* 
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zug of our attention; on 

Kore ** who neglects the 
e contrar ); | 
wiration of thoſe ornaments, adds 
vrarily to nature and reaſon. 
c life would be imperfe& without 
; higheſt ornaments the Arts, ſo 
lee arts themſelves would be im- 
rſett without their ornaments. 

Though we by no means ought 
\ rank theſe with poſitive and 
bllantial beauties, yet it muſt be 
lowed that a knowledge of both' 
\ eſentially requiſite towards for- 
ning a complete, whole and per- 
& taſte. . It is in reality from 
he arnaments that arts receive 
heir peculiar character and com- 
Hexion; and we may add, that in 
hem we find the characteriſtical 
mark of a national taſte, as by 
rowing up a feather in the air, 

know which way the wind 
lows; better than by a more heavy 
jarter, 

The ſtriking diſtinction between 
be works of the Roman, Bolog- 
an and Venetian ſchools, conſiſts 
pore in that general effect which 
produced by colours, than in the 
bore profound excellencies of the 

; at leaſt it is from thence that 
ch is diftinguiſhed and known 
| firſt fight. As it is the orna- 
hents, rather than the proportions 
architecture, which at the firſt 
Jance diſtinguiſh the different or- 
ers from each other; the Doric 
{town by its triglyphs, the Ionic 
us voſutes, and the Corinthian 
us acanthus. 

Taſte in dreſs is certainly one 
ide loweſt ſubjects to which this 
word is applied; yet there is a 
lebt even here, however narrow 
s foundation reſpecting the fa- 
non of any particular, nation. 
ut we have flill more lender 
ans of determining, in regard 


to the different cuſtoms of different 
ages or countries, to which to gise 
the preference, ſince they 


to be all equally removed from na- 
ture. "1 


If an European, when he has 


cut off his beard, and put falſe 


. © hair on, his head, or bound up his 


own natural hair in regular knors, 
as unlike nature as he can pollibly 
make it; and having rendered 
them immoveable by the help of 
the fat of hogs, has covered the 
whole with flour, laid on 4 
machine with the utmoſt regula- 
rity ; it, when thus attired he iſ- 
ſues forth, be meets a Cherokee 
Indian, who has beſtowed as much 
time at his toilet, and laid on with 
equal care and attention his ye!foiw 
and red oker on particular parts of 


his forehead or cheeks, as he 


judges moſt becoming; whoever 
deſpiſes the other for this atten- 
tion to the faſhion of his coontry ; 
which ever of theſe two firſt feels 
himſelf provoked to laugh, is the 
barbarian. | 

All theſe faſhions are very inno- 
cent, neither worth diſquiſition, nor 
any endeavour to alter them, as 
the change would, in all probahi- 
lity, be equally diftant from na- 
ture. The only circumſtances 
againſt which indignation may rea- 
ſonably be moved, is where the 
operation is painful or deſtructive 
of health, ſuch as is practiſed at 


Otahaiti, and the ſtrait lacing f 


the Englith ladies; of the laſt of 
which, how deſtructive it muſt be 
to health and long lite, the profeſ- 
for of anatomy took an opportunity 
of proving a few days fince in this 

«\cademy. | 
it is in dreſs as in things of 
greater conlequerce, Faihiony 
originate ro thoſe only Who have 
the 
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anal beauty, which we will 
12 to he poſſible, yet they 
«ould not pleaſe, nor ought he to 
amplain, fince the old has that 

eat advantage of having cuſtom 
ind prejudice on its fide. In this 
«ſe we leave what has every pre- 
"dice in its favour, to take that 
which will have no advantage over 
eat we have left, but novelty, 
which ſoon, deſtroys itſelf, and at 
wy rate is but a weak antagoniſt 
ainſt cuſtom. ET 
Theſe ornaments having the 
right of poſſeſſion, ought not to 
be removed, but to make room for 
dot only what has higher preten- 
bons, but ſuch pretenſions as will 
balance the evil and confuſion 


which innovation always brings 
with it. 

To this we may add, even the 
durability of the materials will of- 
ten contribute to give a ſuperiority 


to one object over another. Orna- 
wents in buildings, with which 
aſte is principally concerned, are 
compoſed of materials which laſt 
hager than thoſe of which dreſs 
s compoſed ; it therefore makes 
ligber pretenſions to our favour 
ud prejudice, 

dome attention is ſurely required 
to what we can no more get rid of 
than we can go out of ourſelves, 
We are creatures of prejudice ; 
ve neither can nor ought to eradi- 
ene it; we muſt only regulate it 
by reaſon, which regulation by 
reaſon is indeed little more than 
bliging the leſſer, the local and 
enporary prejudices, to give way 
to thoſe which are more durable 
ud laſting, 

He therefore who in his practice 
df poriralt painting wiſhes to dig- 
Wy his ſubject, which we will 
luppoſe to be a Lady, will not 


159 
paint her in the modern dreſs, = 
familiarity. of which alone is ſuf- 
ficient to deftroy. all dignity. He 
takes care that his work ſhall cor- 
reſpond to thoſe ideas and that 
imagination which he knows will 
regulate the judgment of others ; 
and therefore dreſſes his figure 
ſomething with the general air of 
the antique ſor the fake of dig- 
nity, and preſerves ſomething of 
the modern for the ſake of like- 
neſs. By this conduct his works 
correſpond with . thoſe prejudices 
which we have in favour of what 
we continually ſee ; and the reliſh 
of the antique ſimplicity corre- 
ſponds with what we may call the 
more learned and ſcientific preju- 
dice. 

There was a ſtatue made not 
long ſince of Voltaire, which the 
ſculptor, not having that reſpect 
for the prejudices of mankind 
which he ought to have, has made 
entirely naked, and as meagre 
and emaciated as the original is 
ſaid to be. The conſequence is 
what might be expected; it has 
remained in the ſculptor's ſhop, 
though it was intended as a pub» 
lic ornament and a public bonour 
to Voltaire, as it was procured at 
the expence of his cotemporary 
wits and admirers. | 

Whoever would reform à na- 
tion, ſuppoſing a bad taſte to pre- 
vail in it, will not accompliſh bis 
purpoſe by going directly againſt 
the ſtream of their prejudices. 
Men's minds mult be prepared o 
receive what is new to them. Re- 
formation is a work of time. A 
national taſte, however wrong it 
may be, cannot be totally change 
ed at once; we muſt yield a little 
to the prepotſeſſion Which has 
taken hold on the wind, and we 
may 
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may then bring people to adopt 
what would offend them, if en- 
dea voured to be introduced by 
florm. When Battiſto Franco 
was employed, in conjunction 
with Titian, Paul Veronefe and 
Tintoret, to adorn the library of 
St. Mark, his work, Vaſari ſays, 
— gave leſs ſatisfaction than any of 
the others : rhe dry manner of the 
Roman ſchool was very ill calcu- 
hed to pleaſe eyes that had been 
accuſtomed to the luxuriancy, 
ſplendor and richneſs of Vene 
tian colouring. Had the Ro- 
mans been the judges of this work, 
probably the determination would 
have been juſt contrary; for in the 
more noble parts of the art, Bat- 
tifto Franco was perhaps not infe- 
rior to any of his rivals. 


—— — 


—_ 


 Theughts on Commercial Subjects. 
From Dr. Franklin's Political 


Fragments. 


Of Embargoes upon Corn, and of 
To the Poor. 


N inland high countries, remote 
from the ſea, and whoſe rivers 
are ſmall, running from the coun- 
try, and not to it, as is the caſe of 
Switzerland ; great diſtreſs may 
riſe from a conrſe of bad harveſts, 
if public granaries are not provid- 
ed, and kept well ftored. An- 
ciently too, before navigation Was 
ſo general, ſhips ſo plenty, and 
commercial connections ſo well 
eſtabliſhed ; even maritime coun- 
tries might be occaſionally diſtreſ- 
fed by bad crops. But ſuch is now 
the facility of communication be- 
tween theſe countries, that an un- 
reſtrained commerce can ſcarce 
ever fail of procuring a ſufficiency 


— — — - 


for any of them. If indeed 9 
2 is ſo imprudent, 4 1 

y ns bands on imported on 
forbid its exportation, or coma 
its fale at limited prices ; ther 
the people may ſuffer ſome fanin 
from merchants avoiding tber 
_ But wherever commerce 

own to be always free, and ih 
merchant abfolute maſter of hi 
commodity, as in Holland, ther 
will always be a reaſonable ſupgh, 

When an exportation of con 
takes place, occaſioned by 
higher price in ſome foreign 
countries, it is common to raiſe x 
clamour, on the ſuppoſition that 
we ſhall thereby produce a domeſ 
tic famine. Then follows a pres 
hibition, founded on the imag) 
nary diſtreſs of the poor. The 
poor, to be ſure, if in diftteh, 
ſhould be relieved ; but if the far 
mer could have a high price fo 
his corn from the foreign demand 
muſt he by a prohibition of expot- 
tation be compelled to take a Joy 
price, not of the poor only, but 
of every one that eats bread, eta 
the richeſt ? the duty of xclienng 
the poor is incumbent on the nc; 
but by this operation the whole 
burden of it is laid on the fare, 
who is to relieve the rich at tot 
ſame time. Of the poor 00, 
thoſe who are maintained by tit 

riſhes have no right to chin 
this facrifice of the farmer; 1 
while they have their allowanc 
it makes no difference to they 
whether bread be cheap or de 
Thoſe working poor, who 1 
mind buſineſs only fue ol jw 
days in the week, if bread ſhould 


oy 
of hi 
| high 
eliet ; 
fe o 


equal 
nic] 
8 m0 
Boricy 
all b. 
price ; 
any Ut 
lee 
tion, 


u diſt 


Of 4h, 
fon 
nuf 


be fo dear as to oblige them ® 


work the whole fx required 0) iK 
commandment, do not feel * 
aggrieved, ſo as to have 44 


bo public redreſs. There W Jl ben | 
main, comparatively only a 
bw families in every JiftriQ, who, 
om bekneſs or a great number 
# children, will be ſo diſtreſſed by 
| hich price of corn, as to need 

f and the ſe ſhould be taken 


el 


bout - reſtraining the farmer's 


bt, | | 
hole who fear, that exporta- 
ton may ſo far drain the country 
«corn, as to ſtarve ourſelves, fear 
what never did, nor ever can bap- 
jen, They may as well, when 
they view the tide ebbing towards 
the ſea, fear that all the water 
will leave the tiver. The price 
of corn, like water, will find its 
own level. © The more we export, 
the dearer it becomes at home; 
the more is received abroad, the 


{bon as theſe prices are equal, the 
eportation ſtops of courſe, As 
the ſeaſons vary in different conn- 


felt is never univerfal. If then, 
ports were always open, and 
ul commerce free; every ma- 


or average of all the harveſts ; 
wich would probably be more 
qual than we can make it by our 
Wiheial regulations, and therefore 
$ more ſteady encouragement to 
wncuſture. The nation would 
lll have bread at this middle 
pice; and that nation, which at 
i lime inhumanely refuſes to re- 
le the düſtreſf-s of another ba- 


lon, deſerves no compaſſion when 
W diſtreſs itſelf. 


/. Efe#? of Dearneſs of Provi- 
fun; upon Warking, and upon Ma- 
m/afures. | 


eof by particular benefactions, 


beaper it becomes there; and, as, 


Ines, the calamity of a bad har 


mime country would generally 
et bread at the medium price, 


any other 
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THE common people. do not 
work for pleaſure generally, but 
from neceſſity. Cheapneſs of pro- 
viſions makes them more idle; 
leſs work is then done, it is thea 
more in demand proportionably, 
and of courſe the price riſes. 
Dearneſs of proviſions obliges the 
manufaQurer to work more days 
and more hours; thus more work 
is done than equals the uſual de- 
wand; of courſe it becomes chea- 
4 and the manufactures in con 
ſequence. 


Of an open Trade. 


PERHAPS, in general, it would 
be better if government meddled 
no farther with trade, than to pro- 
tect it, and let it take its courle. 


Moſt of the ſtatutes, or acts, edits, 


arrets, and placarts of parliaments, 
princes, and ſtates, for regulating, 
directing, or reſtraining of trade, 
have, we think, been either poli- 
tical blunders, or jobs obtained by 
artful men for private advantage 
under pretence of public good. 
When Colbert aſſembled ſome wiſe 
old merchants of France, and de- 
fired their advice and opinion how 
he could beſt ſerve and promote 
commerce ; their anſwer, after 
confultation, was in three words 
only, Laiſſes nous faire; Let us 
alone. —It is faid by a very folid 
writer of the ſame nation, that he 
is well advanced in the ſcience of 
politics, wha knows the full force 
of that maxim, Pas trop gouverner, 
not to govern too much ;“ which, 
perhaps, would be of more uſe 
when applied to trade, than in 
public* concern, It 


were therefore to be withed, that 
commerce were as free between 
all the vations of the world, as it. 

xn is 


1 England ; fo would all, by mu- 

| tual communication, obtain more 

. enjoyments. Thoſe counties do 

not ruin each other by trade, nei- 

ther would the nations. No na- 

tion was ever ruined by trade, 

even, ſeemingly, the moſt diſad- 
vantageous. 

Wherever deſirable ſuperfluities 

are imported, induſtry is excited, 


Were only neceſſaries permitted to 
be purchaſed, men would work no 
more than was neceſſary for that 


- purpoſe. | 


. Of Prohibitions with reſpect to the 
Exportation of Gold and Silver. 


,. ,,COUED Spain and Portugal 
have ſucceeded, in executing their 
fooliſh laws for hedging in the 
exchow, as Locke calls it, and 
have kept at-home all their gold 

and ſilver, thoſe metals would by 


value than fo much lead or iron. 
Their plenty would have lefſened 
their value. We fee the folly of 
theſe edicts: but are not our own 
prohibitory and reſtrictive laws, 
that are profefſedly made with in- 
rention to bring a balance in our 
favour from our trade with foreign 
\ nations to be paid in money, and 
laws to prevent the neceſſity of 
% exporting that money, which if 
they could be thoroughly execut- 
ed, would make money as plenty, 
and of as little value; I fay, are 
not ſuch laws akin to thoſe Spaniſh 
 -, edits; follies of the ſame fa- 
mily ? 


07 the Returns for foreign Articles. 


IN fact, the produce of other 
_. tountries can hatdly be obtained, 
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is between the ſeveral counties of 


and thereby plenty is produced. 


. this time have been of little more 


ſed to call Barbarians, have, 4 


unleſs by fraud and rapine, with, 
out giving the produce of our land 
or our induſiry in exchange fo 
them. If we have mines of gold 
and filver, gold- and filver way 


then be called the produce of Great 
land : if we have not, we Y freedo 
only fairly obtain thoſe metal; be «© 
giving for them the produce of den 
our land or induſtry, When wife! th 


have them, they are then only 
that produce or induſſry in another 
ſhape; which we may give, if 
the trade requires it and our other 
produce will. not ſuit, in exChange 
for the produce of ſome other 
country that furniſhes what ve 
haye more occaſion for, or more 
defire. When we have, to an in 
convenient degree, parted with 
our gold and filver, our induſtry 
is ſtimulated afreſh to procurg 
more; that, by its means, . 
may contrive to procure the ſam 
advahta ge. 


Of Reſtraints upon Commerce in Ting 
of War. 


WHEN princes make war by 
prohibiting commerce, each may 
hurt himſelf as much as his ene 
my. Traders, who by their bu- 
ſineſs are promoting the common 
good of mankind, as well as fe: 
mers and fiſhermen who labour 
for the ſubſiſtence of all, ſhould 
never be interrupted, or moleſted 
in their buſineſs; but enjoy ide 
protection of all in the time 
war, as well as in time of peace. 

This policy, thoſe we are plet 


reat meaſure, adopted; for it 
trading ſubjects of any p%* 
with whom the Emperor of Ms 
rocco may be at war, are mth 
able to capture, en within 151 


„ land,” going or coming; 
ud have otherwiſe free liberty to 
ide and refide in his dominions. 

3 maritime power, we pre- 
me it is not thought right, that 
Great Britain Thould' grant ſuch 
freedom, except partially; as in 
he caſe” of war with France, 
Shen tobacco is allowed to be 
bat thither under the ſanction of 


paſſports. 


10 


ts, what one party gains the other 
paſt neceſſarily /o/e. The gain to 
uch may be equal. If A has more 
corn than he can conſume, but 
wants cattle; and B has more 
cattle, but wants corn, exchange 
b gan io each: hereby the com- 
mon ſtock of comforts in lite, is 
ucreaſed, 


0 of Paper Credit. 


IT is impoſſible for government 
6 circumſcribe, or fix the extent 
of paper credit, which muſt of 
courſe fluctuate. Government may 
u well pretend to lay down rules 
for the operations, or the confi- 
lence of every individual in the 
curſe of his trade. Any ſeem- 
"ng temporary evil ariſing, muſt 
Wurally-work its own cure. 


wity, 
erizes it for Dr. Franklin's. 


wen conſider 
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[hanger in Trade may be gainful | 


Rules for a Club formerly eſtabliſbed 
in Philadelphia“. From the 


fame. 


Previous Queſtion. to be Anſwered 
at every Meeting. f 


| AVE you read over theſe 
| queries this morning, in or- 
der do conſider what you might 
have te offer the Junto touching 
any ten of them? viz. | 

1. Have you met with any 
thing in the author you laſt read, 
remarkable, or ſuitable to be com- 
municated to the Junto ? particu- 
larly in hiſtory morality, poetry, 
phyſic, travels, mechanic arts, or 
other parts of knowledge. 

2. What new ſtory: have you 
lately heard agreeable for telling 
in converſation ? 7? r tr 
3. Hath any citizen in your 
knowledge failed in his buſineſs 
lately, and what have you heard 
of the cauſe ?) | 

4. Have you lately heard of any 
Citizen's thriving well, and by 
what means? 

5. Have you lately heard how 
any preſent rich man, here | or 
elſewhere, got his eſtate ? 

6. Do you know of any fellow- 
citizen, who has lately done 2 
worthy action, deſerving praiſe 
and imitation ? or who has com- 
mitted an error proper for us to be 
warned againſt and avoid ? 

7. What unhappy effects of in- 
temperance have you lately. ob- 


® This was an early. performance; and carries along with it an air of fiagn= 
accompanied with ſuch operative good ſenſe aud philanthropy, as cha- 
r We are informed by the editor, that the club 
Which it ae Written, was held in Philadelphia; and was compoled of 
ht able for their influence and diſcretion; for though the chief mea- 

Penſylyania / uſually received their firſt formation in this club, it exiſted 
30 Jears without the nature of ita intlituti on being publicly known. 


can the 
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ſerved or heard of imprudence ? 
of paſſion? or of any other vice or 
© 4 
8. What happy effects of tem- 
perance-? of prudence? of mode» 
ration? of of any other virtue? 
9. Have you or any of your ac- 
quaintance been lately, ſick of 
. wounded? If fo; what -remedies 
were uſed; and what were their 
effects ⁊̃ Lad en 1990. i f 
10. Who do you know that are 
Mor tly going voyages or journies, 
if one ſhi 
by them? | ane aden 17 
11. Do you think of any thing 
at preſent, in which the Junto may 
be ſerviceable to emnkind & to their 
country, to | their: friends, or to 


* 


themſelves? 
- - 12. Hathany deſerving ſtranger 


arrived in town fidee: laſt meeting. 


that you heard of ? and what have 
you heard or obſerved of his cha- 
after or merits? and © whether, 
think you, it lies in the power of 
the Junto to oblige him, or en- 
courage him as he deſerves? , 
13. Do you know of any de- 
ſerving young beginner lately ſet 
up, whom it lies in the power of 
the Junto any way to encourage ? 
14. Have you lately obſerved 
any defect in the laws of your 
country, [of þ which it would be 
proper to move the legiſlature for 
an amendment? or do you know 
of any beneficial Jaw that is want- 
ing? {Is 1 TY Ws... 
- 15; Have you lately obſerved 
any encroachment on the juſt. liber- 
ties of the people ? | 1 
6 Hath any body attacked 


» op 
# 


your reputation lately? and what 
Junto do towards ſecur- 


ing it? i 
17 Is there any man whoſe 
friendſhip you want, and which 


ſhould have occaſion to ſend 


preſent? 


name or goods, for mere (peci 


the Junto, or any of 
procure for you * J 
18, Have you lately beard an 
ember's character attacked and 
ow have you defended ii) 
19. Haib any man injury 
from hom it is in the powg d 
the Junto to procure redtem |, 
20. In what manner aq 1 
Junto, or--any of them, aſiiſt y 
in any of your honourable deſigns} 
21. Have you any weighty af 
fair in hand, in which you thi 
the advice of the Junto may beef 

ſervice ? : 
22. What benefits have 50 
lately received from any man 10 


23. Is there any difficulty i 
matters of opinion, of juſtice, ani 
injuſtice, which you would ghd 
bave diſcuſſed at this time ? 

24. Do you ſee any thing ami 
in the preſent cuſtoms or proceed 
ings of the Junto, which miglt 
be atnended? . 


Any perſon to be qualified, t 
ſtand up. and lay. his hand 0 
his breaſt, and be aſked the 

queſtions; viz; 

1. Have you any particular di 

reſpe& to any preſent members! 

Anſwer. I have not. 

2. Do you fincerely declare that 

you love mankind 'in general; 

at profeſſion or religion ſoevt!} 

— Anſw. I do. © 
3. Do you think any perl 

ought to be harmed in his bo 


tive opinions, or his external nt 


of worſhip ? —An/ww No. | "8 

| Do you love truth for truth * Qt 
ſake, and will you endeavours * 
partially to find and feceie neh 
yourſelf and communicate | Vas 


others tk Anſw. Yes. * 


* * 
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is on Patriarchal Cuſtoms 
2 by the hon. Daines 


Barrington. 


AVING read the book of 

„Geneſis lately with atten- 
yoo, 1 have formed a ſhort ſłeich 
of the patriarchal cuſtoms and 
wnners, ſome of which, and more 
particularly what -relates to their 
qurtiages, I never could at all 
wnaprehend from the peruſal of 
keched chapters; it need ſcarce- 
be obſerved alſo that ſuch cuf- 
wms and manners muſt in many 
elpects differ from thoſe of their 
&eſcendants, when they became a 
wrfderable nation, and ved in 


dies. 
A pattiarch pitched his tents 
here the ground was unoccupied 
y others ; of, if occupied, where 
he was permitted to purchaſe ; as 
u the inſtance of Jacob's procur- 
Ig land from the children of Ha- 
bor, for an hundred pieces of mo- 
bey ; 


Abrabam) had 318 wained fer- 
nts, when he alſiſted his nephew 
it; if we multiply 318 by 5, 


cording to the common-rule for 


mog the number of fouls, there 
dere probably 1590 in this pa- 
ſerchal family: Eſau alſo meets 
cod with 400 men. 

Their eattle conſiſted of camels, 
ws, aſſes, ſheep, and goats; but 
@ not find any mention of the 
rſe in the book of Geneſis, ex- 
MP of the horſemen which came 
on Egypt with Joſeph, when he 
P10 bury Jacob; and, indeed, 
$ quadruped conſumed too much 
wender, io be eaſily furniſhed 
uch a country as the, land of 
man; beſides the ' camel was a 


Vel. XXII. 


As the firfl of theſe patriarchs 


mpch more convenient beaft of 
burthen, in their ſlow journies 
over tracts of ſuliry deſarts. : 

The diſtance to which they re- 
moved muit have depended upon 
their finding proper ſubſiſtence for 


themſelves and their catile, whilſt 


the firſt thing neceſſary, when they 
bad fixed their ſertlerfient, was to 
dig wells; which act of labour eſta- 


bliſhed their property in the land 


that was contiguous; —_ 
Theſe wells were of different 
kinds, and were moſt valuable if 


an ebullition of the water ap- 


peared, when they are deſcribed 
as living waters z At feaſt ſuch 
is the expreſſion in the Septua- 
gint, though not in our ver- 
fion. | — 
Sorne of theſe wells had ſteps to 
go down into them, and had be- 
ſides a trough to receive the water 
when brought up in the pitchers ; 
as, otherwiſe, there would not 


have been a ſufficient quantity for 


the larger cattle, and particular 
the cauiels: it ſhould ſeem alſo, 
that this labour was impoſed upon 
the women, who choſe the cool 
of the evening for this purpoſe, 
and carried their piichers on their 
ihoalders. 
Other wells were covefed with 
a large ſtone, which required ſome 
ſtrength to remove it, and pre- 
vented the ſand or ordure flom 
being blown into the well, as alſo 
accident to the cattle, or the eva- 
poration of this ſo precious an ele- 
ment in fo parched a country. 
Other wells again had à wall round 
them, to which they ptanted vines, 
Thefe wells being fo valuable, 
lomerimes occahoned contentions 
between the herdſmen, in which 
it does not appear what arms 
were 


/ 
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weis sed, but it ſhould ſeem that 
1 and thruſting {word were 
1 only weapons in war, and 


Idat the killing, With the edge of the 


word. Gen. 


8 


* 
. 


8 page ots, or baules ; as: Iſaac 
| a. that of, his mother Sa 
. 


© 
. 
a * 
* > 
— 


* - _ 5 — * 
> ? ; aco S, 
3 Ae 


ſrom which circ 


v. 26. is there- 

, pn > Septuagint 
10N is e gent pay a! 

25 the: literal * Ne the 

lebrew Is in ore #, Perhaps 

— the * of 

le. Wegpons, as it s. aſluded to 

0 the covenant Ni Nl Tue 

husband avd his wies lived in ſe- 


Jore, impre 


A death, and three 
1earched. for the ima ges, 
Leah, and Ra- 
in , praceſs of time allo 


booths were built for their catile, 
umſtance Jacob 


I glace. 2 3 
1 I he patriarch himfelf ſeems not 
0, have been occupied in aoy ma- 


nual labour, but is often repre- 


nigd as fitting befare,the door of 
is gent, or under the ſhade of a 
tree, with a truly, Afatic indo- 
tence, as upon the arrival of a 
firanger, he is ſaid to lift up bis 
eyes ond fee: which very particu- 


lar expreſlign ſeems,'to imply an 


effort in ſuch an at. 
When the ſtranger arrives, he 
is received with great courteſy 
and hoſpitality ; for. Abraham ad- 
dreſſes the angels (whom he duth 
not know io be tv) as bis lords, 
and ſtiles bimfelf Heir ſervant. 
They are then invited to waſh 
their feet, wailſt Sarah prepares 
the bread, and Abraham pracyres 
A calf, butter, and 'mihk for them, 
Which they eat under the ſhiade of 
4 tree, and Abraham waits upon 
them during their repaſt. If the 
firanger travd led with gatile, they 


S214 14 > 


were alſo provided with 


provender. . . 
The patriarch's own 


cattle 
kept either by his * 


ſons, or ler 


vants. Who attended them day and 


night; at leaſt; it was a coy 
between Laban and Jacob « th 
« if any were ſtolen either by dy 
or night, or deſtroyed by wil 
beaſts, the ſhepherd ſhould be 
*« an{werable for them,” 
Theſe ſervants became ſo either 
by being born within the pl · 


triarch's diſtrict, or were purcha. 


ed for money; whilſt ſome fey 
engaged only; for a term of year, 
as in theimflance of Jacob and I. 
ban, But thoſe who could be 
moſt-: depended upon were the 
Children of the patriarch himſelf 
or their deſcendants ; the increaſe 


of which was encouraged by every 


poſſible means (being their bel 
wealth), and unbappy was the 


woman who did not bear a conf» 


derable number. The wife is 
deed having no fortune, was puts 
chaſed by the huſband for thi 
ſole - purpoſe, which if ſhe did nat 
anſwer, her diſgrace was complete 
Hence Rachel is diſmiſſed with 
bleſſings and wiſhes for her rus 
fulneſs, and ſays afterwards to het 
huſband, «<* give me children or! 
„ all. die; hence God is ſup 
poſed . both to open and ſhut het 
„ womb;” and upon bearing ! 
child, God hath taken avy 
her reproach.“ The belif tha 
the Meillah might be deſcende 
from them, might poſſibly cont 
bute alſo to this ſo very earneſt 
fire of becoming a mother. 
In their _ marriages (from the 
time of Tfaacyat leaſt), it ferm 
40 have always been wiſhed [04 
the, bride ſhould live at a diſtance 
hy j:00 


Fs #4 


*. a 
* 
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hom the patriarchal reſidence, but have alſo children by her,” 
at the ſhould be related, and par- Gen. Xxx. It ſeems to me that 
qcularly a firſt coulini 1-1 what | have ſuggeſted. is fairly io BE. 

The firſt requiſite probably aroſe be inferred from, theſe words z_ 
from the danger of early. inceſt in acd I have been informed; by a 
thy patriareh's on family; and learned friend, that ſome! years 
| ory from: \apprehenfions of paſt it was, not uncommon in many 
diagreement between the huſband ' parts of Eagland, for the grand- 
ad vile, after the introduction of daughter to be delivered upon the 
circumciſion, which the wile might knees not only of the grand-mo- 
zrobably ba ve oppoſed, when her ther, but the grand-father, The 
new-borg inſant was but eight huſband often alſo places the wiſe 

eld, unleſe ſhe- was in ſome upon his knees for this ſame pur- 
neaſyre, deſcended from Abraham poſe, amongſt the Jower claſs of 
the introducer of this practice. peaſants both in Pruſſia and Lap- 

We find accordingly: that Zi land. | 1 
dorch, who was a Midianite, and Though the handmaid's chil- 
married to Moſes, had delayed dren were therefore con ſidered a 
this operation ſo long, that be is legitimate, yet the and her o. 
threatened with death by an an- ſpring ſeem to have continued 
zl; upon which the mother com- under the power of the miſtteſz. 
plies indeed, but reproaches Moſes for Sarah inſiſts upon Hagar be- 
wice-with being @ bloody huſband ing ſent with her child into, the 
do her on this account. Jacob's detert, which Abraham cannot op- 
ſons likewiſe for the fame reaſon poſe, though he wiſhes to do fo 
declare, that they will not marry and ſuch a maid is therefore ſome- 
the daughters of the Schechemites, times ſtiled a bond-woman. 

ill circumciſion is ſubmitted io by Whilſt the miſtreis however was 
ill the male inhabitants of the town ſatisfied with her hand- maid's be- 
of Schechem. __  haviour, both ſhe and her children 

It was allowed to marry at leaſt were treated nearly in the fame 
two wives though ſiſters; but as manner as the wife and. her chil- 
both of theſe might prove barren, dren would have been, Thus Jo- 
ve find that in the inflance of Ra- ſeph the fon of Rachel keeps thee 
hel and Leah, they received from with the ſons of Bilnah and 2b. 
their father two handmaids, in pah, (who were handmaids to 
whom they continued to have ſuch Rachel and Leah) and the only 
abſolute property, that if they be- realon given tor Jacob's preferring 
lowed them upon their huſbands Joſeph is, that he was the fon of 
n marriage, the children which his old age. The brothers alſa 
liey bore were in a manner conſi- reſent Joteph's conceiving from his 
beted as their own, whilſt to make dream, that he ſhould have any 
them more completely fo, the {uperiority over them. Thus Ja- 
bandmaid was delivered upon the Cob likewiſe with bis two Wives 
knees of her miſtreſs; ** Go in and their handtnaids, and his ele- 
— Wnt her, and ſhe ſhall bear ven ſons, advance by th-mfelves 

pon my knees, that J may when be is approaching Elau un- 
2 M 2 der 
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| law ſeems to have been fatizhed, 


der - apprehenſions that he ſhall 
not be well received, whilſt he is 
"preceded. by other parts of his 
train, whoſe lives are not ſo pre- 
cious to him. de. 
It ſhould ſeem, indeed, that there 
was ſome ſort of diſtinction be- 
tween the two forts of marriage, 
as fdr as related to the mothers, 
though not as to the children, for 
it was a general law in all the 
countries adjacent to the promiſed 
land, that adultery with the wife 
of the. more ſolemn marriage, 
ſhould be puniſhed with death. 
But if the woman was not under 
ſuch a contract, the princes of the 
Eaſt often placed her in their ſera- 
glio. By this | would allude to 
; The inftances of Sarah and Rebecca 
- "whilſt in Egypt and Gerar; but 
the 
niſh an example of its being an 
equal crime to commit adultery 
with the wife's handmaid, after 
'the had been given in marriage 
to the hoſband. On the contrary, 
Reuben lay with Bilhah, his mo- 
"ther Rache!'s bandmaid. which 


ſhe bad given in marriage to 


Jacob; nor does any puniſh- 
ment or reproof immediately fol- 


low, though the Septuagint adds 
_ this cenfure, xas vp $p4vn 


tr & Uu. 
Jo avoid however this offence 
of adyltery with the wife of the 
more folenin” marriage, if the pa- 
triarch removed to the dominions 
of a foreign prince, it ſeems 40 
have not been uncommon to mur- 
der him, (for which the puniſh- 
ment was not probably fo fevere in 
the caſe of a ſtranger) as the wo- 
man was thin become a widow 
and not a wife; by which moſt 
horrid evaſion, the letter of the 


* 
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del of Genes does not fur-- 


Murder had indeed been fon, 
in the time of Noah; wy 
precept did not probably reach 0 
countries ' whioh- were not inhy 
bired by his: more immediate ds 
ſcendants ; for when Abraham To 
prehends been murdered in Ah 
melech's kingdom on account of 
his wife Sarah, he gives it a5 4 
reaſon, © that the fear of God wa 
„ not in this place ;” by which! 


underſtand that the divine hy Th 
againſt murder promulged to No „bat 
had not been heard of, or at lat Time 
was not obſerved in Abimelech kr, 
country, though it is very cken then 
that adultery with Sarah (whilt ewa 
ſhe was wife of Abraham) would rd 
have been puniſhed with death; MW rrow' 
and from another fimilar inftance, nr t 
that the ſame law prevailed in WWjired 
L.gypt. Hence alſo Abimelech, core 
when he is informed chat luce WW which 
is the huſband of Rebecca, i- WWthe f 
ſues a proclamation for his p WiWckildr, 
tection. | mils it 
As a wife was only reſpeQed for WW who 
the number of children with which Jie ba 
ſhe or her handmaids increaſed the Wn ,no 
patriarctial family, the greatet WWbetwe 
injury the could receive, was de þ: 
preventing her having the -exrliet eber. 
opportunity of bearing legitimate date 
children. Hence the daughter de-. vent 
ing at the father's diſpoſal, Lavat te de 
informs Jacob that be muſt not Onan, 
complain of Leah being impol e ha 
upon him inſtead of Rachel, de aue 
cauſe Leah was the elder fil Tama 
and therefore was not to Joſe 1 ed 
year of child- bearing of which But 
the was capable before her youngt this ſu 
filter. Oren, 
When a wiſe was once renale . 
from the family of one patriard® comny 
to another, ſhe could not be tt, m 
turned without much trouble u W 
Accen 


in convenience: beſides —_ 


— p 


* 


| haye obſerved before, ſſie was 
i reality purchaſed for the purpoſe 
of bearing children, and conſe- 
ently whilſt ſhe was of a proper 


nding ber with another huſband 
(ypon the death of the firſt) from 
the ame family which had made 
the purchaſe ; the next brother in 
ſiccelſion heing fixed upon for the 
kcond huſband, = 

This appears moſt ſtrongly in 
what is mentioned with regard to 
Tamar, who was firſt married to 
Er, the eldeſt of three brothers, 
then to Onan the ſecond, and af- 
terwards betrothed to Selah the 
third when he ſhould be fully 
down. When this happens, Ta- 
mar thinks herſelf moſt highly in- 
med by his not being immediately 
more ſolemnly married to her, 
which is the occaſion of her loſing 
the firſt opportunity of bearing 
children, and therefore ſhe com- 
nis inceſt with ber father-in-law, 
vdo acknowledges afterwards that 
be bad been guilty of a greater fin 
n ,not completing the marriage 
between Tamar and Selah, than 
ſhe had by adultery ; for which 
fherwiſe he had ordered her to 
tave been burnt, A diſa ppoint- 
nent of the ſame ſort occaſioned 
the death of her ſecond huſband 
Onan, who ſeems to have declin- 
having children by her, be- 
fuſe he conceived at leaſt, that 
lunr wis already pregnant by 
ds elder brother Er. 

But a ſtill ſtronger inftance of 
ths ſuppoſed duty of bearing chil- 
gen, appears in the conduct of 
"e two daughters of Lot, who 
"mnt ince with their ſaiher 
um the ſame motives, nor do 
Mey ncur any blame when the 
Kt is diſcovered ; and | am in- 
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formed by en able orientaliſt, 


zoe, no time was to be loſt in pro- 


% 


/ 


that the name of one of the ſons, 


vis. Moab, ſignifies, of or by my 
Father; and of the other, vis. 


Ammon or Ben-ammi, the ſon of my 
neareſt kin; from which it is very 


clear that they meant to perpe- 


tnate an honour, and not a diſ- 
grace to themſelves or their chil- 
dren. Beſides this, the two daugh- 
ters concert a deliberate plan with 


each other for this purpoſe, aſſign- 
ed it as a reaſon that their father 


wes grown old, and it cannot there- 
fore be ſuppoſed to have ariſen 
from the common inducements to 
incontinence. I cannot conclude 
what I have ſtated in regard to 
the patriarchal marriages, without 
obſerving, that though ſome of 


their uſa ges in this reſpect may 
appear ſo very ſingular, and per- 


haps blameable according to our 


own inſtitutions, yet it muſt bs 


recollected, that no poſitive Jaw of 
divine revelation was promulged 
till the decaſogue, except the for- 
bidding of murder in the time of 
Noah, and the covenant of cir- 


cumciſion. The patriarchs there- 
fore accommodated their laws to 


their own very particular firuation. 
A patriarch ſeems to have had 
the higheſt powers over his chil- 
dren and family; at ,leaft Lot of- 
fers his daughters to the Sodo- 
mites, and Abraham obliges his 
fon ** Iſhmael, together with all 
„the men of his houte, born in 


„ the houſe, and bought with” 


© money of the ſtranger,” to be 
circumciſed. Reuben moreover of- 
fers to deliver up his two ſons to be 


flain, if he does not bring back 


Benjamin. 


This parental 


M 3 power 


165 


avthoriiy was 
much enforced by the fatber's be- 
ing believed to have ii in his” 
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er to confer either happineſs 
or. miſery by his bleſſings or curfes, 
which were therefore deferred till 
extreme old age, the eyes of both 
Haac and Jacob being fo dim that 
they cannot diſtinguiſh objects, 
when they pronounce their. bleſ- 


fiags'on their children, The mo- 
ther, howeyer, does not appear to 


have had any ſuch power, gor 
do we. find any inſtance of a 


3 being either bleſſed or 


curſed. | 
The reſpeQ to the father during 
his life was ſuch, that it ſhould 
ſeem the child was not permitted 
ta fit in his preſence, from a very 
particular excuſe | which Rachel 
makes on the occaſion ; , whillt 
Jacob ſwears by the fear of his fa- 
ther Ifaac, 1. e. by the fear he 
was. under of his father's diſplea- 
ſure. Efau alſo declares that he 
will kill Jacob, when Iſaac dier, 
and Joſeph's brethren apprehend 
he will revenge himfelf on the 
death af Jacob. Gen, xxxi, 42, 
and |. 15. x 
The . bleſſing or curſe pronoun, 
ced by the father, was a prophetic 
viſion of what was to happen, and 
therefore could not be reyoked or 
altered ; for Iſaac cannot change 
what he hath given Jacob reaſon 
to expect when his deceit is dif- 
covered; nor can K be pre- 
vailed upon by joſeph to put his 
right hand upon his ſon Mana ſſeh, 
-- becauſe greater bleſſings were to 
come upon his younger brother 
" Ephraim. It appears alſo from 
what hath been Rated, that the 
bleſſing was given by the father's 
putting his right hand upon the 
head of the ſon who was to receive 
i. | 
The parental authority was en- 
Ceavouted to be ſupported as long 


as poſſible by the funeral ho 
paid to the deceaſed patriarch, av 
the place of his burial. | The $9 
purchaſe that we hear of therefor, 
in the Old Teſtament, is that of 
the cave of Macpelah, in the valley 
of Mamre, which Abraham bought 
from the ſons of Heth (who were 
otherwiſe willing to accommodug 
him in the burying of Sarah), that 
it might be ſecured to him and his 
deſcendants, - 

The conveyance therefore i; 
made to Abrabam with all polſible 
ſolemnities and accuracy, in regard 
to the boundaries, which were de- 
livered down to his grand. fon Ja- 
cob, who reminds his children of 
them when he is dying, and te. 
queſts to be interred in the cue 
which had been purchaſed by his 
grandfather. 

When the patriarch dies, the 
expreſſion uſed is, that be ws 
gathered unto bis people, with which 
Montanus' literal verſion from the 
Hebrew agrees, being colieus ef 
a populos ſuos. As | muſt own 
that I do not underſtang the mean 
ing of either the Engliſh of Lath 
tranffation ; I have therefore con- 
ſulted the Septuagint, where tht 
words are ect ſehn Tels Tov N 
eu]s, which 1 tranſlate, the th! 
* was produced before his people, 
and which is the firſt ſenſe that 
Stephens gives to this verb, citing 
Herodian with regard to the fune- 
ral of Severus : x&|azcu{u01 914 
ng tes os, erg de Tyy af 
N , -. L. iv in print 
Dio alſo cenſures Tiberius for is 
neglect of Livia, dhe yoowgey £76 
xe απνο e amolaveqas lle bg 
ebe o. Dio. L. Iviii. in princ. 4 
ra fs 1021004) 


(fc. the corpſe) Tos @g21%5 4b, 
SIA. napmrpes apgrtols. 


Luciants 


[ycianys de LuQu, p. 807. Ed. 
ſourdelot, 


Nec tus funera, mater, 
« Prada... Aen. zi. 486. 
1 , ; 


> the literally. tranſlates 
he Greek mw uſed in the above 


Thus likewiſe Stat ius, 


Et puerile feretrum 
* Produ xi. L, ii. S. 1. 


To this it may be added, that the 
expreſſion of being gathered to his 
jeople, is only _pphcd to the death 
of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; 
from whence it may be fairly in- 
ferred, that the honour of produ- 
ang the body, and weeping over 
tin public, was paid only to the 
head of the patriarchal family. 


after he had been in Egypt. 
Iſhmael indeed is ſaid to have 
been gathered to his people, in our 
rerſion of Gen. xxv. 17 ; but the 
deptungint runs Tp% To Eros, and 
not pos Toy Ace auſs; and it 
ſhould ſeem, therefore, that his 
corpſe was only lamented over by 
tis relations. If we conſider, how- 
ever, the term y$y25 to be uſed in 
u extenſive a ſenſe as Aa, it muſt 
be tecollected that Iſhmael, on the 
death of Abraham, was the head 
of the patriarchal family, 

| ſhall now endeavour to ſhew 
that this is the true ſenſe of the 
ext from the particulars which 
ne ſtated both as to Sarah and 
Jacob's funeral ; for as to thoſe of 
Abraham and Ifaac, it is only 
wennoned that they were gathered 
uno their people, and were buried. 

| ſhall begin, however, with the 

Inſtance, vis. that of Jacob, 
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to raiſe his feet upon the bed, an 


cations with regard to funerals. 


Perhaps Abraham might have in- 
troduced theſe funeral ſolenmities 


} 


o . 
- 
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becauſe the ceremonies uſed in the 
burial of Satah, will then be bet · 
ter underſtood. | On 

Jacob, in his laſt agonies, is . 


therefore lay in ſuch an attitude 
that his corpſe might be produced 
to his people (according to' my 
tranſlation of the paſſ wa, imme- 
diately after which Joſeph falls 
upon his father's face, weeping. 
and kiſſing it; which, with other 


7 lamentations, continued (as a 
apprehend) till the corpſe was ' WY 
buried. | | 


This laſt particular is, I think, 
fairly to be inferred from different- 
paſſages which relate to the fune- 


ral of Sarah. 1 

Sarah died at ſome diſtance from 1 
where Abraham happened to be, 4 
who therefore"contes to mourn and 4k 
weep for her before ſhe is interred ; 1 
and addreſſes the ſons of Heth, 15 
the body of his wife lying before 8. 


him; and Abraham ſtood up 1 
from before his dead and ſpake Al 
„ unto the ſors of Heth.“ -In 
the next verſe he ſays, ** give ma 1 
* a burying place that I nay bury . 
« my dead out of my ſight:” and 7 
the fame expreſſion is again re- | 4 
peated in the 8th verſeQ. Vi 
have already obſerved how ' # 
material a purchaſe the cave of "i 
Macpelah was conſidered both by 
Abraham and his deſcendants, it 14 
being deſtined to receive their re- | 
mains, and Dr. Shaw informs us. | 
that it continues to be ſhewn by 
the Mahometans; be forgets, how- 
ever, to mention whether it is a 
double one according to the Septua- 
gint, and the literal verſion from, 
the Hebrew, as ſuch a feporation 
muſt ſtil] continue if the cave does. 
cannot here but obſerve, that 
it is much to be wiſhed the travel- 
M 4 lors 


* — 


« \ hand 


- 


lers into the Promiſed Land would 
look out for many patriarchal an- 
tiquities, if they happen not on 
of a periſhiblf nature Thus DF. 

| Shaw. hath gen us an ngraving 
| ofthe rock of 
ſee greater difficulties in diſcoyer- 
ing the caye near Zoar, in which: 
Lot and his daughters liyed, than 
the cave of Macpelah. ' 
Four different pillars are ſaid ta 
ave been erected by Jacob in com- 
memorgtion of particular events. 
As it cannot probably have any 
ſwered any purpoſe to deſtroy 

them, and, on the contrary, both 
Jews and Mahometans proſeſs an 
3 yeneration for the memory 
of the patriarchs, I do not fee why 
ſome remains of ſuch antiquities 
may not -ftill continue. I ſhould 


_ ſuppoſe likewiſe, that the twelye 


ſtones which Joſhua ordered to be 
placed where the Iſraelites ſhould 
encamp after the paſſage of the 
Jordan, may be ſtill found out by 
an inquifiuive and perſevering tra- 
veller. "if 

A map of the complete courſe 
of this river is alſo much wanted, 
as well as of all the ſtations men- 
tioned -in the patriarchal times, 


3 notwithſtanding the labours of Re- 


land, Dr. Wells, and others, who 
have rather taken notice of the 
laces which occur in the later 
| books of the Old Teftament. 
If i be ſaid that it is impoſſible 

ſeitle them with any preciſion, 
adwit the objection if accuracy 


— 
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Meribah; nor do & 


ſon who undertakes ſuch a journey 


= 


C a 


in longitude and latitude is req. 
red; but circumſtances are ng 
7 0 hx the ſituation of mof 
of them, ſo as greatly to illu 
the hoe of Coats, 
Another objeGion may be per. 
haps made from the inſecurity 1g 
the traveller, and the ignorance of 
the preſent inhabitants of the Pro. 
miſed Land. With regard to the 
firſt of theſe circumſtances, I have 
little doubt but that if application 
was made through our minifter at 
Conſtantmople, a proper guard 
might be procured ; but even this 
would fignify little. unleſs the per. 


can readily ſpeak the language of 
the country himſelf, or is attended 
by an able interpreter, who may 
aſk ſuch queſtions as are neceſſary, 
and which require no great (aga- 
city of knowledge in the perſon who 
is to gide the anſwer. 
Dartnzs BAAAIxe ron. 


% It is much to be wiſhed 
likewiſe ; for the illuſtration of the 
Greek and Roman Claſſics, that 4 
miſſionary of- taſte and a landſcape 
painter were ſent with the fame 
advantages into poetical Thrace, 
How little do we know of the river 
Stxymon, Mount /Emus, &ec.—\ 
for antient Greece, it hath lately 
been very thoroughly examined, 
and the republic of letters are 
much obliged to the Society of the 
Dilet:anti for the laſt voyage under 
taken for this laudable pur poſe. 


a 
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OD E for the NEW YEAR. 1779. 
Writen hy W. WHITEBUNE AD, £/q; P. L. 6 


| O arms, to arms, ye ſons of might, By” 
| L And hail, with ſounds of war, the new-born year! 

Britannia, from her rocky height, 4 
| Points to the Gallic coaſt, and lifts her ſpear. 

The immortal hatred, which by turns, 

Wakes and ſleeps, with fury burns: 
| New cauſe of juſt offence has Albion found, 
; 


And lo! it bleeds atreſh the eternal wound! 


Tho! great in war, of ſki!! poſſeſt, 
Tho? native courage fire their breaſt 
With ardour for the public weal, 
One want, at leaſt, our rivals feel, 
The want of freedom damps each gen'rous aim; 


Whoe'er the lord they ſerve, th' oppreſſion is the ſame, 


Power deſpotic rarely knows, , 
Rarely heeds a ſubject's woes. 
By force it claims, with graſping hand, 
Whate'er ambition dares demand : 
The ravag'd merchant, plunder'd ſwain, 
May pour their weak complaints in vain ; 
Their private ſorrows are their own, 
A tyrant feels not, tho' a people groan. 
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O happier far the well-mix'd ſtate, 
Which blends the Monarch's with the ſubject's ſate, 
And links the ſceptre to the ſpade. 
The ſtroke which wounds the lowlieſt clown, 
Is inſult to the Britiſh crown, 
And he attacks our rights who dares the throne invade. 


= ASP 


One common flame, one active ſoul 
Pervades, and animates the whole; 
| Oe heart, one hand, directs the blow, 
| And hurls the yollied vengeance on the loe. 


\ , 
Py 
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ODE for His MAJESTY's BixTu-Day, 


By the fame, 


T ET Galfia mourn! th' inſulting foe, 

Who dar'd to aim the treach'rous blow, 
When toft, ſhe thought, in deep diſmay, 
Forlorn, diftrefs'd Britannia lay. 


Deems the misfortune e er can tame, 
The ger'rous inborn Britiſh flame ? 
Is. Agincourt ſo little known, 
'Mpft freſh conviction cutb her pride, 
Each age new annals be ſapply'd, 

Of Gallia's ſhame and our renown ? 


What though a while the tempeſt ſhrouds 
Her fummits, -and a night of clouds 
Each rock and mountain wears; 
Yet ſoon returns the flitting breeze, 
And brighter o'er her ſubject ſeas 
The Queen of Iſles appears. 


Let Gallia movrn ! th” infulting foe, 
Who fees by all the winds that blow, 
Her treaſures wafted to the coaft, 


She infolently deem d was loft. 


Yon ſon that with meridian ray 
Now gilds the conſecrated day, 

When Britain breathes ber annual vow 
For him, the guardian of her laws, | 
For him, who in her ſacred cauſe , 

Bids the red bolt of vengeance glow : 


That very ſun, when Ganges ſteam 
Redden'd beneath his rifing beam, 
Saw Britain's banners wave 
In Eaftern air, with honeſt pride, 
O'er vanquiſh'd forts, which Gallia tried, 
But tried in vain to fave. - a 


That very ſun, &er evening der 

Has dimm'd his radiant orb, will view 
Where Lucia's mountains tow'r on' high, 
And ſeem to prop the weſtern ſky, 

That oft conteſted Wand own 
Allegiance to the Britiſh throne. 


© ww B% | 0 | E > T R Li: FT . 
Like her own oak, the foreſt's king. | 
Tho' Britain feels the blows around; 

Ev'n from the ſteel's iaflictive ſting 
New force ſhe gains, new ſcyons ſpring, 
And flouriſh from the wound. | 


ELEGY © Miſs DASHWOOD. 
By Mr. HAMMOND. 


This Elegy has not yet found a place in his works. In Dodfley's 
Collection there is an Anſwer to it; which, though generall, aſ- 
cribed to Lord Hervey, was more probably written by Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague. it) 


O Say, thou dear poſſeſſor of my breaſt,. 
Where's now my. boaſted liberty and reſt ! 
Where the gay moments which I once have known ! 
O, where that heart I fondly thought my own ! 
From place to place I ſolitary roam, | 
Abroad uneaſy, nor coatent at home. 
I ſcorn the beauties common eyes adore ; 
The more I view them, feel thy worth the more; 
Unmoy'd I hear them ſpeak, or ſee them fair, 
And only think on thee, who art not there. 
In vai would books their formal ſuccour lend, 
Nor wit nor wiſdom can relieve their friend ; 
Wit can't deceive the pain I now endure, 
And wiſdom ſhews the ill without the cure. 
When from thy ſight I waſte the tedious day, 
A thouſand ſchemes I form, and things to ſay; 
But when thy preſence. gives the time I ſcek, 
My heart's ſo full, 1 with, but cannot ſpeak. 
And could I ſpeak with eloquence and eaſe, 
Till now not ſtudious of the art to pleaſe, 
Could I. at woman who ſo oft exclaim, 
Expoſe (nor bluſh) thy triumph and my ſhame, 
Abjure thoſe maxims I ſo lately piin'd, 
And court that ſex I fooliſhly deſpis'd, 
Own thou haſt ſoften'd my obdurate mind, 
And thou reveny'd the wrongs of womankind z 
Loſt were my,words, and fruitleſs all my pain, 
In vain to tell thee, all | write in vain ; 
My humble fighs thall only reach thy ears, 
And all my eloquence ſhall be my tears. 
And now (for more I never muſt pretend) 
car me not as thy lover, but thy friend; 


Thouſands 
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1 Thouſands will fain thy little heart enſnare, 
For without danger none like thee are fair ; 

But wiſely chooſe who beſt deſerves thy flame, 
So ſhall the choice itſelf become thy fame; 
Nor yet deſpiſe, though void of winning art, 
The plain and honeſt courtſhip of the heart: 
The ſkilful tongue in love's perſuaſive lore, | 
Though leſs it feels, will pleaſe and flatter more, 
And, meanly learned in that guilty trade, 
Can long abuſe a fond, unthinking maid. 
And fince their lips, ſo knowing to deceive, 
Thy unexperienc'd youth might ſoon believe; 
And fince their tears, in falſe ſubmiſſion dreſt, 
Might thaw the icy coldneſs of thy breaſt ; 
O! ſhut thine eyes to ſuch deceitful woe : 
Caught by the beauty of thy outward ſhow, 
Like me they do not love, whate'er they ſeem, 
Like me- with paſſion ſounded on eſteem. 


Verſes to the Memory of Mr. Bos c AWE xv, a Son of the late Adnir, 
evho was unfortunately drowned, as he was bathing in a Pond b. 
" denging to Sir Charles Price of Jamaica. 


Written near bis Grave by Dr. W o L cor. 


ORLORN, from ſhade to ſhade l rove, 
By friendthip's ſacred ſpirit led, 

Where horror wraps the twilight grove, 
That glooming ſeems to mourn the dead. 


Dear youth! tho” hence I wander far, 
Thy fate will cloud each riſing morn ; 
And lo! with evening's dewy ſtar, 
My tears ſhall bathe thy diſtant urn. 


Remembrance often, with a ſigh, 
Shall view the ſpot where many a waid, 
And many a ſwain, with ſwimming eye, 


The tender rite of ſorrow paid. 


Remembrance often ſhall impart 
The ſmile of-blifs on Albion's brow, 
When kindling in thy youthtul heart, 
She ſaw the beam of valour glow. 


Yes—Albion's genius with amaze 
Did oft thy warrior looks devour ; 
Proud to behold thy eagle gaze, 
High fix'd on glory's ſtar-clad tower! 


On 
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How few the ſighs of Virtue mourn ! 
For few, alas! the friends ſhe knows 

Yet, here the moves a Pilgrim lorn, 
To bid her ſon in peace repoſe. 


| With Sculpture, let the Marble groan, 
Where Flattery-mocks the lifeleſs ear — 
How nobler far thy nameleſs ſtone, 


Embalm'd by Pity's funple tear! 


ho Majeſty's rebuilding the Lodgings of the Black Prince, and Henry V. 


* By Mr. Tiex ETI. (Not printed in bis Works.) © 


HERE bold and graceful ſoars, ſecure of fame, 
The pile, now worthy great Philippa's name, 
Mark that old ruin; Gothic and uncouth, L 
Where the Black Edward paſs'd his beardleſs youth z 
And the. Fifth Henry, for his firſt renown, 
Out-ſtripp'd each rival, in a ſtudent's gown, 

In that coarſe age, were Princes fond to dwell 
With meagre monks, and haunt the ſilent cell: 

Sent from the Monarch's to the Muſe's court, 

Their meals were frugal, and their fleeps were ſhort ; 
To couch at curfeu-time they thought no ſcorn, 
And froze at mating every winter-morn z * 

They read, an early book, the ſtarry frame, 

And liſp'd each conſtellation by its name; 

Art, aſter art, ſtill dawning to their view, 

And their mind opening, as their ſtature grew. 

Yet, whoſe ripe manhood ſpread our fame ſo far, 
8ages in peace, and demi-gods in war! | 
Who, ſtern in fight, made echoing Creſſi ring; 

And, mild in conqueſt, ſerv'd his captive King? 

Who gain'd, at Ag-acourt, the victor's bays, 

Nor took himſelf, but gave good Heaven the praiſe? 

Thy nurſelings, ancient dome ! to virtue form'd; 

To mercy liſtening, Whilſt in fields they ſtorm'd; 

Fierce to the fierce ; and warm th' oppreſt to fave ; 

Through-life rever'd, and worthipp'd in the grave. 
la ten fold pride their mouldering roofs ſhall ſhine, 

The ſtately work of bounteous Caroline; 

And bleſt Philippa, with unenvious eyes, 

From Heaves behold her rival's fabric riſe. 

If ill, bright ſaint, this ſpot deferves thy care, 

lacline thee to th' ambitious Muſe's prayer: 


O, could'ſt 


7 


O. could'ſt thou win young William's bloom to grace 
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His mother's walls, and fil} thy Edward's place, 
How would that genius, whoſe propitious wings 
Have here twice hover'd o'er the ſons of Kings, 
Deſcend triumphant to his ancient ſeat, 
And take in charge a thud Platageoet !, 


JUPITER and MERCURY; @ Fable. : Written. ſome Time of 
Dr. GoLpsmitHn's Poem of Retaliation, ; 
PET A Ey David Gaznxice, E/. 
H E RE, Hermes, ſays Jove, who with neQtar was mellow, 
Go fetch me ſome clay, I'll make an odd fellow; 
Right and wrong ſha!l be jumbled, much gold and ſome drofs; 
Without cauſe be he pleas d, without cauſe be he croſs. 
Be ſure, as I work, to throw-in contradictions ; 
A great love of truth, yet a mind turn'd to fiftions : 
Now mix theſe ingredients, which, warm'd in the baking, 
Turn to learning and gaming, religion and raking. 
With the love of a wench, let his writings be chafte ; 
Tip his tongue with ſtrange matter, his pen with fine taſte ; 
That the Rake and the Poet o'er all may prevail, 
Set fire to the head, and ſet fire io the tail: 
For the joy of each ſex, on the world I'll beſtow it, 
This ſcholar, rake, chriſtian, dupe, gameſter, and poet; 
Though a mixture ſo odd, he ſhall merit great fame, 
„And, amongſt other mortals, be Goldſmith his name! 
When on earth this ſtrange meteor no more ſhall appear, 
You, Hermes, thall fetch him — io make us ſport here. 


- 


LINES occafioned by the intended Demolition of FRIAR Bacon's Guy 
in Oxford. . 


OGER! if with thy mag: glaſſes 
Running, thou ſee'ſt below what paſſes, 
As when on earth thou didſt deſcry 
With them the wonders of the ſky— 
Look down on your devoted walls ! 
Oh ! ſave them—ere thy Study falls ! 
Or to thy votaries quick impart 
The ſecret of thy my/tic art: 
Teach us, ere Leafning's quite forſaken, 
Ta honour thee, and—ſave our Bacon! 


8 Hz NR Fox, E/q. afterwards Lord HoLLaud, is a 


ATR copy of the faireſt flower, 3 

F Thy colours equal Nature's power; 
hou haſt the Roſe's bluſhing hue, 

Art full as pleaſing to the view: 

Go, then, to Chloe's lovely breaſt, 

Whoſe ſweetneſs can give all the reſt. 

But if at firſt thy artful make 

Her haſty judgment ſhould miſtake, 

And ſhe grow peeviſh at the cheat, 

Urge *twas an innocent deceit, 

And fafely too thou may'ſt aver. 

The firſt I ever us'd to her. 

Then bid her mark, that, as to view, 

The Roſe has nothing more than you ; 

That fo, if to the eye alone | 

He wondrous beauty ſhe made knowu; 

That, if ſbe never will diſpenſe 

A rial to ſome ſweeter ſenſe ; 

Nature no longer we prefer, 

Her very picture equals her, 

Then wiſper gently in her ear, 

Say, ſoftly, if the bluſhing fair 

Should to ſuch good advice incline. 

How much 1 wiſh that trial mine. 


The FIRST of NownwmBER; or, the Win rz KS WATIX. 


By Dr. Jon xsox. 


E HOLD, my Fair, where'er we rove, 

What dreary proſpects round us riſe! i 
'The naked hill, the leafleſs grove, | if 
The hoary ground, the frowning ſkies! | 


Not only through the waſted plain, 
Stern Winter, is thy force confeſs'd ; 

Still wider ſpreads thy horrid reign 5 
I feel thy pow'r uſurp iny breaſt, 


Enliv'ning Hope and fond Deſire 1 
Reſign the heart to Spleen and Care 

Scarce frighted Love maintains her fire, 
And Rapture ſaddens to deſpair. 
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- Unhappy man! behold thy doom | 
Still changing. with-the changeful year, 
The flave of ſun-ſhine and of gloom. 


Tir'd with the vain and falſe alarms, 
With mental and corporeal ſtriſe, 

Snatch me, my Stella, to thy arms, 
And ſcreen me from the ills of life. 


rack from a Mownoby to the Memory of Mr. Gakklet; by My, 


SHERIDAN. Spoken at Drury-Lane Theatre. 
AMID the arts which ſeek ingenuous fame, 


Our toil attempts the moiſt precarzous claim! 


To kim, whoſe mimic pencil wins the prize, | 


Obedient Fame immortal wreaths ſupplies : 
Whate'er of wonder Reynolds now may raiſe, 
Raphael ſtill boaſts cotemporary praiſe : 
Each dazzling light, and gaudier bloom ſubdu'd, 


With undiminiſh'd awe his works are view'd : 


Een Beauty's portrait wears a ſofter prime, 


Touch'd by the tender hand of mellowing Time. 


The patient Sculptor owns an humbler part, 
A ruder toil, and more mechanic art; 
Content with ſlow and timorous ſtroke to trace 
The lingering line, and mould the tardy grace : 
But one atchieved—tho* barbarous wreck o'erthrow 
The facred Pune, and lay its glories low, 
Yer thall the ſculptur'd Ruin riſe to-day, 
Grac'd by defe&, and worſhip'd in decay ; 
Th” enduring record bears the artiſt s name, 
Demands his honours, and afferts his fame. 
Superior hopes the poet's boſom fire— 
O proud diſtinction of the facred lyte 
Wide as th' inſpiring Phœbus darts his ray, 
Diffuſive ſplendor giſds his votary's lay. 
Whether the ſong heroic woes rehearſe, | 
With epic grandeur, and the pomp of verſe ; 


Or, fondly gay, with unambitious guile 


Attempt no prize but favouring Beauty's ſmile; 
Or bear dejected to the lonely grove 

The ſoſt deſpair of unprevailing love, _ 
Whate'er the theme—thro' every age and clime 
Copgenial paſſions meet th' according rhyme 3 
The price of glory—Pity's ſigh ſincere 
Youth's earlieſt bluſh—and Beauty's virgin tear. 


* 


In groundleſs hope, and cauſeleſs fear, 0 


We are 


* 


OE TR T. 

Such is their meed their honours; thus ſecure, 
Whoſe arts yield objects, and whoſe works endure. 
The Ader only, ſhrinks from times award; 

Feeble tradition is His Memory's guard ;-. 

By whoſe faint breath his merits muſt abide, 
Unvouch'd by proof to ſubſtance unallied! 
Ev'n matchlefs Garrick's art, to Heav'n refign'd - 
No fix d effet, no model leaves behind! + - 

The Grace of Aclion—the adapted Mien 
Faithful as Nature to the varied ſcene; 

Th eæpreſive Glance—w hoſe ſubile comment draws. 
Entranc'd attention, and a mute applauſe ; | . 
Geflure that- marks, with force and feeling fraught, 
A ſenſe in filence, and a will in thought ; C 
Harmonious Speech, whoſe pure ang liquid tone 
Gives verſe a muſic, ſcarce confeſs'd its own ; 

As light from gems aſſumes a brighter ray, = 
And cloathed with orient hues, tranſcends the day! 
Paſſion's wild break - and Frown that awes the ſenſe, 
And every Charm of gentler Elogience— 

All periſhable !—like the electric fire 

But ſtrike the frame—and as they ſtrike expire z 
Incenſe too pure a bodied flame to bear, : 
I's fragrance charms the ſenſe, and blends with air. 


We are obliged to the Writer of the Elegy on the Marchioneſs of Ta- 
viſtock *, for the following original Pieces. 
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The Meaſure adapted to an old mournful Tune. 


HILST the children of fortune with int'reſted praiſe, 
To the joys in paſſeſſion fill tune their fond lays j= 
The fon of affliction, unbrib'd, will deplore 
Thoſe joys, and thoſe charms, which now are no more. 
For the ſweeteſt of maids was my Betty ;— 
And the joy of all hearts was my Betty. 


— 


Her looks were more plouſing than the bloom of ſweet May, 
And her eyes were the ſun tht enlighten'd my day; 
Her accents could tortufe, or paſſion beguile; 
But who't! ſing the rapture thai hung on het ſwile ? 
For, &c. | 


\ %e Ann, Reg. fer 1768, vol. XI. Poetical Article, p. 248. 
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He hates joy in others, who's loſt all that's dear. 


And haunt in the gloom each paſt ſcene of delight. 
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All nature around me is joyful and gay, 
The trees ſhoot their buds, and, the flow'r rs deck their May; 
No void in creation's bright ſpace is deſcried,. , 


Save that, which the life of my ſoul once 8 
For, &c; | 2 


But the ſunſhine of life now fas ever is flown ; 
Unpitied my grief, and unbleſt is my moan ; 
In ſorrow, and darkneſs, I paſs the long day, 
Whilſt anguiſh new tunes the ſad voice of each lay. 
For, &c. 


Thus, diſcolour'd, and jaundic'd, all objects appear ; 


* 


Like the ſhades of the hapleſs, 1 ſeek the fill night, — 


by 


- For the ſweeteſt of maids was my Betty ; 


2381 1 joy of all hearts was my Betty. T 

1 M * RO M p T v. uh 
dours 

\ EYOND. all Antes, ſar above all ſkies, have | 


The ſoul that once inforn'd my Silvia flies. obſer 
May guardian angels ſtill point out its way, merit 
Throvgh all the regions of eternal day; and f 
May heavenly love ſtill bleſs that tender mind, longs 
Which ever was with love and truth combin'd. like 
And that her joys unmix'd with care may flow, will b 
Conceal, kind heaven, from her my heart- felt wor. Ing 01 

tions 
EXPOSTULA TION. * 


and. 
putati 
of 011 
form 

the ne 
00 w 


OOR, throbbing heart ! a while refrain ! 
I ſink beneath thy woe; 
O! grant a ſhort receſs from pain, 
For | the ſpace we go. 

No fortune can our ſate reprieve, vocab 
So wretched is our ſtrife; | perfor 
For you can only live to grieve, in the 
And grief cuts me from liſe. which 


Write 
Writer 
conſpi 
numer 


of fau' 
Cris 
conſde 
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Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, 
to the Works of the Engliſh Poets 3 
by Samuel Johnſon, 4 wol. 1 2 m0. 


HE many and eſſential be- 
nefits, that Engliſh literature 
hath already derived from the la- 
bours of Doctor Samuel Johnſon, 
have long been ſubjects of general 
obſervation and experience. The 
merit of having given preciſion 
and ſtability to our language be- 
longs almoſt excluſively to bim. 
Jike virtue, it is a merit that 
vill be its own reward. In guard- 
ng our tongue againſt the innova- 
tions of time, he has provided 
ihe beſt ſecurity for his own fame, 
and, as it were, connected his re- 
putation with the very exiſtence 
of out language. It remained, to 
form the judgment and taſte of 
the nation on the ſame ſolid baſis, 
0 which he had eſtabliſhed its 
yeabulary, This talk he has 
performed with his uſual ability 
in the work now before us; in 
which be hath undertaken to 
write criticiſms on that claſs of our 
writers, which affords the moſt 
conſpieuous, as well as the moſt 
numerous inftances of beauties and 
of faults of every fort, 
Criiciſin has been very juſtly 
Conlivered as the laſt fruit of literary 


experience. An early acquaintance 
with authors of eſtabliſhed reputa- 
tion, a frequent intercourſe with 
the men of genius of our own. 
times, and a competent ſhare of 
natural abilities, are ſufficient to 
form tho habits of diſcrimibation, 
which enable. what is uſually called 
a man of luſte, to pronoufice with 
great accuracy on the merits of li- 
terary productions. On the other 
hand, the philoſupher, by maxims 
drawn from the nature of things, 
the ſtructute of the human mind, 
and the operation of the paſſions, 
may arrive at an equal degree of 
certainty in tracing out the effects 
of art, and laying down rules for 
producing them. But the buſineſs 
of criticiſm does not end here. To 
trace the gradual progreſs and im- 
provement of our taſte, and point 
out the cauſes that have tended to 
retard or promote it, to compre- 
hend as it were in one view the 
whole circle of the aris and 
ſciences, 10 fee their mutual con- 
nections and dependencies, and to 
invellivate the effects which at va- 
ridus times they have produced on 
each other, are objects of general 
criticiſm, important in th-mſelves, 
and which require an intunte 
Knowledge of the ſeveral] ſuljects 
on which they depend. In occa» 
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ure, nor amplied by learning. 
His thoughts are ſuch as a liberal 
converſation and large acquaintance 
with life would eafily ſupply. 
They bad however, then perhaps, 
that grace of novelty, which they 
are now often ſuppoſed to want 
by thoſe who, having already 
found them in later books, do not 
know or enquire who produced 
them firſt. This treatment is un- 
juſt. Let not the original author 
loſe by his imitators. | 

« Praiſe however ſhould be dne 
before it is given. The author of 
Waller's Lite aſcribes to him the 
fiſt practice, of what Erytbræus 
and fome late critics call Allitera- 
tion, of uſing in the ſame verſe 
many words beginning with the 
fane letter, But this knack, what- 
ever be its value, was fo frequent 
2mong our early writers, that Gaſ- 
coign, a writer of the ſixteenth 
century, warns the young poet 
againſt affecting it; and Shake- 
ſpeare in the Midſummer Night's 
Dream 1s ſuppoſed to ridicule it. 

* He borrows too many of his 
ſentiments and illuftrations from the 
od Mythology, for which® it" is 
vain to plead the example of the 
ancient poets: the deities which 
ey introduced ſo frequently, were 
conſidered as realities, ſo far as to 
de received by the imagination, 
whatever ſober, reaſon might even 
then determine. But of theſe ima- 
bes time has tarniſhed the fplen- 
dor. A fiftion, not only detected 
dut deſpiſed, can never afford a 
{lid baſis to any poſition, though 
lometimes it may furniſh a tran- 
fent alluſion, or flight illuſtration. + 
No moderu monarch can be much 
exalted by hearing that, as Her- 
rules had his club, he had his 
ny. | 


gination, and familiari 
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- + But of the praiſe of Waller» 
though much may be taken away, 
much will remain; for it not 
be denied that he added ſomething 
to our elegance of dition, and 
ſomething to our propriety of 
thought; and to him may be ap- 
plied what Taſſo ſaid, with equal 
ſpirit and juſtice, df himſelf And 
Guarini, when, having peruſed the 
Paſtar Fido, he cried out, If he 
had not read Aminta, he had not 
6 excelled it,” | | 
From the Preface to Milton's 
works, we have already given our 
readers a large extract. The poet 
who follows next in the ſeries, is 


the celebrated author of Hudibraſs. 


The original idea of this. poem is, 
he thinks, undoubtedly to be found 
in the hiſtory of Don Quixotte. 
Cervantes, he obſetves, ſhews a 
man who having by the inceſſant 
peruſal of incredible tales, ſub- 
jected his rr to his ima 
ed his mind 
by per tinacious meditation to think 
of incredible events, and ſcenes of 
impoſſible exiſtence, goes out in 
the pride of knight hood to redreſs 
wrongs and defend virgins, to reſ- 
cu2 captive princeſſes and tumble 
uſurpers from their thrones; at- 
tended by a *fquire, whoſe cunning, 
too low for the ſuſpicion of a ge- 
nerous mind, enables him often to 
cheat his matter, 
© The hero of Butler, is a Preſ- 
byterian jultice, who in the confi 
dence of legal authority, and the 
rage of zealous ignorance, ranges 
the country to repreſs ſuperſtition, 
and corre& abuſes, accompanied 
by an independant clerk, diſputa- 
tious and obſtinate, with whom he 
often debates, but never conquers 
bim. 
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Cervantes had ſo much kind- 
neſafor Don Quixotre, that, how- 
ever he embarfaſſes him with ab- 
ſurd diſtreſſes, he gives him fo 


8 much ſenſe and virtue as may pre- 


ſerve our eſtcem; wherever he is, 
or 'whatever he does, he is made 
by matchleſs dexterity commonly 
in, but never contempii- 

E. 

But for poor Hudibraſs, his 
poet had no tenderneſs ; he chules 
not that any pity ſhould be ſhewn, 
or reſpect paid him; he gives him 
up at once to laughter and con- 
tempt, without any quality that 
can dignify or protect. 

* In forming the character of 
Hudibraſs, and deſcribing his per- 
ſon and habiliments, the author 
ſeems to labour with a tumultuous 
eonfuſion of diſſimilar ideas. He 
had read the hiſtory of the mock 
Enight-errant; he knew the no- 
tions and manner of a Preſbyterian 
magiſtrate, and tried to unite the 
abſurdities of both, however diſ- 
tant, in one perſonage.— Thus he 
gave him that pedantic oſtentation 
of knowledge which bas no relation 
to chivalry; and loads him with 
martial encumbrances that can add 
nothing to his civil dignity. He 
ſends bim out a co/one//ing, and 
yet never brings him within fight of 
war.” 

Dryden follows Butler, and our 
learned crnic has paid him the am- 
ple and liberal atzention he fo well 
deſerves, It is not eaſy to make 
ſelections from an author, who 
writes with ſo much judgment as 
Dr. Joknſon, without doing great 
injuſtice to the parts. The two 
following extracts, which contain 
His opinion on the proſe ang poe- 
tica] language of Dryden, are 


4 


written with great ſpirit, 


more than a century has paſſed, 


"ai 


learning, 


who is 


and penetration. tion 0! 
«« Criticiſm, either didaQic ode 119 
defenſive, occupies almoſt all M benbla 
proſe, except thoſe pages which Fro: 
bas devoted to his patrons ; bu br. ] 
none of his prefaces were ew Dryde 
thought tedious. They bare und {© 
the formality of a ſettled (yle, M nian 
which tke firſt half of the ſentence i bs 08 
betrays the other. The clauſes m cultiv: 
never balanced, nor the periok paid t 
modelled ; every word ſcems u unge 
drop by chance, though it Hd u 
into its proper place. Nothing „ boetf 
cold or languid; the whole is ay, þ of 
animated, and vigorous ; what be 
lirtle, is gay; what is great, 3 bme 
ſplendid. He may be thought u darm 
mention himſelf too frequent; 1 
ew 


but while he forces hiniſelf upot 
our eſteem, we cannot refuſe hin 
to fland high in his own, Frey 
thing is excuſed by the play al 
images and the fprightlineſs of er 
preſſion, Though all is eafy, vo- 
thing is feeble ; though all ſeen 
careleſs, there is nothing harſh; 
and though, ſince the earlier works 


they have nothing yet uncouth 0 
oblolete. 

He who writes much, will od 
eaſily eſcape a manner, ſuch at 
currence of particular modes asf 
be exfily noted. Dryden is alws 
another and the ſame, he does nd 
exhibit æ ſecond time the fant 
elegancies in the fame form, 5 
appears to have any art other tt 
that of expreſſing with clearn 
what he thinks with vigour. Fi 
ſtyle could not eaſily be initatth 
either ſeriouſly or ludicroufly, if 
being always equable and al! 
varied, it has no prominent or . 


criminative characters. 1 be bead 
* 


who is totally free from diſpropor- 
ion of parts and features cannot 
be ridiculed by an overcharged re- 
ſemblance 1 5 
From. his proſe, however, as 
Dr. Johnſon properly remarks, 
Dryden deriyes any his accidental 
ud ſecondary praiſe; “ the vene- 
ation, continues be, with which 
his. name is pronounced by ever 
cultivator of Engliſh literature, is 
raid. to him as he refined the lan- 


and tuned the numbers of Englith 


poetry. u 

« After about half a century of 
forced thoughts, and rugged metre, 
ſme advances towards nature and 
harmony. had been already made 
by Waller and Denham; they had 
ſhewn that Jong diſcourſes in rhyme 
grew more pleaſing when they were 
broken into couplets, and that 
yerſe conſiſted not only in the 
number but the arrangement of ſyl- 
lables. r I 

„But though they did much, 
who can deny that thy left much 
o do? Their works were not 
many, nor were their minds of very 
ample. comprebenſion. More ex- 
amples of more modes of coinpoſi- 
tion were neceſſary for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of regularity, and the in- 
troduction of propriety in word and 
thought, I | 


* Every language of a learned. 


nation neceſſarily, d1yides itſelf into 
dition ſcholaſtic and popular, grave 
and tamiliat, elegant and grols ; 
ad from, a nice diſtinction of theſe 
different parts, ariſes a great part 
of the beauty of ſtyle. But if we 
except a few minds, the favourites 
of nature, to whom their awn ori- 
gal reftitude was iu the place of 
rules, this delicacy of ſelection was 
litle kaown to our authors z our 
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zunge, improved the ſentiments, 
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ſpeech lay before them in a heap 
of confuſion, and every man took 
for. every purpoſe What chance 
might offer him. wy 

«« There was therefore before the 
time of Dryden no poetical dic- 
tion, no ſyſtem of words at once 
refined from the groſſneſs of do- 
meſtic uſe, and free from the harſh- 
neſs of terms apptopriated to par- 
ticular arts. Words too familiar, 
or too remate. defeat the purpoſe 
of a poet. 
which we bear on ſmall or on 
coarſe occaſions, we do not ea ſily 


receive ſtrong impreſſions, or de- 


lightful ima ges, and words to which 
we are nearly ſtrangers, whenever 


they occur, draw that attention on 


themſelves which they ſhould con- 
vey to things. | 
** Thoſe happy combinations of 
words which diſtinguiſn poetry 
from proſe, had been rarely at- 
tempted ; we had few elegancies or 
flowers of ſpeech, + the | roſes had 
not yet been plycked from the 
bramble, or different colours bad 
not been joined to enliven one 
another. . 
lt may be doubted whether 
Waller and Denham could have 
overborn the prejudices which had 
long prevailed, and which even 
then were ſhel:ered by the protec- 
tion of Cowley. The new verfih- 
cation, as it was called, may be 
conſidered as owing its eſtabliſh- 
ment to Dryden; from whoſe time 
it is apparent that Engliſh poetry 
has had no tendency to relapſe to 
its former ſava genes“ 
The mir.or poets that follow 
Dryden, from Derham down to 


Hughes, occupy each a ſma!l but 


wel! - proportioned ſhare of the 
author's attention, The diſtinct- 
gviſiing ſeatures and the charac- 

N 4 tetiſtus 
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5 teriſtic faults and merits. of each, 


are always marked with great judg- 


4 and preciſion. 


* * Before we diſmiſs this article, it 


vill be neceſſary to take ſome no- 


tice of- the hiſtorical part of theſe 


pPrefaces.— The great reputation 


which Doctor Johnſon has already 
acquired as a moral and hiogra- 
Phical Writer, will not ſuffer any 
diminution from his preſent, ſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to give (as he him- 


ſelf well expreſſes it) »/eſul pleaſure. 


— Great care appears to have been 
taken in ſeleQing the moſt authen- 
tic materials; the errors, into 
which - portiality, prejudice, or 
want of diſcernment, have led any 
of his predeceſſors, are judiciouſly 
corrected; and every part is inter- 
ſperſed with thoſe beautiful effu- 
ſions of moral ſentiment, and re- 


marks on the manners of mankind, 


which diſtinguiſh him beyond any 
writer in the Engliſh language.— 
But whilſt we do him juſtice in this 


reſpect, it is impoſſible not to ob- 


% 


! 


ſerve-that many parts of his- wart 
bear ſtrong marks of thoſe palii. 
cal prejudices, under the influence 
of which it is well known his mind 
unfortunately labours. It Is. for 
his own ſake we wiſh that he had, 
on the prefent occaſion, repreſſed 
an uſeleſs zeal. Ve ſhould be ſorry 


to think, with him, that girulkce 


and male volence really belong to 
any party :—he has taught vs that 
they certainly do not belong to 
one alone — f faction. (i. e. the 
party we oppoſe) ſeldim, as he 
lays, leaves a man honeft, however 
it might find bim, how will the 
Jealous dignity of Doctor Johnſon's 
character brook the ſuſpicions f, 
perhaps, the greater part of his 
readers? The bad men of bath 
ſides, who have an intereſt in the 


deſtruction of all character, will be 


glad to make uſe of his authority; 
and he cannot complain if thoſe of 
the adverſe party bring his own 
example as one proof of his rule 


4 


. The part which Milton took in the public tranſact ions of the times, he lived 


in, ſeems to have made him particularly obnoxious to our learned critic, We 
ſhall therefore ſubmit to our readers ſome of the miſrepreſentations of which he 
is accuſed, together with the anſwers that have been given to them.“ T an 
* aſbamed, ſays Dr. | mpg to relate ht I am afraid is too true, that Mit 
«© ton was the laſt ſludent in either untver ſity that ſuffered the public indignity of | 
* corporal puniſhment.” ——-The only evidence of Milton's having ſuffered this 
indigaity reſts on the following lines, taken from his verſes to Deodati. 


Nec duri libet uſque minas perferre magiſlri, 
Ceteraque ingenio non ſube unda mcom— 


The ſemenbing elſe, he cuntends, muſt be corporal correction; for he 20 
what was more than threats, was evidently puniſhment, To this it is anſcyer- 
ed, that by rendering cetera in the fingu'ar number, ſomething elle; be has 
made the application particular, which in the original is general, He his at- 
tempted to pervert the ſenſe (till farther, by explaining cetera, ſomething met 
than threats, —— whereas it means in general the many inſults, beſides three 
to which academical ſubordination might make him liable. But howeret 
this may be, he is certainly not the laſt ſtudent in either univerſity that (of 


fered this indignity.., At Oxford, both in the public and private Qatutes, the 


injuaQion of ' mflicting corporal puniſhment on boys under fixteen tema 


jo force at this day; and at ſome colleges, where the foundation _ 
| e | | 8 
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| the Military Tranſac- 
4 (4 Britiſh Nation in In- 
doftan. Vol. II. 


HE firſt volume of this hiſ- 
tory was publiſhed in the 
year 1763“, and contains an ac- 
count of the affair® of India, down 
to the commencemen of the war 
between the Engliſh and French 
in 1756, To the continuation now 
before us is prefixed an enquiry into 
the riſe and progreſs of the Eng- 
iſh commerce in the province of 
Bengal, : 
It appears that the trade of this 
country was opened to the Engliſh, 
by means of a ſurgeon named 
Biughton, who, in 1636, was ſent 
from Surat to Agra, io attend a 
daughter of the Emperor Shaw 
lehan, His endeavours for the 
cure of the lady proving ſucceſsful, 
the Emperor, beſides other fa- 


yours, granted him the privilege 
of a free trade throughout his do- 


minions, Having obtained this 
ndulgence, Boughton immediately 
proceeded to Bengal, where he in- 
tended to purchale goods, and to 
carry them by fea to Surat. He 
had no ſooner arrived in the for- 
mer of thoſe places, than he was 
employed to cure a favourite wo- 
man belonging to the Nabob of 
the province ; which having effec- 
ted, the latter prevailed upon him 


eleled very. young, it was commonly 
preſent century, 
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to remain in the country; giving 


him at the ſame time a handſome 


ſtipend, and confirming the Privi- 
lege that had been granted by the 
Emperor, with a promiſe to extend 
It 19 all others of the Engliſh na- 
tion. who ſhould come to Bengal. 
Boughion ſent an account of his — 
ceſs to the Engliſh governor of Su- 


> 
rat, by-whoſe advice the company 


5 640 ſent two ſhips from Eng- 
and to Bengal, the agents of which 
being introduced to the Nabob by 
Boughton, were kindly received, 
and aſſiſted in their mercantile tran- 
ſactions. | 
For ſome years the Engliſh car- 
ried on their trade in this province 
without any moleſtation, but af- 
terwards the government, either 
diſavowing the patents that had 
been granted to Boughton, or anni- 
hilating their operation by the nar- 
row canſtruction which they now 
put upon them, the ſettlers were 


obliged to pay the ſame duties with 


other meichants. Nor was this 
the only infraction of former ſtipn- 
lations that they begin to expe- 
rience. The Nabob henceforth. 
aſſumed a more arbitrary conduct 
towards them, and their commerce 
was frequently interrupted by un- 
uſual exertions of deſpotiſm. 

Againſt theſe evils our author ob- 
ſerves, that there were only two 
remedies, namely, war or retreat, 


practiſed down to the beginning of ibe 
ln another place he aſſerts, that ** Milton entirely omitted 


4 all prayer, either in his family, or in private.” With regard to the latter 

part of the charge, it is anſwered, that it deſtroys itlelf, far ſolitary prayer, 
could only be known to God and himſelf.— As to tamily prayer, it appears ©. 
be 2 calumny drawn from an expreſhon ot Toland's, who ia ys, ”y that in the. 
latter part of his life, he frequented none of the afſ-mb'ies of any particular 

{ec of Chriſtians, nor made uſe of their peculiar rites in his family.” Bilhop 

Newton has aitered this, into his nat uſing any religious rites in bi family. And 

ſtam the biſhop, as 2 ſtory never loſes in the tellivg, Dr, junnivn roundly 

boncludes that he never v/ed prayer in bis family, 


* See Aug. Vol, VII. Keg. for 1764. 
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either of which could not fail of 
proving detrimental to the com- 
ann that the Bengal 
trade, notwithſtanding the various 
reftraints impoſed by the Nabob, 
was ſtill very lucrative. | For forty 
years therefore the Engliſh. com- 
pany attempted no military re- 
ſtance. | 9 

But the peaceable acquieſcence of 
the Engliſh rather increaſed than 
diminiſhed the exactions impoſed 
by the governors of the province; 
| beſides, that the acts of oppreſſion 
exerciſed by thoſe inferior deſpots, 
were abetied by the Emperor at 
Delhi. Determined therefore to 
try the effect of arms, the company 
in the year 1685, with the ap- 
probation of King James II. fitted 
out two fleets, one of which was 
ordered to cruiſe at the bar of Su- 
rat, on all veſſels belonging ta the 


Mogul's ſubjects, and the other de- 
figned not only to commit hoſtili- 
ties by ſea at the mouth of the 
Ganges, but likewiſe carried fix 
hundred regular troops, in order 


to attack the Nabob of Bengal by 

The conduct of this war was en- 
truſted to Job Charnock, the com- 
paily's principal agent at Hugh- 
ley, a wan of courage, but void of 
military experience. He defeated 
the forces of the Nabob in two 
differebt aQions; but pitching 
his camp in an unhealthy part 
of the province, in the ſpace 
of three months he loſt by ſick- 
neſs three hundred Europeans, 
which was two thirds of his whole 
force; ng 

The misfortune attending the 
army was compenſated by the 
ſucceſs of the fleet that had been 
ſent out to Surat, which greatly 
diſtreſſed the trade of the Mogul's 
ſubjects, and took fivum them 
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prizes to the amount of a mil 
ſterling money. The clamour fil. 
ed by the merchants in cork. 
quence of this diſaſter, induced the 
Emperor to fend one of his office 
from Delhi, with orders 10 ben 
the complaints of the Engliſh, al 
to mitigate the oppreflions which 
they had ſuffered. : Hoſtilities ſoon 
after ceaſed ; and by a treaty gy. 
ed in Auguſt, 1687, it was ſtipy- 
lated that the Eogliſh ſhould not 
only be permitted to retura to al 
their ſactories in the province, but 
might likewife ere& docks and 
magazines at Ulabarca, a village 
firuated on the weſtern bank, abaut 
fifty miles from the mouth of the 
river. | +4 
This treaty was no ſooner n- 


tilied than the war at Surat broke 


out afreih, and the Nabob of Ber- 
gal not only gave up the Engliſh 
trade to the rapine of his ofncers 


but demanded a very large fun, 


as an indemnification for the lob 
which the*country had ſuſtained by 
the late hoſtilities. In coniequence 


of ſome unexpected events, how- 


ever, an accommodation again took 
place between the contending pate 
ties without this requiſition being 
granted; and the company recelr 
ed a patent from the Emperor, fl. 
lowing them to trade free of cul 
toms, an condition of paying a. 
nually che ſum of thice thouſand 
roupees. | | 

In 1696, an inſurrection was chi- 
menced by the rajahs on the welten 


ſide of the river Hughley, withs 


whoſe juriſdiction were ſituated the 
principal ſetilements of the Eng 
French, and Dutch, ail which h. 
mediately augmenting then reſpec 
tive ſorces, declared jor the . 
bub ; of whom they at the hs 
time. requeſted permiſſion do f 


their factories into a ſtate = 


ACCOUNT 
The Nabob ordered them 
8 terms to deſend tbem- 
elves ; and they» conſidering this 
order as implying a grant of their 
requeſt, proceeded with all expe- 
don to raiſe walls and baſtions 
wund their factories; of which 
that! of the Engliſh was at Cal- 
cutta, where they had built their 
principal magazines. Such was the 
origin of the three European forts 
in the province of Bengal, the firſt 
that ever were ſuffered to be erect- 
ed by foreigners within the Mogul 
empire. ; 

In 1698, they obtained from 
Azim - al- Shah, the grandſon of 
Aurengzebe, permiſſion to purchaſe 
from the Zemindar or Indian pro- 
prietor, the town of Soola-kutty, 
Calcutta, 8nd Govind-pore, with 
their diſtricts, the prince reſerving 
an annual fine, About this time, 
the union of the two companies, 
by auzmenting the ſtock, increaſed 
the trade, and enlarged the views 
of the direction. The commerce 
of Bengal more eſpecially became 
the obje of their attention, The 
ſubordinate factories of Coſſimbu- 
zar, Dacca, and Ballaſore, were 
teſettled: the exports and imports 
were doubled in value and quan- 
tity, and the garriſon of Calcutta 
was augmented to 300 men: all 
which the government of Bengal, 
contrary to its uſual maxims, be- 
beld without repugnance, and even 
wihout demanding money as the 
price of its forbearance and favour. 
The increaſing importance of the 
colony induced the company, in 
1707, to withdraw the ſettlements 


in it from their former dependence 
on Madrafs, and to declare Cal- 
cutia a preſidency accountable only 
fo the direction in England. 


be tranquillity which the 
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company now enjoyed was in 2 
ſhort rime diſturbed by the Nabob 
Jafher Khan, at this time appointed 
Governor of Bengal, and who was 
better enabled to take cognizance 
of their affairs by having remov- 
ed the ſeat of government from 
Dacca to Muxadayad, in the centre 
of the province. Mixing policy 
with oppreſſion, he greatly reſtrain- 
ed the freedom of their commerce, 
without openly violating the privt- 
leges which they had obtained 
from Aurengzebe and Azim-al- 
Shah. ln order to obtain a redreſs 
of their grievances, thg preſidency 
of Calcutta, in the year 1713, pro- 
poſed to the company in England 
the ſending an embaſſy, ſupported . 
by a valuable preſent, to the Great 
Mogul. The expedient was accord- 
ingly adopted ; and after various 
delays occaſioned by the intrigues 
of the vizir, they at length ob- 
tained the principal objects of their 
miſſion, One of thole was, that 
the company ſhould be allowed to 
purchaſe thirty-ſeven towns in Ben- 
gal, which would give them a diſ- 
trict extending ten miles ſouth of 
Calcutta along the banks of the 
river Hughley, the paſſage of which 
might be eaſily commanded by the 
erection of batteries or redoubrs ; 
and what added to the value of the 
acquiſition was, that the revenue 
of the territory would be ſufficient 
to defray the charge of its protec- 
tion, The conſequences of fo ad- 


vantageous a grant were beheld 


with indignation by the Nabob 
Jaffier, who had endeavoured from 
the beginning to counteri& the 
purpole of the embaſſy ; but not 
daring openly to diſpute the Mo 
gul's orders, he prevailed, by ſe- 
cret intrigues, with the holders of 
the land, not to part with it to the 
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company upon any terms which 
might be offered. Jafher however 
admitted the immunity of the con- 
pany's trade, which no longer paid 
any cuſtoms in the province. 
In tbe mean time, the ſeitle- 
ment of Calcutta had attracted ſuch 
2 number of inhabitants, as excit- 
ed the jealouſy of the Governor of 
Hughley, who, pretending that he 
mould be puniſhed for ſuffering fo 
many of the Mogul's ſubjeQs to 
withdraw themſelves from his ja- 
Tiſdiction, threatened to ſend a 
cadr, or Mahomedan judge, and 
officers of the police, to adminiſter 
juſtice amongſt the natives living 
under the-Engliſh flag. The mea- 
fore would have renewed the ſame 
_ Ineonveniences, which had forced 
the Engliſh to quit Hughley : it 
was therefore counterated' by a 
bribe given to /Azim-al-Shah, who 
forbad the Governor of Hughley 
from proceeding” in his intentions, 
Ny this conſtant attention to money, 
Az'w-al-Shalr in three years amal- 
fed three millions of pounds fter- 
liog, which the carried with him 
out of the province: but he left 
behind him his fon Furrukſhir to 
get more; who, in 1713, gained 
the throne, after his father had” 
- periſhed in diſputing it with his 
brothers.” 

From this time, the Engliſh 
company. continued to reap the 
fruits of their commercial privi- 
leges til the year 1756, when, by 
the rupture between Great Britain 
and France, and by the inteſtine 
diviſions in India, it neceſſarily 
became involved in all the calami- 
ties of war, The military tran- 

* faQtions of this period, are related 
with the ſame preciſion and accu- 
racy which diſtinguiſhed the for- 
mer volume of this hiſtory ; and if 
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marks of haſte and inattenticy, | 


writ 


in the language and forms of ey 
= writ! 


preſſion there appear frequent 


may readily be pardoped in a wat Ti 
of ſuch extent and labour. difſer 
Pr yes neo: 
N b a 
Iſaiah; a new Tranſlation, with q the | 
preliminary Diſſertation, ard Nag the b 
critical. philological. and explang- 1 
tory. By Robert Lowth, D, J. of tl 
F. R. F. F. Lond. and Gotting, equa 
Lord Biſbop of London, 4. * 
HE verſions that have hither. This 
to appeared of the pm. auth 
phecies of Iſaiah, both in ancient eight 
and modern languages, having nods 
been made on a mittaken opinioa nutel 
of the nature of thoſe compoſitions; 5 
it is not to be wondered that they Mani 
have failed in giving a juſt »d Hebe 
expreſſive reſemblance of the or. ſelf. 
ginal, ** It has, I think, ſays the poen 
learned prelate, been univerſally 18 
underfiood, that the prophecies of was 
Ifatah are written in proſe. The the 
ſtyle, the thoughts, the images, ts 
the expreſſions, have been allowed TP, 
to be poetical, and that in the af 1 
higheſt degree! but that they are cor 
written in verſe, in meaſure, ot [eps 
rhythm, or whatever it is that di ts) 
tinguiſhes, as poetry, the compoſi * 
tion of thoſe books of the Old Tef "36 
tament, which are allowed to be w 
poetical, ſuch as Job, the Pſalms wo 
and the Proverbs, from the hiſtory Un 
cal books, are mere proſe; this h1s a ; 
never» been ſuppoſed, at leaſt ins — 
not been at any time the prevalh h 
ing opinion. The opinions of the Fa 
learned concerning Hebrew yerle 64 
have been various ;- their idets of 4 
the nature of it vague, obſcure, af 
imperfect ; yet ſtill there has been N 
a general perſuaſion, that 10 1 


books of the Old Teſtament ** 


WI. 
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written in verſe ; but that the 
writings of the prophets are not of 
that number.“ If 

The deſign of the preliminary 
iſertation is to refute this erro- 
neous opinion; to ſhew that there 
* a manifeſt conformity. between 
the prophetical ſtyle, and that of 
the books ſuppoſed to be metrical ; 
z conformity in every. kuown part 
of the poetical character. which 
equally diſcriminates the prophe u- 
cal ang the metrical books, from 
thoſe acknowledged to be proſe. 
This ſubject, which the learned 
zuthor had before treated in his 
eighteenth and nineteenth Prelec- 
dogs, is here more fully and mi- 


gutely diſcuſſed. 
„The tirſt, he ſays, and moſt 


manifeſt indication of verſe in the 


Hebrew poetical books, preſents it- 
ſelf in the acroſtic or alphabetical 
poems, of which there happily re- 
maia-many examples, and thoſe of 
various kinds. he nature, or 
rather the form, of theſe poems is 
tus: the poem ccnfills of twenty- 


two lines, or of twenty-two ſyſtems: 


ef lings, or periods, or ſtanzas, ac 
cording to the number of the let- 
ters of the Hebrew alphabet; and 
every line, or every ſtanza, begins 
unh each letter in its order, as it 
ſands ig the alphabet, that is, the 
ket line, or firſt. ſtanza, begins 
vita aleph, the ſecond with beth, 
an ſo on. There are ſtill extant 
m the books of the Old Teſta- 
went, twelve „ of theſe poeius; 
eckoning, the four fir chapters of 
be Lainentations of Jeremiah 4s 
lo many Ciſtinct poeins ; three + of 


them perfectly alphabetical : in 


* pf 
Mm, „ I, ni, iv. 
F Plal, xi, exli. Lam. iii. 


— 


— 
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which every line is marked by its 
initial letter ; the other nine ſeſe 
perfectly alpbabetical, in which 
2 ſtanza offly is fo. diſtinguiſfi- 
c * ' . p 
After examining ſome. remark- 
able circumſtances in theſe compo- 
fitions, he concludes, that“ both 
theſe ſpecies of. alphabetical poems 
conſiſt of verſes properly ſo called 

of verſes regulated by ſome ob! 
ſervation of harmony or cadence z 
of mealure, numbers, or rhythm. 
For it is not at all probable in the 
nature of the thing, or from ex- 
amples of the like kind in other 
languages, that a portion of mere 


proſe, in which numbets and har- 


mony are totally diſregarded, ſhouſd 
be laid out according to arſcale of 
diviſion, which carries with it ſuch 
evident marks of ſtudy; and labour, 
of art in the contrivance, and ex- 
actneſs in the execution. And in 
general, that the reſt of the poems 
of the Hebrews, bearing evidently 
the ſame marks and characteriſtics 
of compoſition with the aſphabeũ- 
cal poems in other reſpects, and 
falling into regular lines. often into 
regular ſtarzus, according to the 
pauſ-s of the (ſentences, which ſtan- 
as and lines have a certain parity 
or proportion to one another, theie 
likewiſe conſiſt 0: verte meafured 
by the ear, and regulated accord- 
ing to ſome general laws of metre, 
rhythm, harmony, or cadence.” 
The attempt to diſcover the Jaws 
of the Hebrew metre, or rhythm, 
he conſiders as vain and impoſſible: 
but he conceives that there are 
other circumſtances which fath- 
ciently ditcrimiuate the parts of ine 


al. xxy, Xxx1v, | Xxxvil, cxi, Cxil, cxix, Cxlve Prov. XII. v. 10.—3t. 


Hebrew 
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Hebrew fcriptures that are written 
in verſe, from thoſe that are writ- 
tea in proſe. The firſt and princi- 
pal of theſe, is the correſpondence 
of one verſe. or line, with another, 
which he calls paralleliſm. When 
2 propoſition is delivered, and a 
ſecond is ſubjoined to it, or drawn 
under it, equivalent, or contraſted 
with it, in Es. or ſimilar to it in 
the form of grammatical conſtruc- 
tion, theſe he calls parallel lines, 
and the words or phraſes anſwering 
one to another in the correſponding 
lines, parallel terms. 


Parallel lines he reduces to three 


forts : parallels ſynonymous, paral- 
lels antithetic, and. parallels '/yn- 
thetic. Of each of theſe he gives 
2 variety of examples, in order to 
ſhew the various forms, under 


W dich they appear: firſt from the. 
books univerſally acknowledged to 
be poetical z then correſpondent 


examples from the prophet Iſaiah 
and ſometimes alſo from the other 
prophets; to ſhew, that the form 
and character of the compoſition is 
in all the fame. 

Firſt, of parallel lines {ynorymous : 
that is, which correſpond one to 
another by expreſſing the fame 
ſenſe in different but equivalent 
terms. As 1n the following ex- 
aimples: | 
O- Jehovah, ir-thy - ſtrength the - king 

ſhall-rejoice ; 
And-in-thy ſalvation how greatly ſhall- 
be. exult! 
The · deſire of his · heart thou- haſt · granted 


unto him; b 


And the-requeſt of-his-lips thou-haſt- not- 


denied.“ P/. xxi- 
© Becauſe [-cailed, and-ye-reſuſed ; 
Efiretched-out my hand, and no- one- re- 
garded, &c. Prev i. 24. 
Seck y Jehovah, while he-may-be-found; 
 Call-ye-upuy-bim, while be is near," &c, 
Ija. lv. 6. 


U 


ſynonymous. 


* 
* 
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The author produces many other 
examples, from the Prophets, 4 
which, he obſerves, the 
lines ſometimes conſiſt of three g 
more fynonymous terms; foue. 
times of two; which is generally 
the caſe, when the verb, or the ng. 
minative cafe of the firſt ſentence 
to be carried on to the ſecond, Gr 
underſtood there; and ſometimes of 
one only, 

The terms in Engliſh, conſifin 
of ſeveral words, are hitherty MN, 
tinguiſhed by marks of conneRian, 
to ſhew, that they anſwer to ſingle 
words in Hebrew. 

Sometimes, . he obſerves the lines 
conſiſt, each of double menibers 
or two propoſitions. 


Bow thy .heaven, © [ehovah, and de. 
ſcend ; 

Touch the mountains, and they full 

ſmoke," &c. P/. cxiv. g. 

© And they ſhall build houſes, and (hal 
inhabit them ; 

© And they ſhall plant vineyards, and fall 

eat the fruit thereof, &c. I/. N. 11, 


Sometimes they are formed bya 
repetition of part of the firſt ſen- 
tence. 
© My voice is unto God, and [ cry alond; 


My voice unto God, and he will bearken 
unto me.” 


The wate's ſaw thee, O Gd; 

The waters ſaw thee ; they were ſeized 
with anguiſh.” FP. lxxvii, 1. 16. 

© For he hath humbled thoſe that dvel 
on high ; 

The lofty city, he hath brongh her down: 

He bath brought her down t» the grouad; 

He hath levelled her with the duſt, 

The foot ſhall trample upon her; 

The feet of the poor, the ſteps of tit 
needy,* Iſa. xxvi. 5,6. ' 

There are parallel triplets, with 
three lines correſpond together, and 
form a kind of ſtanza; of whid 


however only (wo Common!y 4 


© TK 


1 


— 


wu wicked ſhall ſee it, and it ſhall 
eve bim; 
He Ul goath his — — v m_ ; 
f the wic all periſh. 
The bebte o * N 
(Aud he (hall ſnatch on the right, and 


et be hungry; 
And ke ſhall devour on the left, and nat 


he ſatisfied; 5 
Every man mall devour the fieſh of his 


neighbour." I/. ix. 20. . 

There are likewiſe parallels con- 
ifting of four lines: two diſtichs 
being ſo conneRed together by the 
ſenſe and the conſtruction, as to 
make one ſtanza. Such is the form 
of the thirty-ſeventh Pſalm, which 
is evidently laid out by the initial 
letters in ſtanzas of four lines. 


| Be not moved with indignation againſt 
the evil doers ; 
Nor with zeal agaioſt the workers of ini- 
uity : 
For like the graſs they ſhall ſoon be cut 


. —- 


* 


ou, 
And like the green herd they ſhall wither.” 
Py. xxxvil. 1, 2. 
© The ox knoweth his poſſeſſor; 
And the aſs the crib of his lord: 
But Iſrael doth not know Me; 
Neither doth my people conſider.” Iſa. i, 3- 


In ſtanzas of tour lines ſometimes 
the parallel lines anſwer to one ano- 
ther alternately ; the firſt to the 
third, and the ſecond to the fourth : 
* As the beavens are high above the 


earth ; 
So bigh is his goodneſs over them 
that fear him: 
As remote as the eal! is from the weſt ; 
So far hath he removed from us our 
tranſgrem̃ons.“ P.. ciii. 11, 12. 
* And ye ſaid: Nay, but on horſes will 
Thi N — 0 I! 
erefore ſhall ye be put to flight: 
And on ſwift . will — ride 5 
Therefore ſhall they be ſwift, that 
porſue you," ja. xxx. 16. 


| e next proceeds to the ſecond 
ort of paraliely, viz. the antithetic ; 
of which kind are the following : 


1 Wiſe ſon rejoiceth his father : 
ut 2 fooliſh fon is the giief of his mo- 
y 0b. X. i, : 


1 
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Where every word hath its oppo- 


ſite: for the terms father and me- 


ther are, as the logicians ſay, te- 
latively oppoſite. 


* The memory of the juſt is a bleſng; 


But tbe name of the wicked (hall rot.“ 


| Pres. x. 7. 
Here are only two antithetic 
terms: for memory and name are ſy- 
nonymous. 
* There is that ſcatteretb, and ill en- 
creaſeth; 
And that is unreaſorably ſparing, yet 
groweth poor.” Prev. zi. 24. 
Here is a kind of double antitheſis; 
one between the two lines them- 
ſelves, and likewiſe à ſubordinate 
oppoſition between the two parts 
of each. cr) 

This form, he obſerves, is pecu- 
larly adapted to adages, aphoriſms, 
and detached ſentences, and that 
we are not therefore to expect fre- 
quent inſtances of it in the othet 
poems of the Old Teſtament; eſpe- 
cially thoſe that are elevated in 
the ſtyle, and more connected in 
the parts. The author however 
adds a few examples fromithe higher 
poetry. 7 61 
* Thele in chariots, and thoſe in horſes ; 
But we ia the name of Jehovah, our God 

will be ſtrong. 5 
They are bowed down, and fallen; 


But we are riſen, and maintain ourſelves 
deen. V. . 9, 8. 


The bricks are fallen, but we will buifd 
with hewn ſtone : 

The ſycamores are cut down, but we will 
replace them with cedars, Ia. ix. 10. 


The third fort of parallels the 
author calls ſynthetic, or conftruc- 
tive, where the paralleliſin confiſts 
only in the ſimilar form of conſtruc- 
tion: in which word does not an- 


ſwer to word, and ſentence to ſen- 


tence, as equivalent or oppoſite; 
but there is a corte ſpondence and 
equality between different propo- 
litions in teſpect of the ſhape and 

turn 


= n - 


— — —_— — — 


* 


* 
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turn of the whole ſentence, and of 


de conſtructive parts; ſuch as noun 


anſwering to noun, verb to verb, 
member to member, negative to 


! . negative, interrogative to interro- 
ative. ä 


Praiſe ye Jeboreh, ye of the earth 17 
Ye ſea - monſters, and all deep: : 


Fire and hail, ſnow and vapour, &c. 


Pf. cxlviii. 7. 


is ſuch then the faſt which 1 chooſe ? 
That à man ſhould afflict his foul for 4 
day? 


Ie it, that he ſhould bow down his bead 


like a bulroſh ; 
And ſpread ſackcloth and aſhes for his 
couch, &c, J. lviii. 6, 6. 


In theſe inſtances it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that though there are per- 
haps no two lines correſponding 


done with another as equivalent or 
—— oppolite in terms; yet there is a 


paralichſm equaliy apparent, and 
almoſt as ſtriking, which ariſes from 
the fimilar form and equality of the 
lges, from the correſpondence of 
the. members and the conſtruction; 
the conſequence of which is a har- 
mony and rhythm little inferior in 


' effect to that of the two kinds pre- 


ceding. | 

** Of the three different ſorts of 
parallels, as above explained, every 
one hath its ' peculiar character and 
proper effect: and therefore they 
are differenily employed on dit- 
terent occaſions . . Sy nonymous 
parallels have the appearance of art 
and concinnity, and a ſtudied ele- 
gance. - They prevail chiefly in 
Morter poems; in many of the 


 Phalins; in Balaam's prophecies ; 


frequently in thoſe of Iaiah, which 
are moſt of them diſtin pocins of 
no great length. The antithetic 
paralichim gives an acuteneſs and 
force to adages and moral fen- 


*trnces ; and theretore abounds in 


Solomon's proverbs, and elſewhere 


— 


. ſhorter, founded alſo on the au- 


the limit which ſeparates one fort 


of the perfectly alphabetical, with 


is not often to be met with, The n 

poem of Job, being on lay The 

plan, and in a high tragic ſtyle 

though very exact in the diviſon of A 

the lines, and in the parallelify ' 
and affording many fine exanipley A 


of the ſynonymous kind, yet con- 
fiſts chiefly of the conſtruQiye, 4 
happy mixture of the ſeveral fort; 
gives an agreeable variety ; and 
they ſerve mutually to recommend 
and ſet off one another.“ 

He next conſiders the diſtinQic 
of Hebrew verfes into longer and 


thority of the alphabetic poems; 
one third of the whole number 
being manifeſtly of the larger fort 
of verſe, the reſt of the thortr, 
He does not attempt exactly to ce. 
fine, by the number of (yllables, 


of verſe from the other; all that 
he affirms is this ; that one of the 
three poems perfectly alphabetical, 
and therefore infallibly divided into 
its verſes ; and three of the nine 
other alphabetical poems, divided 
into their verſes, after the manver 


the greateſt degree of probability; 
that theſe four poems, being the 
four firſt La mentations of Jeremial, 
fall into verſes about one third 
longer, taking them one with and- 
ther, than theſe of the ocher eigit 
atpbabeti.al poems. — Example d 
theſe long verſes from a pocui fel. 
fectly alphabetical: . 

I am the man, that hath ſeen affidiion, 

by the rod of his anger: : 

He bath led me, and made me walk if 


dark neſs, and not in light, &c. 
Lan. in. 1b | 


Examples of the ſame io"! , 
verſe, hefe the limits of the vers 
are to be collected only from tie 
poetical conſtruction of 1he kr 
tences: 7 


« The be Jehovah is perfect, reftaring 
the ſoul 3 * 
The teftimony of Jehovah is ſure, making 
wiſe the fimple,* c. P/. xix. 7. 

« A ſound of a — mark the moun- 

+ tains, as of many people; 
A found of the tumult of kingdoms, of 
nations gathered together.” Iſa. xiii. 4. 


The learned prelate having eſta- 


liſhed, on the grounds we have 
already mentioned, his opinion con- 


cerning the compoſition of the 


prophetical writings, proceeds to 
point out the very important ad-' 
' rantages which are to be derived 
from this ſource, both to the tran- 
ſator and interpreter of the ſcrip- 
tures. 

Flatneſs, he obſerves; and inſi- 
pidity, will generally be the con- 
ſequences of a deviation from the 
native manner of an original, 
which has a real merit and a pe- 
culiar force of its own. To ex- 
preſs therefore the form and faſhion 
of the compoſition becomes as ne- 
ceſſry in a tranſlation, as to give 
the author's ſenſe with fidelity and 
exactneis: but with what ſucceſs 
can this be attempted, when the 
tranſlator himſelf has an inadequate 


193 


or even falſe idea of the real cha- 


racter of the author, as a writer; 


of the general nature and of the 
peculiar form of the compoſition ? 


He next proves, in a number of 


examples, that this attention to 
the peculiar turn and caſt of the 
original, may be of ſtill greater uſe 
to the interpreter, by leading him 
into the meaning of obſcure words 
and phraſes, and by ſuggeſting the 
true reading where the text is cor- 
rupted. 


With regard to the fidelity of the 


tranſlation now offered to the 
public, the excellent author has 
entered very largely into the prin- 


ciples of criticiſm, and the method 


of interpretation, on which he has 
proceeded. It would be impoſſible 
to do juſtice to this part of his diſ- 
ſertation without tranſcribing the 


* 


* 


whole; we ſhall therefore content 


ourſelves with ſaying, 
principal objects of his invaluable 
obſervations are, the Maſoretic 
—— the ſtate of the He- 
rew text, and the ancient verſions 
of the Old Teſtament. 


„The article from our wery reſpeable correſpondent at Liverpool, 
was, by ſame accident, miſlaid; but ſhall be inſerted in the next volumt. 
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Ketroſpective wiew of American affairs in the year 1778. Expedition u 
Bedford, Fair Haven; and to Martha's Vineyard. Admiral Montague 
 diſpoſſeſſes the French of the iſlands of St. Pierre, and Miquelon. Lird 
Cornwallis, and Gen Knyphauſen, advance into the enemy's country, in 
both fides of the North River. Surprize of Baylor's light horſe. Succeſ 

of the expedition to Egg Harbour. Surprise of Pulaſki? s legion. Cruel 
depredations by Butler, Brandt, and the ſavages, on the back frontier, 
Deſtruction of the new ſettlement at Wyoming, attended with circumſtance 
of fingular cruelty and barbarity. Col, Clarke's expedition from Vir- 
ginia, for the reduction of the Canadian towns and ſettlements in th 
Illinois country, Conſequences of Clarke's ſucceſs. Expedition from Schi- 
harie to the Upper Suſquehanna, Deſtruction of the Unadilla and Ar- 
guago ſettlements. | P. fi 


» 


c H A p. I. 


Review of conciliatory meaſures purſued by the commiſſioners for reſtoring 
peace in America. Attempt to open and ſmooth the wway to a negiciation ty 
private communications and correſpondence, fails in the effe4, and is bighy 
reſented by the Congreſs. Reſolutions by that body againſt holding 4h 
communication or intercourſe with one of the Commiſſioners. Gentleman i 
queſtion, declines acting any longer in the commiſſion, and publiſpes a 
declaration in anſwer 10 the Congreſs. Declafation from the remanig 
commiſſioners in anſwer 19 that body. Final manifefio and my 


* 


CONTENT S. 


by the commiſſioners. Cautionary meaſures recommended by the «Congreſs 

io the people; followed by a counter manifeſto, threatening retaliation. 
Singular letter ; the Marquis de la Fayette, to the Earl of Carliſle. 
American expedition for the reduction of the Britiſh ſettlements in the country 

f the Natches, on the borders of the Miſh ſippi. Expedition from Me- 

York, under the conduct of Commodore Parker and Colonel Campbell, for 

the reduction of the province of Georgia. Landing made good, and the 
rebels defeated. Town 7 Savannab taken, and the province in general 
reduced, Major-General Prevoft arrives from the ſouthward ; takes the 


nun and fort of Sunbury, and aſſumes the principal command. [18 


CH 3 III. 
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and of Dominica taken hy the Marquis de Bouille, governor of Martinice. 
State of the French fleet at Boflon. Riot between the French and inha- 
bitants, Deſperate riot between the French and American ſailors, in the 
city and port of Charleſtown. M. D*Eftaing ſails from Boflon for the 
Weſt-Indies : having firſt iſſued a declaration addreſſed to the French 
Canadians. Admiral Byron's fleet driven 'off from the coaſt of New- 
England by a violent hurricane, which afforded an opportunity for the 
departure of the French ſquadron. Britiſh fleet detained at Rhode-Ifland, 
to repair the damages ſuſtained in the tempeſt. Reinforcement ſent from 
New-York to the Weſt- Indies, under the conduct of Commodore Hotham, 
and Major-General Grant : narrowly miſs falling in with the French 
fleet: join Admiral Barrington at Barbadoes, and proceed together to the 
reduction of the iſland of St. Lucia : troops land, take the French poſts in 
the neighbourhood of the Grand Cul de Sac e proceed to Marne Fortune and 
the Viergie. M. D'Eſtaing appears in fight, with a vaſt ſuperiority both 
of land and marine force : attacks the Britiſh ſquadron in the Grand Cul 
e ac; and is bravely repulſed by Admiral Barrington, twice in the ſame 
day. French land their iroops in Choc Bay : attack General Meadows 
three times in the Viergie; are repulſed every time, and at length defeated 
with great loſs. Great glory obtained by the Britiſh forces, both by ſea 
and land, in theſe ſeveral encounters. M. D'Eſtaing, after ten days longer 
flay, abandons the i/land'of St. Lucia, without any farther attempts far its 
recovery, The Chevalier de Micoud, with the principal inhabutants, 
capitulate before the French fleet is out of fight. [36 
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ate of public affairs during the receſs of Parliament. Addreſs and petition 
from the city of London. Militia embodied. Camps formed. Admiral 
Keppel appointed to the command of the grand fleet. for the home ſervice. 
eculiar ſituation of that commander. Fleet ſails from St. Hellens. 
Licorne, French frigate, ſtapt and detained. BElameable conduct of the 
Coptain, in firing uneæ pectedly into the America man of war, Deſperate 

| O 2 | engagement 
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enpapement between the Arethaſa, and the Belle Paule, frigates 5 
fe — bravely taken by the Alert cutter —＋ — 
falls in with the fleet ; and is, with the Licorne and ſchooner, byyyg}, 
to England. Fleet returns to Portſmouth for a reinforcement. 1 
' ewards and bounty of the French Ning, to the officers and ew of the 
Belle Poule. Admiral Keppel ſails again from Portſmouth Fall in 
with the French fleet under the Count 4Orvilliers ; ahd after a hays 
of five days, brings them at length to action Account of the engagement 
on the 27th of July. View off thoſe circumſtances which were ſuppoſd 
to have prevented that action from being deciſive. French fleet eſcape 
in the night, and return to Brefl, Prudent and temperate conduct ab. 
| ferved by the Admiral. Returns to Plymouth to refit. Proceeds. again 
*#0 ſea, but cannot meet the French Fleet. 8 | [50 
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CW: 4A'8E V. 


Speech from the throne. Amendment moved to the addreſs in the Houſe of 
Commons. Great Debates. Amendment rejected upon a diviſion, Op. 
Pofition to the addreſs in general, in the Houſe of Lords, but no amend- 
ment propoſed, Addreſi carried upon a divifion. Motion to addreſs the Th 

_ Crown, inthe Houſe of Commons, for a diſavowal of certain paſſage in Ho 
be late . iſſued by the Commiſſioners at New York. The not, a 

after long debates, rejected upon a divifion, Similar motion by the 7 
Marquis of Rockingham. likewiſe cauſes much debate, and is rejectel 72 
upon a diviſon. Proteſt, Circumſtances, which tended to the ren- 0 

der ing the late action off Breſt, a ſubject of parliamentary diſcuſim, 

Admiral Keppel, being called apon, gives ſome account of that buſineſ; 

in the Houſe of Commons. Anſwered by Sir Hugh Palliſer, Reply. 
Court martial ordered for the trial of Admiral Keppel, Conduct of the 
admiralty cenſured and ſupported : Queſtion relative to the diſcretimn- Tus 


2 powers of that board, much agitated. Bill brought in and paſſed, 1 
for the holding of the trial of Admiral Keppel on ſhore, (in conjidera- na 
tion of bis ill ſlate of health ) inſtead of its being beld a beard /bip, ax J 

5 before preferibed by the law, Receſs. IE [75 

GH. A P. M. at 

: | M 

- Debates arifing on queſtions of ſupply, previous to the receſs. Augmentt- , 

P tion of Yong s Lid to the land „e Trial at Portſmouth. A4. 7 
miral Keppel honourably acquitted. Receives the thanks of both Hoſes by 
Vice. admiral of the blue reſigns his employments, and wacates his ſea! 9 
in the Houſe of Cemnons. Memorial, ſigned by twelve admiral, pre fe 
fented, Great diſcontents in the navy. Reſolution of cenſure me t/ 
by Mr. Fox, on the condu vf the admiralty. Motion, after ling 45 ti 
bates, rejected upon a diviſion. Second motion, of a ſimilar nature $ 

Mr. Fox, rejeded upon a diviſion. Two great naval command þ 
declare againſt acting under the preſent ſyſtem. Reſignation f fi ; v 

k } 6+ 6+ 4 {as th 11 : | e 
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„ Sir P. J. Clerke; brings in a bill againſt the contr alors; 
— carried oo a * 3 But the TI upon i 11 
in favour of Diſſenters brought in and paſſed. A fairs of Ireland. 
Various attempts and propoſals for affording commercial relief to that 
country, prove at length ineſfectual. | [105 


* 


Debates on the army extraordinaries. Motion for printing the eſtimates re- 


med for and carried, relative to the violence committed on the late Lord 
Not in bis government. Motion for proſecuting certain members of the 
late council at Madraſo, agreed to. Mr. Fox's motion, for the removal 
of the firſt lord of the admiralty from that department, is, after lng 
debates, rejected upon a diviſion. Committee of enquiry into the condud + 
of the American war. Amendment moved to the mation for the examina- 
tim of Earl Cornwallis, by the miniſter, and carried upon a divi ſion in 
the committee. Amended motion then put, and rejected upon a diviſion, 
Third motion rejected. Tranſaftions in the committee, diſcuſſed in the 
Houſe, and reſcinded. Committee revived. Earl Cornwallis, and other 
witneſſes examined, in behalf of Lord and Sir William Howe. Counter 
evidence propoſed, and agreed to, In the interim, General Burgoyne's 
evidence brought forward and examined. Counter evidence examined. 
Committee ſuddenly diſſol ved. | | [129 


C H A P. VIII. 


Tun enquiries in the Houſe of Lords, tending to the ſame objech, and carried 
on through the greater part of the ſeſſion. Enquiry into the flate of the 
navy, and the conduct of the Admiralty, inſtituted by the Earl of Bri ſtul. 
Motions for naval papers, bring out much debate, and are rejeded upon a 
divifion, Motion by the Earl of Briftol, for the removal of the firſt 
lord of the admiraliy from his employment. Great debates. Motion re- 
feed upon a diviſion. Proteſts. Enquiry into the government and na- 
nagement of Greenwich-hoſþital, conducted by the Duke of Richmond. 
Moves for a compenſation 10 Captain Baillie, late lieutenant-governor 
of Greenwich hoſpital. Motion rejected upon a diviſion. Minority 

ds quit the Hauſe. Reſolutions in indication of the Earl of Sand- 
wich. Hard caſe of Captain Baillie. Marquis of Rockingham endea- 
wurs to bring forward an enquiry into the affairs of Ireland. After 
ſeveral ine fectual attempts, a kind of compromiſe takes place, referring 
the buſfmeſs of that country to the enſuing ſeſſion. Mr. Townſhend's o- 
tim to defer the prorogation of parliament, rejected upon a diviſion. 
*paniſh manifeſto. Addreſs from the Commons. Second addreſs moved 

by Lord Jobn Cavendiſh. Motion of adjournment carried upon a di- 

viſon. Amendment to the addreſs of the Lords, moved by the Earl of 

| | Abingaon, 
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jefled upon a divi fion. Committee on Eaſt India affairs. Reſolutions - , 
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| Hoftilities in the Eaft-Indies. Sea-fight between Sir Edward Fenn a 


from New York to Cheſapeak Bay, under the conduct of Sir George Ci. 
Lier and Major General Mathew. Great damage done to the Americay 
n the neighbourhood of Hampton and Norfolk. Expedition up the Mil 


. Hook. Lieutenant Colonel Maclane befieged by an armed force from bin, 


Proteſts. Militia bill deprived of its principal effefive fowers, * 


Carolina to oppoſe Major General Prevofl. Rebels defeated at Brig 
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don, and rejected upon a divi on. Second amendment uh 
the Duke of Richmond ; rejeched upon a diviſion, after confiderabl, 4 
date. Bill brought in by the niniſter for doubling the militia' ofie 
much debate and propoſed amendment paſſed by the Commons, Indem 
bill likewife paſſed. Militia bill meets with great oppoſition in 7 


Houſe of Lords. Indemnity bill much oppoſed ; but carried through 


returned to the Commons. Debate on a point of privilege. Bill aal 
Speech from the throne. 10 


e H A k. N 


M. de Tronjolly. French ſquadron abandon the coaſt of Cronand. 
Siege of Pondicherry. Gallant defence by M. de Bellecombe. Cagin. 
lation. State of affairs in Georgia and the Carolina's. Loyalifts d. 
feated in North Carolina. American General, Lincoln, arrives in Suth 


— 


Creek. General Prevoſt paſſes the Savannah, and penetrates int! Shu 
Carolina ; advances to Charles Town ; retires. Action at Stow Fay, 
General Prevoft takes poſſe ſton of the iſland of Port Royal. Expediin 


River ; Stoney Point and Verplanks taken, Expedition to Connedlicit, 
ander Sir George Collier, and Governor Tryon. Surprize of Sung 
Point by General Wayne. Recovery of that poſi, Attack upon Pauly 


Relieved by Sir George Collier, who defliroys the whole rebel marine in Aer 
the Penobſcot. u how 

| titl 
Ci MAP. X. 3 

| Admiral Byron takes the command in the Wi Indies. Endeavnirs 1 0 ocee 
_ draw . D'Eflaing to an engagement without effect. Mortality a Hee | 
St. Lucia. Mr. Byron convoys the homeward-bound trade. bs Cui / 

d 


the ifland of St. Vincent's, during the abſence of the fleet. French fit 
reinforced by the arrival of M. de la Motte ; proceeds to the redudiu 
of the Granades. Lands a body of forces, which inveſt the Hopi 
Hill in the iſland of Granada. Attack the works by night, and a) 
them by florm. Lord Macartney propoſes to capitulate ; but the tw 
offered by D'Eftaing being deemed inadmiſſible, ſurrenders the fort at 


„land at diſcretion. Admiral Byron returns to St. Lucia; flu hy 

g Lua Cop 
ewith the fleet and army for the recovery of St. Vincent's. Recervt 55 
intelligence at fea of the attack upon Granada, and being ignorant , 


abe great ſuperiority of the French fleet, changes his courſe in 2 
u 
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fuccour that Hand. Different wiews and conduct of' the hoftile com- 
manders, Engagement. Extraordinary ads of gallantry. Vice-admiral 
Barrington wounded. French perſevere in their reſolution of not com- 


4 : 
1 


upon diſcovering that the ifland was already loft, as they had no force 
of to St. Chriſtopher's in the evening. Followed next day by the 
t; the enemy having returned to Granada in the night. Prodigious 
; hoſe of men on the French fide accounted for. Claim a victory; and 
upon what ground. M. D'Eflaing directs his operations to the north- 
ward. ' Firft object, the reduction of Georgia.—Second, an attact upon 
New York, in conjunction with General Waſhington. Arrives upon 
the coaft of Carolina; takes the Experiment man of war, and 
fume frigates. Anchors off Tybee. Lands his troyps, and inveſts 


the town of Savannah. Summons General Prevoſt. Is joined by Gene- 


| ral Lincoln, and Count Polaſki. Attacks the Britiſh lines, and is 
| repulſed with great ſlaughter. French retire to their ſhips, and to- 
tally abandon the coaſts of America. [*199 
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Abſiraft of the late AA for altering the duty on houſes and ſervants. 251 
| of an Ad for extending the proviſions of the 12th of Geo. I. in- 
titled, an Act to prevent frivolous and vexatious arreſts, —— 25: 

of the late Ad paſſed to prevent ſmuggling. — 252 

of an Ad for laying a duty upon poſt-horſes, c. 253 

of an Act for recruiting his Majeſty's land and ſea forces. 254 


250 


Proceedings at the trial of Admiral Keppel, 254 
Ch 4 him for miſcondud and neglect of duty. 257 
His ſpeech before the court- martial, on opening his defence. 253 
Copies of letters between the Hon. Admiral Keppel, the Secretary to the Au- 
miralty, the Judge Advocate, and Sir Hugh Pallifer. 285 


Vites of thanks of the two Houſes of Parliament, and of the City of London, 


to the Hon. Admiral Auguſtus Kefps!. — 294 
Extrad of a letter from Lieut. Gen. Burgovne to his conſtituents, upon his 
late reſignation ; with the correſpondence between him and the Secretaries 
a War, relative to his return to America. 297 
Copy of a letter from Capt. Pearſon, of his Majeſty's ſhip Serapis, to Mr. 
tepbens, containing an account of his engagement with, and being cap- 
lured by, Captain Paul Tones. 309 
Copy 


ing to 4 cloſe action. Views ©, the Britiſh commanders totally changed, - 
capable of attempting its recovery. Tranſports and diſabled ſhips ſent 
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Copy of a Letter from Lieut. George, of the Rambler Cutter, to Sir (Jy, 


| Hardy, 0 an account of an engagement between bis Mai "we 
the Que chin. gry HD. Frigate of 40 guns. Pe Jefly's fig 


Account of the trial of Mr. Stratton, and the other members of the Cuun 312 


Madraſs , who depoſed and impriſoned their governor, the late Lord Fu 


Duel the challenge fant by the Margie d be Fenotte, ts the /H 
2 1 and _ s anſwer, % 


Some account of Mathieſon, lately executed for forging the notes of the 15 


| 8 
Account of the quantities of all corn and grain exported from and wy 


into England and Scotland, with the bounties and drawbacks paid a 
the duties received thereon, for one year ended 5th Jan. 1780. [323 
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Ways and means ſor raifing the above ſupplies. — [330 
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His Majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech to both Houſes of Parliament, Nev. 246, 
1778. 5 

The bumble dreſs 24 the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament { « 
bled ; with his Majeſty's anſwer. — 

The humble addreſs of the Houſe of Commons to the King. 

Proteſt of the Lordo. — 

Meſſage ſent by the King to both Houſes of, Parliament, June 17th. [144 

The humble addreſs of the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament aſſembled. — | ly 

[161 


| Amendment propoſed to the above addreſs. 


| The humble addreſs of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in Ireland t li 


| Protefis of the Lords. | c——  - 


His Majeſty's ſpeech to both Houſes of Parliament, at the cloſe of the fal, 
Fuly 34, 1779. — [35 
The ſpeech of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to both Houſes f 
Parliament of that kingdom. | [351 


Excellency the Lord Lieutenant'; with his Excellency's anſaver. [33 
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